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PEEFACE. 


The  GeschichJte  der  rbmischen  Literature  the  principal  work  of  the 
late  Wilhelm  Sigmund  Teuffel,  differed  from  previous  histories 
in  its  wider  range  and  scope.  It  was  carried  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to,  and  beyond,  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  literary 
liistory  of  that  century  being  exhaustively  treated,  with  such 
notice  of  the  minor  writers  as  was  needed  to  present  the  greater 
in  their  true  light.  Jurisprudence,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
other  technical  subjects  were  included,  and  its  proper  literary 
place  was  assigned  to  the  Christian  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  literature.  Another  special  aim  of  the  writer,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  preface,  was  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  frag- 
mentary remains,  and  to  estimate  each  constituent  of  the  whole 
by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  weight  apart  from  the  accidents  of 
tradition.  And,  finally,  he  claimed  to  have  maintained  an  un- 
prejudiced and  thoroughly  impartial  stand-point  in  his  criticism 
— the  justice  of  which  claim  his  readers  well  understand. 

The  book  was  published  in  1870.  It  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  the  author  in  two  subsequent  editions  (1872  and  1874), 
in  the  prefaces  to  which  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  M. 
Hertz,  F.  A.  Eckstein,  L.  Miiller,  E.  Wolfflin,  H.  Nolte,  W. 
Weissbrodt,  and  of  Dr.  L.  Schwabe,  his  colleague  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen. 

Prof.  Teuffel,  who  died  in  1878,  left  his  work  in  the  iands  of 
the  last-named  scholar.  Dr.  Schwabe,  in  discharge  of  that  trust, 
republished  it  in  1882,  revised  throughout  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  researches,   and   much   augmented.      The  additions  and 
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IV  PREFACE. 

alterations  were  too  important  to  be  thrown  into  separate  not^s. 
The  Editor  preferred  to  incorporate  his  own  work  in  the  text, 
which  he  modified  as  he  deemed  necessary,  here  and  there 
cancelling  the  author's  statements.  This  method  of  editing  (he 
explains  in  his  first  preface)  was  facilitated  by  what  he  regards 
as  a  characteristic  merit  of  Teuflfers  writing,  its  perfect  definite- 
ness  and  objectivity  of  view — the  reverse  of  the  vague  rhetoric 
which  pervades  most  books  concerned  with  the  history  of 
literature. 

In  his  new  edition  (1890)  Dr.  Schwabe  has  further  expanded 
and  still  more  freely  recast  the  original  History.  In  so  doing, 
however,  he  has  continually  adhered  to  the  strict  chronological 
plan  laid  down  by  the  author,  though  in  his  own  opinion  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  elucidating  the  general  movement  of 
literature  and  the  interdependence  of  its  different  branches.  He 
records  in  the  preface  the  continued  assistance  which  has  been 
rendered  by  Prof.  Hertz.  In  the  preparation  of  the  previous 
edition  he  was  aided  by  F.  H.  Reusch  (in  the  sections  on 
the  Patristic  literature)  and  A.  v.  Gntschmid  (who  revised  the 
sections  on  the  historians  of  the  Imperial  period) ;  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  edition,  by  R.  FSrster,  L.  Havet,  0.  Keller, 
W.  Meyer,  and  especially  by  his  colleague  0.  Crusius. 

An  English  translation  was  made,  with  the  author's  sanction, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wagner,  from  the  first  German  edition 
— with  addenda  (incomplete)  from  the  second — and  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  in  1873.  This  is  retained  throughout  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  translation.  But  in  incorporating  the  author's  addi- 
tions, together  with  the  larger  additions  and  improvements  which 
the  work  has  acquired  under  Dr.  Schwabe's  able  editorship,  I 
have  likewise  revised  the  translation  itself,  with  so  much  alter- 
ation as  appeared  requisite  to  make  it  more  completely  accurate, 
and  (I  hope)  more  uniformly  idiomatic  and  readable. 

In  the  bibliographical  sections  I  have  occasionally  added  to  the 
list  of  editions  and  treatises,  chiefly  English. 


PREFACE.  V 

As  regards  orthography,  I  have  retained  the  usual  Eomamzed 
spelling  for  Greek  names  of  localities,  while  I  have  followed  the 
German  edition  in  writing  Greek  personal  names  without  excep- 
tion as  in  Greek  (keeping  y  as  the  proper  representative  of 
upsUon),  It  is  particularly  convenient  in  a  history  of  Eoman 
literature  that  the  Greek  writers  should  be  thus  kept  distinct 
from  the  Roman. 

I  have  adopted  the  spelling  "  Vergil "  instead  of  "  Virgil," 
whereas  Dr.  Schwabe  retains  the  latter  side  by  side  with  "  Ver- 
gilius."  The  juxtaposition  of  the  true  and  false  spelling  is 
obviously  awkward,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  fast  retreating, 
at  any  rate  from  scholastic  literature,  in  England  and  America. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  translation,  as  it  now  stands,   . 
corresponds  in  all  points  with  the  latest  German  edition.     The 
typographical  improvements,  which  distinguish  that  edition  from 
the  fourth,  have  also  been  reproduced,  e,g,  the  printing  of  the 
quotations  in  italics. 

G.  C.  W.  WAER. 

King's  College,  London,  December^  1890. 
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PAET  I: 


GENERAL   VIEW  OF   THE   SUBJECT. 


1.  The  Bomans  lacked  the  versatility,  manysidedness  and 
imaginative  power  of  the  Greeks;  their  eminent  qualities  are 
sober  and  acute  thought,  and  firmness  and  perseverance  of  will. 
Their  intellect  was  directed  to  the  practical,  and  sometimes 
degenerated  into  egotism  and  cunning,  just  as  their  perseverance 
often  turned  into  obstinacy  and  pedantry.  In  the  domain  of 
state  and  law  these  qualities  accomplished  great  and  enduring 
results,  while  they  were  decidedly  unfavourable  to  art  and 
literature. 

1.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  2  quae  tatUa  graviUu,  quae  tatUa  conatantia,  magniiudo  animi, 
probilae,  fidee^  quae  lam/exceUeng  in  omni  genere  virtue/ in  uUie  fuit,  ui  ait  cum 
maioribue  noetria  comparanda  f  (8)  doetrina  Crraeda  not  el  omni  liUerarum  genere 
auperahat  etc  De  imp.  Pomp.  60  maiorea  noetroe  aemper  in  pace  conauetudini,  in 
helio  ulUitaii  paruiaae,  Gf.  Plim.  NH.  25,  4.  Tag.  dial,  b  H  ad  uiUitatem  vitae 
omnia  conailia  fadaque  noatra  dirigenda  aunt,  Quintil.  12,  2, 7  ego  ilium  quern  inatituo 
romanum  quendam  velim  eaae  aapientem,  qui  non  aecretia  diaceptationibuaj  aed  rerum 
exjperimentia  atque  operibua  vere  civHem  virum  exltibeat. 

2.  Varro  BB.  1,  2,  2  vetua  proverhium :  Bomanua  aedendo  vincit,  Liv.  28, 14,  1 
ineita  (Eomanorum)  animia  induatria,  Liv.  42,  62  romana  conatantia^  cf.  80,  7  and 
PoLTB.  8,  75  extr.  27,  8  tlkw  rovro  rdinTi  rapit.  'FvfuUois  ($ot  koI  wdrpiAif  iim^  rb  Kark 
fiip  rdt  4\aTTua«is  ad$a5€ffrt[rovs  Kal  ^pvrdTous  ^alwtirOai,  Karik  M  rdt  iTtrvxUu  <2»t 
fieTpittrdrovs.     ib.  1,  89  drrct  iw  xorri  ^ik&rifioi  itcL^pbrrufS. 

8.  Frovto  epist.  p.  185  Nab.  putem^  quia  reapee  nemo  eat  Bomae  ^\6cTopyot,  ne 
namen  quidem  huic  virUUi  eaae  romanum.  The  romana  aimplicitaa  (e.g.  in  Martial. 
11,  20, 10  and  Stmxach.  epist.  7, 128 ;  cf.  Hor.  S.  1,  8,  52)  is  frequently  much  less 
plainness  than  coarseness.  Of  the  Bomana  fides  also  (Liv.  5,  27,  11;  cf.  more 
romano  in  Cic.  ad  fam.  7,  5,  8.  16,  8.  18,  8)  the  other  nations  formed  a  peculiar 
opinion.  Lit.  9,  11,  7  aemper  eUiquam  fraudi  apeciem  iuria  imponitia,  Plut. 
Crass.  81. 

4.  The  yoonger  Africanus  ap.  Macr.  sat.  8,  14,  7  eunt  in  ludum  kiatrionum^ 
diacunt  canlare,  quae  maiorea  noatri  ingenuia  probro  ducier  vcluerunt,    ib.  10  Cata^ 
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cut  .  .  ,  etiam  cantare  non  aerii  hominia  videtur.  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef.  8  cantandi 
aaltandique  chacena  atudia.  Tag.  dial.  10  in  Gmecia^  uhi  ludicraa  quoque  artea  exercere 
honeatum  eat.  All  occupations  without  immediate  practical  tendency  are  artea 
leviorea  (Cic.  Brut.  8)  and  mediocrea  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  6),  atudia  leviora  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 
212.  Cat.  50)  and  minora  (Cic.  Brut.  70).  It  is  only  when  the  practical  occupations 
are  no  longer  possible  that  the  others  also  become  optimcte  artea  (Cic.  fam.  7,  8,  4). 

2.  As  long  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Eoman  nation 
remained  unaltered,  literary  occupation  was  thought  admissible 
only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practical  value.  It  is  true  that  the 
importance  of  eloquence  as  a  means  of  political  influence,  the 
value  of  information  in  regard  to  events  that  had  taken  place, 
and  the  importance  of  jurisprudence  were  recognised  at  an 
early  time ;  but  the  oldest  historians  shrank  from  the  difficulty 
of  moulding  their  still  unschooled  native  tongue  into  a  literary 
language,  and  wrote  in  Greek.  All  other  fields  of  knowledge 
were  all  the  more  neglected ;  poetry  was  tolerated  only  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  during  a  long  time  limited  to  a  single 
species.  The  earliest  poets  were  foreigners,  little  respected  in 
their  inferior  position,  and  thus  doubly  hindered  in  their  in- 
fluence. Only  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  the 
increased  acquaintance  with  Greek  life  and  literature  produced 
new  ideas,  interests,  and  requirements. 

1.  Cic.  Plane.  66  M,  Catonia  iUud  .  .  .  darorum  1u)minum  aUjue  magnorum 
non  minua  clii  quam  negotii  rationem  exalare  oportere.  The  same  Cato  ap.  Gell. 
11,  2,  5  says  in  praise  of  ancient  Borne :  poetiette  artia  honoa  non  erat,  Festus  883 
acribaa  proprio  nomine  antiqui  et  lihrarioa  et  poetaa  vocabant.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  elder  Cato  sufficiently  shows  what  branches  of  literature  were  held 
admissible.  He  feared  Ctt  dfro/SaXoCo't  *Fwfiouoi  rd  Tpdyfiara  ypctfifiaTtav  iWrfyiKUP 
dyaT\riff$4irr€t  (Plut.  Cato  mai.  28).  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  1-6  gives  a  sketch  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Bomans  in  literature. 

2.  MHebtz,  Schriftsteller  u.  Publikum  in  Bom,  Berl.  1858.  LFriedlIndeb, 
Sittengesch.  Boms  8^  829. — Concerning  the  Boman  book-trade,  which  took  a 
considerable  start  only  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  flourished  specially  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire,  see  ThBirt,  antikes  Buchwesen  857.  LHInnt, 
Schriftsteller  u.  Buchh&ndler  in  Bom,  Zarich  1884.    Cf.  §  172,  1.  219,  21. 

8.  A  significant  result  of  the  conservative  and  practical  tendency  of  that 
part  of  the  literature  which  may  be  called  typically  Boman  is  found  in  the 
great  number  and  importance  of  the  works  intended  to  form  introductions  to 
the  various  departments  of  public  life.  In  this  isagogic  literature  the  works 
of  the  elder  Cato  and  many  of  those  of  Varro  are  specially  prominent.  But 
Q.  Cicero^s  treatise  de  petitione  consulatus  and  Frontinus  de  aquis  also  belong 
to  this  class.  LMercklin,  d.  isagogischen  Schriften  d.  BOm.,  Philol.  4,  413. 
OJahn,  on  Boman  encyclopaedias,  Ber.  d.  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1850,  268. 

4.  General  works  on  the  history  of  Boman  literature:  IAFabricius,  Biblio- 
theca  Latina,  Hamb.  1697  (best  edited  by  IAEhkesti,  Lpe.  177a  74  UI) ;   bibl. 
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Lat.  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis,  Hamb.  1734-46  VI  (last  ed.  Flor.  1858  VI).  IN 
Fimccius,  de  origine  et  pueritia,  de  adolesoentia,  de  virili  aetate,  de  imminente 
aenectnte,  de  vegeta  senectute,  de  inerti  ac  decrepita  senectute  linguae  Lat.,  Giessen 
etc.  1720  sqq.  VI.— GBkbwhabdt,  Grundrias  d.  rOm.  Literatur,  Halle*  1872.  JCh 
FBlHB,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Literatur,  Carlsruhe  *  1868-70  HI;  with  8  suppl.  I:  die 
christl.  Dichter  u.  Geschichtschreiber,  Carlsr.*  1872;  11:  d.  Theologie  u.d. 
Rechtaquellen,  Carlsr.  1887 ;  III :  d.  rOm.  Lit.  im  karoling.  Zeitalter,  Carlsr.  1840. 
Cf.  §  845,  1.  For  the  literature  of  the  Bepublio  see  also  the  sections  relating 
thereto  in  ThMommsen's  rOm.  G^eschichte. — EHCbner,  Grundriss  zu  Vorless.  ttb. 
d.  rOm.  Lit.-Gesch,  BerL*  1878. — EMuwk-OSeyffebt,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Lit.  fttr  Gymn. 
tisw.,  Berlin  1875.  77  11. — GASiifoox,  History  of  Latin  Literature  from  Ennius  to 
Boethius,  London,  1888  II. 

3.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  dramatic  poetry  seems 
after  all  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the 
Boman  people.  Like  all  Italians,  the  Romans  possessed  a  quick 
eye  for  all  peculiarities  of  outward  appearance,  the  talent  of 
close  observation,  lively  imitation  and  quick  repartee.  Hence 
it  comes  that  improvisation  and  songs  of  a  jocular  and  abusive 
character,  poetical  dialogues  and  amoebaean  ditties  are  found 
in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  date. 

1.  Histories  of  Latin  poetry:  OBibbeck,  Gesch.  der  rOm.  Dichtung  I 
Dichtung  der  Bepublik,  Stuttg.  1887.  MPatin,  ^udes  sur  la  po^e  lat. 
Par.  »  1875.  II.  WYSellab,  the  Boman  poets  of  the  Eepublic,*  Lond.  1881. 

2.  Specimens  of  italum  acetum  (Hor.  S.  1,  7,  82 ;  cf .  mcUedica  civitaSy  Cic.  Gael. 
88 ;  Romanorum  fac^iae,  Trebell.  Gkillien.  9)  are  furnished  by  the  numerous 
surnames  which  were  originally  ni^names  taJcen  from  corporal  peculiarities ;  see 
QuiHT.  1,  4,  25.  EH&bner  in  IwfiSller's  Handb.  d.  Altertumswiss.  1,  515.  This 
quality  was  further  developed  by  the  political  and  legal  quarrels  of  subsequent 
times.    Cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  216.    Quint.  6,  8,  1. 

8.  The  occentationea  were  prohibited  in  the  XII  tables  on  punishment  of 
flogging. — Plaut.  Aul.  8,  2,  81  te  iam  .  .  .  pipulo  hie  differam  ante  aedet, — For 
the  satirical  songs  on  the  triumphator,  see  §  84. — The  custom  is  described  by  Suet. 
Vesp.  19  infunere  Favor  archimimtis  personam  eiue  (i.e.  Vespasiani) /«ren«  imitansque, 
ut  eel  mosy  facta  ac  dicta  vivi, — The  amoebaean  form  prevails  in  the  songs  of  the 
fratres  arvales,  the  Feecennine  songs,  the  songs  used  in  the  triumphs,  songs  of 
beggars  (Schol.  Hor.  £.  1, 17, 48),  shepherds'  songs  ( Veeo.  eel.  8, 59 ;  as  at  the  present 
day :  of.  AHolm,  Gesch.  Sicil.  2,  806).  A  certain  liking  for  dialogue  long  prevails 
in  Boman  literature,  e.g.  in  the  instance  of  the  jurist  Junius  Brutus  (§  132,  2), 
and  C.  Curio  (§  158,  6).  Its  popularity  appears  e.g.  from  the  inscription  of 
Aeaemia  (colloquy  between  a  hostess  and  guest),  CIL  9,  2689. 

4.  On  festive  occasions  merry  performances  of  this  kind  took 
place  even  in  public  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  and  with 
dancing.  The  actors  were  disguised,  in  accordance  with  the 
fondness  of  Southern  nations  for  mummery,  their  faces  being 
painted  or  masked.     There  was  only  a  small  step  from  the 
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farcical  representation  of  an  actual  event  to  exhibiting  a  fictitious 
action,  in  which  the  plot  was  invented  and  set  down,  but  the 
detail  of  the  execution  left  to  the  performers.  Popular  per- 
formances of  this  kind  were  the  Fescennine  songs,  the  Saturae, 
the  Mimi,  and  later  on  the  Atellanae. 

L  YsBG.  G.  2,  885  Atuonii  .  .  .  ecloni  versibM  incomptU  ludunt  riauque 
icluto  oraque  eoriietbui  iumutU  horrenda  eavatii^  etc  (Tibull.  2,  1,  55  agriccla 
.  .  .  mtfifo  9uffu9u$  .  .  .  ruhenti  primus  inexperta  dtixU  db  arte  choroa  of  a 
Greek  character.)    Cf.  Moicx6en,  BG.  1^,  222. 

6.  The  name  of  the  Fescenninaeis  derived  from  the  Faliscan 
town  of  Fescennium  in  the  South  of  Etruria,  though  they  belong 
in  general  to  central  Italy.  They  made  part  of  rustic  merry- 
makings, being  performed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  the  perfor- 
mers indulging  in  mutual  abuse  and  coarse  jokes  etc.  Though 
this  custom  was  originally  also  practised  on  rustic  festivals  (e.g. 
at  harvest-time,  and  the  festivals  of  Tellus  and  Silvanus),  it  was 
graduaUy  confined  to  narrower  limits  and  restricted  to  weddings. 
"When,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  the  Fescenninae  were 
drawn  into  the  domain  of  artistic  poetry,  they  retained  their 
sceptic  character  and  continued  to  be  used  at  weddings. 

1.  KZbll,  Ferieoschrr.  2, 121.  OMOller,  Etrusker  2<,  296.  BElotz,  lat.  Lit.- 
Geach.  1,  292.  WCobssen,  Origines  poee.  124.  AThBroman,  de  versibus  fesc., 
Upsala  1852.  ABossbach,  rOm.  Ehe  (1%8)  ddO.—FESTUs  in  Paul.  85  Feacennini 
versuij  qui  canebaniur  in  nuptiia^  ex  urbe  Feacennina  dicuntur  aUati^  aive  ideo  didi 
quia  faacinum  puiahantur  arcere.  The  immediate  connection  of  the  name  with  the 
name  of  the  town  should  not  be  denied,  witness  the  grammatical  formation  of  the 
word  and  the  analogy  of  the  Atellanae.  Cf.  aeiea  Feacennina  Vero.  Aen.  7,  695 
and  from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Feacennium  e.g.  Arretium  -tini^  Cluaium  -aini,  Crva- 
tumium  -mini,  Sutrium  -trini.  The  derivation  from  faadnum  (which  reappears  in 
BiBBECK,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  9)  is  upset  by  the  linguistic  difficulties. 

2.  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  189  agricdUte  priaci  .  .  .  condita  poat  frumenta  levanlea 
tempore  feato  corpus  et  ipaum  animum  .  .  .  TeUurem  porco,  Silvanum  laete 
piabant^  floribua  et  vino  Oenium  .  .  .  (145)  ^escefinttia  per  hunc  invcnta  licentia 
morem  veraibua  altemia  (cf.  Sen.  Med.  108)  opprobria  ruatica  fudity  libertaaque 
recurrentea  accepta  per  annos  luait  amabiliU^,  donee  iam  aaevua  apertam  in  rabiem 
coepit  vert%  iocua  etc.  Liv.  7,  2,  7  non  .  .  .  feacennina  verau  aimilem  incom- 
poaitum  temere  ac  rudem  eUiemia  iadebant,  Lucan.  2,  868  non  aoliti  luaere  aaita  nee 
more  aabino  excepU  trialia  convicia  feata  maritua,  Macb.  sat.  8,  14^%M,  Cato  aenat- 
orem  nan  ignabilem  CaecUium  .  .  .  Feacenninum  vocat,  probably  on  account  of 
his  habit  of  ridiadaria  fundere^  iacaa  dicere  (ib.)    Cf.  Fest.  844  y.  spatiator. 

8.  Catull.  61, 122  ne  diu  taceat  (at  a  wedding)  procax  feacennina  locutioS^QEx, 
Med.  107  conceaao  iuvenea  ludite  iurgio,  kinc  illinc  iuvenea  mitlite  camiina,  rarae^in 
doniinos  iuata  licentia,    ib.  118  feata  dicax  fundat  convicia  feacenninua^  acivat  turha 
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ioco$.  Sen.  oontr.  7,  21, 12  inter  nuptiales  fescenninoB  (so  Plin.  NH.  15,  86  ;  cf.  Skrv. 
AeiL  7,  695  Fescennium  oppidum  est^  ubi  nuptiidia  inverUa  sunt  carmina)  in  crucem 
generi  noftri  iocahantnr,  Auson.  opusc.  28  (oento  nupt.)  p.  145  Sch.  fetcenninos 
amat  ceUbritaa  nuptieUit  verborumque  petulantiam  nolu8  vetere  inatittUo  ludui  etdmittit, 
Stkmach.  or.  pro  patre  13,  p.  835  8.  Glaudiak.  Fescenn.  4,  29  ducant  pervigiUa 
carmina  tibiae  permissitque  iocie  turba  licentiar  exsultet  tetricie  libera  legibue.  Apoll. 
Sid.  ep.  1,  5  in  fin.  (of  Bicimer^s  wedding)  cum  per  omnia  theatra,  .  .  .  Talcmo 
fsecenninue  expliearetur.    Dbaoomt.  6,  71.  8,  644.  10,  288. 

4.  Catollas'  first  epithalamiom  (61)  is  an  imitation  (v.  122  sqq.)  of  the  national 
custom.  For  the  Fesoenninae  of  Annianus  the  Faliscan  see  §  858, 3.  Of  Glaudianus 
we  possess  de  nuptiis  Honorii  Aug.  et  Mariae  fescennina  (4  poems  in  different 
metres).  On  the  other  hand  see  Macr.  sat.  2.  4,  21  temporibue  triumviralibua 
PbUia,  cum  feecenninoe  (satirical  poems)  in  eum  Augustue  aeripneaet^  ait :  €U  ego 
taceo,  non  eat  enimfacUe  in  eum  ecribere  qui  potest  proscribere, 

5.  The  original  metre  of  the  Fesoenninae,  as  far  as  they  may  have  been  at  all 
metrical,  was  no  doubt  the  Satumian  line.  The  Fesoenninae  never  made  their 
way  to  the  stage.  The  passage  in  Diomed.  OL.  1.  479,  18,  where  Fescenninus 
appears  to  be  mentioned  as  another  name  for  the  creticus  ( -  w  - )  is  corrupt. 

6.  In  the  Saturae  the  dramatic  element  seems  to  have 
prevailed  from  the  beginning.  Most  likely  they  were  merry 
performances  of  the  country  clowns  of  Latium,  separate  songs 
or  comic  stories,  recited  with  gesticulation  and  dancing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tibia,  more  varied  in  their  occasions  and 
subjects  than  the  Fesoenninae.  They  belonged  to  the  popular 
festivities,  and  when  in  the  year  390/364  a  public  stage  was 
erected  at  Some,  they  were  also  enacted  on  it  by  wandering 
mountebanks.  Later  on,  when  regular  dramas  in  the  Greeks 
fashion  were  established  among  the  public  entertainments,  they 
were  joined  to  them  and  thus  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  farces  or  after-plays  (exodia),  though  this  place  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Atellanae. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  saturae  aU  is  obscure  and  uncertain.  Something  may 
be  gathered  from  the  expression  stUuras  agere  (Liv.  7.  2,  7  impletas  modis  saturas 
deecripto  iam  ad  tibicinem  cantu  motuque  cmgruenti  peragdMnt)^  the  adaptation  to 
the  stage  and  transition  to  the  sense  of  exodia ;  see  Liv.  7.  2, 11  inventus  histrionibus 
/abellarum  aciu  reticto  ipsa  inter,:Pse  ^more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  versibus  iactitare 
coepil ;  quae  exodia  poetea  appetlata  .   .   .   sunt. 

2.  Derivation  of  the  name.  Diombd.  GL.  1, 485  satira  dicta  sive  a  StUyris,  quod 
timUiier  in  hoc  carmine  ridiculae  res  pudendaeque  dicuntur,  quae  velut  a  Satyris 
proferuntur  et  fiunt ;  sive  satura  a  lance,  quae  referta  variis  multisque  primitiis  in 
micro  apud  priscos  die  inferettatur  el  a  copia  ac  saturitate  rei  satura  vocabatur  .  .  . ; 
#tM  a  quodam  genere  farciminis,  quod  multis  rebus  refertum  saturam  dicit  Varro 
vocitaium  «  .  .  alii  autem  dictam  putant  a  lege  satura,  quae  una  rogatu  mulia  simul 
eonprehendat,  quod  scilicet  et  satura  carmine  multa  simul  poemata  conprehenduntur. 
Most  probably  the  term  passed  from  a  ritualistic  use  (lanx  satura)  to  the  legisla- 
tive sphere  (imperiumper  saturam  dare,  eUiquid  in  [per]  saturam  ferre^  aedilem  per 
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9€Uuram  faeere,  §etUentitu  per  $aiMram  exquirere)  and  was  transferred  thenoe  to  the 
literary  sphere.  With  tatura  (from  9€Uur)  a  suhstantive  has  to  be  supplied  in  every 
case  (lanxy  lex)y  fabula  of  coorBe  with  the  literary  9aiura»  Gf .  also  the  Ital.  farsa, 
prop,  staffing,  mixture. — For  attempts  to  connect  tatura  with  the  Greek  Ithvpoi 
see  DioMKDEs  LI.,  Momxseh  fiG  l^  28.  222. 457,  recently  OKkllkr,  Phil.  45,  890 
and  BiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  9.  The  last-named  supposes  the  sense  of  '  the  well- 
filled  '  to  have  been  derived,  but  at  a  very  early  time,  from  $atura  *the  goat-play ' 
of  the  ioturi  *  goats,'  because  the  latter  were  filled  with  meat  and  drink :  this  is 
improbable,  regard  being  had  to  the  antiquity,  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  Botur 
(found  even  in  the  chant  of  the  Arvales),  taturare,  $aturUa$f  taturio;  $atis,  satieUu^ 
$ati€u  etc.  See  also  §  28. — Satura  as  a  designation  of  comedies  by  Naevius  (see 
however  §  95,  7),  Quinctius  Atta,  Pomponius. 

8.  The  principal  reference  for  the  development  of  the  drama  among  the 
Bomans:  Liv.  7,  2  (evidently  full  of  arbitrary  conclusions,  see  OJahn,  Herm. 
2,  224.) — A  wooden  stage  (scena,  vniHi)  was  erected  in  the  Circus  for  performances 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people  (by  Etruscan  dancers  to  the  flute,  etc.)  in  the  year 
890/864.  This  new  arrangement  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  remodelling  and 
prolongation  of  the  chief  Boman  festival  (the  Ludi  Einnani)^  which  had  been 
carried  out  shortly  before  (888/866) ;  Mommben  BG.  l^  457.  Fest.  826  acenicos  (ludoe) 
primum  fecUtt  C.  <^t-f>  lium,  M,  PopUium  M.  f.  (cot.  895/859)  ^euruUsy  aedHea 
memoriae  (jtrodiderunty  historiet,  A  starting-point  was  thus  given  for  a  regular 
(  theatre,  such  as  was  commenced  by  Andronicus  120  years  later.  After  the  intro- 
'  duction  of  a  regular  book  for  the  play,  adopted  from  the  Greek,  the  old  songs  to 
a  tibia  may  have  still  been  used  for  filling  up  the  intervals,  while  the  farcical 
performances,  in  like  manner  as  the  Greek  Satyr-drama,  were  added  after  the 
serious  performances  which  were  in  accordctnce  with  the  rules  of  art. 

4.  Exodium  denotes  the  conclusion  of  a  performance  (compare  Vabbo  in 
Nonius  27  Socrates  .  .  .  tn  exodio  vUae ;  vitae  curntm  .  .  .  ah  origine  ad  exodium 
adductae  ;utad  exodium  duocui),  especially  a  merry  farce  acted  after  a  serious  play ; 
of.  Plut.  C!rass.  88  c/t  rotoM  ^a^uf  i^9tw  rV  Kpi^-^'ov  (rrpanry^oy,  Arrep  rpayifidlatf^ 
reXevr^cu.  Cf.  Pelopid.  84  r^r  ra0V«  o^^  rpay^Hat  fteyoXiif,  r^  rvpaifwldot  i^top 
0€aTpiK^  yepofiirrfp,  Schol.  Iuv.  8,  175  exodiarius  apud  veteres  in  fine  ludorum 
ifUrabatf  qui  ridiculu*  foret,  ui  quidquid  lacrimarum  atque  triditiae,  quae  exietent 
ex  tragicie  affectihue^  huiue  tpectaeuli  rieua  deter geret.  exodiariue  Amm.  Marc  28,  4,  88. 
In  an  inscription,  OIL.  6, 1064  Wilm.  1501* :  Aainiue  Ingenuue  exodiariua.  See  also 
WiLM.  574  After  the  disappearance  of  the  old  aaturtie,  the  AteUanae  and  mimi 
(§  7,  4)  were  especially  used  for  this  purpose ;  hence  Atdlanicum  exodium  (Subt. 
Tib.  45),  exodium  AUUanae  (Iuv.  6,  71)  and  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40  'ArcXXony  icrXv  ^  tQp 
\eyofi4pufy  l^o9iapUay,  Erroneously  Livr  7,  2,  11  quae  eocodia  poetea  appellata  con- 
eertaque  fabeUie  potiseimum  Ateilanie  sunt 

7.  The  miinus  came  from  Magna  Graecia;  as  a  farcical 
representation  on  the  stage  of  persons  and  actions,  it  is  in  all 
probability  at  Eome  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  stage  itself. 
Originally  these  mimi  may  have  been  acted  on  the  stage  by  y^ 
themselves  (as  they  were  still  later  at  the  Floralia),  but  when 
performances  of  a  serious  nature  had  gained  the  ascendency,  they 
were  employed  as  after-plays,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were 
less  popular  than  the  newly  accepted  Ateilanie  farces ;  until  in 
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Cicero's  time  the  mimus  also  obtained  a  place  in  literature  and 
then  maintained  itself  on  the  stage  all  the  longer,  at  first  as  an 
after-play,  but  also  in  the  Imperial  period  by  itself. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  If  491  mimus  eat  sermonia  cuiuslibet  motua  {aermonem  movere^  like 
ioeuM  movere  in  Sall.  Cat.  95)  aine  revereiUiaj  vd  factorum  et  (etiam)  lurpium  cum 
laacivia  imiUUio  ;  a  Ghraecia  ita  definitua :  fufiis  i<m  ^firfiris  /3/ov  ra  re  (rvyK€X<^f»Jf^<^ 
KoX  i^vyxiSifntiu  TcpUx^^*  ^"o.  the  same  manner  Euanthius  p.  7  Beiffersch.  states 
that  the  mimi  were  named  so  (zb  diutuma  imiUUione  vilium  rerum  et  levium  peraou"  . 
arum,  and  Isid.  orig.  18, 49  mimi  aunt  dicti  graeca  appeUatione  quod  rerum  humanarum 
(rather  humilium,  see  Domat.  note  3  below,  and  Teuffkl  JJ.  113,  880)  aint 
imxtationea,  CIGrtsar,  der  rOmische  Mimus,  Wien  1854  ("SBer.  der  Wiener 
Akad.  12,  2B7).  LFriedlXndeb  in  JMarquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverwaltung  3*,  549  and 
in  his  Sittengesch.  2^  392. 

2.  As  long  as  the  mimus  was  not  fixed  in  writing,  not  being  strictly  separated 
from  the  mountebank  representations  in  every-day  life,  it  was  left  unnoticed.  The 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  time  before  Sulla  have  been  collected  by  MHebtz, 
JJ.  98,  581.  The  oldest  trace  occurs  in  Festus  326,  where  the  writer,  after  men- 
tioning the  erection  of  a  stage  and  the  introduction  of  performances  {ludi  acenici, 
aaltatumea)  on  it,  thus  proceeds :  aolebant  (hia  prodire  mimi^  in  orchestra,  dum 
^in  acena  adua  faybulae  componeren(tur,  eum  geatibua  obysatenis.  Then  follows  a 
mention  of  ludi  (ApoUinares)  C,  Sulpido  C.  Fulvio  cos,  (rather  P.  Sulp,  Cn,  Fulvio 
=  543/211),  at  which  appeared  a  libertinua  mimua  magna  natu  qui  ad  tibicinem 
aaUaret,  and  of  the  deviating  opinion  of  Sinnius  Gapito,  who  placed  the  event 
Claudio  et  Fulvio  cos,  (542/212).  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  mentioned  ex- 
ceases  of  the  mimi  by  nominatim  compdiare  in  acena  (Cobmif.  ad  Her.  1,  14,  24. 
2.  18,  19),  and  in  the  year  639/115  Cassiodorus  states  that  the  censors  artem 
ludieram  ex  urbe  removerunt.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  mimua  vetua  oppido 
ridiculua  called  Tutor  in  Cic.  de  or.  2, 259  (the  time  a.  668/91),  and  the  auavia  mimua 
Protogenea  *  Flourima  que(i)  fecit  populo  aoueia  gaudia  nuge{i)a  ^  (OIL.,  1, 1297. 9, 4463.) 
— Mimes  were  performed  especially  at  the  Moralia  (first  celebrated  516/238,  regularly 
from  581/173)  on  a  stage  erected  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Flora  (Aug.  civ.  d.  2, 26.  Merkel  on  Ov.  FastL  p.  clxiii);  the  final  effect:  exuuntur 
teatibua  populo  flagitante  meretricea  quae  tunc  mimarum  funguntur  officio  (Lact.  inst. 
1,  20,  6).  Val.  Max.  2,  10,  8  notices  the /iuu2a^io  mimarumim  the  stage  as  a  priscua 
moa  iocorunu 

8.  DiOMEO.  GL.  1,  490  quarta  apeciea  (fabularum  latinarum)  eat  planipedia,  qui 
graece  dieitur  fuiun*  ideo  autem  latine  planipea  dictua  quod  aclorea  pedxbua  ptania,  i.e, 
nudia,  proacenium  introirent,  non  ut  tragici  actor ea  cum  cothurnia  neque  ut  comid 
cum  aoccia  .  .  .  cuiua  planipedia  Atta  ,  ,  ita  ,  ,  meminit :  *  dnturin  estia  aurum  f 
exsullat  pianipes?  Festus  277  mimi  planipedea,  Auson.  epist.  11  de  mimo  plani- 
pedem,  luv.  8, 191  planipedea  audit  (populus)  Fabioa  (cf.  Suet.  Ner.  4.  Tag.  hist. 
8,  62).  DoHAT.  de  com.  p.  9  Beiffersch. :  planipedia  dicta  6b  humilitatem  argumenti 
eiua  ae  viliteUem  actorum,  qui  non  cothurno  aut  aocco  nituntur  in  acaena  aut  pulpUo  aed 
piano  pede.  Gell.  1, 11,  12  ai  ut  planipedi  aaltanti  .  .  .  numeroa  et  modoa  .  .  . 
tibicen  ineineret.  Macr.  sat.  2, 1,  9  planipedia  et  fabuUmia  (sannionis  ?)  impudica 
.  .  .  verba  iacientia.  Cf.  also  Sen.  ep.  8,  8  excalceati  in  contrast  to  cothumati  (see 
aliV)  the  passage  of  Seneca  just  below).  According  to  this  the  popular  planipea 
designates  the  actor  of  the  mimua  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  higher  drama. 
mimua  signifies,  like  /uftos,  the  actor  as  well  as  the  farce  itself. — The  mimus  as  an 
after-play  was  given  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage  divided  from  the  back  by  a 
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drop-soene  (nparium.)  Donat.  de  com.  p.  12  Reiffersch.  mimicum  velum  quod 
populo  oltsUtity  dura  fahularum  cactus  eommutantur  (see  above,  n.  2, 1.  7).  Sen.  tranq. 
11,  8  Ihibliliui  (§  212, 8)  .  .  .  inter  mvUa  cUia  cothurnOj  non  tantum  eipario,  fortiora 
et  hoc  ait.  Iuy.  8,  105  vocem  .  .  .  locasti  sipario^  damomm  ageres  ut  Phaema 
CatuUi. 

4.  Cic.  fam.  9, 16, 7  eecundum  Oenamaum  Accii  non^  ut  dim  soldxtt^  AteU^nam^  ted, 
ut  nuncfity  mimum  introduxiati,  Cf.  §  6,  4.  §  10,  L  The  dying  Augustus,  however, 
in  his  question  (Suet.  Aug.  99)  ecquid  amids  videretur  mimum  vitae  commode  trana- 
egiese  did  not  use  the  word  mimu9  of  the  ^ after-play^  of  life,  as  OHibschfkld, 
Wiener  Stud.  5, 116  assumes ;  he  compared  life,  in  Stoical  fashion,  to  a  stage-play ; 
cf.  Sen.  epist.  80,  7  hie  humanae  vitae  mimus^  qui  nobis  partes  qucu  mcUe  agamus 
adsignat ;  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  21,  626.— The  phrase  scenicum  exodium  in  Suet. 
Dom.  10  (cf.  §  824,  5)  also  no  doubt  means  a  mimus. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  mimus,  or  farce,  was  intro- 
duced into  literature  by  D.  Laberius,  Publilius  Syrus  and  perhaps 
L.  Valerius.  At  the  same  time  its  form  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  other  species  of  drama,  and  the  scope  of  its  materials  was 
enlarged,  so  that  it  gradually  absorbed  all  the  earlier  kinds  of 
comedy,  the  Attic-Boman  palliata,  the  togata  with  its  domestic 
and  Itoman  subject-matter,  the  Atellanae  with  their  roughness 
and  indelicacy.  Under  the  Empire,  when  the  higher  branches 
of  the  drama  barely  maintained  their  position  with  the  old  stock 
pieces,  the  mimus  independently  performed  and  the  pantomimus 
acted  in  dumb-show  were  in  the  ascendant ;  new  mimi  continued 
to  be  composed  in  response  to  the  daily  demand  till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Empire,  although  the  higher  literature,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  modem  farces  etc.,  took  no  particular  notice  of  them. 
As  writers  of  mimi  are  mentioned^  a  certain  Catullus  and  Lentu- 
lus,  also  Atticus,  Helvidius,  Vergllius  Eomanus,  Hostilius,  Marul- 
lus,  Aemilius  Severianus  and  Aesopus. 

1.  On  the  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matius  §  150, 2 ;  on  the  trarvpiKal  KWfupdlau,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Sulla  rf  Tarpltp  ^ioyy  see  §  157,  8.    On  Philistion  §  254,  6. 
and  L.  Crassicius  §  263,  2.    On  Lucilius  §  807,  2. — The  fragments  of  the  mimi 
belonging  to  the  Empire  in  Bibbeck  com.'  p.  892. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  242  mimcrum  est  eth6l4)gorumy  si  nimia  est  imitatio  (caricatures), 
»icut  obscenitas,  Cf.  ib.  289.  orat.  88  ridiculo  sic  usurum  oratorem  ut  .  .  nee  sub- 
obsceno  (utettur),  ne  mimicum  (fit),  Ovio.  trist.  2,  497  (obscena  iocanies)  and  515 
{imitanies  turpia),  Quihtil.  6, 1,  47.  Cf.  n.  5. — The  principal  purpose  was  to  pro- 
voke laughter :  Hob.  S.  1,  10,  6 ;  Apulei.  flor.  1,  5  n  mimus  est  riseris,  .  .  si 
comoedia  est  faveris,  Cassioo.  Var.  lY.  fin. :  mimMS^  qui  nunc  tantummodo  derisui 
habetur.  This  was  also  done  by  means  of  making  faces  (Quintil.  6,  8,  29),  imitat- 
ing the  noises  of  animals,  etc.  Performance  by  a  trained  dog,  Plut.  de  sollert. 
animal.  10  (mor.  p.  978  ad  fin.). 

8.  Plan  and  general  scheme.  Cic.  Phil.  2, 65  persona  de  mtmo,  modo  egenSy  repente 
div^.    CaeL  65  mimi  est  iam  exitus^  non  fabulae :  in  quo  cum  clausula  non  invenitur 
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fugit  aliquis  ex  manihu9y  deinde  toabiUa  concrepant,  auUieum  toUitur,  Later  on, 
greater  accuracy  was  used.  Qniirr.  4,  2,  53  e»<  quidam  et  ductus  rei  credUnliSj  qualii 
in  comoediis  etiam  ei  in  mimis.  Plut.  de  sollert.  anim.  19  (of  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian) fdfup  wXokipf  ixom-t  ipaiMrix^  koX  woKvwpdcwroif, — Specimens  of  dialc^ue  in 
Cic.  de  or.  2,  274,  e.g. :  quid  eat  tibi  leta  mulier  f  ^  Uxor,^  Similia^  me  diuafidiua, — 
Laberius'  prologue  in  Macb.  sat.  2,  7,  2.  Cf.  Isid.  orig.  18,  49  hahebant  (mimi)  euum 
etctoretn  qui  antequam  mimum  ageret  fabulam  pronuntiaret.  On  the  cantica,  see 
below  n.  11. 

4.  Being  a  scurrilous  representation  of  low  life,  the  mimus  is  to  a  certain  extent 
like  the  togata  and  both  have  many  titles  in  common,  e.g.  Aguae^ealdae^  Augur, 
Compitalia,  FuUo,  Virgo,  the  latter  two  occurring  also  amoSg  the  artistic  Atel- 
lanae,  with  which  the  mimus  shares  also  the  titles  Gemini,  Hetaera,  Nuptiae, 
Piicator.  The  principal  difference  may  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  mimic 
element  in  the  mimus  (n.  2),  and  the  existence  of  the  ofca«  pereanae  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  With  the  palliata  the  mimus  shares  the  titles  Cclax,  Hetaera,  and  Phaema, 
and  besides  we  find  the  following  originally  Greek  titles  of  mimi:  Alexandrea, 
Bdonietria,  Cacomnemon,  Cophinue,  Ephebue,  Necyomantia,  and  Scylctx. 

5.  The  plots  were  in  general  of  an  obscene  character  (n.  2),  esp.  seductions, 
scenes  of  adultery,  cheating  of  husbands  or  fathers  or  persons  easily  imposed  upon. 
Cf.  Cic.  Hab.  Post.  85  illinc  omnee  prcteetigiae,  .  .  .  omnea  fallaciae,  omnia  denique 
€ib  iie  mimorum  argumenta  nata  sunt,  Ovid,  trist.  2.  497.  luv.  6,  44.  8,  197. 
Capitol.  M.  Anton.  29,  2.  Lampbid.  Heliog.  25,  4  {mimica  ttdulteria).  Donat.  on 
Aen.  5.  64  mimi  sclis  inhonestis  et  aduUeris  placent,  Lactant.  inst.  6.  20  (mimi)  docent 
adulteria  dum  fingunt,  Minuc.  Pel.  Oct.  87,  12  in  scenids  (ludis)  .  .  turpitudo 
prolixior,  nunc  enim  mimus  vd  exponit  aduUeria  vd  monstrat,  nunc  enervis  histrio 
anwrem  dum  fingit  infigit.  With  the  same  tendency  mythological  9ub|jects  were 
selected  and  treated,  and  this  most  frequently  under  the  Emperors  (by  Laberius : 
Lacus  Avemus,  Necyomantia).  Arnob.  adv.  gent  4,  85  ^iam  mimis  et  scurrilUms 
ludieris  sttnctissimorum  personae  interponuntur  deorum,  et  ut  spectatoribus  vtumis  risus 
poesit  atque  hilaritcts  excilari,  iocularibus  feriuntur  cavilltUionUms  numina.  Cf.  7,  88. 
Tbstull.  apolog.  15  (here  are  mentioned  as  mimi  Anubis  moechus,  Luna  mascula, 
Diana  flagellata,  lovis  mortui  testamentum  recitatum,  tres  Hercules  f amelici ;  cf . 
§  868,  7).  Similar  subjects  are  Kinyras  and  Myrrha  (Iobeph.  ant.  19, 1, 18),  Paris 
and  Oenone  (Suet.  Dom.  10),  Priapus  (Auoustin.  civ.  dei  6,  7).  In  this  way,  the 
mimi  were^  both  a  symptom  and  an  important  vehicle  of  the  most  horrible  im- 
morality. 

6.  This  scurrility  and  corruption  are  seemingly  contrasted  (Sen.  ep.  8, 8)  by  the 
wise  and  moral  sayings  with  which  especially  Syrus^  mimi  abounded,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek  comedy  (comp.  Plaut.  Bud.  4,  7,  28).  But  this 
combination  of  scurrility  and  wisdom  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
character  (see  WHebtzbebo  on  Juvenal  15, 16),  and  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
second  feature  may  have  been  less  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  personal  | 
allusions,  which  had  been  made  in  the  mimi  even  before  (Cobnificius  above  §  7,  2. 
Labeeiub  v.  7),  were  then  sometimes  indulged  in  by  the  mimi  against  the  very 
highest  persons.  Capit.  M.  Ant.  8,  1  (cf.  §  868,  7),  ib.  29, 1.  Maximin.  9,  8  sqq. 
Lampbid.  Comm.  8,  4.  Cf .  Yopisc.  Aurel.  42,  5.  Minuc.  Pel.  Oct.  84, 7  non  philosophi 
studio,  sed  mimi  eanvicio  (cf .  Cic.  Mur.  18)  digna  ista  sententia  est, 

7.  The  mimi  were  performed  by  one  principal  actor  (cf .  Macb.  sat.  2, 7, 7  below 
$  212, 8),  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  director  of  the  troupe  of  mimi  (archimimus). 
Such  are  often  mentioned :  e.g.  ikfX'^iuiun  2w/)i|,  the  friend  of  Sulla  (Plut.  Sull.  86). 
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Others :  Suet.  Veep.  19.  luv.  8, 187.  Mas.  Max.  in  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  58.  Porph.  on 
Hor.  S.  2,  6,  72.  Auqustin.  civ.  d.  6, 10.  Vict.  Vit,  de  peraec.  Vand.  1,  47.  CIL.  8, 
6118  (cf.  Herm.  17,  495).  6,  1068.  1064.  4649.  Or.  2625 -Wilm.  2624;  cf.  below 
n.  9  and  above  §  7,  2.  On  the  archimimae  n.  8.  Besides  this  first  actor  were  also 
aetarea  teeundarum  (Suet.  CaL  87),  inferior  to  the  first  (Hor.  E.  1, 18, 18.  S.  1,  9,  46), 
who  imitated  him  throughout  (Suet,  1.1.)  and  received  blows  from  him  (Iuv.  5, 
171.  8, 192.  Martial.  2,  79,  8.  5,  61, 11.  Arnob.  adv.  g.7,88).  Soriz,  named  above 
ar  archimimus,  appears  also  in  secondary  parts  CIL.  10,  814  (C  Norhani  Soricis 
aecundarum  etc.).  Among  these  we  find  in  a  prominent  place  the  customary  part 
of  the  $tupidus  (Or.  2645.  Wilm.  2685  Aurdius  Eutychea^  ttupidus  gregia  urbani,  cf . 
Or.  2608  and  below  n.  9.  Iuv.  8, 197.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  29,  2),  who  appeared  capite 
reuo  (Heinrich  on  Iuv.  5,  171.  Non.  Marc  6  ccUvUur'^fruatnUur,  irctctum  a  calvis 
tnimUy  quod  aint  omn^ma  fruatratui,  Arnob.  LI.  deledantur  dii  atupidorum  capitibua 
fxtaia^  aalpiUarum  aonitu  ac  plauau^  factia  at  dictia  turpihua,  faaeinorum  ingentium 
rubare,  cf.  Schol.  Iuv.  6,  66  penem  Mt  habent  in  mimo,  Festus  826  s.  v.  salva  res 
(erroneously  bringing  in  the  palliata) :  aecundarum  partium  fuitj  qui  fere  omnibua 
mimia  paraaitua  inducilur, — CIL.  6,  10104  P.  Comdiua  P,  I.  Eaq,  Nig.  tertiarum. 
Qu.  in  place  here  ? 

8.  Peculiar  to  the  mimus,  and  a  principal  source  of  dissoluteness,  was  the 
representation  of  female  parts  by  women.  Cf.  §  7,  2.  Ammian.  28,  5,  8  cfint 
Antioehiae  .  .  .  acenicia  ludia  mimua  cum  uxore  immiaaua  e  medio  aumpta  quaedam 
imitaretur.  Many  mimae  attained  a  kind  of  celebrity,  e.g.  Arbuscula,  Dionysia, 
C3rtheris,  Origo,  Quintilia,  Thymele  (in  Juv.  and  Martial),  Basilla  (CIG.  8,  p. 
1028) ;  Claudia  ffermione,  archimima,  CIL.  6,  10106  Or.  4760 ;  Fabia  M.  et  C.  lib. 
Arete  arckimima  CIL.  6, 10107.    Sociarum  mimarum  CIL.  6, 10109. 

9.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  find  no  longer  the  number  of  performers  re- 
stricted to  certain  limits,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  cast  the  parts  systematically. 
Cf.  Pbtroh.  80  grex  agit  in  acena  mimiim,  pater  ille  vocatur,  filiua  hie,  nomen  divitia 
(of.  Sbh.  ep.  114, 6  in  mimo  divitea /ugitivi)  ille  tenet,  Plut.  de  soL  an.  19  pdfup  rXox^if 
Ifxovn  •  •  •  wakvTp6ffwreif.  Thus  the  Laureolus  (§  285, 1)  must  have  required 
a  large  company.  Seven  scenioi,  amongst  them  besides  archimimi  and  atupidi  (i.e. 
atupidi  Graeci  and  ordinary  atupidi)  a  pec(unioaua)  and  a  mttZ(ier),  are  mentioned 
in  two  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  cent.  CIL.  6, 1068-1064  s=Wilic.  1501 
a  and  b,  cf.  Mommsen,  Herm.  5,  808. 

10.  The  costume  of  the  mimi  was  a  many-coloured  harlequin^s  jacket,  centun- 
culua  (Apulei.  apol.  18) ;  without  calcei  (exceUceati,  Sen.  ep.  8,  8),  whence  the  name 
planipedes,  §  7,  8.  In  keeping  with  their  character  the  mimae  were  gaily  dressed 
leaving  the  person  almost  nude ;  peculiar  to  them  seems  to  have  been  the  recinium 
or  ricinium.  Festus  274  recinium  .  .  .  eaae  dixerunt  vir(jU.iay  toga(e  aimtle 
veatimentum  quoy  mulierea  utebantur,  praetextum  davo  purpureOj  unde  reciniati  mimi 
planipedea,  Cf.  Yarro  LL.  5, 182.  Noh.  542  ricinium  .  .  .  palliolum  femineuni 
breve.  Serv.  Aen.  1, 282  togaa  etiam  feminaa  habuiaae  cydndum  et  recini  uaua  oatendit, 
recinua  autem  dieitur  ab  eo  quod  poat  tergum  reicitur.  Masks  were  necessarily  ex- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  mimicry.  Elaborate  painting  of  the  face;  cf. 
HiERONYM.  ep.  60,  29  eat  quae  rubore  frontia  addito  paraaitoa  (cf .  n.  7  ad  fin.)  vineunt 
mimorum.  With  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  mimi  were  held,  see  e.  g. 
Vopisc.  Carin.  16,  7  mimia,  meretricibua,  pantomimia,  cantoribuay  lenonibua,  Trebell. 
Gallien.  21,  6.  trig.  tyr.  9, 1. 

11.  The  diction  of  the  popular  mimi  was  plebeian,  that  of  the  written  ones  less 
so,  partly  because  of  their  metrical  form ;  regarding  Laberius  see  Gell.  16,  7.    For 
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the  metres  we  find  in  the  fragments  iambio  senarii  and  trochaic  tetrameters. 
Cf .  §  192,  7.  Before  and  after  Laberins  and  Syrus,  metrical  form  was  probably 
restricted  to  cantica.  That  such  were  in  existence  is  clear  from  Petron.  85  {de 
Laterpieiario  mimo  canticum  ;  cf .  fufupdol  Plut.  Snll.  2.)  The  obtcena  cantica  with 
which  onme  convivium  ttrepit  (Quint.  1, 2, 8)  were  probably  taken  chiefly  from  mimi. 
Versus  catUare  in  Capitol.  Mazimin.  9,  5.  Also  salva  res  est  dum  catUal  senex, 
Fest.  826.  The  accompaniment  of  the  tibia  appears  to  have  belonged  principally 
to  the  saltatio;  Festus  826  b,  18  ad  tibicinem  saltare;  Gell.  1,  11, 12  si  utptanipedi 
saUatdi  .  .  .  numeros  et  modos  .  .  .  tibicen  incineret.  See  the  graceful 
epitaph  of  the  mimus  Vitalis  AL.  688  PLM.  8,  245. 

12.  Interesting  evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  mimus,  and  its  diffusion  in  the 
Eastern  Boman  Empire,  is  the  Apology  for  the  mimi  written,  under  Justinian,  by 
the  rhetor  Chorikios,  published  by  ChGraux,  Eev.  de  philol.  1,  209.  Cf.  also 
Joh.Ltdu8  magistr.  1,  40  ^  M<Auin^,  ^  i^&r  d7J0€P  fihni  fna^oiUyyi^  r€xviKb¥  fik¥  #xov<ra  oit^v 
\iy(fif  ti6»op  r6  vX^tfot  hriywaa  ycKCrn,,  On  the  mediaeval  mimi  cf.  Grysar  1.].  881 
and  Krahher,  Zf  AW.  1852,  888 :  the  last  pagan  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the 
last  mimi  and  joculatores  (see  the  description  of  a  person  of  this  kind  by  Maximns 
Taurinensis,  Muratori  Anecd.  4,  99),  and  the  earliest  notices  with  regard  to  the 
drama  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  represent  it  as  ecclesiastical,  and  as 
retaining  the  same  joculatores  in  its  service. 

18.  The  pantomimus,  being  a  kind  of  ballet,  hardly  belongs  to  literature. 
It  was  evolved  from  the  drama  (which  had  already  in  the  cafdicum  (§  16,  8) 
introduced  the  separation  between  actor  and  singer)  in  consequence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  taste  for  dancing  and  dumb-show,  and  quite  superseded  dialogue.^ 
Under  Augustus  (782/22  see  Hieron.  ad  ohron.  Eus.  for  that  year)  this  species  of  | 
play  was  given  an  independent  form  by  the  Cilician  Pylades  and  the  Alexandrine  / 
Bathyllos :  the  former  founded  tragic  pantomime,  which  remained  by  far  thejnore^ 
popular,  the  latter  comic  pcLntomime.  A  pantomimus  {luscr  mutus  CIL.  6,  4886 
Or.  6118),  appearing  in  different  parts  (male  or  female)  and  costumes,  according  as 
the  story  required,  represented  in  a  succession  of  solos  the  chief  incidents  of  a  plot 
(canticum  saltare  ;  in  mimis  seUlantibus^ia  pantomimes  CIL.  6, 10118 ;  see  however 
n.  11,  L  11),  while  a  choir  sang  the  words  during  and  between  the  dances  of  the 
pantomimus.  This  connecting  text  was  of  course  very  subordinate:  it  is  only 
rarely  that  we  hear  of  poets  of  note  undertaking  to  supply  such  librettos.  Lucan, 
however,  wrote  fabulae  salticae  (§  808,  4),  and  likewise  Statins  (§  821,  1)  and 
Arbronius  Silo  (§  252,  14).  Cf.  LFriedlImder,  Sittengesch.  2^,  406,  and  in 
Marquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverwalt.  8^,  551.  The  pantomimus  was  acted  by  a  single 
soloist:  pantomimae  are  quite  detached:  Sen.  ad  Helv.  12,  6.  AL.  810= PLM.  4, 
464  and  on  a  tessera  CIL.  6, 10128  Soj^e  TheorchathyUiana  arbitrix  imboliarum  is 
named  as  a  pupil  of  Bathyllos  and  of  Theoros,  who  was  also  very  celebrated  as  a 
pantomimus  (CIL.  6,  10115).  Concerning  the  emhoLia  (interludes)  cf.  embolium 
(Cic.  Sest.  116),  embdiarius  (CIL.  4, 1949),  emboliaria  (Plin.  NH.  7,  158.  CIL.  6, 
10127 -Or.  2618). 

9.  The  Atellanae  (fabulae  A.)  are  so  called  froHi  Atella,  a 
small  town  in  Campania,  in  a  country  originally  Oscan.  Atellan 
plays  originally  denoted  comic  descriptions  of  the  life  in  small 
towns,  in  which  the  principal  persons  gradually  assumed  a  fixed 
character.  After  the  Romans  (643/2  i  1)  had  annihilated  the  in- 
dependence of  Campania,  and  latinized   the  district,  both  the 
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thing  and  its  name  migrated  to  Eome,  and  soon  Maccus,  Bncco, 
Pappus  and  Dossennus  were  well-known  and  favourite  figures 
with  the  Itoman  people  also,  who  joined  to  them  similar  ones, 
such  as  Manducus,  Mania,  Lamia,  Pytho.  The  youth  of  Eome 
most  probably  liked  the  new  performances  as  an  improved  kind 
of  saturae,  and  they  themselves  played  in  them  masked  and 
speaking  in  Latin.  Only  the  general  plot  was  then  arranged, 
the  rest  being  left  to  improvisation.  The  scheme  of  the  plays 
was  all  the  simpler.  Their  form  may  be  presumed  to  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  a  simple  dialogue,  songs  in  satumian  metre  being 
perhaps  interspersed;  the  jokes  were  coarse,  accompanied  by 
lively  gesticulation,  which  was  also  obscene ;  the  diction  bore  a 
plebeian  character. 

1.  The  fragments  in  Bibbbck^s  Com.  225* :  ibid.  506  a  list  of  the  recorded  titles 
of  Atellanae.  EMunk,  de  fabolis  Atellanis,  Bresl.  1840.  Mommsen  BG.  2«,  487. 
Teuffel,  PBE.  1*,  1957.  LFbisdlIndeb,  Sittengesch.  2*,  891 ;  in  Marquardt's  rOm. 
Staatsverwalt.  8^  548. 

2.  DioMSDES  GL.  1,  490  iertia  gpecies  est  fabularum  latinarum  quae  a  cttnUUe 
Oicorum  Atdla,  in  qua  prtmum  coeptae  (more  probably  in  Oapna)  appdUUae  tutd 
AteUanae^  arffumetUis  dictiaque  iocularibus  nmiUi  aatyrieia  fahulU  graecis.  They 
resemble  the  Greek  Satyr-drama  (n.  8)  more  in  their  use  as  after-plays.  (Hence  the 
confusion  of  the  two  Porph.  on  Hor.  AP.  221.)  Mommsen  1.L  considers  the  Atellan 
plays  as  having  been  originally  from  the  earliest  times  Latin,  and  the  Oscan 
country  (latinijsed  since  548/211)  as  their  poetical  scene  only.  This  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  general  designation  of  the  Atellanae  as  osci  ludi  (Gic.  fam.  7, 1, 
8),  oscum  ludicrum  (Tac.  A.  4, 14),  the  principal  persons  as  o$cae  permmae  (Diomed. 
l.L  490,  20).  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  Capua  *  provincials  ^  came 
to  be  called  Atellani,  but  not  why  this  should  have  been  so  in  Bome.  Besides, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Oscan  play  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  farces 
of  Magna  Graecia  (cf .  n.  8). 

8.  Maccus  (cf.  Meucjcc^,  fiaucKo^)  is  stupid,  voracious  and  wanton,  Bucco  grimaces 
with  his  hucea^  gobbling  and  chattering.  Pappus  (wdrwos)  is  a  vain,  deluded  old 
man,  who  is  constantly  outwitted,  the  pantaloon.  Dossennus  (dorsum  f  cf.  Yel. 
Long.  GL.  7,  79,  4)  is  a  cunning  sharper,  the  dottore.  See  on  this  Mukk  LI.  28. 
Mommsen,  unterital.  Dial.  118.  A  maccus  in  OIL.  6, 10105  L,  Annaeus  M.f,  JE$q, 
Longinus  fnaceus  (cf.  Apul.  apol.  81).  For  maccus  and  Maocius  see  §  96, 1. — It  is 
also  the  same  typical  Dossennus,  not  a  comic  poet  of  the  name,  who  is  intended  by 
Horace  £.  2, 1, 178,  a  passage  which  has  not  yet  however  been  certainly  explained. 
Cf.  BiTscHL.  parerg.  p.  xiii,  opusc.  2,  544.  FBitter,  BhM.  5,  216.  HDCLntzeb,  ib. 
6,  288.  ChrGboh.  J  J.  129, 68.  Also  Sen.  ep.  89,  7  probably  quotes  from  a  scene  in 
an  Atellana:  hoc  verbo  (0*0^)  Homani  quoque  utAantur  ficui  phiicsophia  nunc 
quoque  utuntur.  quod  et  togatae  tibi  anliquae  probetbunt  et  inacriptus  Dotsenni 
monumento  titulus  ^  Hoepu  restate  d  eqphian  Doeeetmi  lege.''  Dossennus  indeed 
occurs  also  as  a  real  cognomen :  L.  Bubrius  Dossennus  GIL.  1, 480.  G.  Petronius 
Dossennus  GIL.  5,  2256  and  Fabius  Dossennus,  a  Boman  author  of  unknown  date 
and  profession  (jurist  or  grammarian  ?),  mentioned  by  Plin.  NH.  among  his 
authorities  for  b.  14  and  15  (fruit-trees)  and  quoted  14,  92. 
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4.  Lit.  7,  2,  12  quod  genut  ludorum  (At)  ab  Oku  acceptum  ttnuU  iuventus  nee 
ah  hidrionibu9  poUui  pa$9a  est  to  inatUutum  manet  ut  itctorea  AteUanarum  nee  tribu 
moveantur  et  etipendia  tamquani  expertee  artU  ludierae  faciant.  This  is  repeated 
in  his  peculiar  manner  by  Yal.  Max.  2, 4,  4.  Fest.  v.  personata  217  per  AteUanos^ 
qui  proprie  vocantur  peraonati^  quia  iu8  est  iia  nan  cogi  in  tcena  ponere  personam^ 
quod  ceteris  histrionibue  pcUi  necesee  est    Cf .  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  225. 

5.  NoN.  8,  29  Varro  Gerontodidcuealo :  putae  eoa  non  eitiue  triccu  Atellanaa  quam 
id  extricaturoe  f  Cf .  Tebtull.  spect.  17  Aidianus  geeticukUor,  Quint.  6,  8,  47  amphi- 
bolia^  neque  iUa  cbecena  quae  Atellani  e  more  captant. 

6.  Incorrectly  Strabo  5,  p.  28B  C  riaif  "OffKuw  ^icXeXoirdrwy  ij  didXeKTos  lUvci  vaph. 
ro<s  'Pwjuoiocs,  &are  koI  wwiiixara  irKti¥o^aT€ur$ai  /rard  ruu  d^ova  vdrptof'  koI  /ufioKoyeiaBat, 
The  Oscan  language  was  not  understood  at  Borne ;  cf.  Liv.  10,  20,  8.  Titin.  v.  104. 
Gell.  17, 17,  1.  Macb.  sat.  6,  4,  28.  Perhaps  the  rustic  language  in  the  Atellanae 
(Vabro  LL.  7,  84,  96)  appeared  so  strange  to  Strabo  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
difSirent  dialect,  a  mistake  perhaps  also  facilitated  by  the  name  osci  ludi. — But 
what  are  the  ludi  given  by  Caesar  to  the  people  regioneUim  urbe  tola  per  omnium 
linguarum  hitlrionee  in  Suet.  lul.  89  ?  No  doubt,  besides  Latin  and  Greek  pieces, 
popular  plays  written  in  the  Italic  languages  and  dialects. 

7.  When  689/115  the  Censors  artem  ludicram  ex  urbe  removerutUf  they  only 
excepted  the  latinum  tibieinem  et  ludum  talanum,  Cassiod.  (chron.  ad  a.  p.  620  M.). 
MHebtz  (de  ludo  talario,  BresL  1878)  writes  (with  Mommsen)  talarium^  and  under- 
stands by  it  a  rude  national  and  popular  play,  consisting  of  song  with  instrumental 
accompaniment,  like  the  fiayi^dol,  and  so,  called  from  the  vestis  talaris  of  the 
players.  Cic.  Att  1,  16,  8.  off.  1,  150.  Quint.  11,  8,  58.  Fronto  p.  160  Nab. 
Lrn.  magistr.  1,  40  (KaraaroKapla ;  cf .  A.  Beiffebscheid^  JB.  1880  8,  267). 

8.  It  does  not  appear  that  satyr-dramas  ever  belonged  to  Boman  literature ; 
cf.  in  DiOMEDES  (n.  2)  graecie  and  aatyrica  est  apud  graeeoe  /abida ;  Mar.  Victor. 
GLl  6, 82  {haee  apud  graeeoe  metri  species),  Wxlcker,  griech.  Trag.  1861.  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Trag.  628,  see  below  §  190,  2.  But  it  is  possible  that  Horace  in  his  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Satyr-drama  (AP.  290)  tacitly  purposed  to  induce  some  one  to  trans- 
plant this  kind  of  drama  to  Boman  soil,  and  thereby  assist  in  dislodging  the  coarse 
Atellana  from  its  place  as  after-piece.     Cf.  Teuffel,  BhM.  28,  498  and  above  §  8,  1. 

10.  In  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  Atellan  plays,  which  previously 
had  been  only  popular  farces,  received  literary  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Pomponius  of  Bononia  and  Novius,  they  being  the  first 
to  write  complete  texts  of  their  plays.  By  means  of  a  well-laid 
plot,  consistent  characters  and  metrical  form,  the  Atellan  plays 
were  then  raised  to  the  same  level  with  the  other  kinds  of 
comedy,  though  they  preserved  more  the  character  of  burlesques. 
Besides  the  description  of  popular  life  and  the  personal  allusions, 
we  now  find  also  mythological  titles  (cf.  §  18).  Henceforth  the 
Atellan  plays  were  used  in  Itome  as  after-plays,  and  performed 
by  professional  actors.  Even  under  the  first  Emperors  these 
plays  were  still  in  vogue  and  cultivated  by  Mummius,  but  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  period  their  voice  was  gradually  silenced 
and  they  were  merged  in  the  pantomimes. 
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1.  Cic.  fam.  7, 1,  8  (performance  of  osci  ludi  by  Pompeius  a.  699/55).  9, 16, 
7  (a.  706/46)  Mcundum  Oenomaum  Acciij  turn,  ut  dim  aoiebai^  AteUanam,  sed,  ut  nunc 
fit,  mimum  introduxisU.  Cf.  Mkr,  Yict.  GL.  6,  82  and  §  6,  4.  In  small  country- 
towns  Atellan  plays  were  occasionally  performed  by  themselves,  luv.  8, 175. 

2.  Suet.  Nero  89  DiUus  Atdlanarum  hUtrio  in  cantico  etc.  cf .  Galh.  18  AtdlanxM 
nUiaBimum  canticum  exanit.  luv.  6,  71  Urbicua  exodio  riaum  movet  Atdlanae  geatihua 
Autonoea.  OIL.  4,  2457  (from  Pompeii) : — Methe  Cominiaea  Atellana.  Tac.  A.  4,  14 
Caeaar  (Tiberius)  da  immodeaiia  hiatrumum  retlulit  .  .  .  oacuni  quondam  ludicrum, 
leviaaimae  apud  valgum  oUectationiay  eo  flagitiorum  at  virium  veniaae  ut  auctoritate 
patrum  coercendum  ait,  Cf.  Suet.  Tib.  45.  Calig.  27  Atdlanae  poetam  (perhaps 
Mummius  ?)  6b  ambigui  iod  veraiadum  media  ampfiithecUri  arena  igni  cremavit, — 
Macr.  sat.  1,  10,  8  Mummiua^  qui  poat  Novium  et  Pomponium  diu  iaceniem  artem 
Atdlaniam  auacitavit, — Spabtian.  Hadr.  26,  4  in  convivio  tragoediaa^  comoediaa, 
AteUanaa  .  .  .  aemper  exhibuit  (Hadrian).  Tebtull.  spectac.  17.  Amob.  adv. 
gent.  7,  88.    Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Atellan  plays  to  the  mimi,  see  §  8, 4. 

11.  Under  the  head  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Romans 
may  be  classed  all  they  possessed  in  a  metrical  form  (i.e.  in  the 
satumian  metre)  before  the  introduction  of  art-poetry,  i.e.  before 
Andronicus  and  the  year  514/240.  Some  productions  handed 
down  from  later  and  literary  periods  belong  to  an  older  time, 
both  in  tendency  and  character.  In  the  Imperial  period  we 
meet  especially  with  lampoons,  mural  inscriptions,  and  similar 
occasional  pieces,  chiefly  in  trochaic  seven-foot  metre,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  accented  rhythm  and  indiflferent  treatment  of  hiatus. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  early  Christian  hymns,  intended 
as  they  were  for  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  people,  being 
composed  in  the  same  manner. 

1.  A  list  of  poetical  productions  in  the  time  before  Andronicus  will  be  found 
below,  §  61  sqq. 

2.  The  custom  of  singing  at  work.  Yabro  ap.  Non.  56  hominea  ruaticoa  in 
vindemia  incondita  cantare,  aarcinatricea  in  machinia.  Yictorin.  GL.  6,  122  metrum 
.  .  .  uaurpatum  a  paatorihua  Calabria  qui  dtcantare  rea  ruaticua  hia  veraibua  adent. 
Singing  of  sailors  while  rowing:  A  rowing  song  from  a  cod.  Berol.  s.  VIII/IX. 
PLM.  8,  167,  BPbipeb,  BhM.  82,  528.  In  the  literary  period  we  may  assume  an 
earlier  origin  for  the  following :  a)  popular  love-songs,  one  of  which  is  alluded  to 
by  HoR.  S.  1,  5,  15.  But  the  serenades  in  Plaut.  Cure.  1,  2,  60  (in  cretic  metre), 
Hob.  C.  8. 10  and  Ovid.  amor.  1,  6  are  not  popular. — ^b)  Nursery  songs ;  see  Schou 
Pers.  8,  16  quae  infanlibua^  ut  dormiant,  aolent  dicere  aaepe:  (alia  Icdla,  lalla  aut 
dormi  aut  lacta  (FPB.  84;  cf.  BhM.  24,  619) ;  cf.  lallare  in  Pers.  8,  18  and  Ausok. 
epist.  16,  90  nutricia  inter  lemmata  LaUique  acmniferoa  modoa, — c)  Songs  used  in  the 
games  of  boys,  Hor.  E.  1, 1,  59.  2,  8,  417  (with  the  Schol.j,  from  which  (FPB.  56 ; 
see  LMCller,  JJ.  89,  484)  the  lines  should  most  probably  be  arranged  as  follows  : 
Hdbeat  acabiem  quiaquia  ad  me  vinerit  noviaaimua.  Hix  erit  qui  rdcte  faciei ;  qui  ntm 
faciei^  ndn  erit.  Such  probably  was  the  song  of  Gaesar^s  army  at  his  Triumph 
(708/46) :  Ptdcteria  ai  ride  faciea,  ai  non  faciea  rix  eria  (cf.  Dig.  48,  28).  Tit)chaic 
also  is    Vbi  non  aia  qui  fueria  non   eat  cur  vdia  (Jlu^  vivere  (Cic.  fam.  7,  3,   4 ; 
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cf.  BiBBECK^s  com.  p.  127,  Tbuffel  JJ.  Ill,  482).  Moreover  such  sentences  might 
pa88  from  literature  into  popular  usage  and  become  proverbial. — d)  Soldiers^  songs 
in  praise  and  in  mockezy  of  the  triumphatdr,  see  §  84,  lampoons  on  belated 
husbandmen  (Hob.  S.  1,  7,  28  with  Auson.  MoeelL  116  navita  labens  .  .  .  probra 
canit  teria  cuUoribut ;  on  this  see  Makmhardt,  mythoL  Forsch.  58),  on  misers 
(Plaut.  Trin.  850  ^Qu6d  habea  ne  haheda  et  illuc  quod  tuki  kales  habeas:  malum^ 
Qudndo  equidem  nee  tibi  bene  esse  pdte  pati  neque  dlteri  ^).  The  death  of  L.  Crassus 
(§  152)  gave  occasion  to  the  following  verse :  Pdatquam  Craeaus  cdrbo  factust^  Cdrbo 
(%  158,  4)  craseue  fdctue  eat  (Sacebdos  GL.  6,  461.  MHaupt  opusc  8,  825).  The 
inscriptions  in  trochaic  septenarii  have  been  collected  by  FBCcheler,  anthol.  lat. 
epigr.  lat.  spec.  8  (Bonn  1876),  11. 

8.  In  the  popular  eflVisions  of  the  Imperial  period  we  also  find  a  predilection 
for  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language.  In  this 
metre  we  have  e.g.  GIL.  8, 298, 0B.-HE2f zeh  6674  (epitaph  of  the  soldier  T.  CissoniuB : 
diim  fiixi  bihi  libenter;  bibUe  voa  qui  vivitia)^  and  the  lampoons  of  this  period  in 
ScETov.  lul.  80  (cf.  49,  51),  Schol.  Iuv.  5,  8.  Cf.  Suet.  Galig.  6.  Galb.  6.  Vopibc. 
Aurel.  6,  5.  7,  2.  Cf.  §  81,  2.  The  refrain  of  which  Festus  (285)  says  retiario 
adveraua  mirmiUanem  pugnanti  caniatur  appears  to  be  in  sotadic  metre:  ^N6n  td 
peto,  piadm  peto  quid  md  fugt'j  GdlUf^  An  epifframmatariua  in  Yopisc.  Florian. 
16,  8.  Cf.  GHBebnbtein,  versus  ludicri  in  Boman.  Caesares  priores.  Halle 
1810.  Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  165. — For  Church-hymns  cf.  e.g.  Apparebit  ripentina 
Diea  magna  d&mini^  etc.  More  below  under  Commodianus,  Damasus,  Ambrosius, 
Yenantius  Fortunatus  and  others.  Bhyme  (assonance)  soon  began  to  assert  itself ; 
it  is  to  be  foimd  not  infrequently  in  Plautus  in  the  first  half  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameters;  see  HUskner,  JJ.  107,  174;  L.  Buchhold,  paromoeosis  74;  also  the 
two  popular  poems  of  the  6th  cent.  a.d.  in  Greoobovius,  Gesch.  d.  St.  Bom.  1,  872. 
WGaiMif,  zur  Gksch.  d.  Beims,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1851. 

4.  Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  97.  Ed£l±8Tand  du  M£ril,  ponies  populaires  latines 
ant^rieures  au  douzi^me  si^le,  Paris  1848.  Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2786.  LMOlleb, 
de  re  metr.  poett.  latt.  (Lps.  1861)  445  (de  poesi  rhythmica).  Westphal,  griech. 
Metrik  2*  (Lps.  1868),  5a 

12.  The  regular  drama  was  the  first  of  the  various  kinds  of 
art-poetry  imported  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  was  soon  diligently  cultivated  both  in  its  serious 
and  its  comic  side,  with  more  or  less  originality.  But  the  enter- 
taining kinds  prevailed  greatly,  the  palliata,  togata  (including 
the  trabeata  and  tabernaria)  ;  the  mimus  (or  the  planipedia, 
§  7,  3),  to  which  the  Atellan  plays  in  their  later  form  and  the 
Ehinthonica  may  be  added.  Of  serious  plays  we  have  besides 
tragedy  only  the  praetexta  to  name. 

1.  DoiiAT.  de  com.  p.  9,  28  Beififersch. :  Fabula  generals  nomen  eat ;  eiua  duae 
primae  partea  aunt  tragoedia  et  comoedia,  Caesius  Bassus  GL.  6,  812  (cf.  ib.  247) 
enumerates :  tragoedia^praeteaUata^  comoedia^  tabernaria^  Atellana^  RhitUhonica^  mimi, 
DoVATUS  l.I.  p.  10  B. :  comoediarum  formae  aunt  tree :  palliatae^  graecum  habitum 
referentea^  togatae^  iuxta  formam  peraonarum  habitum  togarum  desiderantes^  .  .  . 
AteUan€$e  etc.  and  p.  9  B. :  comoedia  multaa  (hrrd  Lyd.  de  mag.  1,  40)  apeciea  habet : 
aut  enim  palliala  eat  aut  togata  aut  tabernaria  aut  Atellana  aut  mimua  aut  lihin- 
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thonica  aut  planipedia  (rXwiTtiapla  Ltd.  LL),  Euamth.  de  com.  p.  7  B. :  pott 
w4a¥  KUfupSlaw  (therefore  after  the  pcdliata)  LeUinos  multa  fahtdarum  genera  pro- 
tulUaej  ut  toffataey  ab  seaenicis  (?8caeni9)  atque  arffumentis  latinit;  praeteoctoM  .  .  . ; 
AUXLanat  .  .  .;  Rhinthonicas^  ab  auctorie  nomine ;  tahemartas^  ah  humilitcUe  argu' 
menti  et  ttUi;  mimos,  ah  diutuma  imiUUione  vilium  rerum  et  levium  peraonarum. 
Valuable  notices  on  the  various  kinds  (though  mixed  with  errors)  are  found  in 
DioMEDES,  GL.  1,  487-492,  as  also  in  Euanthiub  and  Donatus  de  oomoedia. 
Cf .  §  406,  6. 

2.  After  514/240  there  were  legitimate  dramatic  performances  at  the  ludi 
Homanif  §  94,  2.  As  early  as  540/214  ludi  scaenici  were  given  yearly  at  the  ludi 
Romania  pLebeii  and  ApoUinares ;  likewise  after  560/194  at  the  Megalesia.  Theatrical 
performances  also  took  place  from  an  early  date  at  ludi  wAivi  (see  PvBoltenbtebn, 
de  rebus  scaenicis  Bom.,  Greifsw.  1875).  In  the  year  600/154,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  the  demolition  of  a  stone  theatre  which  had  been  already  begun  was 
ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  forbidden  to  sit  during  the  games. 
More  brilliant  productions  {ludi  curatius  editi  Tag.  A.  14,  21)  after  LMummius 
609/145.  From  this  time  complete  theatres  were  erected  each  year  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  with  rows  of  raised  seats,  although  still  of  wood,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  theatre  was  pulled  down  on  each  occasion  after  bdng  used ;  it  was  only  after 
the  year  699/55  that  the  first  stone  theatre  in  Bome  was  built  by  Pompey ;  this 
was  followed  741/18 .by  the  stone  theatres  of  Cornelius  Balbus  and  Marcellus ;  these 
three  permanent  theatres, — the  only  ones  which  Bome  possessed — accommodated  , 
altogether  about  50,000  persons. — The  manager  (dominus  gregia),  who  probably  as  a 
rule  sustained  the  chief  character  as  well,  bought  the  piece  from  the  author  on  his 
own  account  (cf.  §  110,  2,  2 ;  also  §  228,  2),  concluded,  at  his  own  risk,  the  contract 
for  the  representation  with  the  curatorea  ludorum,  selected  the  company,  costumes 
etc  (vestie,  ornamental  apparatus  ecaenieus)  and  rehearsed  the  parts  under  the 
direction  of  the  author.  The  practical  management  of  theatrical  troupes  was  no 
doubt  conducted  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  a^poioi  rCjv  vcpi  rhv  At6vvffO¥  rex^irCwy  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Syracuse,  Bhegium  and  Naples :  at  a  later  time  there 
were  Greek  theatrical  companies  in  Bome  itself :  AMCller,  griech.  BtLhnenaltert. 
Freib.  1886,  894.  410. — See  in  gen.  Bitschl,  Parerga  227,  sq.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag. 
647.  LFrisdlImder  in  Marquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8',  528.  BAbnold,  das 
altrOm.  Theatergebftude,  Wurzb.  1878.    Cf .  above  §  6,  8. 

13.  In  tragedy  the  Eomans  were  throughout  dependent  upon 
the  Ghreeks.  It  is  true  that  there  were  points  in  the  character, 
the  institutions  and  history  of- the  Romans  which  would  have 
been  favourable  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  tragic  litera- 
ture; but  the  poetical  power  necessary  for  shaping  these  sub- 
jects was  not  possessed  by  them,  least  of  all  when  tragedies  were 
first  presented  to  them.  They  were  translations  from  the  Greek, 
of  rude  execution  in  the  case  of  Andronicus,  but  steadily  im- 
proved and  made  more  original  by  Naevius,  Ennius,  Pacuvius  and 
\  Accius.  The  taste  of  the  mass  for  spectacles,  unable  as  they 
were  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  subject-matter  and  form 
of  the  foreign  plays,  was  gratified  by  brilliant  mise  en  sc^ne. 
All  these  tragic  writers  of  the  Republican  time  possessed  great 
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gravity  in  their  characters,  sentiments  and  style,  though  they 
fell  occasionally  into  bombast  or  triviality,  and  made  their 
verses  somewhat  awkwardly.  The  same  may  be  assumed  of  the 
tragedies  of  Atilius,  C.  Titius,  C.  JuUus  Caesar  Strabo,  Varro,  Q. 
Cicero,  Cassius  of  Parma,  and  also  probably  of  those  of  Santra 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  though  the  last  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
original  in  his  subjects.  The  early  Imperial  period,  during  which 
the  attention  of  educated  men  wels  again  turned  to  the  ancient 
Boman  tragic  writers,  produced  also  new  pl^ys,  of  course  with 
more  technical  finish.  Here  we  may  mention  L.  Varius'  Thyestes, 
Ovid's  Medea,  Pupius  and  also  Gracchus,  Turranius,  Mam.  Scaurus, 
Pomponius  Secundus  and,  above  all,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
But  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part  book- 
dramas,  which  did  not  pretend  to  popular  effect,  and  only  courted 
the  applause  of  the  poet's  friends  at  recitations.  Among  the  later 
tragic  writers  only  Curiatius  Matemus  is  of  any  consequence. 

1.  Tragicorum  latin,  reliquiae,  rec.  OBibbeck,  Lps.'  1871.  Textual  criticism 
in  EBahrens  (JJ.  105,  621),  Berok  (op.  1,  819,  and  against  this  Bibbeck,  BhM. 
29,  209).  FGWelcker,  die  griech.  TragOdien  (Bhein.  Mus.  Suppl.  2,  8),  Bonn 
1841,  p.  1332-1484  and  OBibbeck,  die  ri>m.  TragOdie  d.  Bepubl.,  Lpz.  1875;  cf. 
likewise  ABsiFrERscHEiD  JB.  1880  3,  265.  It  is  open  to  (question  whether,  as 
JEtiBBicK  supposes  (rOm.  Trag.  24,  204),  ancient  Boman  tragedies,  such  as  Livius* 
Ino  and  Ennius^  Athamas  were  modernised  in  the  first  century  a.d. — CHoRSTMAiTH, 
de  vett.  tragg.  rom.  lingua,  MUnst.  1870.  LBbunel,  de  tragoedia  ap.  Bom.  circa 
princip.  Aug.  corrupta,  Par.  1884. 

2.  The  number  of  tragic  poets  known  to  us  by  more  or  less  explicit  mention 
amounts  at  the  utmost  to  86^  that  of  their  plays  to  150  at  most  (lists  in  Bibbbck 
trag. '  p.  868 ;  rOm.  Trag.  634) ;  only  those  of  Seneca  have  been  preserved.  The 
subjects  of  the  Trojan  cycle  were  especially  popular.  A  general  criticism  in 
QuiHT.  10, 1,  97. 

8.  Tragedy  also  consisted  of  portions  of  sedate  and  of  more  excited  character,  of 
dialogue  and  of  lyric  parts  which  were  sung — diverbium  (deverbium)  and  cantica. 
The  dialogue  was  principally  in  iambic  trimeters,  admitting,  however,  in  the 
Bepublican  period,  of  spondees  (and  so  also  anapaests  and  dactyls)  in  all  places 
except  the  last,  and  was  only  treated  with  more  purity  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  eantica  show  little  variety  in  their  metres,  anapaests  and  cretics  being  the 
most  frequent,  besides  which  we  have  also  trochaic  and  iambic  tetrameters,  and 
dactylic  lines.     They  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia  (Cic.  or.  Id4.  de  or.  1,  254. 

'<y  TuBC  1, 107.  HoR.  AP.  215),  and  habitute  were  skilled  enough  to  know  the  piece 
about  to  be  performed  from  the  prelude  of  the  tibicen  (Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  20,  cf.  de 

/60    or.  8^  196.    DoNAT.  de  com.  p.  12, 11  B). — Begarding  the  splendid  mounting:  Cic. 

ia  i  fanu  7,  1.  Hob.  E.  2^  l,-'208.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  684. — For  crepidata  (from  cre- 
pida^  Kfnjwltf  equivalent  to  coihumut)  denoting  Boman  tragedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter,  see  §  14,  2. 

4.  In  Cicero^s  time  the  eminent  actor  Aesopus  (s3e  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  674) 
brought  tragedies  (espec  those  of  Pacuvius  and  Accius)  very  much  into  vogue : 
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see  e.g.  Cic.  Sest.  120,  fin.  5,  68.    Tusc.  1,  106.    Lael.  24.    Other  tragoediarum 
adores  are  BupiliuB  (Cic.  off,  1,  114),  Catienus  and  Fufius  (Hob.  8.  2,  9f"^)i/^ 
Apelles  (Suet.  Oalig.  88),  Glyko  (Pkrs.  5,  9),  Apollinaris  (Suet.  Vesp.  19). — In 
Cioero^s  time  tragedies  were  written  in  three  acts:  see  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  lyA^4^,^^^ 
BiBBECK,  rOm.  Trag.  641.  / 

5.  A  chorus  in  the  Greek  manner  was  impossible  for  the  Bomans  for  the  simple 
reason  of  the  Senate  occupying  the  orchestra.  Ghoric  dancing  (cf.  also  §  1,  4)  being 
thus  excluded,  we  find  now  and  then  a  number  of  performers  simultaneously  on 
the  stage,  which  was  wider  for  this  reason  (A.  MCllee,  BtLbnenaltert.  19),  and 

c  'J  singing  together  {ccUervae  atque  concetUua^  Cic.  de  or.  8,  196;  cf.  Columella  12,  2; 

cf.  §  16,  5).  In  the  ancient  Boman  tragedians  a  certain  imitation  of  the  Greek 
choric  songs  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were  mere  translators;  this  is 
supjwrted  by  such  titles  as  Bacchae,  Eumenides  (cf.  Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  66,  Pis.  46), 
HelleneSf  Myrmidones^   Phinidae^  Phoenissae^   Stasiastae^    Troades^   as  well  as  by 

ft-j  numerous  details.    The  account  of  Lucullus,  e.g.  in  Hob.  E.  1,  6,  40  (cf.  Plut. 

Lucull.  89)  presupposes  a  chorus  (§  16,  4).  Cf.  Poltb.  80,  18.  In  Andronicus^ 
Ino  (§  94,  5)  the  chorus  sang  hymnum  Triviae  (Teb.  Maub.  1984 —  GL.  6,  888);  in 
Naevius^  Lycurgus  we  find  a  chorus  of  bacchanals,  in  Ennius^  Iphigenia  (Gell. 
19, 10, 12)  and  Medea  (fr.  14—Eub.  Med.  1251)  there  is  a  chorus;  in  Pacuvius  is  a 
stasimum  (Mab.  Vict.  GL.  6,  77),  and  in  Antiopa,  Chryses,  Niptra  there  are  also 
parts  resembling  a  chorus.  A  chorus  Proserpinae  is  mentioned  by  Vabbo  LL.  6, 
94.  Traces  of  choruses  are  more  scarce  in  Accius,  though  evident  in  the  Bacchae 
and  Philocteta.  Pomponius  Secundus  (§  284,  7)  and  Seneca  would  not.  it  may  be 
supposed,  have  composed  choric  songs  (to  mark  the  acts)  without  the  example  of 

ilt^  the  ancient  poets,  and  Horace  (AP.  198)  would  not  have  discussed  so  fully  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  chorus,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  the  Boman  drama.  Cf . 
concerning  a  dexter  ador  Makil.  astr.  5,  485  aequabit  choros  gestu,  Phaedb.  5,  7,  25 
tune  chorus  igtwlum  modo  redueto  canticum  insonuit^  cuius  haecfuit  senterUia:  Laetartj 
inccluniis  Eoma,  salvo  Principe,  Gbtsab,  d.  Canticum  u.  d.  Chor  in  der  rOm.  Trag., 
Wien  1855=SBer.  d.  Wien.  Ak.  15,  865.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  227.  Bibbeck,  rOm. 
Trag.  687. 

6.  In  the  Imperial  period  the  tragic  representations  resolved  themselves  into 
their  component  parts,  and  degenerated  into  soli  by  virtuosi  (singers  and  pan- 
tomimists).  For  the  pantomimi  see  above  §  8,  18.  Just  as  these  reproduced 
tragic  scenes  by  gesticulation,  so  the  singers  executed  tragic  arias  in  a  costume 
corresponding  to  their  rdle.  Begarding  Nero^s  passion  for  such  performances 
§  286,  9.  Cf.  LFbiedlIkdkb,  Sittengesch.  2^,  404.  GBoissieb,  de  la  significatioD 
des  mots  cantare  et  saltare  iragoediam^  Bev.  archeolog.  N.S.  4  (1861),  888. 

14.  The  (fabula)  praetexta  is  the  Eoman  tragedy  of  a 
national  character ;  in  the  absence  of  indigenous  heroic  legends, 
historic  subjects  were  adopted  and,  as  a  rule,  by  poets  who  also 
wrote  tragedies  (on  Greek  subjects  and  after  Greek  originals). 
Thus  Naevius  (Clastidium,  Romulus),  Ennius  (Ambracia,  Sabinae), 
Pacuvius  (Paullus),  Accias  (Aeneadae  s.  Decius,  Brutus),  and 
Balbus  Iter  ad  Lentulum;  as  dramas  for  reading  Pomponius 
Secundus  composed  an  Aeneas,  Persius  a  play  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  unknown,  Curiatius  Maternus  a  Domitius  and  a  Cato,  an 
unknown  poet  a  Marcellus  (?)  The  tragedy  of  Octavia  claims  to  be 
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a  praetexta.  In  form  and  character  these  plays  were  made  after 
tragic  models,  they  were  even  more  elaborately  furnished,  as  the 
themes  were  of  national  interest,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  their 
style  which,  in  agreement  with  the  subjects,  was  less  sublime. 

1.  The  form  praelexia  is  used  by  Asimius  Pollio  (in  Cic.  fain.  10,  ^  8.  6).     ^  3  ff 
Horace  (AP.  iW8),  Proiius  (vita  Persii,  p.  237  Jahn),  Festus  (223 ;   cf .  352) ;  the 
designation  praeUxtata  prevails  in  the  later  grammarians. 

2.  DiOHEDEs  GL.  1,  489  prima  species  est  togatanim  (national  dramas)  quae 
praetexialae  dicutdur^  in  quihus  impercUarum  negotia  agebantur  et  puUica  et  reges 
ramani  vd  duces  inducuntur^  personarum  dignitate  et  sullimilate  tragoediis  similes, 
praetextatae  autem  dicuntur  quia  fere  regum  vd  magistratuum  qui  praetexta  utuntur 
in  eiusmodi  fabulis  acta  comprehenduntur.  (Cf.  praetextati  in  magistratihus^  in 
saeerdotiis^  Liv.  34,  7.  Also  Non.  541.)  Diomed.  1.1.  490  togata  praetextata  a 
tragoedia  differt  quod  in  tragoedia  heroes  inducuntur^     ,     .    .    in  praetextata  autem 

.  .  Brutus  vd  Decius^  item  Marcdlus  (§  94,  6)  (jvd  Africanus  et  his  similia,  is 
added  by  Bhabanus  Maurus,  Opera  1,  47  ed.  Colon.  1627:  is  this  credible??  See 
JRiBBECK,  com.'  p.  cxviii^.  Makil.  5,  483  (dexter  (tctor)  magnos  heroas  aget  civisque 
logatos,  DoMAT.  de  com.  p.  9  B.  tragoedia,  si  latina  argumentatio  sit,  praetexta 
dicitur.  Euahth.  de  com.  p.  7  B.  praetextatiu,  a  dignitate  personarum  tragicarum 
ex  latina  historia,  Ltdus  de  mag.  1,  40  (tragedy)  r^fiMerai  €ls  KpriTiSdray  (§  13,  8. 
DoiTAT.  Ter.  Ad.  prol.  7)  ical  vpaiT€^ara»'  &¥  t^  ijukv  KprjTidaTa  iXKri^iKiis  #x*'  inroditrett,  if 
9^  wpaire^ara  ^fUMcds.  Tacitus  dial.  2,  inaccurately,  designates  Curiatius  Matemus*  [ 
Oato  as  tragoedia  (cf.  Plaut.  Amphitr.  prol.  41.  98.  Capt.  62).  Sen.  ep.  1, 8,  8  means 
praetextae  in  speaking  of  togatae ;  see  §  17, 1.  Performance  of  the  praetextae  per- 
haps at  ludi  Iriumphales  (GBOpee).  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  separate  portions 
of  Greek  tragedies  were  utilised,  just  as  in  the  togatae  (below,  §  17)  use  was  made  of 
individual  details  in  the  new  Attic  comedy.  Traces  of  the  utilising  of  praetextae  in 
livy  ?  e.g.  in  the  siege  of  Veil  5,  21  (cf .  in  the  same  chapter  §  8  haec  ad  ostenta- 
tumem  scaenae  gaudentis  miraadis  aptiora,  see  Bibbeck,  BhM.  86,  321).  Perhaps 
we  may  also  refer  to  a  praetexta  the  beautiful  Pompeian  wall-painting  (copied  in 
the  Mus.  Borbon.  1,  84.  Yisoohti,  ioonogr.  rom.  8, 56),  which  among  all  those  found 
there  stands  alone  as  historical,  and  represents  the  dying  Sophoniba  attended 
by  Scipio  and  Masinissa;  see  OJahh,  der  Tod  der  Sophoniba,  Bonn  1859. 
ABbifferscheid,  JB.  1880  8,  265.— Collection  of  the  remains  of  the  praetextae  in 
BiBBBCK,  trag. »  277.  Cf.  FGWelcker,  die  griech.  Trag.  (1841)  1344.    1888.    1402. 

15.  The  earliest  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  comedy  (cf.  §  12) 
is  the  palliata,  on  Greek  subjects  and  imitated  from  Greek 
originals,  especially  the  New  Attic  Comedy.  Its  period  extends 
over  the  whole  6th  century  u.c.  To  this  belong  Andronicus, 
Naevius,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Trabea,  Atilius,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Ju- 
ventius.  Statins  Caecilius,  Luscius  Lanuvinus,  Terence,  Plautius, 
Torpilius :  a  series  of  names  on  the  one  hand  representing  a  scale 
of  increasing  refinement  in  style,  but  on  the  other  hand  also  of 
decreasing  originality  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Greek 
originals.  The  first  composers  of  palliatae  endeavoured  to  as- 
similate their  pieces  to  the  popular  taste  by  various  additions 
of  a  local  or  temporal  character,  or  by  making  them  more  coarse ; 
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the  later  ones,  Terence  e.g.,  despised  attractions  of  this  kind,  but 
in  so  doing  lost  the  popular  sympathies,  which  were  turned  to 
the  more  amusing  style  of  the  togatae,  Atellanae  and  mimi.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  production  of  new  palliatae  ceased, 
and  if  plays  of  this  class  were  wanted,  the  stage  had  to  fall  back 
upon  older  literature.  The  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  sub- 
sisted on  the  stage  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  (cf. 
■  (o  §  99.  109).  The  original  productions  during  this  latter  period, 
©•g-  by  Vergilius  Romanus  and  M.  Pomponius  Bassulus,  were 
confined  to  small  circles  and  remained  without  effect. 

1.  DiOHED.  6L.  1,  489  graecaa  fahulcis  ah  habUu  pallicUas  Varro  ait  nominari. 
Plaut.  Cure.  2,  8,  9  iati  Graeci  paUiati  etc.  Pallium  graeeanicum  (Suet.  Dom.  4)= 
IfiaTiop  iWriifiK&¥  (LuciAN.  mere.  cond.  25).  Sen.  controv.  9,  26, 13  cum  latine  decl-ama- 
veruntj  toga  posita^  aumpto  pallioj  .  .  .  graece  ded-amahavt.  The  palliata  was 
also  briefly  styled  comoedia  and  the  poets  belonging  to  it  comici  (Eitschl,  Parerga 
189).  Hence  Diohed.  GL.  1,  490  togata  tahemaria  a  ccmoedia  differty  qwxt  in 
comoedia  graeci  ritui  inducuntur  peraonaeque  graectie  .  .  .,  in  ilia  vero  latinae 
.  .  .  Terentius  et  Caecilius  comoedias  »crip»erunt.  In  this  way  Quint.  11,  8,  178 
mentions  Demetrius  and  Stratokles  as  maximos  adores  comoediarum  of  his  time, 
the  following  description  and  ib.  182  showing  that  palliatae  are  understood.  So 
also  Fronto  ep.  p.  54  and  211  Nab.  (comoedias^  Atellanaa).  106  (aententiaa  comes  ex 
comoedis)  etc. 

2.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  was  too  much  connected  with  its  own  period  to  be  £t 
for  imitation  by  another  nation  and  in  a  different  period  (on  Vergilius  Bomanus, 
the  imitator  of  Old  Attic  Comedy,  see  §  882,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Comedy,  the  nearest  in  time,  in  the  6th  century  u.c.  held  the  stage,  and  was  by 
its  typical  delineation  of  character  and  general  human  bearing  especially  fitted  to 
be  transplanted  to  foreign  soil.  In  it  we  notice  especially  Menander,  next  to  him 
Diphilos  and  Philemon.    Others  are  mentioned  by  Gell.  2,  28,  1  comoedias  lecti- 

I  tamus  nostrorum  poetarum  sumptas  ac  versas  de  Graedsy  Menandro  out  Posidippo  out 
,  AjHjilodoro  aut  Al^xide  et  quibusdam  item  aliis  comicis.    Buooe,  de  causis  neglectae 
ap.  Bom.  comoediae  Graecorum  veteris  et  mediae,  Christiania  1828. 

8.  On  the  dying  out  of  the  pall,  f?)  in  tVie  Imperial  period,  see  M.  Aurel.  comm. 
11,  6  TJr  Wa  Kufju^la  7rp6t  ri  Tore  xapeiXtiTrai,  ^  xar  6}dyop  iirl  Hjy  ix  fUfiri<r€utt  ^iXorcxi'fcv 
iwepp&rf-  A  mere  exercise  of  the  pen  was  the  experiment  of  Surdinus,  ingenioaus 
adulescens  (in  the  Augustan  period,  §  268,  6),  a  quo  graecae  fahdae  deganter  in 
sermonem  latinum  converaae  aunt  (Sen.  suas.  7, 12).  Comoediaa  audio  in  Plin.  ep.  5, 8, 2 
should  be  understood  of  recitation  (as  in  the  case  of  Vergilius  Bomanus).  On  the 
traces  of  the  acting  of  comedies  in  late  Imperial  times,  see  LFriedlInder,  Sitten- 
gesch.  Boms  2^,  566. 

4.  A  curious  classification  of  the  poets  of  palliatae  (Caecilius  Statius,  Plautus, 
Naevius,  Licinius,  Atilius,  Terentius,  Turpilius,  Trabea,  Luscius,  Ennius)  by 
Volcacius  Sedigitus,  in  Gell.  15,  24,  see  §  147,  8. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  written  palliatae  (except  Plautus  and  Terence) 
especially  in  OBibbeck,  Comicorum  rom.  .  .  .  fragm.,  Lps.^  1878.  For  textual 
criticism  cf.  ThBerok  op.  1,  879.  HAKoch  JJ.  109,  187.  FBOcheler  BhM.  29,  195. 
KDziatzko  ib.  81,  876.  ASpengel,  die  lat.  KomOdie  (address),  Mtinchen  1878 
(Bayr.  Akad.). 
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16.  From  the  New  Comedy  the  palliata  borrowed  the  general 
spirit  of  the  later  over-refined  Hellenism  with  its  moral  inertia 
and  levity,  and  in  particular  the  plots,  characters,  construction 
and  outward  form,  even  in  details,  e.g.  the  prologue  and  epilogue. 
The  palliata  being  without  a  chorus  like  the  New  Comedy, 
each  piece  is  divided  into  portions  of  dialogue  (diverbia)  and 
monodies  (cantica).  In  the  first  the  poets  of  the  palliatae  cur- 
tailed, for  their  audiences,  the  loquacity  of  their  originals, 
while  they  introduced  more  action,  especially  by  means  of  the 
so-called  *  contamination,'  being  moreover  less  limited  in  the 
number  of  their  performers  than  their  originals.  The  dialogue 
is  generally  in  iambic  senarii;  in  the  cantica  we  have,  besides 
septenarii,  a  frequent  use  of  cretics  and  bacchics,  the  latter  pro- 
portionately strict,  the  prosody  of  the  senarii  with  numerous  and 
large  concessions  to  the  popular  pronunciation.  The  delivery,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek  custom,  consisted  partly  of  declamation 
(without  musical  accompaniment)  partly  of  recitative  and  song; 
these  two  last  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia.  The  performers  were 
not  masked  until  after  the  time  of  Terence. 


1.  Description  of  the  palliata  esp.  in  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  57.  The  chief 
characters  in  both  are  miserly  fathers,  spendthrift  sons,  cunning  slaves,  greedy 
and  amorous  hetaerae,  low  panders,  coarse  and  boastful  soldiers,  starved  parasites. 
Maxil.  5,  472  ardentia  iuvenes  raptctaque  in  amore  puellas  elusoaque  aenes  agileaque  jper 
omnia  aervoa.  Apul.  flor.  16,  64  et  leno  perfidua  (thus  AAblt  reads  for  periuma)  et 
amatar  /ervidua  et  aervulua  callidua  et  arnica  inltidena  et  uxor  inhibena  (?  inprttdena 
OCrusius)  et  mater  indulgena  et  patruua  obiurgator  et  aodcUia  opitulator  et  milea 
gloriator  (thus  LTbaube,  BhM.  89,  630  reads  for  proeliator),  aed  et  paraaiti  edacea 
et  parentea  tenacea  et  meretricea  procacea.  Is i  dob.  orig.  18,  46  comoedi  aunt  quipriv- 
atorum  hominum  acta  dictia  ac  geatu  canebant  atque  atupra  virginum  et  amorea 
meretricum,  in  auia  /abulia  exprimebant.  On  the  personal  names  in  comedy  see 
Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  1,  1,  1  and  Andr.  1,  3,  21  and  Eitschl.  op.  3,  808.  883.  350. 

2.  EuANTH.  de  com.  p.  7  B.  comoediae  motoriae  aunt  aut  atatariae  aut  mixtae, 
motariae  turbulentae,  atatariae  quietiorea,  mixtae  ex  utroque  actu  conaiatentea. 
According  to  this  the  Plautine  plays  are  nearly  all  motoriae,  (but  e.g.  Capt.  and 
Trim  ore  atatariae),  the  Terentian  mostly  mixtae,  Phormio  is  a  motoria,  Heautontim. 
a  atataria  (Ueaut.  proL  86).  In  agreement  with  this  the  actors  (cf.  Donat.  ad  Ter. 
Ad.  prol.  24  and  Quintil.  11,  8, 178)  and  then  also  the  orators  (Cic.  Brut.  116.  289) 
were  divided  into  atatarii  and  motorii.  According  to  their  contents  the  pieces  are 
either  character-plays  (e.g,  Plautus'  Aul.,  and  likewise  e.g.  Mil.  True.)  or  strictly 
intrigues  {e,g.  Bacch.  Pseud.  Pers.  Poen.)  with  a  variety  of  by-plots  and  episodes  : 
the  dramatic  expedients  are  also  tolerably  \iniform,  as  e.g.  the  surprises,  modes  of 
duping,  disguises,  confusions,  recognitions,  etc. 

8.  DiOMEDES  GL.  1,  491  latinae  comoediae  chorum  non  habent,  aed  ducbua  membria 
ionium  eonatant,  diverbio  et  cantico  (cf.  Bitscul,  op.  8,  84).  primia  autem  temporibua, 
aiaUi  adaerit  TranquiUua  (§  847),  omnia  quae  in  aeena  veraantur  in  comoedia  age- 
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bantur,  Nam  et  patUamimiut  et  pythauUs  et  choratUea  in  comoedia  canebant  (the 
pantomimus  perhaps  after  the  separation  of  singing  and  acting ;  cf.  Liv.  7,  2,  10 
inde  ad  manum  catUari  histrianibut  coeptum  diverbiaque  tatUum  ipsarum  voci  rdida). 
Gradually,  he  states,  the  histrionet  {actores  comoediarum)  were  separated  from  the 
mimi  and  tibicines.  The  notice  in  the  gloaaae  SalomonU  is  exaggerated  (BhM.  22, 
446.  28,  418) :  aput  JRomanoa  quoque  Plautua  cainoediae  chorot  exemplo  Chraecorum 
ifueruit  (so  in  Budens  290-805  chorus  of  fishermen).    Cf.  n.  5. 

4.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  seldom  employed  more  than  three  actors;  see 
AMCller,  gr.  Btthnenalterttlmer  176.  But  in  the  later  comedy,  after  the  chorus 
was  abolished,  it  would  appear  that  this  number  was  often  exceeded ;  of.  Euanthius 
de  com.  p.  4  B. :  €m£  uliimum  qui  primarum  partium,  qui  aeeundarum  et  tertiarum,  qui 
quarti  loci  atque  quinti  ttctorea  essent  dittributum  et  divisa  quinquepartito  actu  tota  eH 
fabula.  In  Bome  the  poets  were  still  less  restricted  in  the  number  of  their 
personages.  Diomed.  1.1.  491  tit  grtzeco  dramate  fere  ires  perwmae  adae  agunt 
.  .  .,  quarta  semper  muta :  at  latini  acriptores  complurea  peraonaa  in  fabuUu 
introduxerunty  ut  apecioaiorea  frequentia  facerent.  But  the  centum  chlamydea  which 
in  Hob.  £.  1,  6,  41  {chlamydea  LucuUua  .  .  .  centum  acenae  praebere  rogatua)  are 
borrowed  for  the  stage,  are  certainly  only  for  the  chorus  or  supers.  Cf.  §  18,  5. 
P8.-Ascon.  on  Cic.  div.  in  Caec.  48  (p.  119  Or.)  latinae  fabulae  per  pauciorea  agebantur 
peraonaa  (than  the  palliatae),  ut  AteUanae^  togatae  et  huiuamodi  aliae.    Martial 

I  alludes  to  the  ancient  Greek  rule,  6, 6 :  comoedi  trea  aunt,  aed  amat  tua  Paula,  Luperce, 
quattuor:  et  Kwp^  Paula  xpoawwov  amat.    Only  in  two  of  the  plays  of  Plautus 

■  (Cist,  and  Stich.,  both  of  which  are  however  incomplete)  would  three  actors  suffice, 
four  of  them  (Capt.,  Epid.,  Merc.,  Pseud.)  require  at  least  four,  and  ten  at  least  five 
performers,  while  the  Poenulus  and  Budens  need  six.  Bitschl  p.*  lv  conjectures 
seven  in  the  Trinummus.  Of  the  plays  of  Terence  the  Heaut.  and  Hec.  require 
five,  the  Ad.  and  Phorm.  six  actors ;  the  Andr.  and  Eun.  require  even  more.  The 
writers  of  the  palliatae  did  not  even  restrict  themselves  in  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  Horace  (AP.  192 ;  cf .  Diomed.  GL.  1,  491, 28),  taking  the  Greek  tragedy  as  his 
starting-point,  warns  them,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  against  scenes  for  more  than 
three  speaking  characters ;  see  the  enumeration  in  FSchm idt  p.  4.  In  this  subject 
there  are  several  details  which  cannot  easily  be  determined,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  actors,  whether  there  was  a  fixed  maximum  (Steffen  1.1.  concludes 
that  it  was  seven),  how  the  actors  were  cast  for  a  number  of  parts,  and  whether 
one  part  was  given  to  several  performers  in  different  acts  so  as  to  bring  on  the 
best  actors  more  frequently ;  this  theory  is  employed  to  explain  e.g.  why  the  part 
of  Laches  in  Ter.  Hec.  in  Bemb.  and  Vict,  is  marked  with  two  Greek  letters.  See 
however  n.  8.  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl.  der  Schauspieler  bei  Plant,  a.  Ter.,  £rl.  1870. 
CSteffem,  de  actorum  in  fabulis  Terent.  numero  et  distributione,  in  Bitschl^s  Acta 
soc.  philol.  Lips.  2, 109.  HBossb,  quaest.  Terent.  (c.  II),  Lips.  1874.  FSchOll,  JJ. 
119, 41.  GHSchmitt,  qua  ratione  vett.  et  quot  inter  actores  Terentii  fabularum  in 
scenam  edendarum  partes  distribuerint  in  the  Festschr.  z.  Karlsruher  Philol.  Vers. 
1882,24.    Cf.n.8. 

5.  GHerm  ANH,  de  canticis  in  Bom.  fabb.,  opusc.  1,  290.  GAB  Wolff  de  canticis 
etc.,  Halle  1824.  Grybar  (see  above  §  18,  5  ad  fin.).  There  are,  however,  comedies 
without  cantica  properly  so-called,  as  Plant.  miL  glor.,  and  others  in  which  they 
occur  rarely,  e.g.  Asin.  Cure.  Merc.  Frequently  (as  in  Plautus  As.  Bacch.  Capt.  Ciat. 
Epid.)  the  whole  company  which  had  taken  part  in  the  play  came  on  at  the  end 
as  a  caterva,  with  a  concluding  address  (in  trochaic  septenarii)  to  the  apectatoret 
(Fleckeisek,  JJ.  Ill,  547).  Cf .  n.  8  and  §  17,  5.  In  the  MSS.  of  Plautus,  not  only 
lyric  scenes  in  irregular  or  mixed  metresj  but  others  which  are  confined  to  trochaic 
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S3ptenarii  are  designated  as  C  {canticum  or  cantio)  and  accordingly  accompanied 
by  music,  while  the  declamatory  scenes  in  iambic  senarii,  which  were  simply 
recited,  are  DV  as  diverhia.  Perhaps  more  correctly  deverbia  ?  see  Dziatzko  and 
BiBB£CK  LL  On  the  other  side  BOchkleb,  J  J.  108,  278.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  25.  Of 
these  cantica  the  lyric  parts  were  regularly  sung  (singing  with  musical  accom- 
paniment), while  the  scenes  in  trochaic  septenarii  were  given  in  recitative 
(recitative  accompagnato,  xapaxaraXoyi^,  chanted  declamation  with  musical 
accompaniment).  Bitschl,  opusc.  8, 1,  ed.  Trin.  a  p.  lvi.  GOtz-LOwk  on  PL  Asin. 
p.  XIII.  KDziATZKO,  BhM.  26,  97  and  JJ.  108,  819.  ThBerok,  op.  1,  192.  WChbist, 
die  Parakataloge  im  gr.  u.  rOm.  Drama,  Mttnch.  1875  (Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Ak.  18,  8, 158) 
p.  29.  48;  Metrik*  676.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  632.  See  likewise  AMOllkr,  gr 
BCLhnenalterttlmer  190.    Ziklinski,  Gliederung  d.  att.  Kom.,  Lpz.  1885,  288.  818. 

6.  A  musician  supplied  the  accompaniment  (modoB  fecit\  e.g.  for  Plautus 
Marcipor  Oppi;  for  Terence,  Flaccus  Claudi.  The  didascaliae  to  Terence 
(§  109,  4)  are  the  chief  authority  for  the  nature  of  the  music;  the  following 
accompaniment  is  there  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  understood  in  detail:  tibiis 
paribus  or  tibiis  imparibua  or  tibiis  duabus  dextris  or  tibiis  sarranis  (Tyrian,  Sarra 
=Tyre).  Vabb.  BB.  1,  2,  15  dextera  tibia  alia  quam  sinistra,  Ua  ut  tamen  sit 
quodam  modo  coniuncta,  quod  est  altera  eiusdem  carminis  modorum  incetUiva  (first 
voice),  altera  succentiva  (second  voice).  Diomed.  1.1.  p.  492,  9.  Donat.  praef .  £un. 
p.  10,  11  B.  and  praef.  Adelph.  p.  7,  11  B. :  modulata  est  tibiis  dextris,  i.e.  Lydiis  ob 
seriam  gravitatem,  qua  fere  in  omnibus  comoediis  utitur  hie  poeta  (Ter.),  saepe  tamen 
mmtaiis  per  scenam  modis  cantata,  quod  significat  titulus  scaenae  habens  subiectas 
personis  litteras  M.M.C.  (mutatis  modis  cantici  or  mutanlur  modi  cantici  ;  cf .  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  89).  Thus  we  read  in  the  didascalia  of  Ter.  Heauton. :  ctcia  primum  tibiis 
imparibus,  deinde  duabus  dextris,  Donat.  de  com.  p.  12,  18  agebantur  tibiis  paribus  et 
imparibus,  id  est  dextris  aut  sinistris  ^Beifpebschkid  inserts  aut  dextra  et  sinistra^, 
Dextrae  autem  tibiae  sua  gravitate  seriam  comoediae  dictionem  praenuntiabant, 
sinistreu  serranae  [Beiffbssuheid  rightly  erases  serr.]  acuminis  levitate  iocum  in 
comoedia  ostendebant :  ubi  autem  dextra  et  sinistra  acta  fahula  inscHbehatur,  mixtim 
ioei  et  gravitates  denuntiabantur,  Cf .  KDziatzko,  BhM.  20,  594.  Cf.  Gbtsab  1.1. 
876.  EBBUiriB,  quaest.  terent  (Helsingf.  1868)  p.  1  (de  canticis  et  tibiis  fabuL 
Ter.).    KvJak,  JJ.  119,  591,  21. 

7.  In  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  the  intervals  in  the  action  were  marked  and 
filled  up  by  choric  songs,  but  these  were  given  up  at  an  early  time  (AM(7lleb, 
BOhnenaltertllmer  842),  in  the  later  comedy  the  aiXrrn/fs  probably  as  a  rule  took 
their  place.  Cf.  Plaut.  Ps.  578.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  a  division  into  acts  in 
the  later  comedy,  nor  of  any  fixed  number  of  these,  and  Aristotle  moreover  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  In  the  Boman  comedy  too  the  poet  left  it  to  the  manager 
to  insert  the  necessary  or  desirable  pauses.  Consequently  the  original  MSS.  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  showed  no  division  into  acts,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such 
in  the  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  prologue  of  L.  Ambivius 
(§  16,  14)  to  Tbb.  Hec.  89  primo  actu  pUtceo  may  be  equivalent  to  in  prima  fahula. 
Naturally  the  practice  in  relation  to  these  intervals  became  gradually  fixed,  and 
hence  acts  are  also  spoken  of  in  a  figurative  sense ;  cf .  Vabeo  (BB.  1,  26  quartus 
actus  ;  2, 5, 2  secundus  actus  ;  8, 17, 1  tertius  actus)  and  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  1, 46  (see  §  18, 
4),  cf.  Apul.  flor.  16,  64  cum  iam  in  tertio  actu,  quod  genus  in  comoedia  fieri  amat, 
imeundiores  affectus  moveret,  Hobace  AP.  189  is  the  first  to  speak  directly  of  the 
five  acts,  which  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  regular  number :  neve 
miner  neu  sit  quinto  production  actu,  Donatus  complains  repeatedly  of  the  difficulty 
of  division  into  acts.    Cf.  Euahth.  de  com.  p.  5,  25  B  postquam  otioso  tempore  fasti- 
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dioaior  spectator  effectus  e$set  et  turn  cum  ad  catitorea  ab  cuiorihua  fahula  trannhat 
eonsurgere  et  abire  coepisaet,  admofiuit  poetas  ut  primo  quidem  choros  tollerent  locum 
eis  relinquenteay  ut  Menander  fecit  •  .  . :  postremo  ne  locum  quidem  reliquerunt^ 
quod  Latini  fecerunt  comict,  unde  apud  iUos  dirimere  eictua  quinquepartilos  difficile  ett, 
Tho  fact  that  the  division  into  acts  as  transmitted  to  us  is  frequently  impractic- 
able proves  its  late  origin.  Cf.  Steffen  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  p  147.  For  a  general  view 
see  Don  AT.  arg.  Andr.  p.  7, 11  B. :  est  attente  animadvertendum  ubi  et  quando  scena 
vctcua  sit  ab  omnibus  personis^  ut  in  ea  chorus  (in  the  tragedyj  vel  tibicen  (in  the 
comedy)  obaudiri  possint ;  quod  cum  viderimus^  ibi  actum  esse  finitum  debemus 
agnoscere.  Five  acts  as  the  rule  are  also  presupposed  by  Dunat.  for  the  Ad.  p.  7,  1 
B. :  haec  quoque^  ut  cetera  huiusmodi  poemata^  quinque  actus  liabeat  necesse  est^  and  for 
the  Hec.  p.  12,  16  B. :  divisa  est  ut  ceterae  quinque  actibus  legitimis.  The  first  act 
generally  contains  the  explanation  of  the  plot  (xpoToan),  in  acts  II  to  IV  the 
knot  is  entangled  and  the  intrigue  brought  about  (^ir/rao-tr),  in  the  fifth  is  the 
denouement  (Karcurr/x>0^).  Cf.  Euamth.  p.  7,  21  B.  Donat.  de  com.  10,  9  B. 
Victor  IN.  GL.  6,  78,  29  haec  per  medios  actus  varie^  rursus  in  exitu  fabularum  etc. 
BiTscHL,  opusc.  2,  854.  KFHermann,  de  Ter.  Adelphis  in  Jahn^s  Jahrbb.  Suppl. 
6,  71.  WScHMiTz,  de  actuum  in  Plaut.  fab.  discriptione,  Bonn  1852.  EBbitni  r, 
quaest.  terent.  (1868)  20.  On  the  metrical  and  musical  composition  of  the  several 
acts  ASpengel,  d.  Akteinleitung  d.  Kom.  d.  Plaut.,  Mtinch.  1877. 

8.  The  division  into  scenes  is  regularly  found  in  all  MSS.  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  names  of  the  characters  speaking  in  each  being  indispensable  as 
headings.  The  interlocutors  are  generally  in  the  MSS.  marked  within  the  scenes, 
with  the  initial  letter  of  their  names ;  but  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  abbrevia- 
tion, with  single  Greek  letters ;  the  key  to  this  system  is  given  in  the  heading  of 
the  scenes,  where  the  names  are  inscribed  with  the  letters  which  correspond  to 
them.  So  in  some  places  in  the  cod.  vet.  (B)  of  Plautus  (§  99,  7,  most  completely 
in  the  Trin.)  and  most  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  Bembinus  and  Victorianus 
codd.  of  Terence  (§  109,  2).  Bitschl,  op.  2,  294.  365 ;  ed.  Trin.*  p.  lv.  and  others 
(Teuffel,  JJ.  105,  108.  CStekfen  [n.  4]  116.  150.  WWagnkr,  JB.  1873,  446) 
have  wrongly  assumed  that  these  letters  had  a  dramaturgic  meaning  and 
referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  among  the  actors,  and  to  their  com- 
parative importance  as  leading  and  secondary  parts,  etc. :  see  FLbo  on  Sen.  trag. 
1,  p.  85. — ASpenoel,  Szenentitel  u.  Szenenabteilung  in  d.  lat.  Kom.,  Mtinch.  SBer. 
1883,  257. 

9.  As  a  compensation  for  their  curtailing  of  the  originals  and  in  order  to 
increase  the  attraction  of  a  play,  Naevius,  Plautus  (cf.  GG5tz,  act.  soc.  Lips. 
6,  810.  815),  Ennius  and,  following  their  example,  Terence  also  (Andr.  prol.  18) 
took  single  scenes  out  of  a  Greek  play  of  similar  plot,  and  transferred  them  into 
the  one  adopted  by  them,  which  proceeding  Luscius  (§  107,  5)  by  way  of  censure 
called  contaminare  (see  Andr.  proL  16,  Heaut.  proL  16).  This  clumsy  proceeding, 
while  it  gained  for  the  play  a  few  efiective  incidents,  no  doubt  often  injured 
the  composition  as  a  whole  and  caused  all  sorts  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 

10.  The  prologue  commonly  contained  a  summary  of  the  subject  of  the  play 
(Ter.  Andr.  proL  5),  but,  like  the  parabasis  of  the  old  comedy,  was  also  used  for 
the  exposition  of  the  poet's  personal  wishes.  Donatus  de  com.  p.  10,  11  B, 
accordingly  distinguishes  four  varieties :  <n;<rTOTtic6f ,  commendaticius ;  iriTifirjrtKdt 
♦  ♦,  relativus  ;  SpafMTuc6ft  argumentativus  ;  fiiKriSy  mixtus.  The  prologue  was  recited 
without  any  theatrical  costume  (sine  omameniis^  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  12S,=<fmatH 
prologi^  Ter.  Hec.  proL  B,  1)  by  an  actor  who  had  not  to  appear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  first  act  (change  of  dress,  Poen.  prol.  126 ;  exceptions  in  Bitschl 
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Parerg.  19)  or  by  the  dominuf  gregis  (as  frequently  in  Terence).  But  it  does  not 
always  precede  the  first  act  (Plaut.  mil.  2, 1.  Cist.  1,  8;  cf.  Domat.  praef.  to  Ter. 
Phorm.  p.  14,  24  B.)  and  may  even  be  omitted  altogether  (Plaut.  Cure).  For 
new  performances  of  a  play,  even  after  the  poet^s  death,  new  prologues  used  to  be 
composed ;  those  prefixed  to  plays  of  Plautus.  which  have  been  preserved,  are 
chiefly  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  most  part  insufferably  diffuse  and  insipid ;  see 
BiTscHL,  Parerga  209.  225.  233,  and  below  §  99, 1. 

11.  The  wpbcuxa  TporariKd  chiefly  serve  to  facilitate  the  exposition,  on  which 
great  care  was  bestowed,  there  being  no  play-bill  to  assist  the  intelligence  of  the 
spectator.  Donat.  arg.  Andr.  p.  4,  4  B :  persona  protatica  intdlegUur  quae  eemel 
indueta  in  principio  fctbulcte  in  mdlis  deincepe  fabuUke  partihus  cuihibetur.  Euantu.  de 
com.  p.  6,  7  B.  irporarucd  wpWurat  i.e.  personat  extra  argumetUum  arcessitas,  non 
facile  eeteri  hahent  (Plautus  however  employs  as  such  Artotrogus  in  the  Miles 
and  Grumio  in  the  Most),  quihua  Terentiue  saepe  (in  Andr.  Phorm.  and  Hec.) 
utitur^  ut  per  harum  inductianee  facile  pateat  argumentum, 

12.  The  customary  form  of  the  epilogue  is :  plaudite.  Cf.  Menand.  fr.  881 
i^apaun-is  iTiKporifjffaTe  with  Plaut.  True,  conclusion :  plaudite  atque  exaurgite.  See 
besides  Quintil.  6,  1,  52  iUud  quo  veterea  tragoediae  comoediaeque  cluduntur 
'PlodUe:    Hob.  AP.  155,  etc. 

18.  Masks.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  489  anlea  galearihua  (besides  paint  etc.),  non  personie, 
uldfantur,  ut  qualitaa  coloria  indicium  faceret  aetatia^  cum  eaaent  aut  alhi  (old  men ; 
cf.  aUncapiUua,  Plaut.  Mil.  631.  Bacch.  1101.  Trin.  873;  also  long  beard  and 
staff,  Plaut.  Men.  854.  856)  aut  nigri  (youths ;  gallants  with  curled  hair,  Cincinnati^ 
cf.  Plaut.  Mil.  923)  aut  rufi  (slaves),  peraonia  vero  uti  primua  coepil  Roaciua  GaUua^ 
prctecipuua  hiatrio,  quod  oculia  perveraia  erat  (cf .  Cic.  nat.  deor.  1,  79,  see  concerning 
him  BiBBECK,  rOm.  Trag.  671)  nee  aatia  decorua  aine  peraonia  niai  paraaitua  pro- 
nuntiabcU,,  This  evidently  professional  account,  which  probably  comes  from  Suet, 
and  Varro,  is  contradicted  by  Donat.  de  comoed.  p.  10,  1  B.  peraonati  primi  egiaae 
dicuntur  comoediam  Cinciua  Faliacua^  tragoediam  Minuciua  Prolhymua,  Cf.  Donat. 
praef.  to  Ter.  £un.  p.  10  B.  ctcta  eat  .  .  .  etiam  {iam  f)  turn  peraonatia  L.  Minucio 
ProthymOj  L.  Ambivio  Turpione  and  praef.  Ad.  p.  7  haec  acta  eat  (594/160)  agentibua 
L,  Ambivio  et  L,  *  *  qui  cum  auia  gregibua  etiam  turn  peraonati  agebant.  If  this 
account  were  correct  with  regard  to  Ambivius  Turpio,  the  use  of  masks  would  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Terence,  but  his  plays  themselves  disprove  it  (see  e.g.  Phorm. 
210).  For  an  attempt  to  assign  a  later  date  to  Minucius  Prothymus  and  to  connect 
him  with  Boscius  (supposing  Boscius  to  have  introduced  masks  into  Minucius' 
troupe)  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  68  and  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  661.  From  Cic.  de  or. 
8,  221  in  ore  aunt  omnia  .  .  .  peraonatum  ne  Roacium  quidem  magnopere  laudabant 
noatri  illi  aenea  we  may  assimie  that  about  630/12^  actors  were  still  without  masks, 
but  that  they  came  in  shortly  after  that  time,  and  probably  in  response  to  the 
universal  tendency  of  the  later  Boman  drama,  to  assimilate  the  performances  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Greek  custom.  About  640/U^JSoscius  might  already  have 
appeared  in  masks.  Having  once  been  introduced,  the  wearing  of  masks  long 
remained  the  rule;  at  least  we  may  gather  this  from  the  cogi  in  acena  ponere 
peraonam  (Fest.  217;  see  above  §  9,  4);  and  after  this,  when  actorea  comoe- 
diarum  (as  distinguished  from  the  mimi^artijicea  acenici,  in  Sen.  ep.  1,  11,  7, 
who  alone  played  without  masks)  are  mentioned,  stress  is  laid  only  on  the  voice, 
the  diction  and  the  action  as  characteristic,  as  in  Quintil.  8,  8,  51.  11,  8,  178.  It 
was  afterwards  sought  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  of  masks :  as  by  large  openings 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  so  that  the  facial  expression  (Cic.  de  or.  2, 198.  8,  221) 
should  not  be  entirely  wasted.    See  CBobebt,  ann.  1880,  206.    Finally  the  masks 
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were  got  rid  of,  most  likely  under  the  influence  of  the  Mimus.  Domat.  Ter.  Andr. 
4,  8  sive  haec  (/emina^  My  bis)  personcUis  viris  affitur,  tU  apud  veterea^  aive  per 
mtUierenij  ut  nunc  videmtu.  Cf.  CSteffem  154.  ChHoffer,  de  personarum  usu  in 
Terentii  comoediis,  Halle  1877. — Ancient  representations  of  actors:  FWikskleb, 
Denkm.  d.  Biihnenwesens,  Gott.  1851.  TuSchreibeb,  kulturhist.  Bilderatlas  T. 
1-6.  AMClleb^s  Btlhnenaltert.  227  sqq. ;  concerning  these  in  the  MSS.  of  Terence,, 
see  §  109,  2. 

14.  As  ctciores  camoediarum  are  known  to  us,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  a  certain 
(T,  PuUUiua)  Fellio  (§  97,  8  n.  1.  BIT8CH^  Parerga  250.  392.  WStudemuhd, 
comment.  Mommsen.  801),  in  the  time  of  Terence  (cf .  n.  18)  especially :  L,  Amhiviu$ 
TurpiOy  the  most  famous  manager  and  actor  of  the  period  before  Cicero  (cf.  Cic. 
sen.  48.  Tag.  dW.  20.  Symm.  ep.  1,  81,  8.  10,  2, 1),  further  L.  AtUius  of  Pi-aeneste 
(cf.  §  107,  2).  Belonging  to  the  Republican  period  (probably  the  7th  century) 
M,  Ofiliua  HUarus  (Plik.  N.H.  7,  184);  to  the  time  of  Quintilian  (11,  8,  178) 
StreUoklea  and  Demetrius  (§  15, 1). 

17.  Togatais  the  name  given,  in  contradistinction  to  palliata, 
to  comedies  with  Roman  (Italian)  subject-matter.  Later  on  this 
comedy  was  called  also  tabernaria.  It  represented  the  life  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Home ;  thus  it  was  coarser  in  tone  than  the 
palliata,  but  at  the  same  time  had  greater  freshness  and  vitality. 
But  it  surpasses  the  palliata  especially  in  its  conception  of 
family  life,  the  female  sex  being  far  more  prominent  in  it, 
and  the  slaves  holding  comparatively  insignificant  parts.  The 
chronology  of  the  togata  is  defined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  over- 
refined  palliata  of  Terence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  artificial 
Atellana  and  the  Mimus.  Its  principal  poets  are  Titinius, 
Quinctius  Atta  and  L.  Afranius,  all  between  689/169  and  676/79. 
Afranius  raised  the  togata  into  higher  circles  of  society,  intro- 
duced the  arrangement  and  tone  of  the  palliata  into  it,  sometiAes 
even  used  Greek  plays  for  his  purposes,  and  in  this  way  created^ 
a  kind  of  mixed  species,  which,  however,  died  out  with  him. 
Even  in  the  Imperial  period  Afranius'  togatae  were  performed. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  togata  may  designate  any  fabula  (serious 
or  light),  with  Boman  subject-matter.  Diomedes  6L.  1,  489  enumerates  as  toffiUtte 
a)  praetextatae^  b)  togatae  ^tabemariae,  c)  Atdlanae^  d)  planipedes^  and  defines 
them:  quae  scriptae  sunt  secundum  ritus  et  habitum  hominum  togatorum  Le. 
Momanorum.  In  this  sense  togata  comprises  also  the  trabeeUa  which  Diomedes 
omits,  though  this  was  merely  a.  transient  and  unimportant  species,  devoted 
especially  to  the  equites,  whose  peculiar  habit  was  the  tr<tbea  (Pebs.  8,  29.  Did  56, 
81),  and  a  species  merely  represented  by  C.  Melissus  its  originator  (§  244,  2).  In 
the  same  general  sense,  and  especially  of  praetextae^  Sen.  ep.  1,  8,  8  uses  the  term 
togatae :  non  attingam  tragicos  nee  togatas  nostras,  habent  enim  hoe  quoque  aliquid 
severitatis  et  sunt  inter  comoedias  ac  tragoedias  mediae, 

2.  DiOMED.  1.  1. :  secunda  species  est  togatarum  quae  tabemaritte  dicuntur  ei 
humilitaie  personarum  et  argumentorum  similitudine  comoediis  (=paUiatis)  pares. 
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The  name  tabemaricte  was  taken  from  the  tabemaej  the  booths  of  the  artisans  and 
of  the  industrial  class  in  general.  Festus  d52  v.  togatarum  enumerates  among  the 
characters  of  the  tabemariae  besides  others  jplagiarii^  aervi  denique,  in  general 
such  as  ex  tabemis  honeste  prodeatU,  Cf.  also  such  titles  of  togatae  as  Augur^ 
CinerariuSy  FuUoniay  L\her*.uSy  Picdtria^  Tihicina,  Togatcte  is  the  name  given  to 
plays  of  this  kind  espec.  in  Cic.  Sest.  118.  Hob.  AP.  288.  Vellei.  2,  9,  3.  Sen. 
ep.  14,  1  ( -89),  7  (cf.  Afrah.  v.  299).    Suet.  Ner.  11.    Quint.  10, 1, 100.    Gell.  10, 11, 

8.  i\^  ; '  fiy  ^'y  / 

8.  The  plots  of  the  togatae  are  generally  laid  at  Bome,  though  not  unfrequently 
also  in  a  provincial  town,  in  order  to  ridicule  either  the  life  of  a  small  town  or 
satirise  Bome  in  a  disguised  manner,  or  to  describe  the  impression  produced  by 
Bome  on  a  man  from  the  country ;  cf .  the  titles  Brundisifwe,  Ferentinatia^  Setina, 
Vditema^  Uluhrana,  From  the  mere  titles  appears  the  large  admixture  of  the 
female  sex  (even  of  virgins),  and  this  is  still  more  shown  by  the  fragments.  Cf . 
also  Sebv.  Aen.  11, 160  in  togatia  victrices  appeUantur  quae  viroa  extulerunt.  Donatus 
on  Ter.  £un.  12  is  very  significant :  concessum  est  in  pcMiata  poetia  comicia  servos 
dominis  sapientiores fingere^  quod  item  in  togata  non/ere  licet,, 

4.  DiOMED.  6L.  1,  490  togatas  tahemarias  in  scenam  daiaverunt  praecipue  duo, 
L.  A/ranius  et  G.  Quintius,  Pb.-Acbo  (from  Suet.  ?  see  AKiesslimg,  de  personis  horat. 
8)  on  Hor.  AP.  288  following  an  absurd  explanation  of  the  terms  praetexta 
(  —comedy  with  Boman  subject-matter)  and  togata  (  =  comedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter)  :  praetextas  et  togatas  scripserunt  Aelius  Lamia,  Antonius  JRufus  (these  two 
otherwise  unknown,  cf.  also  §  254,  8),  Cn,  Melissus  (§  244,  2),  Afranius,  Fomponius 
(284,  7).  A  performance  of  Afranius'  Incendium  under  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  11. 
l\>gatae  publi<;ly  recited :  luv.  1,  8. — A  certain  togatarius  Stephanio  (cui  in  puerilem 
habitum,  circumtonsam  matronam  ministrtisse  compererat  Augustus  and  whom  he 
therefore  per  trina  iheatra  virgis  caesum  relegavit)  occurs  in  Suet.  Aug.  45 ;  cf .  Plik. 
NH.  7,  159  minus  miror  Stephanionem,  qui  primus  togalus  (more  correctly  togatas,  cf. 
tragoediam  saltare,  §  18,  6)  saltare  instituit,  utrisque  i€tecularibus  ludis  (a.  787/17  and 
800/47)  saltavisse  etc.  Thus  the  Pantomimus  appropriated  the  subject-matter  of 
the  togatae,  as  it  had  that  of  the  tragedies  and  palliatae  (§  8, 18). 

5.  In  imitation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  palliata  Aframius  has  prologues 
(v.  25-80.  Mack.  S.  6,  5,  6  A/ranium  ,  ,  .  qui  in  prologo  ex  persona  Friapi 
ail,  just  as,  in  his  Sella,  Sophia  appeared  as  a  speaker)  and  cantica  (even  synodic 
ones).  Cic.  *Sest.  118  cum  ageretur  togata — Simulans,  ut  opinor — caterva  tota 
darissima  eoncentione  .  .  .  contionata  est.  The  adoption  of  the  parasites  belongs 
to  the  same  features,  though  the  Boman  clientship  and  the  scurrae  offered 
analogies.  The  fragments  of  togatae  are  collected  in  Bibbeck,  com.*  181. — 
JHNeukibch,  de  fab.  togata,  Lps.  1888;  Ladewio  PBE.  6,  8024 ;  Mommseh  BG.  1*, 
904.  2«,  486. 

18.  The  Boman  writers  on  literature  specify  the  Bhintho- 
nica  as  a  separate  variety  of  Boman  comedy ;  it  was  named  after 
the  farce-writer  {4^\vaKoypd<t>o^)  Bhinthon  of  Tarentum,  whose 
IXaporpaytpSiai  were  travesties  of  tragic  subjects,  but  none  of  the 
names  of  the  Boman  adapters  nor  any  titles  or  remains  of  Boman 
Bhinthonicae  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  these  however 
may  be  incorporated  among  the  Atellanae  on  mythological 
subjects. 
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1.  For  the  authorities  on  the  Boznan  Bhinthonica  see  §  12, 1.  Lyd.  de  mag. 
1,  40  'PifOupiK^  {iffTlf)  71  i^iOTiKifi  (cf.  Plaut.  Men.  2, 1,  11  Oraeciamque  exoticam  of 
southern  Italy).  For  Bhinthon,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemaioe  I  Soter  (a.  820-285 
B.C.  =  437/469  u.c),  see  esp.  Suid.  s.v.  ^VivBwv,  Stepu.  Bvz.  v.  Topas.  The  KUfUfido- 
Tpay(t}Sia  of  Alkaios,  Deinolochos  and  Anaxaudrides  (Meinekk,  hist.  crit.  com.  gr. 
247)  is  older  than  the  l\apoTpay<f8laj  of  which  Bhinthon  was  the  dpxny^f  (see  Sum. 
S.V.),  and  is  therefore  not  identical  with  it.  Perhaps  the  KutfUfiioTpaytfiiia  was  more 
like  a  comedy  compared  with  the  farcical  IXaporpaytfiila,  possibly  like  Plaut. 
Amphitr.,  which  in  the  prologue  v.  59  and  68  is  called  a  tragi  [co]camoedia, 
(Tragicocomoedia  in  Lutat.  on  Stat.  Theb.  5,  160.)  Cf.  also  Yarrows  Pseudo- 
tragoediae  (§  165,  2).  Plautus^  Amphitruo  is  certainly  not  a  Bhinthonica ;  see 
Vahlkn,  BhM.  16,  472. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  Bhinthonica  from  the  Atellana  is  probably  only  founded 
on  a  quibble  of  the  theorists.  Titles  of  Atellanae  which  indicate  farcical  travesties 
of  mytho-tragical  subjects  are  Agajnemno  suppoailtUy  Ariadne,  Armorum  iudicium 
(?),  Atalante,  Sisyphus  by  Pomponius,  Phoenisscte  by  Novius,  Autxmoe  CIuv.  6,  71), — 
In  general  cf.  Neukirch,  de  fab.  tog.  15.  EMunk,  de  fabb.  At/cU.  84.  Yahlkx, 
BhM.  15,  472.    E.  Somuerbrodt,  de  phlyacogr.  graec.  (Bresl.  1875)  p.  48. 

19.  The  Romans  possessed  a  tendency  to  preserve  and  cherish 
the  recollection  of  past  events  ;  and  as  they  perceived  that  metre 
facilitated  both  recollection  and  tradition,  we  find  here  a  field 
favourable  to  the  development  of  epic  poetry.  Hence  we 
have  at  an  early  age  ancestral  songs  and  inscriptions  of  various 
kinds  somewhat  like  the  epic  in  style.  The  satumian  measure 
employed  in  them  was  also  used  by  the  most  ancient  epic  poets, 
Andronicus  and  Naevius,  the  first  a  mere  translator  in  his  Latin 
Odyssey,  the  latter  in  his  bellum  punicum  boldly  plunging  into 
the  life  of  his  nation  and  time.  Like  him,  his  successor  Ennius 
chose,  in  his  Annals,  a  national  subject,  which  he  expanded  to 
a  complete  Roman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  and  treated  in 
dactylic  hexameters.  His  example  became  the  type  for  later 
poets,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  form.  During  the  next 
century  no  other  poet  attempted  an  epic  poem ;  but  then  Hostius, 
plainly  following  Ennius,  wrote  a  bellum  istricum,  and  similarly 
L.  Accius  and  A.  Furius  and  later  on  Tanusius  wrote  epics 
entitled  Annales.  Cicero  himself  wrote  poems  in  hexameters  on 
his  consulship  and  exile  (de  suo  consulatu,  de  temporibus  meis), 
while  Varro  Atacinus  treated  of  Caesar's  bellum  sequanicum. 
In  the.  Augustan  period  Anser  eulogised  M.  Antony,  and  others 
treated  subjects  of  the  history  of  the  period  in  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandrine  poets  and  partly  with  panegyric  tendencies,  as 
L.  Varius  (de  morte,  sc.  Caesaris ;  Panegyricus  Augusti),  Tibullus 
(PPanegyricus  Messalae),  Octavianus  himself  (Sicilia);  impor- 
tant  epic   fragments  remain   to  us  by  Cornelius   Severus  (res 
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romanae),  Eabirius  (bellum  actiacum  ?),  Albinovanus  Pedo  (de 
navigatione  Germanic!  per  oceanum  septentrionalem).  In  the 
Imperial  period  epic  poetry  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  past : 
Lucan's  Pharsalia,  the  epic  poem  de  bello  civili  (in  Petronius 
sat.  119),  and  Silins  Italicus'  Punica).  About  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century  of  our  era  such  subjects  still  found  favour,  and 
Alfius  Avitus  treated  them  even  in  iambic  dimeters.  But  when 
contemporary  history  furnished  the  material,  as  under  Trajan 
authors  selected  a  bellum  dacicum  and  parthicum,  such  subjects 
could  only  be  treated  in  courtly  fashion.  To  this  class  belong 
Gtordian's  Antoninias,  Claudian  with  his  numerous  eulogistic  epics 
on  Stilicho,  and  the  bellum  gildonicum  and  pollentinum ;  lastly 
CJorippus'  Johannis  and  laudes  lustini. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  epic  subject-matter  remained  always  predominant  and 
decisive.  Cic.  de  imp.  Pomp.  25  sinite  hoc  loco^  sieut  jx)etae  sclent  qui  res  romanas 
scrihunty  priuterirt  me  nostram  calamitatem.  The  Boman  magnates  longed  to  be 
glorified  in  poetry,  e.g.  Cic.  Arch.  26.  27.  Augustus  systematicaUy  favoured  and 
promoted  epic  compositions,  and  to  abstain  from  them  almost  required  an  excuse, 
as  in  the  case  of  Horpoe.  A  large  number  of  real  or  pretended  epic  poets  enumer- 
ated by  Ovid.  Pont.  4, 16.  In  the  time  of  Nero  epic  composition  was  fashionable, 
see  PsRsius  1,  69^  Cf.  PETBOJirllS.^.MAHTiAL.  4,.lr4.nlO,  64^ Stat.  silv.  2,  7,48. 
HScHiLLEB,  Nero  oil.  In  Prisciam.  6L.  2,  287  are  three  hexameters  taken  from 
the  epic  poem,  in  at  least  three  books,  of  a  certain  Gannius  (G,  Annius  ?  cf .  §  209, 12). 
Phrases  (in  prose)  taken  from  a  certain  (orator,  cf.  §  187,  4)  Gannius,  Paul. 
Festi  869  v.  veteratores.  A  certain  Canius  as  author  of  an  iambic  verse  in  Yarbo 
LL.  6,  81. 

2.  KOVE,  in  his  Sprachgebrauch  der  rOm.  Epiker,  MUnsk  1840,  argues  that  the 
dactylic  hexameter  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  phonetic  constituents  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  this  metre  imposed  many  restrictions  on 
the  Boman  poets.  Cf.  FCHultorkh,  d.  Technik  der  rOm.  Dicht.  im  ep.  u.  eleg. 
Versmasa,  JJ.  107,  745.  ThBirt,  ad  hist,  hexam.  lat.  symb.,  Bonn  1876.  MW 
HaxPHRETs,  de  accentus  momento  in  versu  heroico,  Lps.  1874.  HHelbio,  de 
synaloephae  ap.  epicos  lat.  primi  p.  Chr.  saeculi  ratione,  Bautzen  1878.  KP 
ScHULZB,  Hochton  u.  Yershebung  in  den  2  letzten  Fllssen  des  lat.  Hex.  ZfGW. 
29,  590  etc. 

8.  FWiNKELMAim,  d.  epischen  Bicht.  d.  lEUim.  bis  auf  Yirgil,  in  Jahn^s  Arch. 
2,  558.  OHaube,  de  carminibus  epicis  saec.  Augusti,  Bresl.  1870;  die  £pen  des 
sUb.  Zeitalters  d.  rOm.  Lit.,  Fraustadt  1886.  On  the  introduction  of  similes  among 
the  epic  and  elegiac  writers  see  JWalseb,  ZfdoG.  29,  595. 

4.  Collection  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  (excluding  the  scenici)  by  WE 
Weber  (corpus  poett.  lat.,  Frankf.  1881);  of  the  lesser  Latin  poems  preserved  in 
manuscript  by  JChbWebnsdorf  (poetae  lat.  minores,  Altenb.  u.  Helmst.  1780- 
99  YI)  and  EBIhrens  (poetae  lat.  min.,  Lps.  1879-88  Y).  As  a  supplement 
fragmenta  poett.  roman.  coll.  et  emend.  EBIhbems,  Lps.  1886  (containing  the 
passages  from  poets  scattered  in  various  authors,  besides  the  fragments  of  the 
soenici  and  the  satura  Menippea).  On  the  editions  of  the  so-called  Anthologia 
latina  and  the  collections  of  the  Lat.  poems  preserved  in  inscriptions  see  §  81,  4. 
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20.  An  heroic  epic  was  impossible  at  Rome  in  its  original 
state,  the  Italian  gods  being  mere  abstractions,  and  godlike 
heroes  unknown  to  the  people.  When,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets 
caused  this  class  of  epic  poetry  to  be  cultivated,  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  foreign  subjects  for  mythological  tales.  Thus  Varro 
Atacinus  (Argonautae),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidos), 
Helvius  Cinna  (Smyrna),  Licinius  Calvus  (lo),  Pedo  (Theseis),  as 
well  as  (in  respect  of  its  subject-matter)  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, . 
later  on  (the  Culex  and)  the  Ciris,  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Argo- 
nautica).  Others  translated  the  Iliad,  e.g.  C.  Matius,  at  a  later 
time  Gaurus  and,  as  appears  probable,  the  young  Silius  Italicus 
as  the  author  of  the  so-called  Homerus  latinus;  aspirants  of  a 
higher  order  reverted  to  the  Epic  Cycle,  as  Ninnius  Crassus  (the 
Cyprian  Iliad),  Furius  Bibaculus  (Aethiopis  ?),  Pompeius  Macer 
(Antehomerica  and  Posthomerica),  Julius  Antonius  (Diomedea), 
Domitius  Marsus  (Amazonis),  Camerinus  (Excidium  Troiae), 
Lupus  and  Largus  ;  at  a  later  time  Nero's  Troica,  Lucan's  Iliaca, 
Statins'  Thebais  and  Achilleis  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  Claudian  wrote  his  mythological  epics  Raptus  Proser- 
pinae  and  Gigantomachia.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  the  African 
Dracontius  adapted  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  legend  of  M^dea  and 
parts  of  the  myth  of  Herakles  (Hylas  and  Hydra) ;  he  is  in  all 
probability  also  the  author  of  the  Orestis  tragoedia.  Between 
the  historic  or  national  and  the  Alexandrine  or  mythological 
classes  stands  Vergil's  Aeneid,  in  which  an  indigenous  legend  is 
told  in  a  historic  and  psychological  manner,  but  with  a  mytho- 
logical background;  and  this  became  the  pattern  of  poetical 
composition  to  the  subsequent  poets. 

1.  Influence  of  rhetoric,  especially  in  the  style  of  description,  e.g.  Seh.  Apoc. 
2,  8  omnea  poetae,  turn  contenti  ortus  et  occatus  descrihere  (like  Julius  Moistanus,  Ssk. 
ep.  v.  122,  11-18),  eiiam  medium  diem  inquietant.  A  pathetic  style  was  required : 
?  O  heroici  carminis  aonusj  Tac.  dial.  10.  The  style  of  the  heroic  epic  was  also  trans- 
^'  .  f erred  to  the  historic  class,  as  in  Silius :  cf.  Petron.  118  nan  enim  res  gestae  f>er9ibuM 
eomprehendendcte  sunt^  quod  longe  mdius  historici  faciunty  aed  per  ambages  deorumque 
ministeria  et  fahulosum  sententiarum  tormentum  praecipitandus  est  liber  spiritus^  ut 
potius /urentis  animi  vaticinatio  appareat  quam  religiosae  orationis  suh  testibus  fides, 

i     .,  •  2.  Influence  of  Vergil  see  §^  281.— The  Troiae  halosis  in  senarii  (in  Pbtb<w."89)  /« 

given  as  a  speech  to  Eumolpus  already  diverges  from  the  traditional  model.  In  the 
same  metre  Avienus  at  a  later  time  paraphrased  Vergil  and  Livy  (§  420,  6). 
Similar  Greek  paraphrases  in  trimeter  were  produced  in  large  numbers  (e.g. 
of  Theokritos,  Apollonios,  Kallimachos  and  other  Alexandrine  poetry)  by  the 
Hellenised  Boman  Marianus  about  the  year  500  a.d.  ;  see  Suid.  s.  v.—Lactajit. 
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insL  div.  1,  11  (FPB.  406)  non  insulse  quidam  poeta  Iriumphum  Cupidinia 
•eripBtt  (list  of  contents  follow):  qu.  whether  an  Epyllion  or  in  elegiac  metre? 
whether  Greek  (EBohde,  gr.  Bom.  106.  544)  or  Latin  perhaps  in  the  style  of 
Bepofiianus  (§  898,  2)  ? 

21.  After  the  victory  of  Christianity  the  epic  poets  who 
belonged  to  the  new  faith  treated  subjects  from  the  biblical 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  instead  of  Boman 
history  or  Q-reek  mythology.  Thus  Proba  Faltonia  in  her  cento ; 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  were  treated  by  Avitus,  by 
Claudius  Victor  (Genesis)  and  by  Victorinus  (the  Maccabees), 
also  by  the  author  of  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua  ete  (see  §  403,  6) ; 
New  Testament  subjects  by  Juvencus,  Sedulius  (carmen  paschale) 
and  Arator  (history  of  the  Apostles).  Side  by  side  with  panegy- 
rics on  Emperors  as  still  composed  by  Claudian,  Apollinaris 
Sidonius  (on  Avitus,  Maiorianus  and  Anthemius),  Merobaudes 
(on  AStius),  Corippus  (on  Anastasius)  and  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Frankish  nobles),  were  produced  eulogistic  poems  (epic 
hymns)  on  God,  Christ,  Christian  martyrs  and  saints,  and  on 
bishops  and  popes.  On  Christ,  e.g.  by  Mamertus  Claudianus 
(Psee  §  468,6),  on  martjrrs  especially  by  Damasus,  Prudentius 
{irepl  aT€<l>dva}v)  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Felix).  Martin  of  Tours 
was  made  the  object  of  laudatory  epics  by  Paulinus  of  Perigueux 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  also  eulogised  other  bishops. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  rhetoric, 
panegyrics  continued  also  to  be  composed  in  epic  metre  on  sub- 
jects, both  light  and  serious,  taken  fix)m  Paganism. 

1.  Enumeration  of  Christian  ^ic  writers  ap.  Yenant.  Fobt.  vita  Mart.  1, 14- 
25.  GoUections:  GFabbicius,  poetarum  vett.  ecclesiastioomm  opera  Christiana  et 
operum  reliq.  ac  fragm.,  Bas.  1564.  PLeyseb,  hist,  poetcurum  et  poematum  medii 
aevi  decern  post  annum  a  Chr.  n.  400  saecuk)rum,  HaUe  1721.  Henby,  hist,  de 
la  po^ie  chrStienne,  Paris  1856.    Cf .  §  80,  2. 

2.  The  leas  sacred  character  of  the  Old  Testament  permitted  even  Christian 
poets  a  freer  treatment  of  their  subjects.  Christian  poems  by  unknown  authors 
were  in  the  MSS.  appended  to  the  works  of  particular  patristic  writers,  especially 
Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Lactantius,  and  for  a  long  time  were  accepted  as  the  work 
cf  those  writers.  Thus  the  original  EpyUia  Sodoma  (166  hex.)  and  De  lana 
(actuaUy  rather  de  Nimive,  preserved  in  an  incomplete  state,  105  hex.) — both  by  one 
author,  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century,  attributed  sometimes 
to  Cyprian  (in  Uabtel^s  Cyprian  8,  289.  227),  sometimes  to  Tertullian.  LMOlleb, 
BhM.  22,  829.  464.  27,  48&  AEbebt.,  Lit.  des  MA.  1, 116.  In  MSS  of  Cyprian,  and 
therefore  in  Habtkl  8,  288,  we  find  besides  85  hexameters  addressed  to  a  Consular 
who  had  apostatised  from  Chi*istianity  to  the  worship  of  Isis ;  de  paecha  69  hex. ; 
ad  Flavium  Fdioem  de  reeurrectione  mortuorum  406  hex.,  and  a  fragment  of  a  versifi- 
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cation  of  Grenesis  (165  hex.),  b«loiiging  to  a  very  voluminous  poem  on  the  Old 
Testament  (Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  etc.),  by  an  unknown  author,  see  §  408,  5. 

8.  Lau8  Herculis  in  187  graceful  hexameters  by  an  anonymous  author 
(Merobaudes  ?  see  §  489,  7.  464,  2),  AL.  881,  in  Jeep's  Claudian  2,  p.  208,  cf .  186. 
Cf.  EBahrkns,  J  J.  105,  52.  503;  JB.  1873,  219.  Ueep  in  the  Begrtissungschrift  d. 
Leipz.  Philologenvers.  (Lps.  1872)  46;  Bivista  di  filol.  1,  405.-Hymnus  Claudii 
ad  Lunam  (^Isis,  Cybebe,  etc.)  AL.  728  PLM.  8,  163.  Similar  invocations  to 
Mars,  Juno,  Liber  for  a  safe  return :  AL.  749-751  PLM  8,  808-304.  In  laudem 
Salts  AL.  889  PLM.  4,  543 ;  cf .  below  §  475,  5  ad  fin.  Parodic  hymn  to  Pan  AL. 
682  PLM.  8, 170. 

22.  The  Epithalamium  gradually  became  a  laudatory  poem 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  but  retained  from  its  original 
relation  to  erotic  poetry  a  certain  wantonness  and  coarseness. 
Of  the  earlier  period  we  possess  three  epithalamia  by  Catullus, 
and  the  names  of  Calvus  and  Ticidas  as  authors  of  similar  pro- 
ductions; of  the  Imperial  period  are  preserved  epithalamia  by 
Statins,  Ausonius,  Claudianus,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  Apollinaris 
Sidonius,  Dracontius,  Ennodius,  Luxorius,  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Sigibert)  and  the  Epithalamium  Laurentii. 

1.  The  epithalamium  in  honour  of  a  young  couple,  their  parents  and  ancestors, 
is  generally  composed  in  epic  metre.  One  by  Gullienus  is  also  mentioned,  see 
§  885,  2.  The  epithalamia  of  Ausonius  (§  421,  2  k)  and  of  Luxorius  (§  476,  8)  are 
at  the  same  time  Yergilian  centos  (§  26,  2). 

2.  The  epithalamium  Laurentii  (87  hex.,  AL.  742  PLM.  8,  298)  written  by  an 
unknown  author  in  the  MS8.  of  Claudian  (in  Jekp^s  ed.  2  p.  194)  shows  an  ad- 
mixture of  sentimentality ;  if  we  may  judge  by  its  structure  and  the  prominence 
given  to  Pagan  customs  (dedication  of  the  beard,  nuptial  ceremonies,  undisguised 
descriptions)  it  is  as  early  as  cent.  IV/V.  Cf.  also  Jeep  1.1. 164.  The  bridegroom 
(Laurentius)  is  commended  for  his  ability  as  a  legal  orator,  the  bride  (Florida?) 
for  her  accomplishments  and  the  lanificium.  Webmsdorf,  PLM.  4, 2, 462.  LMCllsb, 
BhM.  22,  83.  89.  24,  126.  ABiese,  JJ.  97,  706.  MHaupt,  op.  8,  872.  EBIhrens, 
J  J.  105,  501. — It  was  known  in  England  in  the  7th  century,  see  Haupt  1.L 

23.  Didactic  poetry,  being  in  keeping  with  the  sober  mind 
of  the  Romans,  was  taken  up  at  an  early  period.  The  precepts 
of  a  peasant  to  his  son  are  very  ancient  (cf.  below  §  86,  1),  and 
Appius  Claudius  as  well  as  Cato  wrote  in  a  similar  spirit.  The 
subjects  of  Ennius'  didactic  poems  were  more  varied.  Lucilius' 
Satires  likewise  pursued  didactic  purposes  and  even  treated  of 
orthography.  Literary  history  was  illustrated  in  the  didactic 
poems  of  L.  Accius  (Didascalica),  Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcacius 
Sedigitus,  Porcius  Licinus.  Only  a  few  of  these  didactic  poems 
were  written  in  the  Greek  epic  metre,  which  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy only  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  under  the  influence  of 
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Greek  literature.  This  we  have  in  Varro  Atacinus'  chorographia 
and  ephemeris,  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  Lucretius'  system 
of  Epicurean  philosophy  (de  rerum  natura),  and  subsequently  in 
Vergil,  who,  in  his  Georgics,  treated  a  well-chosen  subject  with 
sympathy  and  perfect  art.  Ovid,  following  the  Hellenistic  pre- 
cedent, employed  the  elegiac  metre  in  his  explanation  of  the 
calendar  by  indigenous  legends  (Fasti),  as  well  as  in  the  playful 
didactic  treatment  of  erotic  subjects  (Ars  amatoria,  Bemedia 
amoris,  Medicamina  faciei)  ;  in  epic  metre  he  treated  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Some  of  Ovid's  contemporaries  with  less  taste,  and 
in  blind  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  treated  utterly 
prosaic  subjects  in  their  didactic  poems.  Thus  Valgius  Rufus 
wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  herbs,  Aemilius  Macer  Theriaca  and 
Omithogonia,  Grattius  (Faliscus)  Cynegetica,  Manilius  Astro- 
nomica.  Likewise  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  Germanicus 
produced  a  new  version  of  Aratus,  Columella  wrote  on  horti- 
culture ;  the  descriptive  epic,  entitled  Aetna,  belongs  to  this 
series,  as  well  as  in  the  third  century  the  patfistic  Lactantius' 
poem  de  ave  phoenice  in  distichs ;  in  the  fourth  century  Palladius' 
didactic  poem  de  re  rustica,  the  various  works  of  Ausonius, 
especially  his  Mosella,  Avienus'  Descriptio  orbis  terrae  and 
Aratea,  and  his  Ora  maritima  (in  iambics),  and  the  Christian  and 
dogmatic  poems  of  Prudentius;  in  the  fifth  century  Eutilius 
Namatianus'  Itinerarium  in  elegiacs.  This  metre  is  also  used 
in  Orientius'  Commonitorium,  while  the  epic  metre  is  used  in 
Dracontius'  didactic  poems  on  God  and  the  Creation,  and  Avitus' 
on  the  Trinity.  In  most  of  these  works  the  metrical  form  is 
merely  accessory  to  the  subject-matter,  but  all  semblance  of 
poetry  disappears  in  the  didactic  poems  of  grammarians  for 
school-use,  such  as  not  only  the  versus  memoriales  (largely  repre- 
sented in  Ausonius),  but  especially  the  metrical  manuals  of 
rhetoric,  metre,  prosody  and  metrology,  the  carmina  de  figuris 
vel  schematibus  (by  Marbod  and  unknown  authors),  Terentianus 
Manrus'  undeniably  skilful  metrical  treatises  de  litteris,  syllabis, 
metris,  the  probably  similar  one  by  Albinus,  the  verses  de 
metris  oratorum  by  Bufinus  of  Antioch,  the  carmina  de  pon- 
deribus  et  mensuris  etc.  Similar  works  are  the  medical  systems 
in  epic  metre  by  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Flavins  and  Vindicianus. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  very  fertile  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

1.  EBRUviR,  de  carm.  didascalioo  Bom.,  Helsingf.  1840.    BKmobloch,  d.  rOm.- 
Lehrgedicht  bis  s.  £nde  d.  Bep.,  Bofisleben  1881.    On  the  didactic  poenui  by 

R.L.  I> 
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EgnatioB  and  others,  see  $  ld2.  Bhetorical  school  verses  by  Dracontios  and  others 
(§  45,  9).  On  the  poems  of  the  XII  Sapientes  see  §  427, 1.— On  the  didactic  poem 
adversus  Marcionem  §  486,  8. 

2.  Memorial  verses  on  the  names  of  the  Muses  AL.  664  PLM.  8, 248 ;  on  the 
names  of  the  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin  AL.  484  PLM.  5,  888  (cf .  besides  §  847,  8 
below),  the  latter  from  Isioob.  de  rer.  nat.  87  and  composed  about  his  time,  already 
preserved  in  MSS.  s.  VII/YIII. — Hexameters  on  the  constellations,  seasons  etc. 
AL.  676  sqq.  PLM.  5,  849  sqq.,  not  earlier  than  s.  YL — Description  of  a  map  of 
the  heavens  (de  sphaera  codi)  after  Hyginus,  dry  and  clumsy  in  style,  in  76  hex. 
from  MSS.  s.  XI  AL.  761  PLM.  5,  880.    Perhaps  not  ancient. 

8.  Several  metrical  enumerations  of  expressions  for  the  voices  of  various 
animals  (cf.  W  Wackbrmaoet.,  Voces  variae  animantium,  Bas.  1869  ;  see  also 
GLOwB,  BhM.  84,  498)  of  quite  a  late  period,  but  in  substance  going  back 
indirectly  to  Suetonius  (see  Beiffebscheid^s  Suet.  247) :  e.g.  AL.  788  PLM.  5,  867 
in  MSS.  s.  X/XI,  further  esp.  AL.  762  PLM.  B,  368  ('d«  philomela,'  rather  on  the 
voices  of  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  70  elegiac  lines)  in  MSS.  s.  XI ;  at  the  close  (as 
in  the  poem  to  be  mentioned  presently)  is  an  edifying  turn,  probably  composed  in 
some  Grerman  convent  (see  v.  11  dulce  per  ora  9onat^  dicutU  quam  nomine  droscam  : 
cf.  ohG.  drotca^  c2ro«ct^»Dro6sel).  Goldast  (catal.  Ovid.  71)  pretends  that 
Albius  Ovidius  Juventinus  is  named  as  the  author  in  a  St.  Gallen  MS. ;  see  also 
GSchebbeb,  St.  Galler  H8s.-yerzeichnis  72.  In  like  manner  he  invented  a  certain 
Julius  Speratus  as  the  author  of  a  poem  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  addressed  to  the  nightingale,  AL  658  PLM.  5,  868,  preserved  in  MSS. 
s.  X/XI,  and  imitated  already  in  the  s.  IX  by  Alvarus  of  Cordova  (A£bkbt, 
LdMA.  2,  810) :  the  same  is  also  attributed  to  Eugenius  of  Toledo,  see  §  495,  4. 

24.  The  proverbial  poems  are  didactic  poems  on  a  small 
scale,  which  were  in  the  Imperial  period  partly  selected  from 
larger,  complete  works  and  compiled,  partly  independently  pro- 
duced (no  doubt  chiefly  for  pedagogic  use).  The  so-called  disticha 
Catonis  are  a  collection  of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  The  proverbial  poem  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  didactic  as  the 
Epigram  to  the  Elegy.  For  the  proverbial  literature  in  iambic  senarii  connected 
with  Syrus  see  §  212,  4.    On  the  disticha  Catonis  see  §  89)^. 

25.  The  poetical  Epistle  and  the  Fable  have  also  a  didactic 
tendency.  Any  poem  may  become  a  poetical  Epistle  by  being 
addressed  to  a  certain  person,  and  thus  didactic  poems  addressed 
e.g.  to  a  son  are  at  the  same  time  Epistles.  In  a  limited  sense 
poems  are  called  so  in  which  the  direction  to  individuals  in- 
fluences the  whole  contents  and  the  treatment  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  this  manner  Sp.  Mummius  addressed,  from  his  camp 
before  Corinth  (608/146),  jocular  letters  in  verse  to  his  friends  at 
Bome ;  Lucilius  also  composed  several  of  his  satires  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  friends,  and  Catullus'  poem  to  Manlius  (68*)  is  also 
an  Epistle.    In  the  Augustan  period  Horace  dedicated  several 
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satires  to  Maecenas,  many  lyric  poems  to  individual  friends,  and 
in  his  later  years  treated  with  mature  wisdom  and  perfect  feUcity 
questions  concerning  practical  life  and  literature  in  real  Epistles 
in  epic  metre.  Ovid  wrote  in  elegiacs  fictitious  love-letters  of 
mythical  ladies  (Heroides),  and  also  real  letters  of  complaint  and 
entreaty  from  his  exile  (Tristia  and  ex  Ponto).  The  other 
elegiac  poets  as  well  as  the  satirists  Persius  and  Juvenal,  too, 
several  times  address  individuals  by  name,  without,  however, 
really  presei'ving  the  epistolary  style.  But  Ausonius'  25  Epistles 
and  many  by  Statins  are  real  letters  in  various  metres  and  partly 
on  jocular  subjects,  as  also  those  of  Claudian  and  of  ApoUinaris 
Sidonius. 

1.  On  Mammius  see  §  181,  8.  A  book  or  satire  of  Lucilius  (27,  1  MOll.) 
Commaiced  in  this  manner :  ioltUem  fictU  versibus  Lueiliua  quibus  poled  impertU, 
totuvnque  hoc  dudioae  et  sedulo  etc. 

2.  Tib.  (Ltgd.)  8,  5  for  instance  is  also  a  letter ;  here  also  actoaUy  belong 
many  epodes  of  Horace,  esp.  1. 11  and  14 ;  letter  from  a  wife  to  her  husband  far 
away  with  the  army  in  the  East,  in  Pbop.  5,  8.  Both  the  names  and  circum- 
stances are  probably  imaginary.    Bido  Aeneae  AL.  88  PLM.  4,  271  with  a  refrain ; 

cf.  Wbrmsdokp  PLM.  4,  p.  55.  489.  Beal  letters,  e.g.  Stat.  Silv.^f^to  Victorius  /^7 
MarceUus)  and  4,^  (a  congratulatory  letter),  together  with  that  of  Licentius  to  ^^/^ 
Augustine.    For  the  letters  of  Claudian  see  §  489,  6. 

26.  Trifles  current  at  table  and  at  school  were  also  usually 
written  in  epic  metre.  Biddies  were  connected  with  Greek 
literature ;  having  become  more  popular  only  in  the  last  centuries 
of  Home,  this  kind  of  literature  continued  to  flourish  more  and 
more  luxuriantly  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  scholarly  cu*cles  proceeded  the  numerous  variations 
on  old  (especially  Vergilian)  themes,  and  the  patchwork  poems 
(centones)  in  which  a  new  work  was  created  out  of  verses 
and  parts  of  verses  selected  arbitrarily  from  older  poets.  Other 
artificial  productions  in  epic  and  elegiac  metres  (Acrosticha  and 
their  varieties),  versus  serpen tini,  recurrentes,  reciproci  and  others, 
were  very  popular  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  ypt^ot  were  an  entertainment  at  the  symposium  (cf. 
Athbtakus  b.  10).  Accordingly  the  Boman  writer  of  riddles  Symphosius  also 
makes  use  of  this  poetical  form.  For  the  most  ancient  Latin  tteniffma  {peraniiquum^ 
perquam  lepidum^  trUmt  vernlnu  tenarU  compositum^  with  the  solution  in  M.  Yarronis 
de  sermons  lat.  ad  Maroellum  libro  II)  see  Gbll.  13;^  Three  popular  comic  i^ 
riddles,  in  'Pwmof^J&d  (on  these  BOchbleb  p.  129*  and  ESchwajus,  BhM.  42,  810). 
SolTing  riddles,  regarded  as  a  proof  of  wisdom,  Hist.  Apollonii  42,  cf .  4.  At  a  later 
time  Latin  riddles  became  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  monasteries,  and  accord- 
ingly, besidoi  the  riddles  of  Aldhelmus  and  Tatvinus  (|  600^  2, 4),  much  literature 
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of  this  kind  by  unnamed  authors  is  preserved;  in  great  part  still  unprinted. 
Sixty  (62)  six-line  riddles  of  s.  VII/VIII  (earliest  MS.  Bern.  611  s.  VIU)  in 
rhythmical  hexameters  (of  14  syllables  each,  6  falling  before  and  8  after  the 
penthemimer)  published  AL.  481  (of.  2,  lxvi),  PBhakdt  in  the  Tirocin.  philol. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1888)  101,  WMbyeb,  Anf.  u.  Urspr.  d.  lat.  u.  griech.  rhythm. 
Dicht.  (Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  17,  2)  1885,  412.  Other  medieval  riddles  (in  MSa  s. 
IX/X)  e.g.  AL.  656-657«.  770.  771.  AL.  685  PLM.  8, 170.  AL.  727  PLM.  5,  870 
(this  last  was  composed  by  a  certain  Bemo,  according  to  Paris.  7899  s.  IX ;  see 
WFrOhnkk,  Phil.  SuppL  5.  69).  Cf.  also  Biesb  on  AL.  2,  xlii.  LMClleb,  J  J.  93, 
266.  566.  95,  497;  BhM.  22,  151.'  JKleim,  ib.  23,  662.  HHaoek,  antike  u. 
mittelalterliche  B&teelpoesie ;  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  MSS.  at  Bern  and 
Einsiedeln  (Biel  1869).  EWOlfflin,  loca  monachorum,  Beitr.  z.  mittelalterl. 
Bfttsellit.,  Berl.  SBer.  1872, 106. 

2.  HiERON.  epist.  103,  7  legimiu  Homerocentonet  et  VergUiocentonei. 
Tertull.  de  praescr.  haeret.  89  (see  §  370,  5).  Isidor.  or.  1,  39,  25  centonei 
apud  grammaticoB  vocari  sclent  qui  de  carmintbus  Homeri  vd  Vergilii  ad  propria 
opera  more  centonario  in  unum  sarciuntur  corpus,  ad  facuUatem  cuiusque  maUriae, 
denique  Proboy  uxor  Adelp?ii  (§  436,  7),  cenUmem  ex  VergUio  de  fahrica  mundi 
et  euangeliis  plenissime  expressii,  materia  composita  secundum  versus  et  versibus 
secundum  materiam  coneinnatis.  sic  quoque  quidam  Poniponius  ex  eodem  poeta  inter 
cetera  stili  sui  otia  Tityrum  in  Christi  honorem  composuit'y  similiter  (as  from  the 
Vergil ian  Bucolica)  et  de  Aeneidos  (versibus).  This  Tityrus  of  Pomponius  is 
preserved  in  cod.  Vat.  Palat.  1753  and  published  by  CBursian,  SBer.  d.  Mtlnch. 
Ak.  1878  2,  29.  Other  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  the  Pagan  wording  to  Christian 
subjects,  and  thereby  ennoble  it :  Maronem  mutatum  in  mdius,  AL.  735,  4.  See  the 
centos  de  incamatione  verbi  (§  473,  5)  and  de  ecdesia  (§  477,  3). — Centos  for  playful 
purposes,  e.g.  Ausonius'  cento  nuptialis  (§  421,  2,  k),  or  for  instruction,  in  schools 
etc.  Twelve  Vergilian  centos  AL.  7-18  PLM.  4,  191-240,  amongst  them  de  alea. 
Narcissus,  Hippodamia,  Medea  (in  dialogue,  by  Hosidius  Geta,  see  §  870,  5),  etc., 
also  iudicium  Paridis  by  Mavortius  (§  477,  3)  and  epithalamium  F^ridi  by  Luxorius 
(§  22,  1.  476,  3).  On  a  small  scale  as  early  as  Petr.  132.  See  also  BAhrems,  BhM. 
31,  91.  In  joining  together  two  halves  of  a  verse  liberties  were  often  taken  with 
the  metre  at  a  later  time :  e.g.  Medea  ( AL.  17)  93  nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor.  Jiospitio 
prohibemur  harenae,  and  ib.  64  sq.  87. 172. 196.  211  sq.  226.  250. 269. 815. 820. 857. 877. 
387.  391  sq.  480.  485.  446  (out  of  461  lines).  Luxorius  (ib.  18)  83  nomen  ineet  viHutis 
et  nUa  maior  imago,  AL.  719, 20. 25. 78  and  elsewhere. — OI>el£pierre,  ouvrages  Merits 
en  oentons  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jusquVu  XIX*  sidcle,  Lond.  1868;  tableau 
de  la  litt^rature  du  Centon  chez  les  anciens  et  les  modemee,  Lond.  1875  11. 
BBorgen,  de  centonibus  homer,  et  vergil.,  Kopenh.  1828.  FHasehbalo,  de  centon. 
vergil.,  Putbus  1846.    LMOller,  metr.  lat.  465. 

8.  Acrosticha,  esp.  those  concealing  a  name,  e.g.  that  of  the  author  or  founder 
(AL.  120  PLM.  4,  298  Condentis  monstrant  uersus  primordia  nomen),  were  borrowed 
from  Greek  literature,  and  were  not  unknown  to  the  earlier  Boman ;  even  Ennius 
J  composed  one  (Cic.  de  div.  2,  111)  and  subsequently  Aurelius  Opilius  (Suet. 
graD^jB^6.  BiTSCHL,  Parerg.  p.  xvi).  At  a  later  period  inscriptional  acrosticsi 
eg.  in  WiLMAHNS  592.  593  (with  the  direction  Inspides,  lector,  primordia  «er- 
siculorum  ;  cf .  OIL.  5,  6731  and  BFabrstti,  Inscr.  ant.  p.  272  qui  legis  revertere  per 
capita  versorum  et  invenies  pium  nomen),  594,  and  OIL.  3,  6306.  5,  6723.  6725 ; 
DE  Bossi,  Inscr.  christ.  nr.  425  (a.  395).  753.  831.  In  the  scholiast  on  the  Ibis 
(S  250^  3)  is  the  acrostic  epigram  (Enniani)  of  a  supposed  Bacchus  or  Battus  poeta. 
Poem  on  Antoninus  Pius  in  an  inscription  in  Meter's  AL.  812  after  lihe  aoiostio  bgr 
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Julxu9  FauHinuM^  see  LMOlleb,  BhM.  20,  457.  cf .  20,  684.  MHaupt  op.  1,  289. 
Combination  of  acrostic  and  telestio  CIL.  5,  1698,  AL.  669  (NichoUxo  Euantitu),  in 
Belisabiub,  AL.  492. 498  (Sedidiiu  arUiates,  cf.  §  478,  6),  and  (from  a  cod.  s.  YI/YII) 
AIi.2,  LVi  (LaurentiuM  vivat  senio),  BhM.  23,  94.  By  Flavius  Felix  (§476,  1) 
-combination  of  acrostic,  mesostic,  and  telestic.  For  other  productions  of  this  kind 
see  §99, 2.    884,8.    408,2.    474,2.    476,1.    491,8.    500,2,4. 

4.  A  variety  of  pedagogic  and  monkish  trifles :  poems  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
etc.,  snch  as  those  by  Porfirius  Optatianus  and  Yenantius  Fortxmatus,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  letters  (as  by  Flavius  Felix  and  others)  or  without  a  fixed  letter  (foimd 
even  in  prose  §  480,  8)  etc.  Ver8U9  echoici  or  terperUini  (epannleptic),  in  which  the 
first  words  of  the  hexameter  (as  far  as  the  penthemimer)  are  repeated  as  the  second 
half  of  the  pentameter,  such  as  Pentadius  (§  898,  5)  especially  composed.  Other 
examples  in  Apoll.  Sid.  (ep.  8, 11),  Sedulius,  Yenantius  Fortunatus  (§  491,  4),  and 
a  collection  of  such  serpenlini  AL.  88-80  PLM.  4,  260-267. — Sidom.  ep.  9, 14  ver8u$ 
recurrentea  .  .  .  qui  metro  startle  .  .  .  aic  ut  ab  exordio  ad  terminutn  aie  a 
fine  rdeguntur  ad  aummum,  aic  eat  illud  antiquum  *  Honta  tibi  aubito  motibua  ibit 
amor*  (cf .  AL.  825,  8  PLM.  4,  404  Nemo  te  cedia^  murorum  ai  deeet  omen ;  CIG.  4, 
2400  £[aibel^s  epigr.  gr.  1124  1\^  fioi  A(6r  ip*  drdra  Tapii  ffol  Aiofvffiri).  nee  non 
habentur  pro  recurrentibua  qui  pedum  lege  aervaia  .  .  .  per  aingtda  verba  re- 
petuntur  .  .  .  qualia  equidem  legi  muUa  multorumj  e.g.  ^prcLecipiti  modo  quod 
deeurrit  tramite  flumen  tempore  c&naumptum  tarn  cito  dejiciet^.  Such  verses  were  also 
called  anacydiei  and  reciprociy  of  which  we  have  examples  especially  by  Porfirius, 
cf.  AL.  81  PLM.  4,  268.  Also  carmen  aupinum  in  Mart.^  86  (cf.  FbibdlIndkb),  ^'d 
who  there  disparages  these  artifices,  as  for  instance  the  construction  of  hexa- 
meters which,  read  backwards,  produce  sotculics  (cf.  Quint.  9,  4,  90).  Finally  /3  c 
rhyme  was  made  to  serve  as  an  embellishment  for  the  hexameter,  see  F21abiicke,  / 
Leipz.  SBer.  1871,  84.  WMbybb,  Mttnch.  SBer.  1878,  49.  JHuembb,  Wien.  Stud. 
4,599.    5,144.    6,287. 

27.  The  fable,  in  which  paraenetic  subjects  are  dressed  in 
tales  especially  relating  to  animal-life  (beast-fable),  appears  in 
Boman  literature  at  first  in  the  saturae  of  Ennius,  Lucilius  and 
Horace,  but  becomes  an  independent  species  in  Phaedrus  (in 
senarii)  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  the  third 
century  Titianus  made  a  prose  translation  of  the  fables  of 
Babrios.  Symmachus  seems  to  have  written  similar  works,  most 
probably  in  metre,  and  about  a  century  after  him  Avianus 
composed  in  elegiacs  42  fables  on  subjects  taken  from  Babrios. 
Greek  fables  with  Latin  translations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
school-book  of  the  so-called  Dositheus.  The  prose  version  of  the 
fables  of  Phaedrus  by  the  so-called  Eomulus,  dating  at  latest 
firom  the  tenth  century,  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  nucleus 
for  a  number  of  other  collections. 

1.  The  Aesopian  f|U}le  of  the  crested  lark  in  Ennius  (in  aatiria   .    .    .    veraibua 
qmadratia), Gbuu^ 29.  Cf.  §  ^08, 1.   The  fable  of  the  sick  lion  (Hob.  E.  1, 1,  78 sqq.)  fat    [  r- 
appears  alreiakdy  in  Lucilius  (Nok.  808).    Others  in  Hobacb,  8.  2,  6,  79.    E.  1,  7,  29. 
1, 10,  84.    AUusions  to  fables  in  Hob.  S.  2,  8,  299.    2,  5,  56.    E.  1,  8, 19.    1, 16,  45. 

2^  Sbmbga  Cods,  ad  Polyb.  8,  27  non  audeo  te  uaqueeo  producere  ut/abdlaa  quoque 
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€t  Aetopeoa  logos,  inlempUUum  romanit  ingeniu  opus,  soLUa  tibi  venustate  eoneeUu.  Ab 
he  was  then  liying  in  exile,  Seneca  could  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  Phaedrus. 
Atiamus  praef. :  has  pro  exempLo  fabultus  .  .  .  poemati  suo  Ffaocus  ctptavit,  quod 
in  se  sub  iocorum  communium  specie  vitae  argumenta  contineatU,  quae  Oraeeis  iatnbis 
Babrius  repetens  in  duo  voLumina  coartavit,  Phaedrus  etiam  partem  aliquam  quinque 
in  libdlos  resclvit,  AuaoN.  epist.  1§<T4  apclogos  .  .  .  Aesopiam  trimetriam, 
quam  vertil  exili  stUo,  pedeslre  eoncinnans  opus,  fundi  Titianus  arii/ex.  ib,,^47^he 
praises  Symmachus :  quis  ita  ad  Aesopi  venustatem    .    .    .    itccedal  f 

S"  3.  QuiNTiL.  l^-^,  2  Aesopi  fabtXLas,  quae  fabulis  nutricularum  proxime  suocedunl, 

narrare  sermone  puro  et  nihil  se  supra  modum  extoUente,  deinde  eandem  graeiliUUem 
stilo  exigere  condiscant  (pueri  eteUUis  nondum  rhetorem  capientis),  Phabdr.  1,  prol. : 
duplex  libeUi  dos  est :  quod  risum  movet  et  quod  prudenii  vitam  consilio  monet,  Cf .  ib.  2, 
prol. ;  8,  prol.  88 ;  4,  2, 1.  Append.  epiL :  hoe  .  .  .  Musa  quod  ludit  mea  nequitia 
parittr  laudai  et  frugalitas, 

4.  On  the  mediaeval  collections  of  fables  KBoth,  Phil.  1,  528.  HOsstsrlkt, 
Bomulus,  die  Paraphrasen  des  Phaedrus  und  die  ftsopische  Fabel  im  Mittelalter, 
Berl.  1870.  LHbbviecx,  les  fabulistes  latins  depuis  le  si^le  d^Auguste  jusqu*&  la 
fin  du  moyen-ftge,  Paris  1884  II. 

28.  Satire  was  introduced  into  literature  through  Ennius, 
who  gave  the  title  of  Saturae  to  a  collection  of  his  nyscellaneous 
poems.  This  example  was  followed  perhaps  by  his  nephew 
Pacuvius,  certainly  by  the  Roman  knight  C.  Lucilius.  Criticism 
of  the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  which  preponderated  in  the 
latter,  henceforth  became  a  principal  feature  in  the  conception 
of  the  satire ;  after  a  few  imitators  of  less  note,  Horace,  endowed 
with  brilliant  gifts,  continued  in  the  method  of  Lucilius, 
energetically  pursuing  the  same  aims.  But  he  softened  the 
acrimony  of  the  personal  attacks,  and  directed  his  criticism 
chiefly  to  social  and  literary  life.  Horace  employed  without 
exception  the  hexameter,  for  which  Lucilius  had  shown  a  decided 
preference.  The  Saturae  Menippeae  of  the  polyhistor  Varro, 
composed  in  a  fi:*ee  interchange  of  prose  and  verse,  found  in 
Nero's  time  imitators  in  Seneca  i^AiroKoXoKinmoa^si)  and  Petronius. 
On  the  other  hand  Horace  had  an  imitator  in  the  youthful  Stoic 
Persius.  Afber  the  death  of  Domitian,  the  rhetorician  Juvenal 
wrote  his  gloomy  moral  lectures  and  portraits.  Besides  these 
chief  representatives  of  this  branch,  a  few  of  less  importance  are 
named.  A  satirical  spirit  appears  also  in  L.  Apuleius'  prose- 
novel  (the  "Metamorphoses)  and  in  several  apologetic  and  polemic 
works  of  Tertullian.  In  the  fifth  century,  Claudian  wrote  his 
invectives  against  Bufinus  and  Eutropius  in  epic  metre. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  485  satira  dicitur  carmen  apud  Romanos  nunc  quidem  male- 
dieum  et  ad  carpenda  hominum  vUia  archaeae  comoediae  charactm^  (Qumr.  10^  1,  98 
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says  more  justly  scUira  quidem  tola  nottra  est)  compotiium,  quaU  itcripaerunt  LucilUu 
ei  HorcUiua  et  Pertiua,  at  dim  carmen  quod  ex  variia  poematibua  conatahat  aatira 
vocahatur^  quale  $crip$erunt  Pcicuvius  et  Enniua  (on  Naevius  as  an  author  of  satires 
see  §  95,  9).  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  41  fie$*  6if  (Lucilius)  koI  rods  fier  a&r&if,  o0f  KoKovei 
Pw/icuoc  ffOTvpucoi^,  ol  Ptilrrcpoi  .  .  r^p  ffarvpuc^w  iKpdrvpap  Ktapu^diap^  ^Opdriot  /Up  oAk 
ify»  rijf  rix"!^  X'^P^*  Hipaun  8i  t6p  xotrjriip  'Lii>4»popa  fufii^ffaadai  OiK(ap  rh  AvK6tf>poPOS 
vafjijKdtp  iifUivpbr  Touppos  (§  828,  2)  di  koI  *lov^€PdiXiot  ical  Urrpibpiot  a^60tp  ratf 
XocSop^f  iir(^\d6prti  rbp  fforvpucbp  p6fiop  xapirpiaaap.  On  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  aatura  see  §  6,  2.    Cf .  also  §  108, 1. 

2.  Hoiu  S.  1, 10,  54  (46)  hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino  (§  212, 2  ad  fin.) 
aique  quibuadam  aliis^  mdiua  quod  icribere  postem.  To  these  quidam  alii  most 
probably  belonged  the  polyhistor  Yarro  with  his  four  books  of  Saturae,  then 
L.  Abuccius  (§  192, 1),  C.  Trebonius  (§  210,  9)  and  the  freedmen  Sevius  Nicanor 
(§  159,  8)  and  Lenaeus  (§  211,  8).— Other  satirists  are  Julius  Florus  (§  242,  8), 
Silius  (§  882,  9),  Manlius  Yopiscus  (§  824,  2),  Julius  Bufus  (?  §  824,  5),  and  sub- 
sequently Tetradius  (§  421,  2  m).  On  Lucilius  see  §  448,  5 ;  the  letter  from  Victor 
to  the  abbot  Salomo  §  464,  6 ;  on  Secundinus  §  466,  10 ;  a  satire  from  Arelate  in 
Ap.  Sidom.  1, 11.    On  those  of  Sulpicia  §  828,  7. 

8.  The  curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  peculiar  to  the  saturae  Menippeae 
is  shown  in  Martianus  Capella,  Boethius  de  consoL  philos.,  Julius  Valerius  (§  899) 
and  the  Historia  Apollonii  regis  Tyri.  But  notwithstanding  these  cannot  well 
be  ranked  as  menippeae,  as  in  them  the  admixture  of  verse  only  serves  to  give 
variety  to  the  whole,  but  the  satirical  element  is  wanting. — The  pamphlet  against 
the  £mi)eror  Claudius,  which  appeared  anonymously,  mw/>wi^  iwopd^roffit  (Suet.  Claud. 
88)  was  perhaps  a  satura  like  the  dTOKoKoKOprtaffit ;  see  BOchkler's  Petr.  ed.  min.* 
244. — Satire  in  the  form  of  a  will  by  Fabricius  Veiento  (§  297^  7) ;  in  the  third  to 
fourth  cents,  the  will  of  a  pig  already  mentioned  by  Jerome  (cf .  §  47,  1),  a  parody 
on  the  juridical  testamentary  forms,  taken  from  MSS.  s.  E^  sqq.  last  edited  by 
Haupt,  op.  2, 175  and  BOcheler,  Petron.  ed.  min.*  p.  241.    Cf.  §  47, 1.    49, 1. 

4.  ICasaubonus  de  satyrica  Graecorum  poesi  et  Boman.  satira.  Par.  1605. 
Halle  1774.  CLBoth,  kL  Schrr.  2  (Stuttg.  1857),  884.  411 ;  zur  Theorie  und  innem 
Oesch.  d.  rOm.  Sat.,  Stuttg.  1848.  Teuffel  PBE.  6,  819.  Scheibe,  de  sat.  Bom.  orig. 
et  progressu,  Zittau  1849.  FHaasr,  d.  rOm.  Satire,  in  Prutz*  Deutsch.  Mus.  1851, 
858.  ABMacEwen,  origin  and  growth  of  the  Bom.  Satir.  poetry,  Oxf.  1876. 
HNbttu»hip,  the  Bom.  satura,  its  original  form  etc,  Oxf.  1878. — ESzelimski,  de 
nominibus  personarum  .  .  .  ap.  poett.  satir.  Bom.,  KOnigsb.  1862.  JSchultz, 
de  proeodia  satiricorum  rom.  capp.  II  (de  muta  cum  liquida  et  de  synaloephe), 
KOnigsb.  1864. 

29.  The  Idyl  was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Romans. 
Tibollus  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  idyllic  spirit,  after  him 
Vergil  and,  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  also  Horace.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Bomans  were  too  well  acquainted  with  country-life 
to  idealise  it.  Vergil,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  in  his 
youth  at  first  chanced  upon  this  species  and  imitated  Theokritos 
without  coming  up  to  him,  even  spoiling  this  kind  of  poetry  by 
giving  it  an  allegorical  character.  But  the  Moretum  is  a  proof 
of  the  humour  of  its  author.  The  supposed  Valerius  Cato's  Dirae 
are  midway  between  Idyl  and  Satire,  though  more  akin  to  the 
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first,  especially  by  their  amoebaean  composition.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  we  have  the  seven  Eclogues  of  Cal- 
pumius  Siculus,  imitated  by  Nemesianus  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Perhaps  to  the  same  time  belong  Septimius  Serenas' 
Opuscula  niralia,  in  various  lyric  metres,  but  Idyls  as  to  their 
subjects.  Further  several  portions  of  Ausonius'  Mosella  are  of  a 
rural  character,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have 
the  poem  de  mortibus  boum  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Severus 
Sanctus  Endelechius. 

1.  DiOMBD.  GL.  1,  486  hucolica  dicurUur  poemata  secundum  carmen  pastorale 
composita.  On  the  name  idyl  see  WChbist,  VerhandL  d.  Wtirzb.  Philologenvers. 
(Lpz.  1869)  49.  Edoga  (selected  piece)  designated  in  the  Imperial  period  any 
leaser  •\poem.=%dyUium^  poematium^  see  Plin.  ep.  4,  14,  9  sive  epigrammata  sive  idyllia 
sive  eclogas  sive  .  .  .  poematia  .  .  .  ix)care  nuUueris.  Edogae  is  the  name 
given  in  the  MSS.  to  the  pastoral  songs  of  Vergil,  Calpumius,  Nemesianus,  and 
to  a  collection  of  lesser  poems  by  Ausonius. 

2.  In  Veroil^s  Gkx>rg.  see  esp.  2,  458  sqq.  Horace  (S.  2,  6.  E.  1,  10)  cherishes 
and  praises  rustic  life  as  healthful  and  independent. — On  the  idyllic  poet  Sueius 
§  150,  7 ;  on  Fontanus  §  254, 1 ;  on  Messala's  idyls  in  Greek  §  222,  8. 

8.  On  the  two  hermitical  poems  (imitations  of  the  Vergilian  eclogues,  con- 
verted into  eulogies  on  Nero)  see  §  806,  4.  On  Boethius^  carmen  bucclicum  see 
HUsENEB,  anecd.  Holder.  (1877)  42  (see  §  478,  8). — The  contention  between  Spring 
and  Winter  AL.  687  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  DCmmler^s  poetae  aevi 
Carolini  1,  270. 

4.  The  poems,  not  on  bucolic  subjects,  which  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
Ausonius  and  Claudian  are  entitled  Eidyllia^  do  not  bear  this  name  in  the  MSS. 
Of.  §  421,  2k;  §  489,  6.— Hunger,  de  poesi  Bom.  bucolica,  HaUe  IS'll.  BUxger, 
Valg.  Buf.  2©.    Teuffei^  PBE.  1»,  2528. 

30.  Lyric  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  the  individual  in  its  widest 
sense,  did  not  greatly  harmonise  with  the  practical  Roman  mind, 
and  was  thus  cultivated  only  late  and  to  a  limited  extent.  At 
a  comparatively  early  time  occur  only  those  kinds  which  had  a 
certain  bearing  upon  actual  life,  e.g.  religious  songs  (of  the  Salii, 
fratres  arvales,  the  hymn  of  Andronicus  etc.),  songs  in  honour 
of  the  departed,  laments,  enchantments,  and  other  things  which 
became  carmina  by  the  employment  of  the  satumian  metre. 
Besides  these,  the  national  bent  for  sharp  criticism  led  at  an  early 
time  to  abusive  ditties,  such  as  the  Fescenninae,  the  soldiers' 
aoDgs  on  the  triumphator,  and  probably  many  cantica  were  in- 
terspersed in  the  popular  farces.  Christian  Latin  lyric  poetry  de- 
veloped in  a  remarkable  manner  especially  in  hymn- composition, 
in  which  Ambrosius  particularly  became  the  model  for  later  times. 
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1.  Sew.  ep.  49,  5  indignor  aliquoa  ex  hoc  tempore  quod  sufficere  ne  ctd  necetearia 
quidem  potest  .  .  .  tn  supervctcua  maiorem  partem  erogare,  negat  Cicero,  n  du- 
plicetur  eibi  aetas,  habilurum  se  tempua  quo  legat  lyricos  .  .  .  illi  ex  professo  lose- 
itfiunL — Official  lyrics  of  Livius  .Ajulronicus  (Liv.^^T^^.^/^kst.  383),  P.  Licinius 
Te^ula  (Liv.  81, 12  see  §  y4;^)/suD8ftquently  those  or  Oatullus  (c.  34  to  Diana) 
and  of  Horace  (c.  saec.). — Contemporaneously  with  Ennius  a  certain  Memmia  (?) 
is  supposed  to  have  written  hymns  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (Ibid.  orig.  1,  89, 17)  ! 

2.  IsiD.  offic.  eccL  1, 6  (cf .  besides  §  483, 4)  HUariue  GaUut,  episcopus  Pidaviensia 
(§  418),  Aymnorwifi  carmine  floruit  primus,  post  quern  Ambrosius  Mediolanensis  epis- 
eopus  .  .  .  copiosius  in  huius  modi  carmine  claruisae  cognoscitur  atque  inde  hymni 
ex  eius  nomine  Ambrosiani  vocantur,  quia  eius  tempore  primum  in  ecdesia  Mediolanensi 
eeldyrari  coeperunt,  cuius  ceUbritatis  devolio  dehinc  per  iotius  occideniis  ecclesias  ob- 
servatur.  carmina  autem  quaecumque  in  laudem  Dei  dieuntur  hymni  vocantur, — 
HAJDaniei^  thesaurus  hymnologicus,  Halle  1841-56  V.  AEbebt,  Lit.  d.  MAlters 
1,  164  and  elsewhere.  Thierfelder,  de  Christianorum  psalmis  et  hymnis  usque 
ad  Ambrosii  tempp.,  Lps.  1868.  JBKatseb,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Kirchen- 
hymnen,  Paderb.  >  1881.  1886  II.  GPimont,  les  hymnes  du  br6viaire  romain.  Par. 
1874.  FJMoKE,  lat.  Hymnen  des  MAlters,  Freiburg  186a-55  III.— The  Christian 
hymns  are  chiefly  in  trochaic  and  iambic  metre,  with  particular  preference  for 
the  iambic  dimeter,  in  strophes  which  are  frequently  embellished  with  rhyme 
and  alliteration.  The  yerses  are  at  first  constructed  according  to  quantity,  in- 
creasing gradually  in  freedom,  until  at  last  they  become  entirely  rhythmical. 
The  chief  representatives  of  hymn-composition  after  Ambrosius  are  Prudentius, 
Sedulius,  Ennodius,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Gregory  the  Great.  Cf.  JHuemkr, 
der  iamb.  Dim.  bei  den  christl.-lat.  Hymnendichtem  der  yorkaroling.  Zeit,  Wien 
1876 ;  die  ftltesten  lat.-christl.  Bhythmen,  Wien  1879. 

31.  Among  the  literary  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  the  most  ele- 
gant, the  Epigram,  was  first  cultivated,  partly  for  inscriptions, 
partly  for  allegory  and  occasional  verses,  in  part  too  for  light 
erotic  trifles.  In  the  first  application  it  was  used  after  Ennius 
more  and  more  frequently  on  sepulchral  monuments,  buildings, 
utensils,  works  of  art  etc. ;  sometimes  in  hexameters  (e.g.  in  the 
dedication  by  Mummius  to  Hercules  Victor  a.  608/146,  CIL.  1, 
542),  sometimes  in  distichs  (as  in  the  sepulchral  inscription  of 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  praetor  61B/139,  CIL.  1,  38),  most 
systematically  in  Yarro's  Imagines.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  u.  c.  we  have  as  representatives  of  the  two 
other  uses  of  the  epigram  Pompilius,  Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius 
Licinus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Quinctius  Atta ;  in  the  second  half 
Varro  Atacinus,  Licinius  Calvus  and  Catullus  and  probably  Q. 
Hortensius,  C.  Memmius,  Q.  Scaevola  and  others  to  whom  erotic 
poems  are  ascribed.  In  the  Augustan  age  Augustus  himself, 
Domitius  Marsus,  Pedo,  Comificia,  Sulpicia,  Gaetulicus.  Then 
under  Domitian,  the  epigram  in  various  forms  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Martial ;  Ausonius  also  has  several  examples, 
and.  for  a  long  time  such  trifles  continued  to  be    produced, 
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especially  to  serve  for  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Even  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  we  find  a  collection  of  epigrams  by  Luxorius. 
At  the  same  period  originated  the  collection  of  smaller  poems 
preserved  to  us  in  the  codex  Salmasianus;  this  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  collections  of  short  poems,  either  detached  or 
unappropriated,  which  have  been  made  in  more  recent  times  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  Anthologia  Latina. 

1.  Many  epigrams  used  as  real  supeisoriptions  are  preserved  in  inscriptions ; 
of.  e.g.  the  epigram  in  hexameter  near  the  paintings  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Ardea,  written  arUiquia  litterU  latinis,  see  Plim.  NH.  85, 115. — Gell.  19,  9,  7  JEjcquia 
noatrorum  poeiarum  tarn  fluentes  carminum  deliciaa  fecuaet  (like  Anacreon)  ?  niti 
CaluUua  forU  pauca  et  CtUvua  Uidem  pauca.    nam  LMevius  implicata  et  HorteimM9 
invenusta  et  Cinna  inlepida  et  Memmiue  dura,  ac  deincepe  omnes  rudia  fecerunt  atgue 
abtona  ;  ib.  10  seq.  are  quoted  versus  Vcderii  Aeditui,    .    .    item  Porcii  Licini  et  Q, 
Caiuli    .    .    .    quibue  mundiue,  venuetiue,  limatiue,  tersiue  grciecum  latinumve  nihil 
quidquam  reperiri  puio.     Martial.   1   praef. :    lascivam    verhorum  veritatemj  iuu 
epigrammaton  linguam,  excusarem  si  meum  esset  exempium :  sic  scrihit  CeUuUus,  sic 
^;    .  ,y'    Marsus,  sic  Pedo,  sic  Oaetulicus,  sic  quicumque  perUgitur,    Plik.  ep.  5,  8,  5  enumer- 
ates as  erotic  poets,  M.  TuUium,  C,  Calvum,  Asinium  Pottionem,  M.  Messalam,  Q, 
Hartensiunij  M.  Brutum,  L.  SuUam,  Q,  Catulumy  Q,  Scaevolam^  Ser»  Sulpicium^  M, 
Varronem,  Torquatum,  immo  Tcrquatos,  C,  Memmium,  Lentulum  Gaetuiicum,  Annaeum 
Senecam,  Annaeum  Lucanumj    .     .     Verginium  Rufum,    .    .    d,  lulium,  d,  Angus* 
tum,  d,  Nervam,    Tiberium    Caesarem;    also   Neronemj   and   (ib.   6)   P,    Vergilius^ 
Cornelius  Nepos  et  prius  Acdus  Etiniusque.     By  the  Torquati  Pliny  probably 
means  the  L.  Torquati,  of  whom  the  father  was  cons.  689/65,  and  the  son  praetor 
705/49,ta.  707/47  in  Africa  (cf.  Cic.  Brut.  289, 265.    It  is  probably  to  the  marriage 
of  the  son  that  Catullus  61  alludes,  see  ISchwabe,  quaestt.  catulL  840). — There 
seems  to  have  been  an  erotic  anthology  at  an  early  period,  from  which  perhaps 
Pliny  (1.1.),  Gellius  (LI.)  and  Apuleiwi  (apoL  9)  derived  their  special  knowledge 
in  this  field.    AL.  28-25.  29.  427-485.  446.  448--458.  45&-460  are  probably  taken 
from  some  such  source. — H.  Paldamus,  rOm.  Erotik.,  Greifsw.  1888. 

2.  On  the  so-called  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Naevius,  Plautus,  "RrtTn'^n^ 
Pacuvius  see  §  115,  2.— On  the  epigrams  of  M.  TuUius  Laurea  see  §  191,  6.  To- 
/  ;  ■  '  wards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic  numerous  epigrams  on  persons  and  events  of  the 
day.  So  on  Bibulus  cons.  a.  695/59  (Suet.  lul.  20) ;  on  the  gourmet  Bufus  (cieoni- 
arum  conditor,  Porph.  Hor.  S.  2,  2,  50) ;  on  a  scandalous  marriage  (Posph.  Hor. 
S.  1,  7,  19) ;  again  AL.  419-426  in  honour  of  Caesar,  426  sq.  formal  poems  on  the 
death  of  the  hostile  brothers  Mevius  (§  809, 1).  In  the  early  Imperial  period  such 
subjects  as  the  death  of  Cato  Uticensis,  the  tomb  of  Pompeius  and  his  sons,  were 
chosen  by  preference ;  see  AL.  892  sqq.  418  sq.  The  Emperors  especially  were 
not  spared,  see  Suet.  Aug.  70.  Tib.  59.  Cal.  8,  Nero  89.  Dom.  14,  28  etc.  On 
later  Emperors  see  FPB.  878.    In  relation  to  the  subject  see  §  11,  2,  8. 

8.  Martial.  1,  praef.  (see  n.  1),  8,  praef. :  quamms  epigrammata  a  severissimis 
quoque  et  summae  fortunae  viris  ita  scripta  sint  ut  mimicam  verhorum  licentiam  affeo- 
tasse  videantur.  Following  his  precedent  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  appeared 
even  to  Ennodius  and  Luxorius  to  be  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  writing. 
Fronto  p.  212  novissifnos  in  epigrammatis  versus  habere  oportet  eUiquid  luminis.  The 
elegiac  distich  is  the  regular  metre  for  epigram :  six  pentameters  following  one 
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another  in  an  epigram  on  Oommodus,  originally  Greek,  but  translated  a  wuUo  poeta 
(liAjfPBiD.  Biad.  7,  8). 

4.  On  the  cod.  Sahnasianus  §  476. — Anthologia  yett.  lat.  epigrammatum  et 
poematum  sive  catalecta  poett.  lat.  ex  marmor.  et  monum.  inscr.  et  codd.  msc. 
erata.  cura  PBurmanmi,  Amsterd.  1759.  73  II.  From  this  Anthol.  lat.  ed.  HMetbr, 
Lps.  1835  II. — Then  Anthologia  latina  sive  poesis  latinae  supplementum,  P.  I : 
carmina  in  codicibus  scripta,  rec.  ABibse,  Lpz.  1869.  70  (P.  II:  PBuechblebi 
anthologia  epigraphica  lat.  has  not  yet  appeared.  Of  this  we  have  so  far  three 
instalments :  the  iambic  inscriptions  in  Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1870  and  in  the  BhM. 
27,  127,  the  satumian  and  trochaic  inscriptionB  in  the  Bonn.  ind.  schol.  1876). 
The  Poetae  latini  minores  by  EBIhbehs,  Lps.  1879-88  Y,  esp.  B.  4,  contains 
besides  other  matter  the  portions  preserved  in  MS.  of  the  so-called  Anthol.  lat. ; 
see  §  19,  4. — Numerous  contributions  to  Latin  anthology  (new  discoveries,  textual 
research,  criticismY  etc.)  see  e.g,  Enoelmank-Pkeuss,  bibl.  scriptt.  class.  2,  56.  We 
have  in  MS.  (besides  a  few  with  the  authors*  names,  e,g,  Modestus  AL.  900  PLM. 
5,  95,  0.  Aurelius  Bomulus  AL.  904  PLM.  5,  97)  numerous  anonymous  epigrams, 
preserved  sometimes  in  smaller  groups  sometimes  in  longer  series,  earlier  or  more 
recent  (dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  early  Benaiasance).  Such  are  to  be 
found  e.g.  in  the  supplement  to  Schmeidewin^s  Martial,  and  from  the  Oxford  MSS. 
in  BEllis,  Anecd.  Oxon.  1  (1885),  1 ;  from  Austrian  MSS.  see  JHuemeb,  Wien. 
Stud.  9,  51. 

32.  Tbrougli  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets  the  Elegy, 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  gained  ground  at  Rome,  and  in  it 
the  disciples  far  surpassed  their  Greek  originals  in  truth  and 
warmth  of  sentiment  as  well  as  in  formal  finish.  Catullus,  it  is 
true,  handles  it  generally  with  a  certain  awkwardness ;  Cornelius 
Gallus  (Lycoris)  appears  to  have  succeeded  better.  TibuUus 
produced  masterpieces,  Propertius  passionate  pictures,  and  Ovid 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  Elegy.  In  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  this  kind  was  long  fashionable,  and  was  employed 
even  in  the  schools  for  practice  in  style.  But  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  these  productions  decreased  in  proportion.  Later  on,  this 
metre  shared  the  fate  of  epic  verse,  being  employed  in  aU  kinds 
of  subjects;  and  when  the  break-up  began  and  the  ancient 
prosody  which  was  based  on  quantity  began  to  decay  before 
modem  European  forms  of  poetry  had  been  developed,  those  two 
metres,  being  the  most  popular  and  widely  used,  were  the  first 
to  suffer.  Yet  it  is  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
that  the  remarkable  elegiac  writer  Maximian  of  Etruria  belongs. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1, 484  eUgia  est  carmen  compoeitum  hexametro  versu  petUametroque 
.  .  .  quod  gemiM  carminie  pretecipue  ecripeerunt  apud  Romanoe  Propertius  el  TibuUus 
ei  OalluMj  iviiteUi  Chraeeos  Cidlimaehum  et  Euphoriona,  Cic.  Tusc.  8,  45  on  Ennius : 
o  podam  egregium^  quamquam  ah  his  canioribus  Euphorionis  (Calvus,  Catullus,  Gallus 
etc)  cuniemnitur.  Quintil.  10,  1,  98  elegia  quoque  Graecos  provocamus,  cuius  mihi 
tersus  aique  degans  maxime  videtur  autioT  TihuViua,     miU  ^t  Properiium  malint. 


n  **  ^  m  ^  -»■-  »  i 


Ondimt  mint^me  Jatcirur'.  Mr«r  a«nMr  G^w.      C^  MHAm.  ovi.  E.  906.     For  tbeir 

GidU.  Propertiu*  uii :  uma'Zait  ai  tti»  txr^  iemjiorit  ivm  fmL  TazTD  AHamiTM,  the 
«iLrii«8t  pcKft  iii  tVi*.  BCT-j«-.  ^  iinirbed  iz.  'Uiflae  qjtaaenJnTnfc  ■»  of  ios  iaqnraiiee. 
On  Ciu*>iufc>  uf  P'krxxjfc  ww:  t  ^--'-  '•    ^  "•^  An^nB&fczi  period  vv  bftvr  tbe  aatliar 

u*  HuFbcvt  ii»  B^rjriTot :  K«t  t  i:4-. .  2.    2Ij*;piu  afermr-m  cm  llAaeenaft  and 

iL  Pu:^  1.  1 1  ¥\  'jmm  tU^ia  v^Lcr^JOk  r  crmii  diOmrmad  jmwjuul  Irr.  1, 3 
impmt^i  .  .  .  si.'  i  '^r;£/Bvsr'C  LU  'jupeooA.  hwc  eVpw  ^  In  I2ie  Ttapi  erf  Ikmitwi 
Arrui.t-'je  'y>r-sL  '-r.c>j»»-t  *ir;E>:*- 11.  liit  timfr  c*f  tLfr  yoczkccr  Phny  that  writer 

I  Tiif>»r-i    •?;   '  4.  I  7    fci«i  "^fii r  PfculiissL  in"ci-i«y*  and  deioezidaiit  of  Pio- 

j«r---at     TiJ*:  nt-r-.r-jc*.  *a-^r  v.  >;•«*  Al.  4io  PLM.  4.  ^  is  fnifaablT  M  earfy  ■• 

t  Tli*-  jir.*:iA^  T'Xj^.  y.0fat  *ir:»aartfld  ibe  w^ivaen  "wboni  ii»^  t«3kelaa*ed  in  song 
-1.  fc.  ^j*^,-  >"-•-  *!f  'T  1^— *i^T-i    iitrTLT  TT  jfariix  c-^i  iii*dr  iDdividiial  trazta.  partly  By 

r«..;    ::.  yj^^^^jt^  h^^rm^awar.    'jl  Acr.  Her.  S.  L  2.  ^  .     Arcx.  apoL  10 

l'i-jti..un  :/«tw£  <r.  «rf'  /'•ttflkac  st  ctKiurc.  Jje-ia  «m  rmnu  IjN::BVAaK.  q'sacst,  Cktnll  381. 
"*'  j-*^^ » t  li*-  ?'_-»  Ill  V  JL  Lsi.'-jnM's^'Li-.'z.  yi  ibt  Ifciv-lrxw  erf  poeoa  in  Maktlu. 
^  't   t  nv-.  *J*  Aj^t-:^  *>:!#.«.  •rj.  L  10.    CL  j  iite.  2.    2SL  L 

4  jr'.e  ti*t  Vf-tirr  i*.a^  Avt  iif  imt  't>5C*c  distici:,  itt  {Tnzpin^  tlie  STimnetiy 
'/:  -Tdt  j^rj-Aj^af.  •?>--  iwt  iuj^*::  ti*fr  totr^-k.  pciets.  In  poierai  'WGiaain>i,  dc  TiK 
>.'-^  >j'--  tjfr^Lut.  ll*c  igbi.  1*C'.-.  JV'Hr:.T\iU3t.  ooK.  rartr.  in  |oet  d«^ gr. 
-:  it-  :  :i,  :->*  :<:  wjc  I^r.  d.  Ar.bs.  G**.  a.  Wjas.  l«^i  S  ^see  §  la  «), 
Oir«i«^x  CjMMLdf'..  o«?  F'XTUKL  d«»  I'lffd'.iMK.  BcT.  d.  sachs^  G«a.  d.  Wim.  1871,  L 
-^i  I  3r.  SmiA^toBUL,  G^  iw-c-k'jft  ii.i*a"  Tib.  Propemmnqiie  diAerentaii) 
JL-urfi  :L'^i  xXj'z*xl  a^  ;r>tTL  jki.  :iSu:i*  &d  Au^.  disucLia.  BresL  le^;  nMtr. 
V  rL;-'j'_  ifc._  V-  H'-cu-^rAtj^-'iA  ii.  d,  Irj::!.  GirsK'H  l^To.  SKixsxaxx  de  L  m 
7-'.     •r-'w..  K'     >.  :&t     1"Pi.:j3.  d.  STn=r*trie  ti.  BesDOosioo  der  POaa.  Scgi^ 

*  •  * 

Jl^v.  >f'.T.  OHisr  «ji*y.  i.  JjjrLiuttri*  d*T  rOn.  Eksgie.  HamK  1ST6L  ILuiirN, 
w- »   ^  ;  r.  -— I-/ii*r'.OBCij^?«*  'ji  11^  hrjcjkz.  ^Ai^uut:  vrix^rs  .  e-g.  Tia.  1.  7.  i  1-  2.  &.  8, «. 

i'ft-.'*   :  -,   V,  --!.*  jirjcijjft-^jt*:  iiTLije  '.«f  £alLimhcb-3s:  OCareir*.  WachrfklPb- 1886, 

'.  ^}x^jv:rrt.   i^  r>:i .  £>5pt :   fcr:^  Unt-ersTichTmgai  i»w..  LpL  188B  H— 

K;tr.«.'_  c  '>*.•..  *:>..  K-v^-  vxvtnifc  feJL^Tilui'infi.  Freib.  in  Br.  18T2.  FKouMwn, 
-c-iir  1^  «.«'»  «i«s»w  v*r.  '^t.  T---.  Pr:^..  H-r.  ZfdGW.  3L,  337.  OAKXz,de  fig.isi 
#.M^;  ■.4»-,  t>  ''^1.  T--..  Pr-^.  1  >^w»rrin  1"^4.  AMassfela.  de  ennntiatis  oco- 
^,jT^y.jk^,  4.^.  •->:7:.  y/^.r..  -trM^-  Ha.:.^  lr?r?.  OWour.  de  enontiadtf  interrofc.  ap. 
ij^..  '1 .-.  yrjy^  Hjk^  l^^,  .'*»^eL  d.  Infinitive  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop..  Speier  188& 
'jHf.M»uiMA3».  -a*:  t*s->,-  v-i:.  pTMr;^.  v.«npc«dt£inim  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  ooostnM^» 

*..-',«>:    /Ik.,^  *■*:. 

^,.  7'iA  •(^^.A^^^jfc  k£k  •p^/'^^jk,  aJKf  Kww  tiK  close  connection  between  epipaM 
«£^  ^.A^v.  I'J^-*  t£^  «e>)LW.fi*  'j^  ^i>t  E^mua  Vitalis  AL.  683  PLM.  31 215)  and  cf 
Ji'^tij^i^  A  '  Al»  7/^  PZ^JC  Jt  i^-V  'vr  xc^'ir  n«a0!utade  appioximate  to  elefiea;  wbilB 
r^.*Af<ji  'z&AM^fjerjt^j^  h.yxubfjFk.  w^,u  aa  tiMae  of  Seneca  and  Lncan  ^AI*.  667. 668 
PLM.  ->.  :^,,  */*  •a^.^^AA:*  -jt  »uu««i   -rf.  I  3L  2  . 

7.  JLfwiMA««  {/.^irjuk  JL  «A4g^M;  BM^CTib.  Ukft  Grid's  Fasti,  die  Phoenix  ($  997, 8) 
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and  de  rosis  nasoentibus,  AL.  646..    Cf.  §  229,  2  and  above  §  23.    On  riddles,  cen- 
tonea  and  eccentricities  in  this  metre  see  §  26. 

33.  Iambics,  familiar  from  the  drama,  were  at  an  early  time 
employed  for  other  purposes  (e.g.  for  epitaphs).  For  the  carmen 
maledicom  the  iambic  metre  seems  to  have  been  j&rst  employed 
among  the  Eomans  by  Furius  Bibaculus,  after  him  by  Catullus, 
Calvus,  and  the  younger  Cato,  and  by  Horace  (epodes)  and  Bas- 
8US.  The  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matius  were  a  variety  of  this.  The 
Imperial  period  was  not  favourable  to  this  species,  and  iambics 
were  then  mostly  employed  without  special  purpose.  But  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial  are  in  this  metre,  and  at  a  later  period 
Ausonius  endeavoured  to  revive  iambics  in  their  original  appli- 
cation. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1, 485  iambtu  est  carmen  maledicum  .  .  .  cuiut  carminis  praecipui 
•criptores  .  .  .  apud  Romanot  LucUitu  et  Catullus  et  Horatius  et  Bibaculus,  Quint. 
10,  1,  96  iambus  non  sane  a  Homanis  cdebrcUus  est  ut  proprium  opus^  (^sed  aliisy 
quibmsdam  inlerpositus,  cuius  acerbitas  in  CatuUoy  BUtaculo^  Horatio,  quamquam  illi 
epodoe  intervenit,  reperietur  (cf.  ib.  9,  4,  141.  10, 1,  9).  Ovid.  rem.  am.  877  liber  in 
adversos  hostes  string€Uur  iambus,  seu  cder  exiremum  seu  trahat  Ule  pedem  (choliam- 
bics).  Catull.  86,  5  and  40,  2  uses  iambus  of  maledica  earmina  in  general,  without 
regard  to  metre,  also  of  hendecasyllabics,  as  he  himself  (and  Martial  after  him) 
employed  them  by  preference. 

2.  Lenaeus^  satire  (§  211,  8)  and  Ovid^s  Ibis  were  iambic  in  their  subjects. 
Choliambics  and  iambics  in  Catullus  and  in  the  Yergilian  Catalepta ;  Matius* 
mimiambi  were  also  choliambic,  likewise  Petron.  sat.  5,  Persius*  prologue  and  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial.  Among  the  Priapeia  the  iambus  is  also  represented.  The 
verses  of  a  supposed  *  lambograph '  Flaccus  (Paul.  Festi  268)  are  not  iambics. — 
Antistius  Sosianus  §  804,  4,  Aurelius  Apollinaris  §  885,  8.  An  epigram  (alleged 
to  be  by  the  consul  Ablabius  881  a.d.)  on  the  domestic  murder  charged  against 
Gonstantine  in  Ap.  Sidok.  epist.  5,  8.  Jocular  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabics  on 
contemporary  events  in  Lamprid.  Alex.  sev.  88.  By  Ausonius  see  esp.  epigr. 
44.  46.  47  against  the  rhetor  Buf us.    Cf.  Birse's  AL.  2,  p.  872. 

8.  Inscriptions  in  iambics  are  not  rare.  In  BOchblsb^s  colL  (see  §  81,  4)  nos. 
1-101  are  senarii,  102-105  chol.,  106-108  dimeters. 

34.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature  at  Eome  had  become  more  extensive  and  life 
more  exciting,  nearly  every  well-educated  Soman  would  occasion- 
ally attempt  some  kind  or  other  of  small  poems ;  even  the  more 
talented  poets,  e.g.  Varro  Atacinus,  Laevius,  Calvus  and  Catullus 
roamed  undecidedly  through  various  kinds  and  metrical  forms ; 
Catullus  alone  became  the  first  real  lyric  poet  among  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  love  and  hatred  embodied  in  his  poems. 
Horace  continued  in  his  track  with  inferior  poetical  power  and 
leas  personal  pathos,  but  with  refined  critical  taste.  His  return 
to  the  style  of  Alkaio?  and  Sappho  was  not  imitated.    Others  in 
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his  time  did  not  get  beyond  mere  playing  and  first  attempts. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  formal  elegance  was 
very  common,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  much  dallying 
with  poetry ;  but  not  one  of  the  numerous  lyric  poets  of  this  or 
the  next  succeeding  period  gained  eminence  and  lasting  influ- 
ence :  e.g.  Caesius  Bassus,  Saleius  Bassus,  G-aetulicus,  Arruntius 
Stella,  Vestricius  Spurinna,  the  younger  Pliny,  P.  Annius  Floras, 
Voconius,  Hadrian,  Serins  Augurinus,  Pompeius  Saturninus, 
Annianus.  This  mastery  over  form,  which  incited  many  poets — 
e.g.  Septimius  Serenus  and  Terentianus  Maurus — to  write  verses 
merely  to  give  examples  of  the  various  metres, — ^is  very  brilli- 
antly represented  by  Statins  and  subsequently  Ausonius,  and 
even  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  and  Bo6thius ;  nor  is  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  a  despicable  specimen  of  the  lyric  art  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Among  the  Christian  poets  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Prudentius  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the  melic  metres 
employed  by  him.  Hendecasyllabics,  trochaic  tetrameters  and 
iambic  dimeters  were  in  fashion  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

1.  The  oldest  melic  poets,  under  the  influence  of  Boman  notions  and  on 
account  of  their  playful  character,  style  their  works  ntf^vie,  %nepli<iej  (Erato-) 
ptMegnioj  opufcula  etc.  Many  of  the  poets  enumerated  by  Flint  ep.  5,  8,  5  (see 
§  81,  1)  belong  to  this  class,  perhaps  also  Gassius  of  Parma.  In  the  Augustan 
period  perhaps  Titius  (Hos.  E.  1,  8,  9),  Julius  Antonius  (cf.  Hor.  G.  4, 2)  and  Buf as 
(Ovid.  Pont.  4, 16,  28);  besides  Maecenas*  attempts.  On  Melissus*  Ineptiae  §  244, 
2. — The  Priapeia  also  (see  §  254,  5)  date  chiefly  from  the  Augustan  period. 

2.  Quint.  10,  1,  96  lyricorum.  HoratiuM  fere  eolue  legi  dignue   .   •  .   tt  quern 
adicere  vdis,  it  erit  Caesius  BassuSj  quern  nuper  vidimus :  sed  eum  longe  prtiecedufd 
ingenia  viveniium    (perhaps  he  has    in    his    mind  especially  Arruntius  SteUa, 
Vestricius  Spurinna,  probably  even  Statins,  which  would  also  give  us  a  corrective 
for  his  judgment  on  Bassus).    These  late  lyric  poets  lacked  less  the  form  than 
the  subjects.     Versieuli  of  Pliny,  on  erotic  subjects,  esp.  hendecasyUabics,  ep.^6, 
8, 1.  7,  4, 1.  7  sqq.    His  contemporary  is  Passennus  Paullus,  an  imitator  of  Horace 
(ib.  9,  22,  2).     Voconius  poeia  (§  846,  5)  under  Hadrian,  who  also  wrote  verses  of  a 
similar  kind.    There  was  at  that  time  a  preference  for  the  popular  (see  §  11,  8) 
trochaic   septenarius    (Annius    Florus);  afterwards   for  the  iambic    dim.  (e^^. 
Annianus).    In  the  fifth  cent,  hendecasyllabics  were  again  the  fashion  (Sidonius 
and  others).    At  the  same  time  there  were  various  rarities,  e.g.  the  Anacreontics 
in  Stmmach.  ep.  1,  8.    Intentional  or  involuntary  over-estimation  of  contemporaries 
e.g.  in  reference  to  Numerianus  (Caesar  a.  284)  see  §  885,  8.    Votive  inscription  of 
Alfenus   Fortunatus    in  ionics,  Bemier  Inscr.  de    TAlg.    157  Wilm.  149.      Cf. 
BiTSCHL,  op.  4,  809.    Epitaph  on  a  lap-dog  in  hendecasyUabics  with  Catulline 
assonances  (2d  cent.),  Wilm.  684.    Christian  hendecasyllabics  AL.  768.    Oracles 
(sortes),  partly  in  paroemiac  verse,  in  the   SOallen   MS.  of   Merobaudea,  see 
BOcHELER,  Bonner  ind.  schol.  1877, 14. 

8.  Were  the  melic  poems,  those  of  Horace  especially,  intended  to  be  sung  to 
an  instrumental  accompaniment?    He  says  C.  4,  9,  4  verba  loquor  socianda  ehordie^ 
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and  often  speaks  of  his  lyra^  cUhara^  teatudoj  harhUot,  of  ptedrum  and  of  fidea,  of 
eonere^  eantare,  dieere.  See  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  418,  who  rightly  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  Of.  besides  LFrtedlInder,  Sittengesch.  8*,  294.  ABiese,  J  J* 
94,  480.  WFObstbr,  quaestt.  Hor.  2  (Brlinn  1870),  11.  PSCss,  ZfOG.  80,  881. 
Mach  of  course  is  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Greek  originals ;  it  must  also 
be  observed  that  H.  addresses  himself  to  Hellenising  circles,  and  to  thosa  who 
mingled  with  the  musical  demi-monde.  The  early  Boman  aversion  for  singing 
(§  1,  4)  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  singing  and  writing  poems  to 
be  sung  are  different  things.  Cantus  inter  canvivia  dulcis,  Mamil.  astr.  5,  888. 
Or.  AA.  8,  845  eompoiita  canUtur  epittula  (an  heroid)  voce.  The  yoimger  Pliny ^s 
hendecasyllabics  were  sung  by  Bomans  and  even  by  Greeks  (§  840,  4).  He  boasts 
of  his  wife :  versus  meos  eantat  eliam  formatque  eithara^  .  .  .  doeente  amore  (see  ep. 
4, 19, 4,  cf.  7, 17,  8).  Ann.  Flor.  p.  106  H. :  urhem  Ulam  ubi  versus  tui  a  lectoribus 
cameinuniur.  Ap.  Gkll.  19,  9,  10  (lulianus  rhetor)  voce  admcdum  quam  suavi  versus 
eecinit  Valeri  Aeditui,  Porcii  LAcini  et  Q.  Catuli,  Again  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  8,  4 
iamhoSf  degos^  hendeeasyUahos  et  cetera  carmina  .  .  .  Narhonensihus  cantitanda, 

35.  As  ^as  the  case  in  Greek  literature,  the  Bomans  did  not 
form  and  develop  a  literary  prose-style  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  first  step  towards  prose-composition  was  taken 
by  Appius  Claudius  (476/279)  in  publishing  one  of  his  speeches. 
But  as  the  succeeding  writers  employed  the  Greek  language,  the 
history  of  prose  does  not  begin,  properly  speaking,  before  Cato 
Major.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  written  speech  remained 
insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  oral,  and  became  its  equal  only  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  when  prose  attained  to  its  climax  and  became 
ihe  adequate  expression  of  the  author's  individuality.  It  always 
retained  a  rhetorical  colour  in  accordance  with  the  Boman 
character.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Imperial  period  it  begins 
already  to  decay,  by  being  mixed  with  poetical  diction  and 
becoming  estranged  from  natural  expression.  The  decay  of 
accidence  and  syntax  begins  also  about  this  time.  Later  on,  the 
plebeian  element  found  admission.  And  when  the  influence  of 
provincial  writers,  who  were  not  guided  by  a  native  sense  of 
language  and  who  mingled  popular  and  literary  language  and 
mixed  up  the  diction  and  style  of  all  periods,  became  prevalent 
in  literature,  the  confusion  became  still  greater.  In  Italy  itself 
the  language  of  literature  became  more  and  more  different  from 
the  living  language,  and  became  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
culture  attained  by  each  writer,  which  continually  fell  to  a  lower 
level.  The  more  provincial  Latin  (the  Bomance  language) 
developed,  the  more  did  literary  Latin  become  a  foreign  tongue, 
familiar  only  to  the  learned. 

L  IsiDOB.  orig.  1,  87,  2  preteterea  (ait  Yarro?  aiunt  ? )  Utm  apud  Graeeos  quam 
Lalifnos  longe  antiquiorem  curam  fuisse  carminum  quam  proeae.    omnia  enim 
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priut  veraibus  condebarUur  (§  61),  proscte  autem  studium  aero  viguii,  primut  apud 
Gretecos  Pherecydet  Syriua  acluta  orcUione  scripait,  apud  Romanoa  Appiua  Caeema 
adveraua  Pyrrhum  (§  90)  aolutam  orationem  primua  exercuU.  iam  exhinc  ceteri  proaaa 
daquentiam  condiderurU. 

2.  Distinction  between  cultivated  (i.e.  literary  or  high-Latin)  and  vulgar 
(i.e.  popular)  Latin ;  the  latter  esp.  in  comic,  satiric  and  technical  writers,  and  in 
letters.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Ad.  875  Sic  loquitur  populua  (see  §  885,  4).  African 
Latinity :  see  WMeteb's  short  history  and  grammar  of  popular  Latin  in  G 
GbObeb^s  Grundriss  der  roman.  Philol.  (Strassb.  1887)  855. 

36.  For  history,  as  a  storehouse  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  to  be  imitated  by  present  and  future  generations, 
the  Romans  possessed  a  very  ready  mind.  To  the  very  oldest 
time  belongs  the  custom  of  ex  officio  chronicles  by  the  Pontifices, 
annual  and  monthly  registers,  the  fasti  and  annales,  libri  ponti- 
ficii,  commentarii  regum,  magistratuum,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic  the  yearly  change  of  the  magistrates  was  an 
additional  stimulus  to  keep  registers  of  this  kind.  But  the 
families  also  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  past  events  in  the  custom  of  keeping  family  chronicles, 
in  the  imagines,  later  on  in  the  pedigrees,  in  the  laudationes 
funebres,  the  ancestral  songs  during  meals.  On  the  other  hand 
the  writing  of  history  with  the  Romans  (as  generally  in  an- 
tiquity) differed  materially  in  aim  and  method  from  modem 
historical  writing.  The  desire  of  finding  out  historical  truth  and 
perpetuating  it  as  such  is  foreign  to  the  Romans.  Individuals 
were  guided  by  some  practical  object,  generally  the  desire  of 
placing  their  nation,  family,  party  or  person  in  a  favourable  light. 
The  Romans  had  hardly  a  conception  of  the  investigation  of 
original  records,  and  very  few  concerned  themselves  with  histori- 
cal criticism ;  historical  art  was  for  a  long  period  no  less  foreign 
to  the  Romans.  The  fact  that  the  task  of  the  historian  was  at 
an  early  period  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  one,  caused  indifference, 
if  not  unscrupulousness,  with  regard  to  dates  and  other  matters  of 
fact,  and  a  greater  inclination  to  arbitrary  colouring.  Sallost  is 
the  first  cultivated  historian  of  the  Romans ;  all  previous  produo- 
tions  are  either  mere  registers  or  the  materials  are  undigested, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  historical  style.  The  oldest  historians 
even  preferred  writing  in  Greek,  because  Latin  had  not  been 
sufficiently  cultivated  for  historical  composition. 


1.  Latest   collections    of  fragments  of    the  Boman    historians  by 
historicorum  rom.  reliquiae ;  Vol.  I,  Lps.  1870,  and  historicorum  rom.  fragxnenta 
(till  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great),  Lps.  1883. 

2.  GJVossius,  de  historicis  latinis,  Leiden  1627.     *  1651.    HUlrici,  Ch«r- 
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akteristik  d.  antiken  Historiographie,  B3rl.  1833.  CNipperdey,  opusc.  (Berl. 
1877)  899.  411.  FDGeblach,  die  Geschichtschreiber  d.  BOmer,  Stuttg.  1855. 
ASchXfer,  Quellenkunde  d.  gr.  u.  rOm.  Gesch. :  2.  Abt. :  rOm.  Gesch.  2.  Aufl.  v. 
HN188EN,  Lpz.  1885.  The  introductions  to  the  history  of  Borne  by  Niebuhr, 
Wachsmitth,  Blcm,  Schweoler,  Mommseh  (1^,  459).  Untersuchnngen  tlber  die 
GlaubwHrdigkeit  der  altrOm.  Geschichte  von  L0Br5ckkr  (Bas.  1855),  GCLewis 
(transl.  by  FLiebrecht,  Hann.  1858),  HPeter  hist.  rom.  relL  1,  xliii-lix,  KW 
NiTzscH  (§  87,  6),  CPbter  (§  37,  6),  MZoeller,  Latium  u.  Bom,  Lpz.  1878, 1-60  etc. 

8.  PoTUificetj  penes  quos  scribendae  historiae  potesttM  fuii^  Vopisc.  Tac.  1,  1  (see 
I  76).  For  a  long  time  no  man  of  unfree  birth  could  undertake  the  writing  of 
history :  L,  VoUacUius  (158,  8)  primus  omnium  libertinorum  .  .  .  scrilere  hidoriam 
exorsua^  non  nisi  cib  honestissimo  quoque  scribi  sclitam  ad  id  tempus^  SuteT.  rhet.  8. 
Bose-coloured  picture  Tac.  Agr.  1  apud  priores  .  .  .  celeberrimus  quisque  ingenio  ad 
prodendam  virtutis  memoriam  sine  grcUia  aui  amhitione  bonae  tantum  conacientiae 
pretio  dueebatur.  The  ordinary  view,  that  the  oldest  historians  wrote  in  Greek  in 
order  to  keep  the  information  within  the  narrower  Patrician  circle,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  Cincius  Alimentus  (§  117),  is  a 
Plebeian ;  cf.  Phil.  Anz.  15,  161.  They  wrote  in  Greek  just  as  the  oldest  German 
chroniclers  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  the  17-18  cent,  many  German  writers  in 
French.  How  far  was  regard  had  to  the  foreign  public  ?  see  WOlfflin  on  Liv. 
XXI,  p.  VI. — For  town-chronicles  out  of  Bome :  Liv.  5,  84.  8,  10. 10,  2.  Later  on 
the  records  of  the  city  of  Bome  were  fused  with  the  Latin  and  Italic. — The 
historians  only  made  superficial  use  of  the  great  fund  of  public  records  in  Bome. 
National  archives  in  the  tabularium  in  the  Capitol,  from  its  rebuilding  (finished 
685/69)  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  671/88.  Bestored 
by  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp.  8)  after  its  destruction  in  a.d.  69.  Imperial  court- 
archives  on  the  Palatine  (Cass.  D.  ep.  72,  24,  2). 

4.  Practical  objects:  reference  to  precedents  e.g.  Liv.  8,  Ift^*    Pedagogic      oF 
purposes :  Plct.  Cato  mai.  20.    Already  Luciuus  mentions  a  Boman  who  wrote 
Boman  history  for  his  children  (26,  58  v^erem  histariam  inductus  studio  scribis  ad 
arnores  tuos), 

5.  QuufT.  2,  18,  5  historiis^  quod  ipsum  opus  in  parte  oratorio  meriio  ponimus. 
By  reason  of  their  predilection  for  rhetoric,  the  Boman  historians  gladly  adopted 
the  Greek  custom  of  interweaving  speeches  in  their  accounts  of  events.  Cato  the 
Elder  used  his  own  speeches  thus  to  an  exaggerated  extent;  so  did  Antipater.  /'.'• 
The  artistic  historians  use  speeches  to  gain  variety,  and  to  characterise  both 
actors  and  situations.    They  are  rare  in  Caesar,  but  frequent  in  Sallust  (§  206,  4) 

and  Livy  (§  257,  12).  These  two  last  are  rightly  blamed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  historian  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (Iustin.  38,  3, 11)  quod  contiones  diredas  pro 
sma.craiione  qperi  suo  inserendo liistoriae  modum  excesseriut.  At  an  early  period  the 
speeches  and  letters  from  Sallust  (§  205,  4  cf.  206,  4)  and  Livy  (Suet.  Domit.  10) 
were  collected  for  rhetorical  use  in  schools.  ABGdiger,  de  orationibus  in  rerum 
flcriptoribus  gr.  et  lat.,  Schleiz  1875. 

6.  The  reports  of  battles  by  rhetorical  historians  (in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  experts  such  as  Xenophon,  Polybios  and  Caesar)  are  either  fanciful 
pictures,  or  composed  in  imitation  of  celebrated  models,  and  are  in  parts  rather 
monotonous.  Verhandl.  d.  Wtirzb.  Philol.  Vers.  (Lpz.  1869),  190.  TuStade,  die 
Schlachtenschilderungen  in  Liv.  1.  Bekade,  Jena  1873.  ThZielinski,  zweiter  pun. 
Krieg,  Lpz.  1880, 149. 

7.  History  and  romance  were  actually  confounded  by  many  Boman  historical 
writers.    Quimtilulu  indeed  (l(X>f^l)  theorises  thus :  historia  est  proximo  poesis    ^^3 

B.  L.  S 
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et  quodammodo  carmen  solutum^  et  scribitur  ctd  narrandum^  non  ctd  prcibandum.  More 
correctly  Plin.  5,  8,  9  hahei  quidem  oratio  et  historia  multa  communiaj  »ed  plura 
diveraa  in  his  ipsis  quae  communia  videntur^  etc.  Cf.  ib.  4  orationi  et  carmini  parva 
gratia^  nisi  doquentia  est  sumvia :  historia  quoquo  modo  scripta  delectat,  sunt  enim 
homines  natura  curiosi  et  quamlihet  nuda  reintm  cognitione  capiuntur.  For  the  other 
view  see  Cic.  Brut.  42  quoniam  ooncessum  est  rhetorihus  ementiri  in  historiis,  ut 
aliquid  dicere  possint  argutius.  de  leg.  1,  5  cum  sit  (historia)  opus^  ut  tibi  quidem 
videri  sciet^  unum  Jioc  oratorium  maxime  (doubtless  esp.  concerning  style).  Cf.  §  39, 
2.  HNissEN,  BhM.  26,  500.  515.  41,  494.  Cf.  §  87,  8.  6.  On  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  historical  writing  CNifpebdey,  opusc.  411. 

37.  Until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  Rome  produced 
only  history  and  sources  of  history.  When  history  came  to  be 
narrated,  its  form  was  naturally  like  the  old  annals.  Hence  the 
oldest  Roman  historians  are  Annalists.  There  were  two  genera- 
tions of  these.  The  older  one  reaches  into  the  7th  century  u.c, 
consisting  chiefly  of  men  who  had  themselves  played  a  part  in 
the  State  and  afterwards  registered  in  a  meagre  chronicle-Hke 
form,  yet  with  a  certain  reliability,  the  events  in  their  annual 
succession.  At  their  head  stands  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was 
succeeded  by  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  C.  Acilius  and  A.  Postumius 
Albinus.  All  of  them  dealt  summarily  with  the  oldest  period 
and  at  greater  length  with  contemporary  history,  all  wrote  in 
Greek,  as  did  also  the  son  of  the  older  Africanus.  With  Pictor 
and  Acilius,  however,  Latin  compositions  soon  followed.  The 
first  who  wrote  in  Latin  was  Cato  (Origines),  who  at  the  same 
time  extended  the  subject  to  a  history  of  Italy.  His  example 
was  followed  with  regard  to  the  language  by  L.  Cassius  Hemina 
and  perhaps  also  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor ;  then  by  L.  Scribonius  Libo, 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Frugi  (cos.  621/133),  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (cos.  626/129). 
After  the  contests  of  the  Gracchi  begins  the  later  generation  of 
Annalists,  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  partisan  motives  and 
with  increasing  diffuseness ;  among  the  first  of  these  are  Ven- 
nonius  and  On.  Gellius.  The  influence  of  the  Greek  style 
appears  in  C.  Fannius  and  even  more  in  L.  Coelius  Antipater, 
his  younger  contemporary ;  Polybios'  pragmatical  method  clearly 
influenced  Sempronius  AselUo.  In  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  and  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  we  meet  with  several 
writers  of  memoirs  and  autobiographies,  viz.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  SuUa  liimself,  and  in 
Greek  L.  Licinius  Luculius  ;  later  on  M.  Varro,  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Agrippa  and  others.     In  the  time  of  Sulla  Voltacilius  is  the  first 
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listorian  'who  was  not  free-bom,  and  Cn.  Aufidius  again  wrote  in 
keek.  In  the  same  time  the  later  style  of  annals  is  promn 
lently  represented  in  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  the  exagger- 
iting  Valerius  Antias.  More  respectable  was  C.  Licinius  Macer, 
the  last  real  Annalist,  inasmuch  as  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (praetor 
676/78)  adopted  in  his  contemporary  history  an  arrangement 
more  in  accordance  with  the  subject-matter  than  with  chrono- 
logy. But  even  Tacitus  hardly  dares  to  .free  himself  from  the 
annalistic  shackles,  and  even  many  biographies  of  Emperors  were 
in  the  form  of  annals. 

1.  The  older  Annalists  shanned  delibarate  falsehood  ;  yet  they  sought  to  hush 
up  unpleasant  facts,  such  as  the  subjugation  of  Borne  by  Porsena,  the  ransom  of 
the  town  from  the  Gauls,  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  the  ensuing  rupture  of  the 
peace.  Xor  did  they  hesitate  to  misrepresent  facts.  The  later  Annalists  abound 
in  patriotic  falsifications.  The  nearer  to  the  Augustan  period,  the  greater  is  the 
range  of  the  annals,  and  so  much  the  less  on  the  average  is  their  credibility. 
See  HNissEN,  EhM.  25, 1.  Cf.  ELObbebt,  de  Liv.  L  IV  fontibus,  Giessen  1872,  p.  8. 
Antipater  is  the  first  to  turn  to  account  even  antagonistic  authorities.  Entire 
ignorance  about  foreign  countries  is  common  to  all  Annalists.  For  the  un- 
historical  exaggeration  of  numbers  (in  accounts  of  battles  etc.)  by  Annalists  see 
e.g.  CPetbb,  zur  Kritik  der  Quellen  d.  &lt.  rOm.  Gesch.  53.  Cf.  §  155,  3.  BXiese, 
de  annalibus  rom.  obss.,  Marb.  1886. 

2.  Wherever,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  annals  are  mentioned, 
histories  in  the  form  of  annals  are  meant ;  a  literary  continuation  of  the  annales 
maximi  (§  76).    Cf.  Schweoleb,  BG.  1,  11  seq. 

8.  In  contradistinction  from  anncUes  as  chronicles  historia  (Ivropla  investiga- 
tioo)  properly  designates  a  subjective,  rather  pragmatical  presentation  of  the 
subject-matter:  but  this  distinction  was  not  maintained  in  usage.  The  older 
grammarians  partly  defined  historia  as  a  description  of  personal  experiences 
(uneU  Livitu  ex  annalibus  et  historia  constat,  Sebv.  LI.),  which  already  Yebbius 
FuLccus  ap.  Gell.  1.1.  rightly  questioned.  Cf.  Gell.  5,  18.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  373. 
IsiD.  orig.  1,  40,  1.  Niebuhb,  kl.  Schr.  2,  229  makes  too  sharp  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms.  Cf.  HNissen.  krit.  Unters.  87.  FThiebsch,  Miinchner  Gel.  Anz. 
1848,  Nr.  131.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  xlviii.  Sempbonius  Asellio  in  Gell.  5,  18,  8 
inier  eos  qui  annales  rdimjuere  voluissent  et  eos  qui  res  gestas  a  Homanis  perscribere 
comUi  essent  omniuni  rerum  hoc  interfuit.  annales  lihri  tantummodo  quod  factum  quo- 
que  anno  gestum  sit,  ea  demonstrahant  ita  quasi  qui  dicn'ium  scribunt,  quam  Oraeci 
i^fuplia  vocant.  nobis  non  modo  satis  esse  video  quod  factum  esset,  id  pronuntiare,  sed 
eiiam.  quo  consilio  quaque  ratione  gesta  essent  demonstrare :  .  .  .  (to  state  only  the 
external  facts,  not  their  causes)  id  fabuUis  pueris  est  narrare,  non  historias  scribere. 
Chronological  sequence  was  naturally  adhered  to  in  the  main  in  the  historiae 
(Plix.  ep.  1, 1  non  servato  temporis  ordine,  neque  enim  historiam  componebavi),  and 
historical  writing  was  always  considered  by  the  Bomans  to  be  chronological 
(Cic.  fam.  5,  12,  5  ordo  ipse  annalium  mediocriter  nos  retinet  quctsi  enumerations 
fadcrum), 

4.  There  was  great  liberty  allowed  in  using  previous  writers;  subsequent 
writers  copied  the  works  of  their  predecessors  with  more  or  less  additional  matter 
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and  changes,  with  or  without  express  mention  of  the  name.  The  source  ia 
generally  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  moot  point  by  the  weight  of 
a  name  or  by  the  majority  of  the  authorities,  to  find  fault  with  the  authority,  or 
to  explain  why  the  point  cannot  be  decided.  Quotations  from  the  principal 
authority  are  often  thrown  in ;  quotations  indicating  the  authority  as  responsible 
are  much  less  common.  Frequently  a  writer  would  found  his  work  on  one 
principal  source,  changing  this  according  to  other  sources  or  individual  pleasure. 
CPeter,  das  Verh&ltn.  des  Li  v.  etc.,  Anclam  1853 ;  zur  Kritik  der  alteren  r5m. 
Gesch.  (Halle  1879)  4.  6.  HNissen,  krit.  Unters.  77.  90.  HPetek,  hist.  rell.  1,  liv. 
EWOlfflin,  on  Liv.  XXI,  p.  xxii. 

5.  Gic.  de  or.  2,^,  52  erat  historia  nihil  Mud  nisi  annalium  confeetia,  Tac. 
dial.  22  nuUi  sensus  tarda  et  inerti  structura  in  morem  aunncUium  componanlur. 
DiONTS.  1,  7  €lal  9i  (the  wpayfiaTttau  of  the  Annalists)  reus  iXkriifiKM  xpo*^P<i^^f 
ioiKviai,  Judging  according  to>the  laws  of  rhetorical  style  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  pott 
anncdes  pontificum  maximorum  ,  ,  ,  si  aut  ad  I^abium  atU  ad  .  .  .  Catanem  aut 
ad  Pisonem  aut  ad  Fannium  aut  ad  Vennonium  venias^  quamquam  ex  his  cUius  alio 
plus  habet  virium,  tamen  quid  tarn  exile  quam  isti  omnes  f  Fanni  autem  aetati  coniunc- 
tus  Antipater  paulo  inflavit  vehementius^  .  .  .  sed  tamen  admonere  reliquos  poluit  ut 
accuratius  scriberent,  ecce  autem  successere  huic  belli  (fine  historians  ?  Guilelmus 
conjectures  rightly :  Gellii^  see  §  187,  1  and  Yahlen  ad  loc.  and  GFUnoer  PhiloL 
Suppl.  8,  2,  9)  ClodiuSj  AseUio :  nihil  ad  Codium^  sed  potius  ad  antiquorum  languorem 
et  inscitiam.  Fbonto  ep.  p.  114  historiam  scripsere  Sallustius  structe^  Pictor  incondite^ 
Claudius  lepide^  Antias  invenuste,  Seisenna  longinque^  verbis  Cato  multiiugisj  Codius 
singulis,  Dionys.  Ant.  1,  7  ^ac  tC1>p  UrropLdp  .  .  .  At  o2  Tpb%  airS)p  iTaufo6fKPoi  ^FtafwXtas 
avpiypayj/ap^  HbpKibt  re  Kirvp  koL  ^d^ios  Md^t/Aot  ical  OOaXipios  6  *APTieifs  koI  Auclpptot 
MctKcp,  AXXiol  re  koI  F^XXioi  koI  KaXiroiy/>rtoc,  xal  (rtpoi  ffvx*^  ^pbs  roi^roit  ApSpcs  o6k 
&^ap€is.  The  oldest  Annalists  (Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Cincius)  are  previously  mentioned 
by  DiOMTS.  1,  6. 

6.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  2*,  452.  LKiESEBLuia,  de  rer.  rom.  scriptoribus  quibus  T. 
Livius  usus  est,  Berl.  1858.  HvdBeroh,  de  antiquiss.  annalium  scriptor.  rom., 
Greifsw.  1859.  Tedffel,  PBK  1',  1018.  KWNitzsch,  rOm.  und  deutsche  Anna- 
listik  u.  Geschichtschr.,  SybePs  hist.  Zeitschr.  11, 1 ;  die  r5m.  Annalistik  von 
ihren  ersten  Anf&ngen  bis  auf  Valerias  Antias,  Berl.  1873 ;  die  antike  G^schicht- 
schreibung  in  his  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bep.  1  (1888),  5.  HKlimke,  Diodor  u.  d.  rOm. 
Annalistik,  K()nigshtltte  1881.  CPeteb,  zur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  &lteren  rOm. 
Gesch.,  Halle  1879.  LOBbOckeb,  modeme  Quellenforscher  u.  antike  G^schicht- 
schreiber,  I&nsbr.  1882. 

7.  Cic.  fam.  5, 12,  8  scribam  ipse  de  me,  mullorum  tamen  exemplo  el  c2ararvii» 
virorum.  Tac.  Agr.  1  apud  priores  .  .  .  plerique  suam  ipsi  vitam  narrare 
fiduciam  potius  morum  quam  adrogantiam  arbitrati  sunt^  nee  id  Hutilio  et  Scauro  citra 
fidem  aut  obtrectationi  fuit,  LWiese,  de  vitarum  scriptoribus  romanis,  BerL  1840. 
WHDSuBiNOAB,  de  rom.  autobiographis,  Leyden  1846.  AFbigell,  om  de  rom. 
sjelfbiografema,  Ups.  1877.  KOculy  and  BCstow,  EinL  zu  Caes.  gall.  Krieg. 
(Gotha  1857)  p.  8.  The  apologetic  tendency  of  these  memoirs  was  so  pronounoed 
that  Cic  Brut.  112  actually  calls  a  work  of  this  kind  laudes.  What  others  did  not 
do  themselves,  was  done  for  them  by  officious  clients,  and  later  on  by  storvizig 
Greek  literatL 

38.  In  the  Ciceroman  period  the  rich  materials  famished 
by  contemporary  history,  together  with  the  spread  of  a  certain 
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literary  facility,  led  many  to  compose  historical  narratives. 
Thus  besides  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  there  were 
also  Hortensius,  Varro,  Procilius,  Lucceius,  Libo,  and  others. 
Among  these  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  were  distinguished 
by  the  range  of  their  subject-matter,  but  were  surpassed 
in  interest  as  well  as  in  style  by  the  performances  of  Caesar 
and  Sallust.  Caesar  provided  also  materials  for  future  historians 
by  establishing  (a.  696/69)  an  official  journal.  The  Civil  War 
produced,  besides  Caesar's  own  writings,  many  other  party 
histories.  On  Caesar's  side  wrote  Hirtius,  Oppius  and  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Pompeius  was  vindicated  by  Voltacilius  and  T. 
Ampius  Balbus,  and  Cicero  by  his  faithful  Tiro.  M.  Antony's 
Parthian  war  was  related  by  Dellius.  Among  the  opposite  party 
M.  Brutus  wrote  also  memoirs,  and  his  step-son  Bibulus  and 
ftiend  Volumnius  historical  treatises  in  his  praise.  Contem- 
porary history  was  also  treated  in  the  Annals  of  Tanusius 
Geminus  and  partly  by  Q.  Tubero,  the  Civil  War  itself  by 
Asinius  Pollio  and  M.  Valerius  Messala.  The  Augustan  period 
produced,  in  Livy's  Roman  History,  a  work  of  formal  perfection, 
and  the  first  Universal  History  (an  idea  only  timidly  approached 
by  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos)  was  written  by  Pompeius 
Trogus.  Varro's  tentative  efibrt  towards  a  history  of  culture 
found  in  Fenestella  a  praiseworthy  imitator. 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  historians  summed  up  the  -works  of  their 
predecessors.  This  summary  we  have  in  Livy,  in  Dionysius  of  Haliccunassus  and 
in  the  revision  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti.    Nissen,  BhM.  25,  65. 

39.  In  the  course  of  the  Imperial  period  the  due  appreci- 
ation of  the  affairs  of  old  Eome  disappeared  rapidly ;  so  did 
the  possibility  of  a  courageous  and  truthful  relation  of  con- 
temporary or  recent  events.  Servile  flattery  and  dependence 
gained  ground.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Velleius  Pater  cuius  and 
Valerius  Maximus  wrote  in  this  spirit  (at  least  in  respect  to  their 
contemporaries) ;  for  candour  Labienus  suffered  under  Augustus, 
and  Cremutius  Cordus  under  Tiberius.  Accordingly  the  histori- 
cal works  of  members  of  the  reigning  family  passed  uncriticised, 
e.g.  those  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Agrippina,  later  on  those  of 
the  copious  writer  Claudius  and  still  later  Trajan  (Dacica)  and 
Septimius  Severus.  Curtius  chose  a  neutral  territory.  Yet 
through  the  whole  of  the  1st  century  the  historic  sense  was 
only  smouldering  under  the  ashes:  a  fact  proved  not  only  by 
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the  large  number  of  historical  works  of  this  period  of  which  we 
have  traditions  more  or  less  dim,  e.g.  those  by  Aufidius  Bassos 
and  his  successor  Pliny  the  Elder,  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  Servilius 
Nonianus,  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  Fabius  Rusticus,  Cluvius  Rufus, 
Tuscus,  but  also  by  the  appearance  of  a  writer  like  Tacitus  in 
one  of  the  first  intervals  in  despotic  rule.  With  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, history  always  remained  in  a  dangerously  close  connec- 
tion ;  the  more  this  degenerated,  especially  by  the  influence 
of  Fronto's  school,  the  deeper  sank  history  in  estimation  and 
merit.  The  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  are  also 
characterised  by  a  concentration  upon  the  mere  personal  element, 
to  which  are  due  both  a  number  of  biographies  of  private 
persons,  and  the  kind  of  historical  composition  begun  by 
Suetonius  and  his  successors.  Historians  of  this  class,  i.e.  of 
court-events,  and  biographers  of  Emperors,  were  especially 
Marius  Maximus,  Junius  Cordus,  Aemilius  Parthenianus,  Aelius 
Maurus,  and  others,  from  whose  works  the  six  so-called  Scriptores 
historiae  augustae,  Aelius  Lampridius,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
Vulcacius  Gallicanus,  Aelius  Spartianus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and 
Flavins  Vopiscus,  derived  their  compositions,  without  judgment 
or  taste.  For  the  history  of  the  4th  century  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent authority  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  With  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  Republican  time  in  this  period  of  decay,  Livy 
became  the  exclusive  authority,  so  much  so  that  even  those  old 
sketches  of  Republican  history,  which  are  by  no  means  mere 
extracts  from  Livy,  e.g.  Floras  and  Victor's  viri  illustres,  were 
still  considered  as  such  by  later  readers.  Livy  himself  was 
thought  too  prolix,  and  his  work  was  (at  the  latest  in  the  3rd 
century)  reduced  to  a  kind  of  abstract  in  the  shape  of  tables, 
used  by  Obsequens  and  Cassiodorus,  as  well  as  Vopiscus, 
Eutropius,  Rufius  Festus,  Orosius  and  Pseudo-Idacius.  Licinianus 
founds  himself  especially  on  Livy,  and  so,  to  a  less  extent,  does 
L.  Ampelius ;  Julius  Exuperantius  abridged  Sallust.  At  a  later 
time  Eutropius  took  the  place  of  Livy ;  his  successor  Paulus 
Diaconus  was  in  his  turn  continued  and  elaborated  by  Landolfus 
Sagax  (historia  miscella).  After  the  4th  century  the  influence 
of  Christianity  was  felt  here  also.  The  chronographer  of  the 
year  364  gives,  in  addition  to  consular  Fasti,  an  Easter-table  and, 
with  a  list  of  the  praefecti  urbis,  also  one  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
and  Martyrs.  Sulpicius  Severus'  chronicles  (c.  400)  contain  a 
summary  of  biblical  and  post-biblical  history ;  Orosius*  work  has 
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a  Chiistian  and  apologetic  purpose;  the  chronicles  begin  with 
the  Creation.  In  the  6th  and  6  th  century  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  copy  from  one  another :  thus  St.  Jerome  copied 
Eusebius,  Prosper  (a.d.  455)  St.  Jerome,  Victorius  (Paschale,  a.d. 
467)  Prosper,  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  619)  Victorius,  Jordanis  (a.d.  661) 
Cassiodorus,  and  all  so  as  to  continue  their  predecessors  to  their 
own  time.  The  chronicle  of  Prosper  was  also  carried  on  by 
MarcelUnus  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna.  We  possess  also  important 
special  histories  by  Jordanis  (Gtoths)  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Franks). 

1.  Tag.  liist.  1,  1  postquam  hellatum  apud  Adium  .  .  .  magna  ingenia 
ee$sere  ;  aimul  veritaa  pluribua  modi*  infracta^  primum  irucitia  reip.  ut  alienae,  mox 
lilndine  adsentandi  aut  rursua  odio  adversus  dominantes,  A.  1, 1  temporihua  Augusti 
dicendia  non  defuere  decora  ingenia,  donee  gliacenU  adulatione  deterrerentur,  Tiberii 
Gaique  el  Claudii  ac  Xeronia  rea  fiorentihua  ipaia  ob  metum  falaae,  poatquam  occideranty 
rtcentibua  odiia  compoaitae  aunt.  An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  probably 
C.  Fannius  (Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  3).  Ioseph.  ant.  20, 8, 8  iroXXoi  r^v  irepL  ^iptava  ffvvrtrdxo-fft^" 
loToplaw,  S>w  oi  fiiv  3id  x^^j  ^^  irtirovO&rft  vv  a^ou,  r^t  dXi7^aas  i7/i^Xt;(ray,  oi  di  Siik 
fuaot  .  .  .  dfaidu^f  iif€rap<fiinf<rap  toTs  yl/euafiaaiy  .  .  .  firidi  rCiv  irpd  ai)roG 
ytrofiiwvw  ypd^irres  ri^y  dXi^^ciay  rijt  laroplas  rrniprfiKaakv^  kcUtw.  irpbs  iKclvovi  otJroTj 
oMw  fwrot  ^,  &T€  /iCT*  avToifs  iroXX^  XP^^V  f^votUvon. 

2.  Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  3  of  G.  Fannius :  tree  libroa  abaolverat  auhtilea  .  .  .  atque 
inter  aermonem  hiatariamque  medioa.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  period  (see 
QciXTiLiAN,  above  §  36,  7)  an  hiatoria  required  more  61an,  imagination,  eloquentia. 
Tac.  Agr.  10  qucie  priorea  nondum  comperta  (on  Britanniae  ailum  popuioaque) 
doquentia  percoluere  rerum  fide  tradentur  (cf.  dial.  23).  Hence  the  alternative,  to 
resign  either  eloquentia  (rhetorical  style)  or  veritaa  and  fidea.  Vopisc.  Prob.  2,  7 
mihi  id  animi  fuit  ut  non  SaUualioa,  Livioa,  Tacitoaj  Trogoa  atque  omnea  diaertiaaimoa 
imitarer  viroa  in  vita  prineipum  et  temporibua  diaaerendia,  aed  Marium  Maximum^ 
Suetonium  TranquiUunij  JFabium  Marcellinum,  Oargilium  Martialem,  ceteroatpie  qui 
haec  et  talia  non  tarn  diaerte  quam  vere  memoriae  tradiderunt.  Licinianus  writes 
from  a  similar  point  of  view  concerning  SaUust,  see  §  206,  4.  Hence  also  such 
judgments  as  Seneca^s  N.  Q.  7,  16,  1  nee  magna  nwdtione  detrahenda  est  auctoritaa 
Ephoro:  hiatoricua  eat  ,  \  .  haec  in  commune  de  tola  natione  (of  the  historici\ 
quae  adprcbari  opua  auum  et  fieri  populare  non  putet  posse  niai  illud  mendacio 
adaperaerit.  On  the  historical  compositions  of  the  Frontoniani  see  Lucian^s  tQs  del 
avyypd^of  r^r  Urroplaif, 

3.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  have,  besides  the  ordinary  historical  sources  (e.g. 
the  acta)y  also  the  ephemeridea  (diaries),  e.g.  Aureliani  (Yopisc.  Aurel.  1,  6),  Turduli 
Gallicani  (Vopisc.  Prob.  2,  2.  cf.  3,  4.  5,  1).  Hence  may  have  been  derived  the 
small  personal  details  chronicled  by  these  writers,  because  etiam  minora  plerique 
deaiderant  (Capit.  Max.  et  Balb.  6, 1).  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Imperial  period 
biographies  of  private  persons  were  written  by  Pliny  the  Elder  of  his  friend  Pom- 
ponios  Secundus  (Plin.  ep.  8,  5,  3),  by  Julius  Secundus  of  Julius  Asiaticns  (Tac. 
di*L  14),  by  Tacitus  of  Agricola,  by  Claudius  Pollio  of  his  friend  Annius  (Plin.  ep. 
7,  81,  5).  Of  a  similar  character  were  the  laudea  of  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Helvidius 
Priscus  by  Herennius  Senecio  and  Arulenus  Busticus  (Suet.  Dom.  10.  Plin.  ep.  7, 
19,  5) ;  in  the  Christian  period  the  vitoe  aanctorum  :  see  Ebebt,  Lit.  des  MA.  1,  429. 
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4.  On  the  mntnal  copying  see  Mommsen,  Cassiodorus  p.  565  sq.  On  the  ex- 
tension of  previous  writings  e.g.  Ausomius,  epigr.  2  de  fastis  suU  (p.  120  Sch.),  and 
Pbocop.  aedif.  6,  7. 

5.  The  historia  Bomana  of  Paulus  Diaconns  (§  500,  6)  in  16  books  was  about 
the  year  1000  enlarged  by  Landolf  us  Sagax,  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  who  made 
considerable  additions  to  it  out  of  Orosius,  the  origo  gentis  Bom.,  Hieronymus, 
Nepotianus  (§  279,  10),  Victor's  epit.  etc.,  continued  down  to  Leo  the  Armenian, 
and  increased  to  the  number  of  26  books  by  dividing  two  books  of  the  hist.  rom. 
and  adding  8  new  ones.  The  original  MS.  of  the  author  of  this  confused  com- 
pilation, which  goes  by  the  name  of  historia  miscella,  is  extant  in  the  Vaticano- 
Palatinus  909.  See  HDroysen,  Herm.  12,  887.  Editions  by  LAMuratori,  scriptt. 
rer.  ital.  1, 100  and  FEybsknhardt,  Berl.  1869.  The  books  I-XVIII  in  Droyskh's 
Eutrop.  (ed.  mai.)  1879  (see  §  415,  7).    Cf.  ib.  p.  lxi. 

6.  As  the  earliest  writing  of  Boman  history  began  with  entries  in  the  fasti 
(calendar),  so  also  the  earliest  monastic  history  began  with  marginal  notes  on 
the  Paschale.  In  the  same  way  in  the  annals  of  the  monasteries,  the  records  of 
the  earlier  times  were  copied  out  from  predecessors,  the  copyist  adding  to  them 
notices  concerning  his  own  time.  From  Italy  this  custom  was  introduced  in  the 
6th  cent,  into  the  Frankish  kingdom  and  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  into  Belgium 
and  Germany,  as  also  into  England  (Baeda  venerabilis).  Wattekbach,  deutsche 
Geschichtsquellen  p.  40.  85. 

7.  Malalas  p.  187, 11  ^vrtro  Metrir — concerning  the  revenge  of  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus  on  the  Senator  Februarius — ri^poy  h  Qeaa-aXovlKji  iroXef  Kcd  d^aypods  ffdpw 
iiriyeypafifjJvriy  t^i»  pi^Xioy  'l^K0€ff it  Bpovwix^ov  (perhaps  ^pwixt-oi  in  disguise  ?)  'FtafuUov 
Xpopoypdfpov. — Forgeries  of  the  15th  cent,  are  Fenestella  (§  259,  5),  Messala  Corvinus 
(§  222,  5),  the  historia  Papirii  (Mommsen,  Herm.  1, 135)  etc. 

40.  An  important  source  of  history  are  the  inscriptions,  of 
which  isolated  examples  are  extant  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
B.C.  In  the  2nd  century  b.c.  they  become  numerous,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  period  a  superabundance  has  been  found 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

1.  Principal  work:  Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum  consilio  et  anctoritate 
academiae  litterarum  Borussicae  editum,  Berl.  1862  sqq.  The  portions  which  have 
not  yet  appeared  are  marked,*  Vol.  I :  Inscriptiones  antiquissimae  ad  C.  Caesaris 
mortem,  ed.  ThMommsen.  1863.  Also  voluminis  primi  tabulae  lithographae,  ed. 
FRiTscHL  (likewise  under  the  title  Priscae  latinitatis  monumenta  epigraphica 
ad  archetyporum  fidem  exempUs  lithographis  repraesentata)  1862. — 11:  Inscr. 
Hispaniae,  ed.  EHObkkr.  1869. — III :  Inscr.  Asiae,  provinciarum  Europae  grae- 
carum,  lUyrici,  ed.  Mommsen.  1878. — IV  :  Inscr.  parietariae  Pompeianae,  Hercul,, 
Stab.,  ed.  CZangemeister.  Acced.  vasorum  fictilium  inscr.,  ed.  BSchOke.  1871. — 
V :  Inscr.  Galliae  cisalpinae,  ed.  Mommsen.  1877. — VI :  Inscr.  urbis  Bomae,  ed. 
EBoRMANN,  HDressel,  WHknzen,  ChrHCi^en  :  pars  1,  1876.  2, 1882.  3,  1886.  *4. 5 
(falsae)  1886.  *6.  *7  (indices).— VII :  Inscr.  Britanniae,  ed.  EHObner.  1873.— VIII : 
Inscr.  Africae,  ed.  GWilmanns.  1881. — IX :  Inscr.  Calabriae,  Apuliae,  Samnii, 
Sabinorum,  Piceni,  ed.  Mommsen.  1883. — X :  Inscr.  Bruttiorum,  Lucaniae,  Cam- 
paniae,  Siciliae,  Sardiniae,  ed.  Mommsen.  1883. — *XI :  Inscr.  Aemiliae,  Umbriae, 
Etruriae,  ed.  EBormann. — *XII:  Inscr.  Galliae  Narbonensis,  ed.  OHibschfeld. — 
*XIII:  Inscr.  trium  Galliarum  et   duarum  Germaniarum,   ed.  OHirschfeld  et 
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CZakoemkistkb.— *XIV:  Inscr.  Latii,  ed.  HBessau. — As  Corporis  I.  L.  auctarium 
has  appeared :  Exempla  scripturae  epigraphicae  lat.  a  Caes.  diet,  morte  ad  aetatem 
lustiniani,  ed.  EHObiter,  Berl.  1885. — The  inscriptions  discovered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  respective  volumes  of  the  CIL.  are  published  in  the  Ephemeris 
epigraphica  corporis  inscr.  lat.  supplementum,  Berl.  1872  sqq. 

2.  EHCbner,  BOm.  Epigraphik  in  IwMttUer's  Handb.  d.  klass.  AItert.-Wi88. 1, 
475. — Selections  for  ordinary  use :  JCOrelli  (inscriptionum  lat.  selectarum  am- 
pliflsima  collectio,  ZOr.  1828  II;  Vol.  8  by  WHenzen  1866)  and  GWilmanns 
(Exempla  inscript.  latt.,  Berl.  1878  U.) — ESchneider,  dialectorum  ital.  aevi 
vetustioris  exempla :  I,  dialecti  lat.  priscae  et  faliscae  inscriptt.,  Lps.  1886. — On 
the  metrical  inscriptions  see  §  81,  4. 

3.  Collections  of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Borne  by 
JBdeBossi  (I  Bome  1861),  of  Spain  and  of  England  by  EHCbneb  (Berl.  1871  and 
1876),  of  France  by  ELeBlant  (Par.  1867,  65  II). 

41.  From  the  same  motives  as  historiography  and  in  con- 
nection with  it,  antiquarian  learning  arose  and  prospered  among 
the  Eomans,  dealing  both  with  institutions  and  language.  The 
study  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  practical  necessity  of  fixing  in 
writing  the  developing  sounds  of  the  language.  But  the  most 
distinguished  authors  and  the  majority  of  writers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mos  maiorum  i.e.  the  investigation  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  olden  times.  Such  are  Cincius 
Alimentus,  Cato,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  Cassius  Hemina,  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  M.  Junius  Gracchanus.  To  these 
studies  were  added  after  the  7th  century  u.c.  essays  on  the  older 
literature  and  especially  elucidations  of  the  poets,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  linguistic^(glossographic).  Representatives  of  this 
tendency  are,  besides  L.  Accius  and  Lucilius,  Porcius  Licinus, 
Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcatius  Sedigitus,  Octavius  Lampadio, 
Sisenna,  Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  M.  Antonius  Gnipho, 
Q.  Cosconius,  Santra,  Octavius  Hersennus,  and  above  all  L.  Aelius 
Stilo  and  his  son-in-law  Ser.  Clodius.  Crates  the  Pergamene 
grammarian,  who  in  the  year  696/169  came  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  excited  a  lasting  interest  in  linguistic  studies.  Ety- 
mology was  attempted  by  two  methods,  some  always  resorting  to 
Greek  (Hypsikrates),  others  endeavouring  to  explain  everything 
on  the  basis  of  Latin  (M.  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus) .  In  the 
Ciceronian  time,  when  Rome  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Empire  and  contained  all  helps 
to  research,  these  studies  reached  their  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  Varro,  and  besides  him  Nigidius  Figulus,  Valerius  Cato, 
Ateius   Philologus   and  others.     Among   the   statesmen   Caesar 
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himself  wrote  de  analogia,  Appius  Claudius  (cos.  700/64)  and  L. 
Caesar  wrote  on  the  augural  system.  In  the  Augustan  time 
antiquarian  investigation  was  once  more  zealously  cultivated  by 
Julius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius 
Capito,  Scribonius  Aphrodisius,  L.  Crassicius,  succeeded  by  Julius 
Modestus,  Pomponius  Marcellus,  A.  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Asco- 
nius  Pedianus.  Celsus'  versatility  was  even  surpassed  by  that 
of  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  even  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Suetonius, 
Sulpicius  ApoUinaris,  Fronto  and  Apuleius,  exhibit  a  varied  culture 
and  literary  activity.  But  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  school-system  with  its  com- 
paratively limited  views  gained  ascendancy,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  grammarians  became  the  most  important,  while  erudi- 
tion became  more  and  more  restricted  to  one  class.  Thus  we 
have  Q.  Remmius  Palaemo,  M.  Valerius  Probus  of  Berytus,  An- 
naeus  Comutus,  Caesius  Bassus,  Aemilius  Asper,  Flavins  Caper, 
Caesellius  Vindex,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus ;  in  Hadrian's  reign, 
Terentius  Scaurus ;  under  M.  Aurelius  A.  Gellius  and  probably 
Festus.  The  later  authors  subsisted  on  these  earlier  productions. 
Thus  in  the  3rd  century  Ammtius  Celsus,  Helenius  Aero,  Julius 
Romanus,  Censorinus,  Sacerdos,  lastly  perhaps  the  lexicographer 
Nonius  Marcellus  and  Pomponius  Porphyrio.  After  a  long 
interval  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  meet  again 
grammarians  of  more  distinction,  most  of  them  authors  of 
manuals  (artes),  such  as  Cominianus,  Marius  Victorinus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Charisius,  Diomedes ;  the  same  Aelius  Donatus  eluci- 
dated Terence,  Servius  and  Claudius  Donatus  Vergil.  In  the 
Bth  century  we  have  Macrobius  and  Agroecius,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  Priscian.  In  this  department,  too, 
the  semblance  of  variety  and  stir  surpasses  the  reaUty,  since  here 
also  preceding  labours  were  copied  to  a  great  extent,  and  often 
with  very  little  discrimination. 

1.  Suet,  gramm.  1  grammatica  Romae  tie  in  usu  quidem  otiniy  nedum  in  honore 
ullo  eratj  rudi  scilicet  ac  bellicosa  etiamtum  civitate  necdum  magnopere  liheralihus 
dieciplinis  ixicatite,  initium  quoque  eius  mediocre  extititj  ai  quidem  antiquissimi 
doctorum^  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  semigraeci  erant  (siS  liiv J  And 'Ennius)y  .  .  .  nihil 
ampliue  quam  Graecoa  interpretabantur.  .  .  ib.  2  primus  ,  .  .  studium  gram- 
maticae  in  urbem  intulit  CrcUes  Mallotee^  Ariatarchi  aequalis,  qui  missus  ad  senatum 
€ib  Attalo  rege  inter  secundum  etc  tertium  hdlum  punicum,  sub  ipsam  Enni  mortem^ 
.  .  .  nostris  exempfofuit  ad  imitandum.  On  the  influence  of  the  Pergamenes  on 
Boman  literature — exaggerated  of  late — ABeifferscheid,  ind.  lect.,  Bresl.  1881/82. 
UvWiLAMowiTZ,  Antig.  v.  Karystos  161.  176.    IBbzobka,  de  canone  decern  oratt. 
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Attic,  Bresl.  1888,  75  and  esp.  EBohde,  KhM.  41, 175 ;  see  §  44, 10) ;  hactenm  tamen 
ut  carmina  parum  adhuc  divcigata  vd  defunetorum  amicorunif  vd  si  quorum  aliorum  . 
probassent,  diliffentiu9  relractarent  ac  legendo  commentandoque  et  ceteris  nota  facerent ;  /j  >  3 
vt  C,  Oclavius  Lampadio^  ,  ,  ,  ut  postea  Q,  Varffunteius :  .  .  .  instruxerunt  auxer' 
unique  ttb  omnt  parte  grammalieam  L,  Aelius  Lanuvinue  generque  Adi  Ser,  Clodius 
.  .  .  ib.  8  posthcK  magis  ac  magis  et  gratia  et  cura  artis  increvitj  ut  ne  darissimi 
quidem  viri  abstinuerint  quo  minus  et  ipsi  aliquid  de  ea  scriberent  utque  temporihus 
quihusdam  super  viginti  cddfres  scholae  fuisse  in  urhe  tradantur^  also  grammatid 
were  sold  at  a  high  price  (as  slaves),  as  Lutatius  Daphnis  (§  184,  1.  142,  4.  244,  2. 
Of.  HPetsr,  JJ.  115,  750)  and  L,  Apuleius,  iam  in  provincitis  quoque  grammatica 
penetraveraty  ac  nonnuUi  de  notissimis  doctoribus  peregre  docuerunt^  maxime  in  GeMia 
togataj  inter  quos  Octavius  Teucer  et  Sescennius  (Fesc,  the  MS.,  Pescennius  Osann) 
lacehus  (mentioned  as  the  authority  for  Plim.  NH.  b.  82  and  87,  and  quoted  87, 
148)  et  Oppius  Chares  (cf .  54,  5). 

2.  The  critical  activity  of  the  grammatid  comprehended,  after  the  example 
of  their  Greek  predecessors,  emendare^  distinguere,  adnotare  {notas  adicere,  which 
nct€S€  consisted  sometimes  in  mere  signs,  sometimes  in  short  notes).  Subton.  in 
the  Anecd.  Paris,  (from  Paris.  7850  s.  VIII  first  edited  by  Bergk,  Zf  AW.  1845,  85= 
opusc  1,  580;  and  in  Beifferscheid^s  Sueton.  187,  Keil^s  GL.  7, 588  and  elsewhere), 
Notae  xJt  quae  versiJms  apponi  consuerunt :  —  obelus,  \!<^  aster iscus,  -^^  — asteriscus  cum 
obdo.  "*>•  simplex  ductus,  >>  diple,  :>  dipie  periestigmene,  q  antisigma,  q  antisigma 
cun^  puncto,  L  coronis,  r>  —  dipie  obdismene,  ^  aversa  chdismene,  -^  ceraunion, 
-^  obdus  adpunctus,  —  <C  obdus  cum  aversa,  ^  diple  supeme  obdata,  ^  -^  recta  et 
aversa  supeme  obdatae,  ^  cki  et  rho,  ^  fi  d  ro,  ^  ancora  superior,  ib  ancora 
inferior.  {^)  alogus,  his  sdis  in  adnotationibus  Ennii^  LucUti  d  historicorum  (?)  . 
usi  sunt  Vargunleius  (Bergk :  Varrus  the  MS.),  Ennius  (§  1^9^  18),  Adius  (Stilo)  aeque  ^  ?  \j 
H  postremo  Probus  (see  §  800).  Here  follows  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  several 
signs,  where  it  is  repeatedly  remarked,  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  their 
employment  among  the  Greeks :  item  Probus  d  antiqui  nostrij  similiter  (sic  d)  in 
nostris  auctoribus  etc.  Cf.  Ibid.  orig.  1,  20.  JSteup,  de  Probis  17.  According 
to  the  explanation  these  21  notae,  with  few  exceptions,  refer  to  the  emendatio 
(5i6p$taeis)y  but  Suetonius  knew  of  other  notae  as  well  (cf.  in  the  Anecd.  Paris,  his  < 

«rfw),  and  some  which  were  employed  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetorical  and 
aesthetic  criticism  (Kpltris)  are  to  bfe  found  enumerated  in  the  supplement  to  these 
Anecd.  GL.  7,  586, 16  as  notae  simplices.  An  Anecd.  Cavense  (ap.  Beifferscheid, 
fihM.  28,  127)  qiiotes  some  such  e.g,  +  lemniscus  in  etcutis.  •)>((•  asteriscus  in  sententiis, 
^  oraeon  in  invincibilibus,  oraeon  cum  palma  in  invincibUibus  acutis  etc.  This 
list  of  notes  in  La  Cava  is  preceded  by  two  epigrams  which  refer  to  it,  one  by 
Patricius  Olybrins  (cf .  §  486,  7)  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Symmachus,  which 
was  occupied  with  the  preservation,  careful  multiplication  and  estimation  of  the 
early  Latin  authors.  Similar  notae  were  made  use  of  in  Christian  literature,  e.g. 
by  Cassiodorus  (see  §  488,  12). — To  the  above-mentioned  efiforta  of  Symmachus 
and  his  school  (§  425,  9)  on  behalf  of  early  literature  was  due  the  production  of 
a  series  of  copies  of  authors.  These  last  representatives  of  the  ancient  religion, 
in  their  struggle  with  Christianity,  sought  to  make  allies  of  the  old  authors,  for 
whose  multiplication  in  good  texts  they  were  therefore  concerned  (§  425,  9).  We 
learn  of  these  undertakings  from  the  so-called  subscriptions  in  MSS.  which  were 
customary  both  in  secular  and  Christian  MSS.  and,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  prove 
merely  a  revision  of  the  copy  after  the  original,  but  not  a  scientific  and 
cnitical  examination  of  the  text.  These  subscriptions  begin  with  an  emendavi 
(legi,  recognovi,  contuli^  etc.)  and  the  name  of  the  reviser,  and  then  at  discretion 
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are  mentioned  the  place,  time,  circumstances  and  perhaps  the  assistance  given 
by  some  reader.  For  details  see  the  several  authors :  e.g.  §  196,  2  (Caes.).  281,  9 
(Verg.).  240,  6  (Hor.).  256, 11  (Liv.).  279,  9  (JuL  Paris).  296,  8  (Mela.). .  802, 
5  (Pers.).    822,  8  (Mart).    825, 12  (Quintil.).    881,  8  (Juv.).    867,  8  (ApuL).    874, 

5  (Cic).    890,  5  (Non.).    482,  6  (Veget.).    486,  5  (Prudent.).    444,  8  (Macr.).    452, 

6  (Mart.  Cap.).  OJahn,  d.  Subscriptionen  in  den  Hss.  rOm.  Klass.,  Lpz.  SBer.  1^1, 
827.  FHaase,  de  lat.  codd.  mss.  subscriptionibus,  Bresl.  1860.  ABeifferscheid, 
de  lat.  codd.  subscriptionibus  (in  patristic  MSS.),  BresL  1872. 

8.  The  Latin  grammatical  literature  is  almost  entirely  founded  on  the  Greek, 
hardly  possesses  any  scientific  independence,  and  is  chiefly  practical  in  its  purpose. 
— The  grammarians,  like  the  early  writers  in  general  (see  §  87,  4),  have  no  idea  of 
literary  property ;  quite  unconcernedly  Verrius  Flaccus  copies  out  Varro,  Probus 
Verrius,  Pliny  Probus,  Caper  Pliny,  Julius  Bomanus  Caper,  Charisius  Julius 
Bomanus,  Aphthonius  Juba,  Marius  Victorinus  Aphthonius,  etc.,  and  this  indeed 
is  generally  done  with  but  little  care.  An  earlier  text-book  is  altered  and  recast 
at  discretion,  a  more  detailed  one  is  abbreviated,  one  for  more  advanced  students  is 
toned  down  to  suit  the  requirements  of  beginners,  and  then  brought  out  as  an 
original  work.  Sometimes  too  the  first  part  of  a  text-book  is  adapted  from  one 
writer,  and  the  second  from  another,  and  then  possibly  the  name  of  the  first  author 
is  transferred  to  the  whole  work,  especially  if  the  name  was  a  famous  one,  such  as 
Probus.  Thus  in  quotations  things  are  attributed  to  Probus,  which  elsewhere 
appear  as  the  property  of  Sacerdos  or  Diomedes.  The  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  text-books  of  different  authors  being  combined  in  one  MS.  and  by  the  old 
names  being  left  attached  to  such  revisions,  in  which  but  little  of  the  original  work 
remained.  During  the  last  centuries  of  antiquity  it  even  became  the  custom  to  fill 
in  blank  pages  in  the  MSS.  of  grammatical  school-books  with  other  (older)  works 
of  similar  contents.  At  the  same  time  the  authors  often  endeavour,  even  if  they 
have  only  copied  from  one  or  two  predecessors,  to  produce  the  impression  that  they 
have  made  use  of  a  large  number  of  authorities. 

4.  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  1,  59  quamvis  Epicados  omnes^  Caeaellios^  Verrios,  Scauroi 
teneatis  et  Xiaos,  Hiebonym.  apol.  c.  Bufin.  1,  16  (2,  472  Vail.) :  puto  quod  puer 
legeris  Aapri  in  Vergilium  et  SaUuitium  commentartos^  Vulcacii  in  orationes  Ciceranis 
(§  881,  7),  Victorini  in  dialogoa  eius  et  in  Terentii  comoedias  praeceptoris  mei  Donatio 
tieciue  in  Vergilium  et  aliarum  in  alios^  Plautum  videlicet^  Lucretium,  FUiccum^ 
Pentium  atque  Lucanum, 

5.  In  a  cod.  Bonon.  s.  XI  (HKeil,  de  gramm.  inf.  aet.,  Erl.  1868,  27.  HHagen, 
anecd.  Helv.  p.  cl)  are  the  following  notices,  incorrect  in  many  respects :  In  Roma 
fuerunt  Donatus^  Priacianus^  Victorinus  (as  the  author  of  the  ars.  gramm.),  JFothiciua 
(i.e.  Euticius,  §  482,  1),  Flavianus  et  Cominianus,  in  Spania  Caper  et  Ogretiu* 
(Agroecius).  in  Carthagine  Pompeius^  Hisidorus^  Sergius  trctctcUor  (expl.  in  Donat.) 
et  Augustinus.  in  Sicilia  Hanoratus  et  alter  Sergius  (de  litt.  syll.  etc.)  Maximua 
(lib.  de  rat.  metr.)  et  Metrorius  (de  final,  syll.).  HKeil,  quaest.  gramm.  2,  viii. 
More  correctly  at  the  end  of  the  cod.  Bern.  248  the  marginal  note  by  PDaniel 
(from  an  early  MS.) :  De  Homa,  de  Sicilian  de  Italia ^  de  Africa^  de  Ispania  venerunt 
ad  no8  libri  grammatici :  de  Homa  quatuor  lihri  Donati  (cf .  Haoen  1.1.).  de  Sicilia 
IIII  discipulorum  eiuSj  i.e.  Honorati  et  Sergii  et  Maximi  et  Metrorii,  de  Italia  duo 
libri  Consentii  de  nomine  et  verbo  et  de  barbarismOj  et  libri  Prisciani  XX,  et  Eutitii 
duoy  et  Sergii  novem  de  liUera  et  de  barbarismo,  et  Asperi  et  Flaviani  libri  IIII,  de 
Africa  vero  Cominiani  et  Pompeii,  de  lapania  Isodori  et  Capri  et  Agroeci  et  analogia 
(Orthography)  Papperini  et  Victorini,  HHagen,  anecd.  Helvet.  p.  cxlix. — Petri 
grammatici  (s.  VIII/IX)  excerpta  in  HHaoem's  anecd.  Helvet.  159. 
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6.  Bast  edition  of  the  grammatici  latini  by  HKeil,  Lps.  1^6-79  VII.  As 
a  supplement  to  this  by  HHaqen,  anecdota-  helvetica  quae  ad  grammaticam 
latinam  spectant,  Lps.  1870. — Eichkmfeld  and  Endlicher,  analecta  grammatica, 
Wien  1837. 

7.  SuRiNOAR,  historia  crit.  scholiastaram  latt.,  Leid.  1884  sq.  III.  LLersch, 
d.  Sprachphilos.  der  Allen,  Bonn  1838-41  III.  van  Heusde,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone 
(1839)  p.  17.  GrIfevhan,  Gesch.  d.  klass.  Philologie  im  Altertum,  Bonn  1848  sqq. 
(esp.  b.  4).  HSteihthal,  Gesch.  d.  Sprachwissensch.  bei  d.  Gr.  u.  B.,  Berl.  1868. 
EJullien,  les  professeurs  de  litt^rature  dans  Tancienne  Borne,  jusqu'&  la  mort 
d^Auguste,  Par.  1886. 

42.  The  same  deterioration  is  noticaable  in  the  ssparate 
departments.  Whereas  in  Repnblican  times  historical  research 
had  made  progress,  especially  in  subjects  of  political  interest 
snch  as  the  sacred  antiquities,  in  the  Imperial  period  these  were 
left  to  the  jurists,  and  study  was  restricted  to  grammar,  including 
orthography,  synonymy,  and  lexicography,  and  to  prosody ;  this 
was  chiefly  compilation,  and  rarely  done  with  any  systematic 
thoroughness.  The  writers  on  prosody,  among  whom  the  most 
important  are  Caesius  Bassus  and  Juba,  are  entirely  dependent 
on  their  Greek  predecessors.  After  grammatical  studies  had 
ceased  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  an  effort  was  made,  in 
the  4th  century,  to  produce  comprehensive  abridgments,  which 
gradually  became  more  and  more  meagre,  limited  and  wanting 
in  independence.  The  old  mythology  is  almost  the  only  subject 
of  technical  study.  At  the  end  of  the  6th  century  the  barbarian 
element  begins  to  mingle  with  scholarship. 

1.  Writers  on  the  augural  system,  haruspicia  and  cognate  subjects:  Varro, 
NigidiuB  Figulus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  (cos.  100. 54),  L.  Caesar,  Tarquitius  Priscus, 
Caecina,  Caesius,  Veranius,  Granius  Flaccus,  Aufustius,  Clodius  Tuscus,  Um- 
bricius  Melior,  Julius  Aquila,  the  grammarian  Ennius  (§  159,  13),  Cornelius 
Labeo.  BMebkbl^s  Prolegg.  to  Ovid's  Fasti  (1841).  OMOlleb,  Etrusk.  2>,  19. 
GScHMsissEB,  de  etrusca  disciplina,  BresL  1872 ;  die  etr.  Disziplin  vom  Bundesge- 
nossenkrieg  bis  z.  Untergang  des  Heidentums,  Liegn.  1881 ;  Beitrftge  sur  Kenntn. 
der  Techn.  der  Uaruspices,  Schwerin  a/W.  1884.  Cf.  below  §  77.  On  Vicellius 
and  Fonteius  see  §  170,  9. 

2.  Scriptores  latini  rei  metricae ;  ed.  ThGaisford,  Oxon.  1887,  now  specially 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  Keil^s  Grammatici.  Division  of  writers  on  prosody  into  two 
classes,  according  as,  like  Varro,  they  consider  the  hexameter  and  iambic  trimeter 
as  metra  principalia,  from  which  all  other  metres  are  to  be  derived  (merely  metra 
derivata,  wapayuyd\  or  divide  the  metres  by  the  wptardrvira.  A  few  others  (as 
in  the  fragm.  bobiense  and  the  oentrimetrum)  began  with  the  iambus  and 
trochaeus,  but  the  majority  (no  doubt  for  practical  reasons)  with  the  dactylus. 
Of.  esp.  BWbstphal,  griech.  Metrik  1«,  105.  ISa  203.  214.  HWemtzkl,  symb.  crit. 
ad  hist  scriptomm  rei  metr.  lat.,  BresL  1858.  HKeil,  quaest.  grammaticae,  Lps. 
1860.  JCabsar,  de  nonnuUis  metricorum  latt.  locis,  Marb.  1874.  OHense,  de 
Inba  artigrapho  in  Bitschl's  acta  Lips.  4  (1875),  37. 
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8.  Cassiod.  divin.  lect.  80  orthographoa  antiquos  Ugant  Vdium  Longum 
Curtium  Valerianum,  Papirianum,  Adamantium  Mariyrium  dev  eth^  etc.  Cassiod. 
de  orthogr.  mentions  in  addition  Annaeus  Gomutus,  Gaesellius  Vindex,  Eutyches, 
and  Priscianus.  Also  Flavins  Caper  and  Terentins  Scaunis,  as  well  as  Auctores 
anonymi  de  orthographia  IV  in  Haoen^s  anecd.  Helvet.  291,  cf.  p.  cxxxv.  WBkam- 
BACH,  lat.  Orthogr,  (1868),  27. 

4.  Synonymy  (differentia  sermonum),  which  had  already  been  treated  of  in- 
cidentally by  Varro,  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  others,  became  in  the  later  Imperial 
period  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  205, 16  illi  qui  de  differentiis  acrilunt)  a  favourite  subject  for 
book-making,  and  the  writings  concerning  it  were  attributed  to  Probus,  Suetonius, 
Fronto,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  even  to  Cato,  Cicero  and  Vergil.  The  collections 
of  this  kind,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  derived  from  good  sources.  They  may  be  traced  back  to 
an  original  c-ollection,  which  was  compiled  probably  in  the  5th-6th  centuries  a.d. 
from  the  separate  collections  then  extant.  The  most  important  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Eoman  synonymic  remains  is  Montepess.  H.  806  s.  IX :  in  this, 
besides  smaller  collections,  such  as  that  of  Arevalo  in  his  Isidob.  7,  426,  Haoen, 
anecd.  Helvet.  275  (cf.  JWBbck,  de  Sulpic.  ApoUin.  p.  51)  and  FHand,  published 
in  Jena  1848,  and  also  the  differentiae  of  Probus  (§  800,  8,  b),  Suetonius  (§  347,  8), 
and  Isidorus'  diff.  spiritales  (Montepess.  does  not  give  Isidorus^  greater  profeuie 
synonymy,  §  496, 1),  there  is  a  very  voluminous  collection  (*  differentiae  similium 
orationis  partium  a  Cicerone  et  ab  aliis  sapientibus  viris  in  sensu  et  litteratura  per 
alphabetum  *) ;  published  by  Bbck,  diff.  scr.  28.  Cicero^s  name  is  of  course  un- 
authorised and  probably  borrowed  from  the  collection,  otherwise  differing  entirely 
as  to  its  contents,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cicero  (§  188,  9).  Fragments  of  a 
collection  of  diff.  serm.  JJ.  127,  649  (on  this  see  JWBeck,  JJ.  181,  689.  JWBeck, 
de  differentiarum  scriptoribus  lat,  Groningen  1883. 

5.  Fest.  166'*,  8  glo8 aematorum  acriptores,  Chabis.  GL.  1,  229,  81  gloaacie 
antiquUatum  (old  Latin).  242  .  ,  ,  ui  eaae  in  aacria  Anagninarum  vocum  veierum 
interpretea  acribunL  Gell.  18,  7,  8  gloaaria  namque  cordigitia  et  leocidia,  rea  taetraa 
et  inanea  et  frivolas.  The  sound  erudition  of  the  earlier  glossographers  (e.g.  of 
Aurelius  Opilius,  below  §  159,  4,  of  Aelius  Stilo,  §  148,  2,  and  others)  was 
preserved  in  a  ruinously  shattered  condition  in  the  glossaria,  which  have  been 
preserved  in  great  numbers,  partly  in  very  old  MSS.,  and  contain,  besides  a 
preponderating  quantity  of  rubbish,  very  valuable  linguistic  material  (taken 
from  authorities  now  lost)  especially  for  old  and  popular  Latin.  The  glossaria 
explain  rare  Latin  words  (gloaaae)  by  comparing  with  them  those  in  common  use, 
frequently  adding  quotations  and  examples. — The  explanation  is  generally  in 
Latin  likewise,  but  sometimes  in  Greek  as  well :  more  rarely  the  lemma  is  in 
Greek,  and  the  explanation  in  Latin  (see  n.  7).  The  significance  of  these  Gr.-Lat. 
glosses  is  contained  in  the  Latin  portion.  The  arrangement  ia  generally  more  or 
less  alphabetical  (sometimes  displaying  wonderful  subtlety :  see  Loewe^s  prodr. 
129),  more  rarely  according  to  the  subjects. 

6.  Purely  Latin  glossaria :  the  most  important  is  that  of  Placidus  (on  this 
see  §  472,  7)  especially  rich  in  data  for  ancient  Latin  (Plautus).  Special  glossaria 
on  Plautus  (§  99,  6),  Terence  (§  109,  8),  Vergil  (§  231,  7),  Sidonius  (?  §  467,  9)  etc. 
Numerous  independent  and  general  glossaria,  e.g.  the  Gl.  Affatim,  so  called  from 
the  word  with  which  it  begins  (drawn  from  good  sources,  see  HUseveb,  BhM.  28, 
677),  Gl.  Asbestos  (in  the  Vat.  1469  s.  X  with  curious  glosses  on  Lucilius,  see 
GGoETZ,  BhM.  40,  824),  Gl.  Ab. :  absens,  Gl.  Abavus  minor,  etc. — The  independent 
glossaria,  sometimes  abridged,  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  material, 
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were  gathered  into  collections :  thus  in  the  gl.  Abavus  maior  (ed.  GFHildebrakd, 
Gott.  1854 ;  cf.  HBOksch,  BhM.  80,  449.  GLoewe,  gl.  nom.  158 ;  M61ange8  Graux 
=gl.  nom.  101).  On  other  collections  see  n.  8.  9.— Very  important  MSS.  for 
the  purely  Latin  glossaria  are  SGallen,  912,  s.  VII  /  VIII  (published  by  MWabren, 
transact,  of  the  Americ.  philol.  assoc.  1884,  Cambr.  1885)  and  Vat.  3321  s.  VII 
(from  this  and  seven  other  MSS.  AMai,  class,  auct.  6,  501  compiled  his  glossarium 
vetus,  AWiLMAMNs,  BhM.  24,  881).— The  so-called  glossaie  Isidori  (7,  448  Arev.) 
first  published  by  Vulcanius,  Thes.  ntriusque  ling.  (Leid.  1600)  p.  667,  are  (like 
the  excerpta  Pithoeana  in  Qothofredi  auctores  ling,  lat.,  S.  Gervasii  1602)  not 
independent  collections  of  glossae,  but  represent  a  compilation  prepared  by 
JScALiGER  ex  variis  glossariis:  see  Loewe,  prodr.  23. — On  the  so-called  glossae 
Petronii  see  §  3(^,  2. 

7.  The  Latin-Greek  glosses  of  Par.  7651  s.  VIII/IX,  attributed  without 
foundation  to  Flavius  Theodorus  Philoxenus  cos.  a.  525  (see  also  Mommsen  GIL. 
5,  8120,  4),  rank  above  all  glossae  on  account  of  their  high  value.  On  the 
information  concerning  authorities  contained  in  them  see  FOsann,  gloss,  lat.  spec. 
Giss.  1826.  JKlein,  BhM.  24,  289.  Traces  of  a  similar  collection  in  Martyrius 
(§  472,  6) :  FBOcheler,  BhM.  35,  69.  The  collection  quite  groundlessly  called 
glossae  Cyrilli  (in  the  Laudun.  s.  IX,  Harl.  5792  s.  VII/VIII)  is  Graeco-Latin ; 
in  this  there  are  many  originally  Lat.-Gr.  glosses  (see  Loewe,  prodr.  216). — Cyrilli 
Philoxeni  aliorumque  vett.  glossaria  latinogr.  et  graecolat.  a  CLabbaeo  collecta. 
Par.  1679  (to  be  used  with  caution :  see  BhM.  17,  159.  18,  258 ;  particularly 
because  the  Onomasticon  vooum  latino-graecarum,  which  JSpieoel  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Calepini  lexicon  (Strassb.  1587),  is  here  regarded  as  ancient,  and 
incorporated  among  the  early  glosses;  see  Loewe,  prodr.  194). — New  critical 
edition  of  the  Philox.  and  CyrilL  gl.  in  the  Corp.  glossar.  lat.  vol.  2,  Lpz.  1887. 
AFBuDORTF,  d.  Gl.  d.  Philox.  u.  Cyr.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1865,  182.— To  the 
bilingual  glossaria  belong  also  the  so-called  glossae  Servii  (§  481,  4  in  fin.)  and  the 
Latin  glossae  nominum,  which  were  translated  (about  the  8th  century)  from 
biligual  ones  (published  from  Erfurt  and  other  MSS.  by  GLoewe,  Lpz.  1884,  see 
n.  9  ad  fin.)  and  others.  On  the  Pseudo-Dositheana  see  §  431,  8. — Graeco-Latin 
are  also  the  medico-botanical  glossaria,  which  are  of  material,  though  not  of 
linguistic  importance :  such  are  to  be  found  at  Siena  (MS.  s.  X/XI  published  by 
JScHMiDT,  Herm.  18,  521)  and  in  the  Vatic.  Beg.  1260  s.  X :  to  these  belong  also 
the  sinonima  Bartholomei  and  Gl.  Alphita  (in  Oxford,  published  by  JLGMowat, 
anecd.  Oxon.  1,  1.  2).    Cf.  §  487,  4  ad  fin. 

8.  A  series  of  lesser  glossaria,  together  with  other  material,  was  coUected  in 
the  7./8.  cent,  (perhaps  by  the  still  enigmatical  Ansileubus  ?  see  n.  9  and  OMOller, 
praef.  Festi  p.  xxxiii.  Loewe,  prodr.  224.  EBIhrens,  JenLZ.  1877,  155),  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  several  glosses  (e.g.  Placidi,  de  glosis, 
that  is ,  out  of  anonymous  collections  such  as  Affatim,  see  n.  6),  into  a  sort  of 
Encyclopaedia,  the  once  much  used  liber  glossarum  (e.g.  in  t^e  cod.  Paris.  11529. 
80.  8.  VIII).  See  on  this  Wilmanns  BhM.  24,  364.  Usener  ib.  24,  382.  Examples 
in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7,  550.  589.  6,  554.  576.  Also  in  GThomas,  SBer.  d.  Mtlnch. 
Ak.  1868  2,  870  (cf.  CHalm  and  CHopmann,  ib.  1869  2,  1.  AMiller,  B1.  f.  d. 
Bayr.  Gymn.  6,  295).  Fickert,  Naumb.  1843.  CPeter,  Zeitz.  1850.  SBeroer 
(n.  9)  6. 

9.  From  the  liber  glossarum  were  derived,  with  the  addition  of  other 
materials,  the  glossae  Salomonis  (Bishop  of  Constance  f  919),  printed  at  Augsb. 
1483  (cf.  Usener,  BhM.  24,  889),  Papiae  elementarium  doctrinae  rudimentum 
about  1050  (often  reprinted),  also  Osbemi  (a  monk  at  Gloucester  about  1150}, 
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Panormia  (ed.  AMai,  class  auct.  voL  8.  See  WMeyer,  BhM.  29, 179),  Hiigotionis 
liber  derivationum  about  1190,  the  so-called  breviloquus  Benthemianiis  (s.  XV ;  on 
this  see  KHamann,  Hamb.  1879-80 II ;  weitere  MitteiL  aus  d.  breviL  Benth.  nebst 
Anhang:  Abschnitte  aus  dem  lib.  derivat.  des  Ugutio,  Hamb.  1882).  Here 
belongs  the  Phillipps  glossary  4626  in  Cheltenham  (see  M Warren,  Amer.  joum. 
of  philol.  6,  451,  BEllis,  joum.  of  phil.  1885,  81).  A  Turin  glossary  in  Pfluok- 
Harttuno^s  Iter  italicum  841  (on  this  GLoewe^s  commentary  ib.  821)  etc.  SBerger, 
de  glossariis  .  .  .  quibusdam  medii  aevi  sive  de  libris  Ansileubi,  Papiae, 
Hugotionis  etc..  Par.  1879. 

Chief  work  on  Lat.  gL :  GLoewe,  prodromus  corporis  glossariorum  lat.,  Li«. 
1876.  In  addition :  glossae  nominum,  ed.  GLoewe  ;  accedunt  eius  opuscula 
glossographica,  Lps.  1884.  In  preparation :  Corpus  glossariorum  latin,  editum 
auctoritate  soc.  litt.  reg.  Saxon.,  Lps;  1887  sqq.  (published  in  accordance  with 
LoEWE^B  preparatory  work  by  GGoetz  and  others) ;  see  n.  7. 

10.  Among  the  scriptores  mythographi  latini  are  comprehended  Hyginus 
(§  262),  Fulgentius  (§  480),  Lutatius  Placidus  (?cf.  §  249,  2),  Albericus  philosophus 
(see  below),  published  together  by  ThMuncker  (Amst.  1681,  subsequently  by 
AvStaveren,  Leid.  1742).  Cf.  CLanqe,  de  nexu  Hyg.  fabb.  11.  Three  new 
mythographi  vaticani,  first  published  by  AMai,  class,  auct.  Vol.  8  (Bome  1881), 
subsequently  by  GHBode,  scriptt.  rerum  myth.  lat.  tres  (Celle  1834  11).  The  first 
of  these  (mythographus  vaticanus  I)  is  the  earliest;  it  makes  great  use  of 
Servius^  commentary  on  Vergil  and  other  scholia  on  poets  (e.g.  on  Statins)  and 
of  Fulgentius,  Orosius,  Isidorus  and  others.  Correspondences  with  Ps.-Acro: 
AKiesslino,  de  person,  horat.  7.  This  mythol.  I  is  preserved  in  Vatic.  Beg.  1401, 
8.  X./XI.  In  it  the  subscriptio:  expl,  liber  secundus  centum  hnf  {=haheru)  fabulat 
ticut  et  primus,  Cf.  OBossbach,  JJ.  181,  408.  AMai  misread  the  subscription  (hnf 
=kni^  etc.)  and  hence  gave  as  the  title  of  the  work  C.  Hygini  libri  fahularum.  The 
mythogr.  vat.  II  borrows  much  word  for  word  from  the  first;  lastly  mythogr. 
vat.  Ill  (de  diis  gentium  et  illorum  allegoriis),  in  which  are  quoted  e.g.  Johannes 
Scotus  (f  about  875)  and  Bemigius  of  Auxerre  (f  a.  908),  belongs  according  to 
the  cod.  Goth,  (poetarium  Alberici)  to  Albericus  (living  s.  XIII),  the  same  who 
composed  the  work  de  deorum  imaginibus,  included  in  the  corp.  mythogr.  (see 
above).  Cf.  EKlussmann,  de  Alberici  mythogr.  cod.  Goth.  II  (s.  XIII),  Budolst. 
1868.  Schneider,  de  mythographis  lat.,  BresL  1884.  FOsann,  Haller  Lit.-Ztg. 
1884.  Erg.  Bl.  12.  FJacobs,  ZfAV7.  1884,  1057.  Surinoar,  de  mythographo 
astronomico,  Lugd.  1842.  MZink,  der  Mytholog  Fulgentius  (1867)  18.  BFOrster, 
d.  Baub  der  Persephone  (Stuttg.  1874),  291. 

43.  The  Romans  were  naturally  well  qualified  for  oratory 
by  their  acute  intellect,  their  love  of  order  and  their  Italian 
vivacity,  tempered  with  Roman  gravity.  The  influence  of  habit 
and  rule,  the  publicity  of  all  transactions,  the  numerous  occasions 
where  good  speaking  was  required,  before  the  people,  the  senate, 
a  jury  or  magistrates,  the  army,  or  at  a  funeral,  made  fluent 
speaking  an  indispensable  requirement  in  the  state  and  the 
possession  of  eloquence  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  political 
distinction,  especially  when  the  privileges  of  rank  disappeared  one 
after  the  other,  and  political  party-strife  became  more  frequent 
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and  ardent.  In  consequence  of  this  oratory  took  from  the  begin- 
ning a  practical  direction,  and  practice  in  public  speaking  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  Roman,  so  much 
so  that  Cato  the  Elder  already  composed  a  manual  of  it,  and  in 
several  families,  as  in  that  of  the  Scribonii,  eloquence  became 
hereditary  through  several  generations.  To  this  must  be  attri- 
buted the  large  number  of  orators  among  the  Romans,  the  early 
commencement  of  oratory  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  it 
attained,  its  rise  and  decay  with  the  various  phases  of  the  political 
constitution. 

1.  Cic.  aS,  2f  66  dcquentiae  a  maiarilnu  nottris  est  in  toga  dignitatis  principatus 
datus,  Gf.  or.  141.  Brut.  182  .  .  .  tn  tanta  et  tarn  vetere  repullica  maximis 
praemiis  doquentiae  propositis  onines  cupisse  dicere^  non  plurumos  ausos  esse^  potuisse 
paucps.  Lit.  89,  40  ad  summos  honares  alios  scientia  iuris,  alios  doquentia^  alios 
gl4)ria  militaris  provexit.  Quint.  2,  16,  8  pop,  ronu^  apud  quern  sumnia  semper 
oratoribus  dignitasfuit ;  see  also  Tac.  diaL  87. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55  nemo  studet  doquentiae  noslrorum  hominum  nisi  ut  in  eausis 
atque  in  foro  dueetU :  etpud  Ghraecos  etc.  (eloquence  was  an  end  in  itself).  Morality 
even  suffered  by  the  regard  paid  to  the  practical  side :  the  forensic  orator  was 
scarcely  expected  to  adhere  to  truth.  Cicero^s  words  about  M.  Antonius  (Brut. 
207),  that  he  was  facilis  in  eausis  recipiendis^  &PP^y  ^^  to  himself,  and  in  more^ 
than  one  passage  he  teaches  that  for  an  orator  not  the  verum  is  the  aim,  but 
the  verisimile ;  see  de  or.  2,  241.  off.  2,  51.  In  a  similar  manner  Quint.  2, 15,  82. 
B,  8,  18.  12, 1,  88  sqq.  6,  2,  5  uhi  animis  iudicum  vis  afferenda  est  el  ab  ipsa  veri 
comtemplaiione  abducenda  mens^  ibi  proprium  oratoris  opus  est.  On  the  other  hand 
12,  7,  7  non  convenit  ei  quern  oratorem  esse  votumus  iniusta  tueri  scientem  ;  cf.  4,  2,  98. 

8.  They  commenced  in  early  youth.  Africanus  minor  says,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  Polyb.  82,  9  ZokCj  etpou.  iraffiy  TjaifXi6t  rit  .  .  .  xal  iroXd  Ktxiapurtiivtn  rrjn 
^fuweift  tdptctiot  koX  Tpa^bn  Ihi.  KpLctts  o^x.  dlpwfuii  X/yety.  Plin.  ep.  5, 8, 8  undevicesimo 
aetatis  anno  dicere  in  foro  coepi.  Very  frequently  their  d^but  was  a  speech  in 
praise  of  a  recently  departed  relative.  Again,  Tiberius  novem  natus  annos  de- 
funetum  patrem  pro  rostris  laudavit  (Suet.  Tib.  6).  The  youthful  character  of  such 
landationes  funebres  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a  reason  for  their  rarely  being 
published,  EHObmeb,  Hermes  1,  441.  It  was  also  very  common  to  commence  the 
career  of  orator  by  prosecutions ;  see  Polyb.  82, 15  in  fin.  Cic.  off.  2,  49.  Sukt. 
InL  4.    Val.  Max.  5,  4,  4.    Quint.  12,  6, 1.    Tac  dial.  84  in  f .    Apulki.  apoL  66. 

4.  The  speeches  attributed  by  later  historians  to  the  regal  period  do  not,  of 
course,  prove  anything  as  to  the  oratory  of  that  time ;  but  even  then  the  con- 
stitution necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  political  speaking.  Meyer^s  collection 
from  Appius  Claudius  to  Symmachus  (n.  5)  amounts  to  158  orators,  without 
cofonting  those  whose  speeches  were  never  written  down  or  of  whose  speeches,  if 
written,  we  have  no  record.    Cf.  §  44, 12. 

5.  The  principal  sources  are  Cicero^s  Brutus,  Seneca  the  rhetor,  Tacitus* 
dialogus,  Suetonius'  viri  ill.,  Quintilian  10, 1, 105-122  and  12, 10, 10-12,  also  Pliny's 
letters.  Oratorum  romanorum  fragmenta  coU.  HMeyeb,  Ziir.  1882.  (Paris  reprint 
1887.)  '1842. — AWkstebmann,  Gefich.  d.  T6m.  Beredsamk.  Lpz.  1885.  FEllendt, 
farevis  eloquentiae  rom.  ad  Caesares  hist,  in  his  edition  of  Brutus  1844.    FBlass 
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die  gr.  Baredsamk.  von  Alex,  bis  Aug.,  Berl.  1865,  p.  104.  JFABebgke  and 
VCucHKVAL,  hist,  de  T^loquenoe  lat.  jusqu'i  Ciceron,  Par.  1872  IT.  JPoirkt, 
r^loquence  judiciaire  k  Borne,  Par.  1887. 

44.  The  eloquence  of  the  oldest  period  was  thoroughly  natural, 
the  artless  expression  of  an  individual  stimulated  by  a  certain 
situation  and  certain  purposes,  possessing  political  importance 
^  ^!,  r  f  and  able  to  speak.  But  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Bth  century 
Appius  Claudius  published  a  speech  after  it  was  delivered,  and 
of  the  funeral  orations  mentioned  in  the  6th  century  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  written  down  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
undoubtedly  greatest  orator  of  the  6th  century,  Cato  the  Elder, 
must  generally  have  written  down  and  published  his  speeches 
as  political  pamphlets,  though  perhaps  only  after  they  wei::a-^ 
delivered.  On  the  whole,  in  the  6th  century  u.c,  the  spoken  word 
was  as  yet  the  most  important ;  writing  down  and  publishing 
speeches  was  resorted  to  for  political  purposes.  Besides  those 
of  Cato,  we  hear  in  this  time  of  published  speeches  esp.  by  the 
elder  Africanus,  L.  Papirius  and  C.  Titius.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  Eoman  oratory  was  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric  only  raised 
it  and  made  it  more  conscious  of  its  worth,  without  depriving 
it  of  its  national  character.  The  first  to  attempt  an  artistic  dis- 
position in  his  speeches  was  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (cos.  610/144), 
and  Gracchus  the  Younger  was  a  perfect  orator  in  virtue  of  his 
combination  of  talent  and  study.  It  was  the  exception,  even  in 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  if  an  orator  published  none  of  his 
speeches,  and  there  were  already  writers  who  composed  speeches 
afterwards  delivered  by  others.  In  the  epoch  of  the  Gracchi, 
practical  political  speaking  had  attained  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  maintained  this  level  during  30  or  40  years.  But  by  and  by, 
when  the  orator  no  longer  addressed  the  sovereign  People,  but  a 
plebeian  mob,  studied  perfection  was  regarded  as  less  important 
in  a  spoken  speech.  The  political  purpose  then  became  of  minor 
importance  in  published  speeches :  speeches  were  composed  and 
published  as  mere  specimens  of  eloquence.  The  most  eminent 
orators  of  this  time  were  M.  Antonius  (cos.  655/99)  and  L. 
Crassus  (cos.  659/95) ;  but  besides  them  we  find  a  large  number 
of  orators  remarkable  in  their  way,  e.g.  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
(cos.  659/95),  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cos.  663/91),  L.  Apuleins 
Saturninus  {tr.  pi.  654/100),  M.  Livius  Drusus  (tr.  pi.  663/91), 
C.  Caesax  Strabo  (aedilis  664/90),  P.   Sulpicius  Rufus   (tr.  jd. 
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666/88),  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/75).  Without  ever  losing 
sight  of  their  practical  purposes,  the  orators  and  theorists  of  the 
Roman  school  (compare  in  SuUa's  time  the  Rhetoric  addressed 
to  Herennius)  kept  aloof  from  the  crotchets  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  though  they  also  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
instruction  derived  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  century  men  of  Roman  birth  commenced  to  give  rhetorical 
instruction  in  Latin.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  the 
exaggerated  style  then  prevailing  in  Asia  was  introduced  in 
Rome,  and  found  a  representative  especially  in  Hortensius.  Butj 
his  younger  contemporary,  Cicero,  again  deserted  this  style,  and . 
joined  a  mediating  school,  the  Rhodian ;  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  talents,  exercised  and  ennobled  by  indefatigable  industry, 
he  was  lifted  to  the  highest  place  in  the  artistic  oratory  of  the 
Romans.  He  did  service  also  by  making  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  rhetoric  popular  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  there  arose  in  Greece  a  retrograde  school,  which 
found  even  him  too  Asiatic  and  which  soon  prevailed  in  Rome. 
A  number  of  the  younger  men,  to  whom  Caesar  seems  to  have 
belonged,  made  it  their  principle  to  revert  to  the  genuine  old 
Attic  orators,  and  the  majority  even  chose  as  their  pattern  the 
simplest  writer  among  them,  viz.  Lysias.  To  this  school  belong 
M.  Calidius,  M.  Brutus,  Licinius  Calvus,  Caelius  Rufus,  Q. 
Comificius  and  later  Asinius  PoUio,  who  admired  especially 
Thukydides.  Frequently  as  speeches  were  published,  it  was 
even  then  very  rare  that  the  spoken  and  the  published  speech 
agreed  throughout,  since  the  orators  would  prepare  their  speeches 
before  delivering  them,  but  remained  free  as  to  the  general 
tenor. 

1.  Cato :  orator  eatj  MarceJUi^  vir  bonus  dicendi  perittu ;  see  Sen.  controv.  praef. 
9.    Cf.  Quirt.  l^Ji^ -faqq.    Plin.  ep.  4,  7,  5. 

2.  To  the  most  ancient  orators  belong  P.  Licinius  Crassos  (cos.  549/205)  and 
M.  Comelins  Cethegus  (cos.  550/204).  Funeral  orations  especially  were  published 
already  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  most  often  probably  for  political 
pforpoBes.    Cf .  §  48,  8. 

8.  QuiXT.  QyXf^  Homanorum  primus^  quantum  ego  quidem  aeiam^  condidit  aliqua    Jo'l 
Mi  hane  nuUeriam  (the  theory  of  eloquence)  M,  Cato  iUe  Cenaorius  (in  his  praecepta).        / 
potl  M.  Antoniut  incohctvit.    But  for  a  long  time  afterwards  self-taught  orators  are 
mentioned,  such  as  Curio  (cos.  678/76 ;  see  Cic.  Brut^l4).    But  cases  of  this  kind       ^^1 
were  then  only  exceptional,  and  it  is  wrong  when  Aper  (in  Tag.  diaL  19)  says  of 
the  orators  of  the  period  of  Cicero :  paucisnmi  praecepta  rhetorum  out  philoaophorum 
placita  (the  latter  might  rather  be  right)  cognoverant. 

4.  Cic.  de  or.  2,JSISfnoelr%  oratam    •    •    .    Bcripta  ex  guibue  iudicium  fieri  poaeet       ^  - 
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j^^  turn  mulCa  ttane  relu^uetntnt.  OTBAu)t&l  Craati  perpauca  $unt,  nee  ea  iudieiorum^  nihil 
Antani,  nihil  CoUae^  nihil  StiJpici.  p.  Cluent.  140  M,  AnUmium  aiunt  $olitum  e$$e  dicere 
tdcirco  ae  nuUam  umquam  oraiionem  acripaiaae  ut^  ai  quid  aliquando  non  opuM  eaaei  ah 
ae  eaae  dictum^  poaaet^  negate  dixiase,    Cic,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  writt^ 

21/  ,7  2',  ^n  speeches  of  the  two  Gracchi  (Brut.  IOC  ^),  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (ib.^ll2), 
ixi  ,    V  r      ^'  Butilius  Bufus  (U4i%'the  son  of  tfie  younger  Africanus  (7Z)r^  Tubero  {117),  lU 

f,M,t^^  Curio  (pS)  and  his  son  ^^),  Sulpicius  Galba  (127),  Flavius  Fimbria  CJ29];  it 
T.  Albucius  (jai),  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (1S2),  Q.  Scaevola  (168)^  Caesar  (^68) ;  in 
addition  Livy  mentions  a  speech  by  the  elder  Africanus  (569/185),  others  by 
C.  Titius  (593/161),  Quint.  10,^1^116  speeches  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  Sustonius 
Jul,  55  of  Caesar  Strabo,  Ascomius  Cornel,  p.  62  Or.  of  P.  Cominius.  Extra  urbem^ 
too,  apud  aocioa  et  Latinoa^  existed  orators  and  speeches  published  by  them  (Cic 
Brut^^l^sq.),  e.g.  L.  Papirius  of  Fregellae  and  T.  Betutius  of  Asculum. 

5.  Cato  the  Elder  and  even  (C.)  Gracchus  commenced  all  their  speeches  with^ 
a  prayer  to  or  at  least  some  mention  of  the  gods,  Sebv.  Yerg.  Aen.  7,  259.  11,  801. 
Stmmach.  ep.  8,  44.  Gell.  13^^  (22),  1  {in  pleriaque  antiqui*  oratianibua),  Cf.  Yal. 
Max.  1  praef. ;  Plin.  paneg.  1.  The  general  manner  in  which  this  is  related  of 
Cato^s  speeches  leads  to  the  supxx>8ition  that  the  same  holds  good  of  those  also 
which  he  made  in  civil  causes  (causae  privatae),  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  before 
the  time  of  Cicero  of  which  we  know  that  they  were  published,  just  as  in  Cicero  s 
own  time  only  a  few  such  speeches  delivered  before  the  tribunal  of  the  centum-viri  i 
are  known  to  us.    HJordan,  Caton.  quae  extant,  p.  lxxxvii.  "^^ 

6.  L,  Aeliua  StUo  .  .  .  acriptitavU  orationea  multia^  orator  ipae  numquam /uii, 
Cic.  Brut.  1()9,  cf .  ^)dr8q.  M.  Bibulua  acriptitavit  accurate^  cum  praeaertim  non  eaad 
orator  J  ib.  267.    So  C.  Laelius  wrote  speeches  for  Tubero  and  for  Fabius  Maximus, 
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Plotius  Gallus  for  Sempronius  Atratinus  (SuET^r}ietr2),  Caesar  for  Metellus  (Sust. 
luL,^).  Cicero  himself  composed  in  like  manner  speeches  for  Cn.  Pompeius  and 
T.  Ampius  (Quint.  8,  8,  50)  and  (a.  700)  for  a  father  the  funeral  speech  on  his  son 
Serranus  (ad  Q.  fr.  8,  8,  5  laudavit  pater  acripto  meo).  Fronto  p.  128  Ventidius  iUe, 
poatquam  Parthoa  fudit  fugavitque^  ad  victoriam  auam  praedicandam  oraiionem  a 
G.  SaUuatio  mutuatua  eat. 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  828  id  dedarat  totidem  quot  dixit    .    .    .    acripta  verbia  oratio. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  usual  thing :  see  ib.  91  videmua  alioa  oratores  inertia 
nihil  acripaiaae,  ne  domeaticua  etiam  Inhor  accederet  ad  forenaem;  pleraeque  enim 
Bcribuntur  orationee  hahitae  iam,  non  ut  haheantur,    Cf.  ib>.9a    Plin.  ep.  4,,^%'^  7v 
Sen.  suas.  15  huic  actioni  (of  Asinius  PoUio)  (jui  interfuerunt  negant  eum  haec  dixiaae/ 

.  .  .  aed  poatea  compoauiaae,  Plin.  ep.  1,  20,  7.  .  .  Ciceroni*  pro  Murena  (57), 
pro  Vareno  (also  p.  Quinctio),  in  quibua  brevia  et  nuda  quaai  subacriptio  quorundam 
criminum  aolia  iitulia  indicatur.  ex  hia  apparet  Ulum  permulta  dixiaae,  cum  ederet 
cmieiaae.  So  likewise  did  C.  Galba  (Cic.  Brut.  127)  and  L.  Crassus  (i^^-iCO.  VS4\  ^'^  3> 
But  as  a  rule  Cicero  appears  to  have  published  his  speeches  complete  and  as  they 
were  spoken.  Thus  the  Comeliana  was  iiadem  paene  verbia  quihua  edita  eat  ,  .  , 
peroreUa  (Cornel.  Nep.  fr.  45  H.).  This  does  not  exclude  slight  alterations  and 
additions  with  a  view  to  the  impression  to  be  produced  in  delivering  the  speech. 
The  younger  Pliny  (ep.  9,  28,  5)  and  Fronto  (ep.  p.  184  Nab.)  generally  published 
their  speeches  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form. 

8.  QuiNTiL.  10,  7,  80  plerumque  multa  agentibua  accidit  ut  Kiaxime  nece9aaria  et 
utique  inUia  (of  speeches)  acribant,  cetera  quae  domo  afferunt  cogitations  complectantur^ 
subitia  ex  tempore  occurrant.  quod  feciaae  M,  Tullium  commentariia  ipaiua  apparet. 
Sen.  contr.  8,  praef.  6  of  Cassius  Severus  :  aine  commentario  numquam  dixit, 
itec  hoc  ^ootamentario  contentue  erat  in  quo  nudae  rea  ponuntur,  aed  majcima  parte 
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pertcrtbtheMlur  aetia:    Ula   quoque   quae  talte  dici  poterarU  oeifleto^an^tfr,  $ed  cum 
procedere  noUH  nUi  inatructua  libenter   o5   instrumentis    recedebat.     In  the   time 
of   Cioero  spoken  speeches  were  taken  down  (like  the  one  pro  Milone).     Suet. 
Jul.  55   of    Caesar^s  speech  pro    Q.    Metello :    nan   immerito  Augustus   exiatimat 
magit  ab  ttctuariu   exceptant    male   eubsequentibua  verba    dicentia    quam    ab    ipso 
editam.     Qointilian  too  complains  (7,  2,^^)  that  speculating  booksellers  have    /s^ 
^^llbli8hed^spe9Bh<^  of  his  carelessly  taken  down.    Unspoken  speeches  also  were 
published   by  Cato^nd  by  Cicero  (Verrin.   actio   II,  Miloniana,  Philipp.  II). 
^"lifc- BrpLtUs  wrote  merely  eocercitationia  graiia  a  defence  for  Milo  (Quintil.  5, /^^ 
^r^'i  c^-  10?.^ ^)i  Cestius  Pius  in  Milonem  (Sen.  contr.  8,  pfaef.  16),  Lucan  «^y  * 
even  in  Octavium  Sagittam  et  pro  eo.    Spurious  speeches  existed  also  at  an  early 
time.    Sulpid  (§  158,  5)  orationea  quae  feruntur^  eaa  post  mortem  eiua  acripaiaae  P. 
Camtiiua  putaiur  .*   .   .    .   ipaiua  Sulpici  nulla  oratio  eat,  Cic.  Brut.  205.    In  the  post- 
Ciceronian  period  occur  speeches  against  Cicero  under  the  names  of  Catiline  and 
^  A^tonius,  AsGOM.  p.  95  Or.  Quintil.  9^.^94.  ^"^^ 

£f.  Suet,  gramm.  25  (  ■■  rhet.  1)  rhetoriea  quoque  apud  noa  perinde  atque 
grammatica  (above  §  41,  1)  aero  recepta  eat,  paulo  etiam  difficUiua,  quippe  quam  conatet 
nonnumquam  etiam  prdhUntam  exerceri  .  .  .  paulatim  et  ipaa  utilia  honeataque 
apparuUy  mullique  (as  M.  Antonius,  Cicero,  Cn.  Pompeius,  Augustus)  eam  et 
praeaidii  cauaa  et  gloriae  appetiverunt  .  .  .  plerique  autem  oratorum  etiam  dedamo' 
tionea  ediderunt,  quare  magna  atudio  hominibua  iniecta  magna  etiam  profeaaorum  ae 
dactorum  prq/luxit  copia,  adeaque  floruit  ut  nannulli  ex  infima  fortuna  in  ordinem 
eenatarium  atque  ad  aummoa  honorea  proceaaerint,  Hierontm.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a. 
1929=666/88  Ptotiua  Gallua  primua  Romae  latinam  rhetoricam  docuit.  Cf.  Suet. 
rhet.  2.  Sen.  contr.  2,  8,  5.  Quintil.  2j^,4r'42r  The  expulsion  of  the  latini  ^  Q 
rhetores  decreed  by  the  Censors  (amongst  whom  was  L.  Crassus)  in  a.  662/92  was  ' 
without  effect,  as  it  had  been  already  in  593/161  (Gell.  15,  11).  Hieron.  1.1. 
1936 -678/81  VuUacUiua  Ffotua  (§  158,  3)  latinua  rhetor,  Cn.  Pompei  libertua  et  doctor, 
aeholam  Romae  aperuit.  The  first  book  on  rhetoric  in  general  written  in  Latin 
is  that  ad  Herennium,  see  4,  7, 10  nomina  rerum  (figures  and  such  like)  graeca 
canvertimua  .  .  .  quae  enim  rea  apud  noatroa  nan  erant,  earum  rerum  nomina  non 
pcUrant  eaae  uaitata,  BYolkmann,  die  Bhetorik  der  Griech.  u.  BOm.  in  system. 
Obersicht,  Lpz.  '  1885.  BKrOhneet,  d.  Anf&nge  der  Bhet.  bei  den  BOm.,  Mem  el 
1877. 

10.  Greek  masters   of  oratory  in  the    time   of    Cicero    were  Hermagoras  \.^     .   y 
the  Elder  (OHjuutbcksb,  JJ.  131,  69),  Molon,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon.    Their   \      !/ 
pupils:  ApoUodari  praeceptd  magia  ex  diacipulia  cognoacaa,  quorum  diligentiaaimua    \ 
in  Iradendo  fuU  latine  C,  Valgiua  (§  241,  3),  graece  Atticua,  Quintil.  3,  1,  18.    Cf. 
HiEBOHTM.  1.  L  1953—690/64:  Apollodorua  Pergamenua,  graecua  orator,  praeceptor 
Calidii  el  Auguaii,  darua  habetur,    Wilamowitz,  Herm.  12,  333  looks  upon  Apollo- 
doTQs  as  the  *  founder  ^  of  classicism,  i.e.  of  the  Atticist  reaction  :  see  against  this 
view  EBoHDE,  BhM.  41, 176 ;  see  §  41,  1.    Cic.  Brut.  263  C.  Siciniua,  ex  diaciplina 
Hermagorae\  so  also  T.  Accius  of  Pisaurum,  ib.  271.    A  pupil  of  Molon  was  also 
T.  Torquatus^  Brut.  245. 

IL  For  the  characterisation  of  Attic  and  Asiatic  oratory  cf.  Cic.  e.g. 
Brat.  51.  825.  or.  27.  Quintil.  12,  10, 16  antiqua  diviao  inter  Atticoa  (Uque  Aaianoa 
fmiiy  cum  hi  preaai  et  integri,  contra  inflati  illi  et  inanea  haberentur,  in  hia  nihil  auper- 
/merit,  iUia  iudicium  maxime  ac  modua  deeaaet. 

12.  Fbonto  p.  127  omnea  univeraoa  quicumque  poat  Romam  conditam  oratarea 
extHermU  ,  ,  ,  ai  num/erare  velia  vix  trecentorum  numerum  complebia,  Characterisa- 
tion  of  the  principal  orators  in  Vbllxi.  2,  36,  2.    Tag.  dial.  18  (Cato,  C.  Gracchus, 
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Gras8U0,  Cicero,  Cbtvinus).  Fronto  p.  114  contionatur  Cato  in/esUj  Orace^nu 
iurhtdenU^  TuUiua  copiote.  iam  in  iudiciis  actevU  idem  CcUo^  triumphal  Cicero, 
tumuUuatur  GracchuSy  Calvtu  riocatur.  Apulei.  apol.  95  neque  Cato  gravitaiem 
requirtUy  neque  Laeliua  lenitatem  neque  Chrctcchue  impetum,  nee  Cctesar  ceUorem,  nee 
Horteneiue  dietributionem^  nee  Calvue  argutiaa^  nee  paraimoniam  SaUuHiuSy  nee 
opulentiam  Cicero,  In  the  Ciceronian  period  Quintil.  12,  10,  11  vim  Ccteaarie^ 
indclem  Cctdii^  eubtilitatem  Ccdidiiy  dUigentiam  PoUionis,  dignitatem  Me$»aiae^ 
eanctiiatem  Calvi,  gravitatem  Bruti,  acumen  Sulpicii,  acerbitatem  Caeeii  reperiemiu, 

45.  The  Augustan  age  possesses  in  Asinius  Pollio  and  M. 
.^  ifo!^  Messala  late  representatives  of  Republican  oratory,  and  Augus- 
tus himself  as  well  as  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  show  themselves, 
whenever  occasion  requires,  men  of  oratorical  training.  But  in 
this  period,  in  connection  with  the  downfall  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, the  opportunities  and  subjects  of  eloquence  disappear,  while 
the  impediments  and  barriers  increase  in  proportion.  Mere 
theory  daily  encroaches  in  the  room  of  practice,  rhetors  sup- 
plant the  orators,  declaiming  supersedes  speaking.  In  Augustus' 
own  time  appear,  therefore,  the  earliest  representatives  of 
Imperial  oratory;  the  orator  Cassius  Severus,  the  rhetors 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Arellius  Fuscus,  Junius  Gallio, 
Cestius  Pius,  Fulvius  Sparsus,  Argentarius,  Blandus,  Q.  Haterius, 
Julius  Bassus,  Pompeius  Silo,  Varius  Geminus,  and  others,  to 
whom  may  be  added  Butilius  Lupus  and  the  rhetor  Seneca  in 
the  last  years  of  Augustus.  The  main  features  of  this  new 
oratory  are  the/ exclusive  cultivation  of  style  and  an  intentional 
renunciation  of  serious  subjects  and  practical  purposes.  ^  The 
rhetor's  school  becomes  now  an  end  in  itself  and  a  centre  of 
intellectual  life,  where  a  world  of  fictions  grows  up.  From  the 
genus  deliberativum  its  suasoriae  are  taken,  from  the  genus  iudi- 
ciale  its  controversiae  ;  in  the  class  of  epideictic  compositions  the 
laudationes  and  vituperationes  are  in  favour.  The  methods  of 
the  rhetorical  lecture-rooms  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  few 
occasions  of  practical  display,  employed  as  they  were  for  the 
exhibition  of  theatrical  declamation.  Legal  knowledge  was 
very  scarce.  The  most  eminent  orators  of  this  kind  in  the  post- 
Augustan  age  are  Yotienus  Montanus,  Bomanius  Hispo,  Crispus 
Passienus,  Domitius  Afer,  Vibius  Crispus,  Galerius  Trachalus, 
Julius  Africanus,  Julius  Secundus,  and  finally  Tacitus  and  Pliny. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  (in  the  dialogue)  point 
to  the  genuine  classical  authorities  and  struggle  against  the 
fashion  of  their  time,  though  they  themselves  are  unwittingly 
under  its  influence.    In  Fronto's  time,  the  style  became  besides 
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turgid  and  inelegantly  decked   out  with   archaisms.     Apuleius 
has  the  same  mannerism,  but  more  talent.     The  more  manysided 
and  intricate  the  Roman  Law  became,  esp.  in  the  3rd  century, 
A.D.,  the  more  inaccessible  did  it  become  to  these  phraseologists, 
who  in  this  way  also  lost  the  last  remnant  of  practical  utility  and 
were  henceforth  limited  to  epideictic  speeches,  to  servile  pane- 
gyrics, declamations  on  fictitious  subjects,  and  to  epistolary  com- 
position.    Gaul  was  more  fertile  in  these  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.      The  most  distinguished  representative  of  this 
school  is  Symmachus,  and  after  him  Ausonius;    the  panegyric 
orators  extend  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  (Eumenius,  Nazarius) 
to  that  of  Julian  (Claudius  Mamertinus)  and  Theodosius  I  (Dre- 
panius  Pacatus),  and  in  the  sixth  century  we  have  Ennodius' 
eulogy  on    Theodoric.      The   African    rhetors  were    richer   in 
thought  bat   less   careful   inlstyle;   among  them   Christianity 
found,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  its  most  ingenious  defenders 
(Tertullian,  Amobius,  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine).     The  rhetoricians 
of  these  centuries  devoted  their  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
old  masters  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  palatable  to  their 
contemporaries  by  diluting  them  in  their  fashion. 

1.  Tac.  dial.  38  extr. :  {orationes)  mediit  d.  Auyusti  ttmportbtts  hahitaej  37  o 
poft'juam  longa  temporum  quies  et  continuum  populi  otium  et  assidua  senatus  tran- 
quiliUeu  et  maocime  principU  dUciplina  ipttam  quoque  eloijuentiani,  sicut  omnia^ 
paeaverat.  Bhetoric  was  in  that  period  taught  at  Borne  by  the  Greeks  Theodonis 
of  Gadara  and  Caecilius  of  Kale  Acte,  and  by  the  Boman  knight  Blandus  (§  2^1^).  /  To  l^ 
Sex.  Contr.  2,  praef.  5  ante  ilium  (Blandiim)  intra  libertinaa  praeceptoreM  pul- 
eherrimae  ditciplinae  continebantur  et  ,  ,  ,  turpe  erat  docere  (for  payment)  and 
honettum  erat  ditcere.  This  too  shows  the  increased  importance  of  rhetoric. — 
EAmiel,  hist,  de  T^loquence  sous  les  C^sars,  Par.^  1882  II. 

2.  Tac.  dial.  14  extr. :  nod  rhetores,  veteres  oratores.  At  least  100  such  novi 
are  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  Elder:  few  written  works  by  them  were  extant. 

Sbi.  contr.  1,  praef.  11.    Later  ones  also  in  luv.  7,  148  sqq.  214.    Nero  was  the     5^,S> 
first  Emperor  of  the  Julian  dynasty  who  was  in  need  alienae  faeundiae^  Tag.  A. 

^   }^r9!:    The  principal  orators  of  his  own  time  are  thus  characterised  by  Quint. 

(u  12,  liV^  copiam  Senecae^  t>ire»  Africaniy  vuUuritatem  Afri,  iucunditatem  Crispin 
mmum  TrcKhcdiy  elegantiam  Secundi,  ^ 

8.  Latin  writers  on  rhetoric  in  the  first  century  (besides  Seneca  and 
Qointilian)  are  Celsus,  Laenas,  Luranius  (?)  Stertinius,  Gallic,  Porcius  Latro, 
Cestius  Pius,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Verginius,  Tutilius,  Vettius.  Cf.  Quint.  8, 1, 19-21. 
Qointilian  was  the  first  professor  of  eloquence  appointed  by  the  State  (by  Ves- 
pasian). In  this  time  already  luv.  J^JWT^  says  accipiat  te  Gallia^  vel  potiue  nutri-  .O 
ada  oausidicarum  Africa,  ti  placuit  mercedem  ponere  linguae,  ' 

4.  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef.  6  ut  poeaitie  aettimarein  quantum  cotidie  ingenia  decreacant 
et  ,  ,  ,  eioquentia  ae  retro  tulerit  ,  ,  ,  in  deteriua  .  .  .  data  res  est  aive  luxu  temporum 
.  .  .  eivt  cum  praemium  pulcherrimae  rei  cecidiatet.    The  causae  corruptae  eloquentiae. 
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which  Tacitus  (dial.)  and  Quintilian  (see  5, 12f^.  6,  prooen;^.  8,  6<76)  attempted 

to  point  out  in  special  treatises,  consisted  not  only  in  the  licentia  atque  itucitia 

declamantium  (Quimt.  2,^10,  8),  for  this  was  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 

real  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  time  (cf.  Sen.  ep.  114):   since 

eloquentia  tcieculo  tervit  (Lactakt.  inst.  div.  5,  1).    The  public  were  not  better  than 

their  orators  and  required  always  something  new  and  startling ;   Petron.  sat.  B 

3o  /         8^*    Tag.  di^h  19.    Quint.  4, 1,  57.  72. 4, 5, 10.  4, 8, 1.    Nor  were  those  who  mvidam 

i^m^        et    incorruptam  doquerUiam  tuendit  civibu$   exercebatU  (Tag.  A.   1§,.>42),   i.e.  the 

/  judicial  speakers,  causidici  (Martial.  2,  64),  any  better  than  the  rhetoricians; 

rath^  in  ipsa  capitis  aut  fortunarum  pericufa  irrupii  vcluptas  (Quint.  4, 2^^SSLl^,  4, 

/9  y      y^f^  Sen.  controv.  9,  praef .  2.    Pers.  1, 88.    Martial.  6, 19).    Thus  the  cus^m  of 

/   applause  (even  by  paid  claqueurs)  was  transferred  from  the  schools  (Quint.  2,  2,  9 

C     sqq.)  to  the  Centumviral  tribunal  (Plin.  ep.  2, 14,  4  sqq,),  and  in  Gaul  at  a  later 

>^^^time  to  the  Church  (Ar.  Si  don.  ep.  9,  8).    As  to  legal  technicalities,  most  of  these 

-Readers,  not   having  any  knowledge  of  their  own,  were   obliged  to    consult 

pragmatici  as  monitores,  Quint.  12^,  2  s^q.    luv.  7, 128. 

5.  The  instruction  of  the  rhetorician  succeeds  that  of  the  grammaticus  (Suet. 
gramm.  4).  On  the  practices  of  the  rhetorical  schools  cf.  KOrber,  Bhetor  Seneca 
89.  FriedlXnder,  Sittengesch.  8^,  848.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  genus 
demonstrativum  {hriSeiKrucSy ;  cf.  Quint.  2,  1,  8),  then  by  theses  for  practice 
(declamationes)  the  student  advanced  to  the  deliberativum  {(rvfifiov\evruc&>f)  or  the 
suasoriae  and  from  this  to  the  iudiciale  {StKOPucoy)  or  the  controversiae.  These 
last  were  divided  into  three  portions :  the  sententiae  (opinions  on  the  application 
of  the  law  to  a  particular  case),  divisio  (division  into  separate  questions)  and 
colores  (methods  of  palliating  a  criminal  act).  Quint.  10,  8,  21  cbstant  fere  turha 
discipulorum  et  consuetude  classium  certis  diebus  audiendarum^  nonnihU  etiam  persuasio 
patrum  numerantium  potius  dedamcdiones  quam  aestimantium,    Cf .  §  44,  9. 

6.  Plin.  ep.  2,  4,  5  schcia  et  auditorium  et  ficta  causa  res  innoxia  est.  Petron.  1. 
dedamatores  •  .  .  clamant :  haec  vulnera  pro  Itbertate  publica  excepi  etc.  .  .  .  rerum 
tumore  et  sententiarum  vanissimo  strepitu  hoc  tantum  proficiunt  ut  cum  in  forum 
venerint  putent  se  in  alium  orbem  terrarum  ddcUos,  et  ideo  ego  cuiulescentulos  existumo 
in  schotis  stufiissimos  fieri  quia  nihil  ex  his  quae  in  usu  habemus  aut  audiunt  aut 
videnty  sed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  litore  stantes^  sed  tyrannos  edicta  scribentes,  .  .  . 
sed  responsa  in  pestileniiam  data  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  imnwleniur  etc.  Tag. 
dial.  85  tyrannicidarum  praemia  aut  quidquid  in  schcia  quotidie  agitur,  in  foro  vd 
raro  vd  numquam,  ingentibus  verbis  persequuntur,  Th^  abdicati  also  belonged  to  these 
unreal  themes ;  cf .  luv.  7, 168.  Quint.  2,  ^^  8,  di^SSX)n  the  f ulminations  against 
tyrants  see  also  luv.  7, 151.    Favourite  materials  from  history  were  e.g.  Sulla  (ib. 

S^  1, 16),  Hannibal  (7,^)61) ;  from  literature  esp.  Vergil  and  Ovid  (particularly  for 
exercises  in  metrical  form).  Cf.  n.  9.  Sketches  and  elaborations  of  such  school 
themes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Quintilian  declamations  (§  825,  12)  and  in  those  of 
Calpumius  Flaccus  (§  851,  5);  especially  important  are  the  elder  Seneca,  and 
Philostratos^  vitae  sophistarum.  Cf.  also  n.  9.  The  delivery  was  exaggerated, 
lively  and  redundant  in  gesticulation.  Quint.  2,  12,  9.  4,  2,  87.  89.  11,  8,  184. 
The  custom  of  applauding,  see  n.  4. 

7.  In  the  8rd  century  Lamprid.  Diad.  4,  2  solent  pueri  pUeo  insigniri  naturali 
(a  *  caul '),  quod  dbstdrices  rapiunt  et  cuivoceUis  credulis  vendunt,  siquidem  causidici  hoc 
iuvari  dicuntur,  Alex.  Sev.  85  orcUores  d  podas  non  sibi  panegyricos  dicentes^  quod 
.  .  .  stultum  ducdxtty  sed  aut  orationes  recitantes  aut  facta  veterum  canentes  libenter 
audivit  ,  ,  ,  ad  Athenaeum  audiendorum  d  graecorum  d  latinorum  rhetorum  vd 
poetarum  causa  frequenter  processU,   audivit  diam  forenses  oratores  causae  recitantse 
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qtuu  vd  apud  ipaum  vd  apud  praefectos  urhis  egerant,  ib.  44,  4.  68,  1  (see  §  875,  1). 
Cf .  Capitol.  Maximin.  29  (iun.  8),  4  Messalam  ex  famUia  nobili,  oratorem  pUentisai- 
mum  eundemque  dociUsimum,  The  younger  Maximinus^  teacher  was  oreUor 
TUiamtSf  ib.  27  (iun.  1),  5.  In  the  reign  of  Gk)rdianus  III  Misitheus  (§  875,  2),  quern 
cauea  doquentiae  dignum  parentela  ma  putavit  (Gapit.  Gk>rd.  28,  6).  From  the 
senate  Numerianus  received  a  statue  with  the  legend  :  Numeriano  Cctesari,  oratori 
temporibue  euit  potentUsimo  (ib.  11,  8).  The  younger  Postumus  was,  according  to 
Trebell.  Poll.  XXX  tyr.  4^  2  ita  in  dedanuUionibus  disertut  ut  eiua  controvertiae 
QuifUiliano  dicantur  inaertae. 

8.  In  the  fourth  century  we  may  name  Ausonius^  masters,  Ti.  Victor 
Minervius,  his  son  Alethius  Minervius,  then  Latinus  Alcimus  Alethius,  the 
Emperor  Julianas  master,  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius,  rhetor  Tolosae,  Auson. 
Profess.  Burdig.  1.  6.  2. 16.  Subjects :  panegyrici  and  Jidae  ludorum  (schools)  lites^ 
Ausor.  1.1.  1,  18  sqq.  Svmmach.  ep.  8,  5  mitto  decantatae  iudicialium  meditcUumuni 
fidiones  d  inania  nmidacra  cauaarum.  Augustin.  confess.  5,  8,  14  audidwm  quidiue 
(than  in  Carthage)  ibi  (in  Rome)  atudere  addeacentee  d  ordinatiore  diaciplifuie 
eoercitione  aedari^  ne  in  eiua  achdam  quo  magiatro  non  utunlur  paaaim  d  prderve 
trman/,  nee  eoe  admitti  omnino  niai  Ule  pemiiaerit.  contra  apud  Carthaginem  foeda 
eat  d  intemperana  licentia  achdaaticorum.  irrumpunt  impudenter  d  prope  furioaa 
fronte  perfurbant  ordinem  quern  quiaque  diacipulia  ad  proficiendum  inatituerit.  midta 
iniurioaa /aciunt  .  .  .  d  punienda  legibua^  niai  consuetudo  patrona  ait, 

9.  As  late  as  the  6th  century  Ennodius  (§  479)  uses  the  same  materials 
in  his  school  speeches,  e.g.  in  novercam  quae  cum  marito  privigni  odia  auadere 
non  jioaad  utriaque  venena  porrexit ;  in  eum  qui  praemii  nomine  Veatalia  Virginia  nup- 
tiaa  poatulavit ;  in  eum  qui  in  lupanari  atatuam  Minervae  locavit ;  and  as  ethicae : 
verba  Thdidia  cum  Achiflem  videret  extindum^  verba  Mendai  cum  Troiam  videret 
exuatam  etc.  Such  subjects  were  also  treated  in  verse,  e.g.  verba  AchUlia  in 
parthenone  cum  tubam  Diomedia  audiaadj  AL.  198  PLM.  4,  822 ;  deliberation  of 
Augustus  as  to  whether  he  should  bum  the  Aeneis  (AL.  672  PLM.  4,  179) ;  c.  4  of 
Dracontius  (verba  Herculia  cum  viderd  Hydrae  capita  puUuIare\  and  9  (ddiberativa 
AchUlia  an  corpua  Hectoria  vendat), 

10.  On  the  collection  of  the  Panegyrici :  see  §  891, 1 ;  cf .  also  §  488,  2.  Best 
collection  of  the  later  works,  down  to  Baeda :  Bhetores  latini  minores,  ex.  codd. 
maximam  partem  primum  adhibitis  emendavit  CHalm,  Lps.  1868. 

46.  Letters,  official  as  well  as  personal,  are  early  enrolled 
as  literature  among  the  Romans,  both  independently  and  in  his- 
torical works ;  those  of  notable  men  soon  began  to  be  collected. 
E.g.  the  letters  of  Cato  the  Elder  to  his  son,  of  Cornelia  to  her 
son  C.  Gracchus,  subsequently  those  of  Caesar,  M.  Brutus,  and 
especially  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  which,  even  as  it  now 
exists,  is  an  important  authority  on  the  history  of  the  time. 
The  letters  which  are  preserved  to  us  are,  however,  but  rarely 
familiar  effusions  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  moment,  such  as 
are  most  of  those  of  Cicero ;  they  usually  serve  some  personal 
or  political  object,  and  are  written  in  the  first  instance  with  an 
eye  to  publication.  Rhetoric  soon  takes  possession  of  this  form 
of  literature  also,  and  produces  suasoriae  in  epistolary  form,  like 
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those  of  Seneca ;  or  any  subject  is  chosen  at  discretion — some- 
times a  learned  one — and  is  treated  in  a  free  and  popular  manner 
in  this  dress.  Those  of  Pliny  have  for  their  scope  to  discuss 
questions  and  events  in  motley  variety,  and  above  all  to  place 
their  author  in  a  favourable  light.  After  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
the  epistle  develops  into  a  special  style,  in  which  the  substance 
is  often  quito  subordinate.  Of  this  sort  are  the  letters  of  Fronto, 
Symmachus,  Sidonius,  and  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  those 
of  Salvianus,  Ruricius  and  Ennodius.  The  letters  of  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Paulinus  of  Nola  and 
others,  rely  much  on  unctuous  redundancy  of  language  for  some 
of  their  pastoral  efficacy ;  those  of  Jerome  contain  most  sub- 
stance. Those  of  Cassiodorus  are  of  a  practical  character,  being 
in  part  official  decrees  on  secular  matters,  like  the  Papal  epistles 
on  matters  ecclesiastical.  Among  the  latter  those  of  Leo  and 
Gregory  the  Great  are  of  importance  in  a  literary  sense.  The 
finished  style  aimed  at  in  these  pronouncements  led  to  enormous 
prolixity  when  the  Byzantine  style  had  become  paramount. 

1.  Beal  private  letters,  addressed  to  intimate  friends  and  written  without  any 
thought  of  publication,  are  indifferent  both  as  regards  substance  and  style.  Cic. 
Phil.  2,  7  quam  multa  ioca  aolent  este  in  epistulis  quae,  prolata  si  aitUy  inepta  videan- 
tur  !  quam  multa  $eria  neque  tamen  ullo  modo  divdganda .'  (cf.  Plin.  ep.  6,  16,  22). 
Cic.  fam.  9,  21,  1  quid  simile  hahet  epistula  aut  imlicio  aut  contioni  f  ,  ,  .  epistulas 
quotidianis  verbis  texere  solemus,  15,  21,  4  ego  illas  Calvo  Utteras  misi  nan  plus  quam 
lias  quas  nunc  legis  existimans  exituras,  aliter  enim  scribimus  quod  eos  solos  t/uibus 
mittimus,  aliter  quod  multos  lecturos  putamus,  Cf.  n.  9. 

2.  Lettei-s  with  a  didactic  tendency,  and  starting  from  a  personal  motive  (as 
in  the  poetical  epistle),  are  those  from  Cato  to  his  son,  and  those  of  T.  livius 
addressed  likewise  to  his  son ;  with  a  political  tendency  those  of  Cornelia.  On  the 
other  hand  the  epistolary  form  was  of  secondary  importance  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning his  services  addressed  to  King  Philip  by  the  elder  Africanus  (§  5^^!) ;  in  1/^7 
that  of  Scipio  Nasica  on  the  campaign  against  Perseus  in  which  he  took  part  ^ 
(Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15),  and  probably  also  in  that  of  C.  Gracchus  to  M.  Pom- 
ponius  and  of  Q.  Catulus  to  A.  Furius.  Epistula  voluminis  inslar  (Schol.  Bob.  on 
Cic.  Plane.  85,  p.  270  Or.)  from  Cicero  to  Pompeius.  Similarly  Q.  Cicero  de 
petitione. 

8.  Examples  of  letters  in  historical  works  are  those  in  Antipater,  Quadri- 
garius,  Macer  and  especially  Sallust,  some  original  documents,  others  worked  up. 
Fbonto  p.  126  extant  epistulae  .  .  in  serie  jMrtim  scriptae  hiatoriarum  vel  a  scrip- 
toribus  (?)  compositae,  ut  ilia  Thucydidi  (7,  11)  nobUissima  Niciae  ducts  epistula  ex 
Sicilia  missa,  item  apud  C,  Sallustium  ad  Arsacen  regem  Mithridatis  .  ,  ,  et  Cn. 
Pompei  (td  semUum  (§  205,  4)  .  .  .  e^  Adherbalis  apud  Cirtam  obsessi  (lug.  24)  .  .  . 
breves  nee  ullam  rerum  gestarum  expeditionem  continenles,  latae  autem  .  .  .  extant 
Cattdi  litterae.  Ignorance  also  accepted  fictitious  letters  in  the  historians  and 
rhetoricians  as  historical  documents ;  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  kind  which 
we  find  in  the   scriptores    hist.  aug.  are  probably  the  production  of  earlier 
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rhetoriciaiiB ;  see  CCzwalina,  de  epistularain  actorumque  quae  a  script,  h.  a. 
prof  erontur  fide  et  auct.    P.  L,  Bonn  1870.     Cf .  n.  7. 

4.  The  epistolary  form  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  such  as  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito,  Proculus,  Neratius,  Juventius,  Javolenus,  Africanus ; 
this  originated  probably  in  the  written  decisions  (responsa)  returned  to  questions 
on  matters  of  law  (§  48,  5).  Prom  these  the  custom  was  transferred  to  other 
subjects,  such  as  history  and  grammar,  and  later  on  to  medicine,  etc.  Gellius 
18,  18, 2  Erucius  darut  .  ,  ,  ad  Sulpicium  ApolUnarem  tcripait,  .  .  .  qu<ierere 
^ese  et  petere  uti  tibi  reMcriberet  quaenam  esiet  eorum  verhorum  (Cato^s)  tenttntia, 
Cf.  n.  5. 

5.  Learned  discussions  in  epistolary  form  in  Yarrows  Epistolae  and  Epistolicae 
quaestiones,  in  Cicero^s  correspondence,  e.g.  with  Brutus  and  Calvus  on  questions 
of  oratorical  style  (§  210,  2),  in  Valgius  Bufus,  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pomponius  Secundus,  M.  Valerius  Probus,  Sulpicius  Apollinaris, 
Lactantius. 

6.  Epistulae  medicinales,  partly  apocryphal  (e.g.  Hippocratis  ad  Maecenatem), 
are  to  be  found  compiled  in  MSS.  (such  as  that  in  Brussels  8701  s.  X),  as  well  as 
in  the  medical  treatise  of  Marcellus  (Empiricus).  Epistulae  Oribasii  medici  ad 
Eustathium  filium  suum,  ad  Eunapium  nepotem  suum. 

7.  In  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  Imperial  period  a  favourite  exercise  was 
the  composition  of  letters,  which  were  by  preference  connected  with  some  cele- 
brated name.  In  this  way  originated  many  spurious  letters  such  as  Horace^s 
^pittcia  prosa  artUume  (see  §  240,  2),  the  letter  eui  Cctesarem  senem  de  rep.  in  the 
iSallustian  style  (see  §  2(^,  5),  and  subsequently  the  letters  of  Seneca  to  Paul  the 
AposUe  (see  §  289,  9). 

8.  ApoLLur.  SiooN.  epist.  1, 1  (collection  of  my  letters)  Q,  Symnmchi  rotundi- 
ItUem^  C,  Flinii  diaciplinam  matwritatemque  vestigiit  prtteaumptiosis  insecuturus,  nam 
^€  M,  TuUio  tilere  me  in  etUo  epietclari  mdiue  puto^  quern  nee  Itdius  Titianua  iotum  sub 
'naminibua  Uluetrium  feminarum  digna  similitudine  expreasit. 

9.  QuiKT.  9,  4, 19  e»<  .  .  .  oratio  alia  vincta  atque  contexta^  aduta  alia^  qualia  in 
eermone  et  epiatuliaf  niei  cum  aliquid  aupra  naturam  euam  tractant,  ut  de  philoeophia, 
rep.  eimilibueque,  Plin.  ep.  7,  9,  8  epietulam  diligentius  ecrtbas,  nam  .  .  .  preseui 
.Bermo  purueque  ex  epietulie  petitur,  Symmach.  ep.  7,  9  ingeniorum  varietat  in  fa- 
fniliaribue  ecriptis  neglegentiam  quondam  dehet  imitari.  Apoll.  Si  don.  ep.  7,  18  ita 
mene  patet  in  libro  (Epp.)  vduti  vuitue  in  epecido,  dictavi  enim  quaepiam  hortando 
etc  8, 16  in  hoc  itilo^  cui  mm  urbanue  lepoe  ineat,  eed  pagana  simplicitaa,  .  .  .  not 
cpueada  eermane  edidimue  arido,  exUi^  eerie  maxima  ex  parte  vulgato.  Cf.  ib.  9,  8. 
Statements  concerning  the  epistolary  style  of  Greek  rhetoricians  in  BHercher^s 
Epistolographi  graeci  (Paris  1878)  p.  1-16 ;  of  Latin  in  Halm^s  Bhett.  latt.  447  sq. 
589.    Cf.  EWOlfflik,  PhiL  84,  189. 

10.  STiofACH.  ep.  2,  85  dim  parentee  etiam  patriae  negotia^  quae  nunc  anguata 
Td  nulla  auntj  in  familiarea  paginae  conferebant,  id  quia  veraia  ad  otium  rebua 
ommmiM,  eaptanda  aunt  nobia  plerumque  intemptata  acribendi  aeminay  quae  faatidium 
lergeant  generalium  litterarum.  But  the  more  meagre  was  the  substance,  the  more 
pompons  became  the  form  after  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  The  formal  style  natural 
to  the  ancient  Bomans  had,  under  the  influence  of  despotism,  degenerated  into 
false  ornament,  which  is  already  strongly  marked  in  the  letters  of  Symmachus. 
It  becomes  the  rule  to  begin  a  letter  with  a  sententious  phrase.  The  simple 
address  2V  is  superseded  and  overlaid  with  all  sorts  of  ceremonious  turns.  The 
£mperor  is  addressed  by  Symmachus  as  tua  (veatra)  etetemitaa^  perennitaa^  dementia^ 
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mammeUido,  9ereniUu,  tranqMUliiaSy  wtaiealat  or  tumm  nmmen  ;  tor  othen,  according 
to  their  rank,  the  forms  tua  fanetUiu,  reHgiOj  reveremtia,  praerianiia^  eeUiimdOy 
tuUimiiat,  exaHemtia^  magnificeniia^  laudabilitaiy  eximieUu  are  in  common  ose,  and 
Sjmmachus  addresses  the  Nichomachi  filii  who  were  connected  with  him  as,  at 
least,  ima  (vedra)  unanimilat.  The  epithet  mnctus  likewise  is  excessively  cheap- 
ened (e^.  Symm.  ep.  5, 16.  21.  81.  41).  Moreover  the  habit  of  designating  ac- 
quaintances, friends  and  colleagues,  according  to  their  age  as  pareiUy  /rater  or 
JUitu  generally  in  combination  with  dominut  (eg.  domimu  el  filius  meu*),  gives  a 
sort  of  fulsomeness  to  the  forms  of  address.  Thus  Honorius  in  official  commu- 
nications addresses  Symmachus :  Symmache  parent  carissime  (atque  amantUsime). 
In  the  letters  of  Christian  writers  we  have,  in  addition,  fralUr  in  Chritio  dSec- 
ti*9ime,  etc.  In  these  the  beginning  and  end  are  generally  practical,  while  the 
body  of  the  letter  is  an  overflowing  pastoral  effbsion,  intermixed  with  numerous 
biblical  allusions. 

11.  Eight  unpublished  letters  by  Africans  s.  VI  (esp.  Ferrandus)  in  Beiffer- 
scHsiD,  Anecd.  Casin.,  BresL  1871  (see  §  4d4,  5). 

12.  Earlier  collections  of  the  Fftpal  epistles  by  AGabafa  (1591),  Holstehius 
(1662),  in  the  collections  of  decrees  of  Councils,  canones,  bullaria  (the  most  recent 
is  that  in  Turin,  with  an  appendix  1867)  and  others.  The  best  by  the  Benedictine 
PCousTAKT :  Epistolae  romanorum  pontificum  et  quae  ad  eos  scriptae  sunt  a  s. 
Clemente  usque  ad  Innocentium  III  quotquot  reperiri  potuerunt;  T.  I  ab  a. 
Chr.  67  ad  a.  440,  Paris  1721.  Continued  (but  not  published)  by  SMopikot  and 
UBuRAND.  From  their  papers,  adhibitis  praestantiss.  codd.  Ital.  et  Oerm.  rec. 
et  ed.  (the  letters  a  s.  Hilario  ad  Pelagium  II)  AThiel;  vol.  I,  Braunsb.  1868. 
Cf.  also  FMaassrx,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  kanon.  Bechts  (Graz  1870)  1,  226. 

47.  The  most  popular  kind  of  entertaining  literature  is 
the  romance,  that  is,  a  fictitious  amusing  narrative  (love-stories 
in  particular).    Among  the  Bomans  it  is  nefiurly  as  old  as  was  ennui 
among  their  nobility,  and  it  affects  from  the  first  a  certain  strong 
seasoning ;  Sisenna's  translation  of  the  MiXrfaiaKd  of  Aristides. 
Hence  the  name  milesia  (fabula)  for  romance  in  general.     Petro- 
nius  adds  to  obscenity  a  satirical  element.    Apuleius  (Metamorph.) 
translates  a  magical  romance  and  mingles  with  it  other  stories, 
as  well  as  pagan  mysticism.    At  a  later  time  the  romance  prefers 
to    group    its  fantastic   inventions  round  historic  subjects   and 
personages,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Dictys  and  Dares), 
Alexander  the  Great  (Julius  Valerius),  Antiochus  (Historia  Apol- 
lonii,  regis  Tyri).    Most  of  the  productions  in  the  way  of  curiosi- 
ties of  literature  and  descriptions  of  travel  also  ser\^e  the  purpose 
of  entertainment. 

1.  Apul.  met.  4,  82  propter  miletiae  conditarem,  Tert.  de  anima  28.  Cf . 
§  870,  4.  HiEKON.  c.  Buiin.  1,  17  (2,  478  Vail.) :  qutui  non  cirratorum  turba  mUe- 
tiarum  in  tcholia  figmenta  decantet  et  teetamentum  suit  (above  §  28,  8)  Betsomm. 
cachinno  mendtra  ooncutiat  atque  inter  ecurrarum  epidae  nugete  istiusmodi  frequententur., 
Comment,  in  Isa.  XII  in.  (4,  498  ValL)  nudto  part  maior  ett  miletiat  revolventium 
qitam  Flalonit  librot  .   .    tettamentum  Grunnii  Corocottae  porcelli  decantant  in  tehcttB 
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puerorum  agmina  (ktchinnanlium.  Mastiak.  Cat.  2,  100  mythos  poeticae  diverntatis^ 
ddicias  tniletieu  hutoriatque  mortiUiuin  .  .  se  amUniram  .  .  formidabat.  For 
the  part  of  Antiochus  in  the  Hist.  Apoll.  cf.  hesides  EBohde,  gr.  Boman  417. 

2.  Book  of  marvels  by  the  senator  L.  Manlius.  Descriptions  of  travel  by 
Trebiiis  Niger,  Sebosus  and  others,  subsequently  by  Licinius  Mucianus. 

8.  The  popular  fairy-tale,  which  the  Bomans  also  possessed,  does  not  venture 
into  literature.  There  are  only  occasional  suggestions  of  it.  Apuleius'  (met. 
4,  28)  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  a  fairy-tale  remodelled  (see  LFbiedlIndeb, 
Sittengesch.  Boms  1*,  468),  as  is  shown  by  the  opening :  Erant  in  quadam  citntaU 
rex  el  reffina.  Allusions  to  stock  incidents  in  fairy-tales  in  Persius  2,  87.  88. 
Cf .  MHaupt,  opusc.  8,  570. 

48.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only  part  of  literature  the  develop- 
ment of  which  among  the  Bomans  was  national  from  first  to 
last.  An  inflexible  and  unwavering  adherence  to  their  rights 
was  always  peculiar  to  the  Bomans,  and  this  favoured  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  system  of  laws,  for  the  production 
of  which  their  eminent  qualities  of  acute  intellect,  practical 
dexterity  and  love  of  order  were  perfectly  sufficient,  and  which 
was  also  favoured  by  the  combination  of  conservatism  and  pro- 
gress peculiar  to  the  Boman  Law.  There  were  fixed  rules  at  a 
very  early  date,  at  first  of  a  religious  character  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  patrician  Pontifices,  whence  also  their  inter- 
pretation, apphcation  and  development  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians.  But  when  (c.  450/304)  the  various  forms  of  accusa- 
tions and  a  list  of  judgment-days  had  been  made  public,  the  law 
became  generally  accessible  and  was  almost  immediately  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeians  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Tib.  Corun- 
canius.  The  law  being  of  a  very  positive  character,  hterary 
activity  could  at  first  manifest  itself  only  in  collecting  and 
interpreting  the  sources ;  so  it  was  in  the  first  juridical  writer, 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus  (c.  660/204).  The  more  varied  life  became, 
the  more  important  grew  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the 
auctoritas  prudentum,  as  laid  down  in  their  decisions  (responsa), 
gradually  became  an  acknowledged  source  of  law.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  the  responsa  written 
down  and  published  in  collections,  as  e.g.  by  the  son  of  Cato 
Censorius,  by  M.  Junius  Brutus  and  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  (cos. 
621/133),  while  M'.  ManiUus  published  a  collection  of  formulas. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c,  most  probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  the  Boman  Law 
was  reduced  to  a  system  by  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  (pont.  max., 
cos.  659/95).    His  pupil  was  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  and  through  the 
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pupil  of  the  latter,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  was  greatly  advanced,  Cicero  also  contributing 
to  it.  Until  then,  legal  knowledge  had  principally  been  propa- 
gated by  oral  tradition,  and  in  some  families  (as  e.g.  the  Aelii, 
Mucii,  Porcii,  Sulpicii,  later  on  the  Antistii)  was  quasi-hereditary, 
a  circumstance  which  did  much  to  create  a  special  profession 
of  jurists. 

1.  Sources :  Poxponius  de  origine  ioris,  dig.  1,  2.  Later  on  the  Digests  in 
general. — Corpus  iuris  anteiustinianei,  Bonn  1835-41.  GBruns,  fontes  iuris  rom. 
antiqui,  Freib.  *  1886  (cur.  THMommsem).  EHuschke,  lurisprudentia  anteiusti- 
niana,  Lps.  >  1886.  GoUectio  librorum  iuris  anteiustiniani,  ed.  PKbOoer,  ThMomh- 
SEN,  WStudemund,  Berl.  1877  seq.  III. 

2.  AFBuDORFF,  rOm.  Bechtsgeschichte,  Lpz.  1857.  59  IL  OKaslowa,  rOmische 
Bechtsgeschichte  I,  Lpz.  1885.  BJherino,  Geist  des  rOm.  Bechts  aui  den  ver- 
schiedenen  Stuf  en  seiner  Entwickelung,  Lpz.'  1878-77  III.  Mommsen,  BG.  1^,  480. 
468.  2,  457.  SWZimmern,  Gesch.  dee  rOm.  Privatrechts  bis  Justinian ;  especiaUy 
I,  I,  Heidelb.  1826.  WBein,  das  Criminalrecht  der  B6m.  bis  Justinian,  Eisen 
1844.  HEDirksen,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Ausleg.  d.  Quellen  d.  rOm.  Bechts- 
gesch.,  Lpz.  1871 II.  FDSanio,  z.  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bechtswissensch.,  Ki^nigsb.  1858 
(see  also  §  166,  6d). 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  legal  training  and  knowledge  were  strangely  neglected ; 
Gic.  de  or.  1,^,1961 258.  At  Borne  the  circumstances  were  more  favourable ;  cf . 
Jherino,  Geist  des  rOm.  Bechts  1,  800.  Among  the  Bomans  legal  knowledge 
penetrated  even  to  the  people ;  cf .  the  formulas  of  sponsio  in  cattle-bargains  in 
Cato  (BB.  144-150)  and  Varro  (§  188, 1).  The  more  national  a  poet  is,  the  more 
prominent  the  position  the  law  holds  in  his  writings.  So  especially  in  Plautus. 
But  even  Terence  (Eun.  pjoklO)  thinks  that  a  play  of  Luscius  is  condemned  by 
proving  a  flagrant  error  in  civil  law  in  it.  Cf .  also  the  titles  of  togatae,  Ehnanci- 
patus,  lurisperita  (perhaps  also  Idaa-Icta)  by  Titinius  and  Af  rani  us.  It  Lb  a 
matter  of  course  that  business-men  (e.g.  M\  Curius,  Cic.  fanu^;  29)  possessed 
legal  knowledge;  later  on  we  find  the  same  related  of  several  ladies,  luv.  6, 

244.        *  ',■         ''*  ■      '  ■       "    ■  ••"■*      ■  '  '      '         /■,'•*  ■.«.*.  '   .  ,    .  :^T      '•-  ■    »      ■'-•',     «■.">• 

4.  Cic.  de  or.  L  i212  iwrU  eoruultui  vere  naminaretur    .    .    .    qui  legum  et  am-    -  * 
tuetudinU  eiua  qua  privcUi  in  civitate  uterentur  et  ad  reapondendum  et  ad^cavendum 
peritus  esaet,    off.  2,  65  tn  iure  cavere,  coneUio  iuvare  atque  hoc  ecientiae  genere  pro- 
desae  quam  plurimie  vehementer  et  ad  opee  augendaspertinet  et  ad  gratiam,  itaque  cum 
multa  praedara  maiorum  turn  quod  optime  conetituti  iuris  etvUie  eummo  temper  in 
honore  fuit  cognitio  atque  interpretatio,    Liv.  dQ,f40  ad  summoe  honoree  oIvm  ecientia 
iurie    ,    .    provexit.    Compared  to  oratory  Cic.  (Brut.  151 ;  cf.  or^^l.  off.  2,  66) 
calls  it  the  second  art.    On  occasion  he  places  it  lower ;  cf.  de  or.  1,/S^.nMup^.  ^^-y 
Connection  T^-ith  the  pontificate  (Cic.  leg.  2,  47)y  ^  Moreover  there  were  many     J 
jurists  distinguished  for  their  social  talent  and  wit^the  Mucii,  Aquilius  Gallus, 
Cascellius,  Trebatius)  and  for  their  character  (ButiUus  Bufus,  the  Mucii,  Sul- 
picius Bufus,  Cascellius,  Antistius  Labeo). 

5.  Clients  (consultores)  are  said  to  consulere,  and  the  consulti  (de  iure)  reapoj^ 
dent  (Cic.  Brut.  118),  which  they  did  either  in  their  residence  (Cic.  de  or.  ^^^K6y/  / 
8, 188)  or  while  they  transvereo  foro  amhulahant  (ib.  8,  183 ;  cf .  ib.  l,^^}*    Cic.  n 
Mur.  19  Serviue    .    ,    .    urbanam  militiam  reapondendi^  ecribendi,  eavendi,  pienam. 
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milicUudinu  ac  »toniachi^  aecutus  eat;    .    .    .   prcteato  multU  fuit^  multorum  $tultitia^f. 
perpeantt  e$t,  adrogantiam  pertulit,  difficultatem  exaorbuit     By  admitting  younger 
men  as  listeners,  pupils  were  trained,  as  was  already  the  practice  of  Coruncanii 
Cicero  e.g.  was  the  auditor  of  the  au^ur  Q.  Scaevola.    Many  formulas  had  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  Cic.  de  or.  1^  246.      >  ^ 

6.  Cicero  writes  to  Trebatius  (fam.  J/l^) :  num.  iu9  ciuUe  vestrum  ex  librU  cog-  L/J 
nofci  potest  f  qui  quamquamvlurimi  tunt^  doctorem  tamen  uaumque  deaiderant.  On 
the  other  hand  de  or.  lyJS2  neque  ita  multia  liUeris  aut  voluminibut  magnU  continen-  ^  /> 
tur.  eadem  enim  aunt  data  primum  a  pluribua^  deinde  paucia  verbia  commutatia  eiiam 
ab  eiadem  acriptoribua  acripta  aunt  aaepiua.  Still  more  forcibly  (but  in  joke)  Mur. 
r\  j2S^perpaucia  et  minime  cbacuria  litteria  continentur.  itaque  at  mihi  homini  vehementer 
ttccupaio  atomacJmm  moveritia^  triduo  me  iuria  conaultum  prqfitebor. 


7.  The  schematic  arrangement  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  necessarily  influenced 
the  jurists.  The  >ugur  Q.  Sccievola  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Panaitios 
(Cic.  de  or.^„^),  and  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  shows  the  influence  of  the  Stoics 
in  his  threefold  division  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  (August,  civ.  d.  4,  27)  and  in- 
the  title  of  a  work,  'O/xu.  Later  on,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics 
showed  itself  esp.  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (as  ^i^tret  dUcuop). 
MVoioT,  das  ius  naturale  I,  Lpz.  1856.  Hildenbrakd,  Bechts-  und  Staats-Philos. 
1,  598.  Lafebriere,  Finfluence  du  stolcisme  sur  la  doctrine  des  Jurisoonsultes 
rom.,  M^m.  de  Tacad.  des  sciences  morales  10  (1860),  579.  Cic.  fam.  7,  12  considers 
jurisprudence  irreconcilable  with  the  Epicurean  system. 

49.  As  the  main  department  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  Civil 
law,  was  nearly  independent  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
the  change  of  this  did  not  impede  its  development,  but  rather 
the  monarchical  concentration  of  legislation  and  judicature  re- 
quired technical  advisers  and  interpreters  all  the  more  urgently. 
The  age  of  Augustus  possessed  in  C.  Trebatius  Testa  and  A. 
Cascellius,  and  in  Q.  Tubero  and  Alfenus  Varus  excellent  jurists ; 
uader  him  the  division  of  the  jurisprudentes  into  Sabinians  and 
Proculians  commenced ;  at  the  head  of  the  first  was  the  yielding 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  while  the  Proculians  were  headed  by  the 
repubUcan  M.  Antistius  Labeo.  Augustus  already  gave  to  the 
responsa  in  part  legal  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  made 
the  ius  respondendi  dependent  on  the  Emperor.  Under  the 
following  Emperors  of  the  Julian  dynasty  flourished  the  jurists 
Masurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  father  and  son,  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  and  Sempronius  Proculus.  Indispensable  to  the  Em- 
perors and  undisturbed  in  their  direction  of  the  Civil  law  even 
in  the  worst  periods,  occupying,  moreover,  the  highest  places 
in  the  State,  this  profession  was  continually  recruited  by  talented 
and  high-principled  men,  by  whose  labours  jurisprudence  was 
developed  to  a  minuteness  unattainable  to  non-professionals,  and 
who  imparted  to  the  law  evenness  and  logical  sequence.    Though 
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even  under  the  Flavian  dynasty  (Caelius  Sabinus,  Pegasus, 
Juventius  Celsus  the  father),  and  under  Nerva  and  Trajan 
(Celsus  fil.,  Neratius  Priscus,  Prisons  Javolenus,  Titius  Aristo) 
the  number  of  eminent  lawyers  and  professors  of  jurisprudence 
was  very  large,  we  find  esp.  after  Hadrian,  c.  130  until  230  a.d., 
a  continuous  series  of  the  greatest  jurists :  Salvius  Julianus,  L. 
Volusius  Maecianus,  Sex.  Pomponius,  L.  Ulpius  Marcellus,  Q. 
Cervidius  Scaevola,  and  more  especially  the  coryphees  and  classic 
authors  of  jurisprudence:  Gains,  Aemilius  Papinianus,  Julius 
PauUus,  Domitius  Ulpianus,  and  Herennius  Modestinus.  Intel- 
lects of  this  excellence  raised  jurisprudence  to  a  height  compared 
with  which  all  the  labours  of  the  Republican  period  appear  but 
crude  attempts ;  they  imparted  to  their  writings  the  distiiictness, 
nay  beauty  of  scientific  works  of  art,  and  transformed  the 
Roman  Law,  formerly  the  Law  of  a  City,  into  a  Law  applicable 
to  all  humanity,  almost  without  national  peculiarities,  and  in 
which  legal  ideas  have  found  their  most  distinct  expression,  a 
Law  which  has  been  the  protection  of  the  oppressed  in  virtue  of 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  pervading  it.  Many  traits,  originally 
inequitable  and  harsh,  they  contrived  to  soften  down  or  modify 
by  explanation,  though  this  also  taught  them  to  wrest  the  sense 
of  the  words. 

About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  jurisprudence  ceased.  No  men  of  talent  were 
then  to  be  found,  and  after  the  Praetorian  Edict  had  been 
condensed  by  Julianus  (under  Hadrian),  ordinary  ability  sufficed 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  In  the  4th  century  only, 
literary  activity  recommenced,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  sources  of  law,  especially  of  the  Imperial  decrees, 
with  which  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  Papirius  Justus  had 
made  a  beginning.  But  now  under  Diocletian  was  formed 
the  codex  Gregorianus,  followed,  under  Constantine,  by  the 
Fragmenta  vaticana  and  the  codex  Hermogenianus.  Under 
Theodosius  IE  and  Valentinian  III  the  Roman  Law  of  the 
Christian  period  began  to  be  systematised,  in  the  codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  which  received  legal  authority  a.  438  and  was  augmented 
between  448  and  468  by  the  Novellae  of  Theodosius  and  his 
successors.  All  these  labours  were  concluded  by  the  collection 
of  legal  documents  commanded  by  Justinian  and  executed  esp. 
by  Tribonianus ;  first  (629)  the  Codex  lustinianus,  then  (B33)  the 
Institutiones  and  Digest,   a  selection  from  the  works  of  the 
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principal  jurists  in  60  books,  then  (B34)  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Codex  (repetitae  praelectionis).  The  Novellae  constitutiones 
lostiniani  are  a  private  collection  made  after  Justinian's  death. 

L  Popular  notions  of  the  jnrist^s  task:  qui  iuri»  nodot  et  legum  ctenigmcUa 
tcivU,  luy.  8,  m>  luriacontultij  quorum  ntmmut  circa  verborum  proprielatem  labor  est, 
QniMT.  o,  14j  84.  In  reality  the  criminal  law  was  far  less  developed  than  the 
civil  law.  Even  in  the  Imperial  period  a  certain  knowledge  of  law  was  for  some 
time  general.  See  J^^^^Lpulbius  met.  9,  27  makes  a  miller  say :  non  hercii- 
eundae/amiliae,  aed  communt  dividundo  formula  dimicabo,  and  he  uses  in  the  myth 
of  Psyche  (above  §  47,  8)  a  good  deal  that  is  juridical  both  in  matter  and  form 
(e.g.  met.  6,  8.  22.  28)  by  way  of  parody.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  people 
scoffing  at  the  exaggerated  exactness  {nimia  et  miaera  dUigentia,  dig.  2,  81,  88,  17) 
of  the  jurists,  as  e.g.  in  sepulchral  inscriptions :  huic  mcnumefUo  dclut  malus  cibeHo 
et  iuriacoHsuUus  (or  t«*  civile),  Obklli  4874.  4890  sq.  4821.  Wilm.  277.  Thus  Or. 
7286  Wilm.  2478  a  librariut  is  praised  qui  teatamenia  acripait  annoa  XVI  fine  iuria 
cotuulto,  A  pantomimus  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  qui  primum  invenit  cauaidicoa 
imitari  (Or.  6188  Wilm.  2627).  The  wiU  of  a  pig  (§  28,  8)  should  also  be  mentioned 
here,  though  it  may  probably  have  originated  in  juridical  circles,  as  did  also  the 
possibly  contemporaneous  lex  convivalis  addressed  to  Querolus  (printed  also  in 
BOchblsr's  Petr.  p.  '289) ;  see  BCchelxb,  Bonner  ind.  schoL  1877, 10  (below  §  486, 
9).    Cf  .  also  §  140i  1  on  the  lex  Tappula,  /  "I  O 

2.  The  praef  ectus  urbi  was  a  jurist,  and  jurists  composed  the  Imperial  edicts 
(constitutiones).  Capitol.  Ant.  Philos.  11,  10  habuit  aecum  prae/ectoa,  quorum  et 
iBuetoritate  et  periculo  aemper  iura  dictavit,  uaua  autem  eat  Scaevaia  praecipue  iuria 
perito.  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  16,  1  neque  uUam  conatitutionem  aacravit  aine  XX  iuria- 
peritia  et  doctiaaimia  ac  aapientibua  viria  iademque  diaertiaaimia  non  minua  L.  But 
this  number  was  not  the  usual  one.  The  official  position  of  the  jurists  obtained 
for  them  the  reputation  that  they  had  principally  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  (Inv.  4,^  sqq.) ;  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  Labeo,  Cassius  «  ^  "^ ' 
(Tag.  a.  1^^-48),  Papinian  (Spartiah.  Garac.  8),  were  far  from  servile. 

8.  QuivTiLiAir  (121,  8;  expressly  defends  the  necessity  of  legal  knowledge  in  l^ 
oraton  and  assures  them  (ib.  6  of.  9)  that  the  law  is  non  tarn  arduum  quam  proeul 
iaUtienlibua  fortaaae  videatur,  but  also  speaks  (ilvll)  against  the  jurists  who  despise  "^S'^- 
eloquence  and  ae  ad  album  ac  rubricaa  tranatulerunt  et  formularii  vd  .  .  leguleii 
este  matuerunt.  As  a  rule  the  orators  understood  nothing  of  the  law,  which  was 
so  difficult  to  handle  in  their  phraseology  (cf.  §  ^,  4);  and  in  their  arrogance 
they  even  thought  that  they  could  afford  to  make  free  with  it  (Tag.  diaU  8ll 
Apoll.  Sidok.  ep.  8, 16).  The  cauaidiei  and  iuridici  are  contrasted  in  Seneca  apocoL 
12.  But  for  all  that,  legal  knowledge  and  eloquence  were  always  thought  of  as  in 
some  way  connected ;  Lampbid.  Alex.  Sev.  16,2  ai  de  iure  aut  de  negotiia  tractabat 
•olot  doetoa  et  diaertoa  adhibebeU, 

4.  The  general  ignorance  in  the  Imperial  period  respecting  the  Bepublican 
time  (cf.  1^1)  extended  also  to  the  jurists;  the  iuris  auctores  of  the  Republic 
were  soon  denoted  as  veteres  and  forgotten.  Celsus  is  the  last  who  seems  to  have 
liimoAlf  used  the  writings  of  the  veteres  anterior  to  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola.  The 
writinge  of  the  veteres  after  Q.  Scaevola  were  in  all  probability  no  longer  used 
in  the  originals  by  Pom]x>nius  and  his  contemporaries,  and  hence  Pomponius 
commita  several  errors  in  his  survey  of  the  old  period. 

5.  PoMFOV.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  At  duo  (Labeo  and  Gapito)  primum  vduti  diveraaa 
B.  L.  Q 
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8€cta$  fecerwul;  wkm  Ateius  Cctpito  in  hU  qucte  ei  tmdUa  fmerant  pergeverabat, 
Laiheo  ingenii  queUiiate  el  fiducia  doctrinaey  qui  et  ceteris  qperis  aapientiae  aperam 
dederaty  plurima  innovare  instUuit.  If,  according  to  this,  Labeo  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Bationalist  and  Capito  as  a  Poeitivist,  Budobff  (BOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 182) 
also  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Sabinians  were  inclined  to  the  new  system  of 
government,  while  the  Procolians  adhered  to  the  older  foundations  of  law,  and 
that  this  distinction  lost  its  importance  after  Hadrian  had  caused  the  existing 
law  to  be  codified  by  Julianus.  Cf.  Bremer,  die  Bechtslehrer  (1868)  68.  Kuhtzb, 
Instit.  und  Gesch.  des  rOm.  Bechts  267.  MVoigt,  das  Aelius-  und  Sabinussystem 
und  verwandte  Bechtssysteme,  Lpz.  1875  (Abh.  d.  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  Wias.  XVII). 

6.  In  the  juridical  literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ 
two  principal  varieties  may  be  distinguished :  text-books  and  opinions  (responsa). 
The  latter  give  exclusively  the  view  of  the  adviser  himself,  while  the  text-books 
give  not  only  the  opinion  held  by  their  author,  but  also  that  of  earlier  authorities 
on  law,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  decrees  affecting  the  question,  and  aim  in  this 
at  some  degree  of  completeness.  Externally  they  are  founded  chiefly  on  certain 
texts,  either  laws  or  earlier  text-books.  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
titles  Ad  ediduviy  Ad  legem  Itdiam,  as  also  Ad  Q.  Muciuniy  Ad  ViteUimm,  Ad 
Ffnutium  or  the  citation  Apud  Laheonem  ;  e.g.  Ccteeiui  apud  Uraeium  ecribit  means : 
Gassius  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Urseius;  MarceUue  apud  lulianum  noitU= 
makes  this  comment  on  Julianus  (dig.).  Thus  Paulus  wrote  Notae  ad  Papinianum, 
Ulpian  ad  MarceUum,    Ex  PlatUio^  ex  Casiio  denotes  excerpts  from  these. 

7.  The  place  between  text-books  and  opinions  is  filled  by  the  Quaestiones 
originating  from  the  legal  questions  which  the  listeners  put  to  the  teacher, 
concerning  partly  theoretical  moot  points,  partly  actual  cases  which  were  noticed 
by  a  student  or  by  the  teacher.  This  literature  extended  to  the  entire  civil  law. 
Labeo^s  Poeteriora  already  belonged  to  it.  Mommsen,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  7, 
88.93. 

8.  Digesta  is  often  used  as  a  title  for  books,  e.g.  by  Alfenus  Varus,  Juventius 
Celsus,  Salvius  Julianus,  IJlpius  Marcellus,  Cervidius  Scaevola.  By  it  is  meant 
the  systematic  grouping  of  the  collective  juridical  writings  of  a  lawyer  (or 
school),  whether  proceeding  from  himself,  or  from  some  later  writer.  The 
original  order  is  here  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  systematic  one.  Momtsm, 
Z.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  7,  477.  480.  9,  82.  On  this  cf.  HPernice,  MiscelL  z.  Bechtsgesch. 
u.  Textkrit.  1  (Prag  1870),  1. — Scope  of  the  juristic  literature:  the  index 
auctorum  for  Justinian^s  Digesta  includes  1589  books  with  three  million  lines 
(cf.  constit.  A^dw/cev  1). 

9.  Instruction  in  law  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be  unremunerated, 
or  at  least  it  had  no  legal  claim  to  payment;  see  Ulp.  dig.  50,  18,  1,  5.  The 
first  teacher  of  law  exclusively  (profeetor  iurie  civilie)  was  Gains.  By  him  was 
founded  a  new  branch  of  juridical  literature,  the  Institutiones,  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  law.  Aiter  him  Inst,  were  composed  by  Callistratus  and  Ulpianus ; 
shorter  ones  by  Paulus,  and  more  complete  by  Florentinus  and  Marcianua.  They 
came  to  a  close  with  the  Justinian.  FPBremer,  die  Bechtslehrer  und  Bechts- 
schulen  im  rOm.  Kaiserreich,  Berl.  1868.  HDernburo,  d.  Instit.  des  G«iu8  (1869) 
8. — A  certain  M.  Picarius  Turranianus  is  mentioned  as  magiHer  iurit  in  an 
African  inscr.  (eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  587).  luria  atudioH  frequently  in  inscriptions 
GIL.  8,  2986. 10,  569.  Wilm.  2470.  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  411.  Even  a  dudmu  without 
further  designation  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  527. 

10.  From  the  4th  cent,  the  science  of  law  was  applied  practically  only  in  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  was  merged  in  oratory.    The  astrologer  and  f ozmer 
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advocate  Firmicus  never  mentions  jurists  among  the  other  numerous  professions 
which  he  names,  but  on  the  other  hand  e.g.  8,  27  in  fin. :  advocati  optimi  et  regum 
amid  acpraedpui  oratores.  According  to  him  penmen,  rather  than  lawyers,  were 
employed  in  the  Imperial  council;  see  e.g.  8,  27  regum  interpreUa  vd  magistrosj 
9cribtu  quoque  et  9acrarum  (Imperial)  liUerarum  officia  tractantes.  30  litterarum 
cfficia  tractanUfy  regUmM  noto9  et  eorum  8criba$,  Of.  Mamertin.  grat.  act.  20,  1  iurU 
civUis  ecientiaj  quae  Mardios^  ScaevoUtt,  Servioa  in  amplisnmum  gradum  dignitatis 
evexercUy  libertinorum  artificium  dicAatur  (by  the  aristocrats  of  the  Byzantine  Court). 
On  the  other  hand  of  Julian  qui  in  oreUoria  faeultate,  qui  in  edeniia  iuri$  civilis 
exctUU  uUro  ad  famUiaritatem  vacatur  (ib.  25,  8).  Ammian.  80,  4,  11  (a.  874) 
teeundum  est  genus  eorum  qui  iurit  professi  edentiam^  ,  ,  .  ut  alUus  videantur 
iura  caUere,  Trebalium  loquuntur  et  Caecettium  etc.  ib.  16  (of  the  lawyers)  e  quibue 
ita  suni  rudes  nannuUi  ut  numquam  »e  codices  habuisse  meminerint.  et  si  in  circvUo 
dcctarum  auctcris  veteris  inciderit  nomen,  piscis  aut  edulii  peregrinum  esse  vocabulum 
arbitrantur, 

11.  CFHoMMXL,  Palingenesia  librorum  iuris  veterum,  sive  Pandectarum  loca 
integra  .  .  .  exposita  et  ab  exemplari  Taurellii  Florentine  accuratissime 
descripta,  Lps.  1767  sq.  m.  HFittikg,  d.  Alter  d.  Schriften  rOm.  Juristen  von 
Hadr.  bis  Alex.  Sev.,  Bas.  1860.  Concerning  the  language  of  the  jurists:  HE 
DiRKSEH,  manuale  latinitatis  fontt.  iur.  civ.  rom.,  Berl.  1887  and  his  kl.  Schrr. 
(§  48,  2).  WKalb,  das  Juristenlatein,  Yersuch  einer  Charakteristik  auf  Grund 
d«  Digesten,  NtLmb.  1886. 

50.  The  Bomans  as  a  nation  had  not  much  talent  for  the 
study  of  Philosophy:  abstract  reflection  seemed  to  their  simple 
practical  turn  of  mind  little  better  than  idling.  All  real 
philosophy  they  obtained  from  the  Greeks,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  in  Greece  itself  the  great  masters  had  been  succeeded  by 
Epigoni,  who  confined  themselves  to  reproducing  and  spinning 
out  in  the  traditional  maimer  a  hmited  stock  of  ideas.  The 
first  transplanter  of  Greek  philosophical  thought,  Q.  Ennius, 
took  up  (not  to  mention  his  Epicharmus)  a  production  of  the 
most  shallow  rationalism,  the  work  of  Euhemerus,  and  this  note 
reverberates  in  Pacuvius  and  L.  Accius.  The  disagreement  of 
doctrines  of  this  kind  with  the  existing  customs  and  reUgion 
caused  a.  581/173  the  expulsion  of  the  Epicurean  philosophers 
Alkaios  and  Philiskos,  593/161  the  SC.  de  philosophis  et  rhetor- 
ibus  (uti  £omae  ne  essent),  and  599/155  the  hasty  but  still 
too  long  delayed  departure  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  the 
Academic  Kameades,  the  Stoic  Diogenes,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Ejitolaos,  of  whom  the  first  especially  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  younger  generation  by  his  eloquence  and  hberal  senti- 
ments. The  far-seeing  Stoic  Panaitios  was  not  long  afterwards 
received  by  the  younger  Scipio,  and  through  him  and  his  disciple 
Poseidonios  Stoicism  gained  admittance  among  the  Bomans. 
It  was  professed  by  tihe  younger  Laelius,   Q.  Aelius  Tubero, 
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0.  Fannius,  Sp.  Mummius,  C.  Blossius,  P.  Rutilius  Ruftis,  Valerius 
Soraims,  L.  AeKus  Stilo,  by  the  jurisprudentes  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
(the  augur  as  well  as  the  pontifex),  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  Sex. 
Pompeius  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus,   and  finally  the  younger 
,jCato ;  and  in  literature  by  Stertinius.    Other  Romans  were  won 
over  to  other  systems  by  the  Greeks  into  whose  hands  they 
chanced  to  ftdl;    the  (new)  Academy  especially  found   many 
adherents,  on  account  of  its  plausible  doctrines  and  its  consequent 
utility  for  legal  purposes,  e.g.  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/76), 
L.  LucuUus,  L.  Tubero.     M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61)  and  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  (cos.   684/70)    inclined    to    the    Peripatetic  philosophy. 
The  simplicity,  moral  laxity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  recommended  it  especially  to  such  natures  as  were 
glad  to  retire  to  leisure  and  quiet  from  the  political  agitations, 
e.g.  in  Cicero's  time  his  friend  Atticus,   Papirius  Paetus  and 
M,  Marius,  and  also  Pansa.    For  this  very  reason  this  system 
was  also  the  first  to  be  represented  in  Latin  literature,  not  only 
by  Ennius  and  the  communis  historia  of  Lutatius  in  the  time 
before  Cicero,  but  also  by  Babirius,  Catius  and  Amafinius,  and 
especially  by  Lucretius.    Other  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy were  C.  Velleius,  L.  Saufeius,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  (praetor 
706/48),  Statilius,  P.  Volumnius,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  C. 
Oassius.     A  form  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  corrupted  with 
all  sorts  of  superstitious  elements  found  an  apostle  in  Nigidius 
Figulus,  and  disciples  (such  as  P.  Yatinius).    Much  greater  was 
the  number  of  those  who,  following  the  example  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  philosophers  of  this  period,  e.g.  Antiochos 
of  Askalon,  combined  several  systems,  as  Yarro  the  polyhistor 
sided  with  the  Stoics  in  dialectics,  theology  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, with  the  Academy  in  ethics ;  and  M.  Brutus  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  and  an  Academic  in  all  other 
respects.     The  eclectic  tendency  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
numerous  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  A  survey  in  Cic.  Tusc.  4, 1-7 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  154  sq.  Acad.  pr.  2,  5.  Qunrr. 
10|  1,  128  sq. — Hepke,  de  philos.  qui  Bomae  docuerunt  usque  ad  Antoninos, 
Berl.  1842.  EZelleb  in  his  history  of  Greek  pliilosophy  and :  Beligion  u.  Philo- 
sophie  b.  d.  KOm.  in  his  Vortrftge  u.  Abhh.  2  (Lpz.  1877),  98 ;  esp.  106.  Momissir, 
BG.  2  «,  410.  8«,  570.  Also  AStahr,  Aristot.  bei  d.  B5m.,  Lpz.  1884.  FriedlIhoss, 
Sittengesch.  8  ',  607. — CBuresch,  consolationum  a  Graecis  Bomanisque  scriptarum 
hist,  crit.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 1.  On  this  see  also  AGbbcke  in  the  Tirooin.  philoL  sodal. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1888)  28. 

^  The  reflective  bent  of  the  Bomans  is  shown  by  Appius  Caecus*  didactio 
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poem  (§  90,  5),  by  Gato's  praecepta  ad  filiom  (g  121,  2),  and  by  tbe  sententioud 
character  of  the  Mimi  (§  8,  6.  212,  4)  etc.  Their  practical  wisdom  wa»  e^  to 
wear  a  fatalistic  colouring :  see  L.  Paullus  in  Liv.  45,  8  and  Scipio  Africanus  in 
Cic.  off.  1,  90.  EnninB^  saying  is  characteristic :  phUoMphari  est  mihi  necease,  at 
/NMicst,  fuiffi  omnino  ha4d  placet  (Beliq.  ed«  Vahlen  p^  145).  The  supposed  com- 
positioDH  of  Numa  dug  out  in  the  year  578/181,  containing  tcripta  phiiovophiae 
I^fthaffarica€y  were  burnt,  quia  philmophiae  acripta  ewent^  Plin*  NH«  18,  86.  Cato 
the  Elder  was  SXtat  ^Xoco^g,  wpoffKexpovKiitt  (Plut.  Cat..mai.  28).  Cicero  considers 
it  his  duty  to  justify  his  philosophical  writings  in  almost  every  book  of  this 
kind,  see  especially  off.  2,  2  sqq.  Even  Tacitus  makes  his  Agricola  (Agr.  4)  say 
«e  prima  in  iuventa  atttdium  philoiophiae  etariuty  ultra  quam  concesaum  Romano  ae 
aenatori,  hauaisaty  and  Gkllius  (5,  16,  5)  considers  that  degualandum  ex  philosophia^ 
non  in  earn  ingurgitandum, 

8.  The  Bomans  valued  philosophy  only  as  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
character,  a  source  of  instruction*  as  to  the  moral  duties  of  man,  the  things  on 
the  possession  of  which  his  happiness  depends,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
(Zblucr,  Vortrr.  2,  106)..  Thus  Varro  alleged  as  cauaa  philoaophandi  that  man 
thereby  becomes  bonua-  etf  heatua^  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (in  Lactant.  Inst.  8, 15, 10) 
adduces  against  the  study  of  philosophy:  video  magnam  partem  eorum  qui  in 
achola  de  pudw^  et  centinenUa  praecipiant  argutiaaime^  eoadem  in  omnium  libidinum 
cupiditatibua  vivere.  And  Pacuvius  already  (in  Gell.  18,  8,  4)  has  said :  ddi  ego 
hominea  ignava  opera  et  philoaopha  aentintia.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  Bomans  owed  their  philosophy. 
'  ThuB  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Bomans  became  in  philosophy  merely  worse  pupils 
of  bad  masters^MoMicsEH).. 

4.  The   various   philosophical  systems   with   regard   to   their   fitness   for  : 
oratorical  purposes  are  discussed  by  Quimtil.  12^Jii(^,    The  Stoic  philosophy    ^^^ 
appeared  to  be  the  least  applicable  thereto ;  Cic.  de.  or.  8,  66.  fin.  4,  78.    parad*       / 
praef.  2.     Brut.  114,  118.    Quint.  10,^  Xr  6i^  cf.  12,  2,  25;  Cic.  parad.  praef.  1: 
animadverti  aaepe  (UU&nem    .    .    .,    eum  tfc  aenatu  aententiam  diceret^  locoa  gravea 

ex  phUoaophia  tradare  abhorrentea  ah  hec  uau  forenai  et  publico^  aed  dicendo  conaequi 
tamen  ut  ilia  etiam  populo  probabUia  viderentur.     The  new  Academy  on  the\     /^ 
contrary  seemed  to  be  most  favourable  to  this  object ;  see  Cic.  de  or.  8,  80.  ^ 

5.  Cic.  Vatin.  14  tu  qui  te  Pythagoreunk  aalea  dicere  et  hominia  doctiaaimi  nomen 
tuia  immanibua  et  barbaria  moribua  praeiendere^  But  Yatinius  can  no  more  be 
numbered  among  the  philosophers  on  account  of  this  passage  than  Caerellia 
an  account  of  Cic.  Att.  18,  21,  5  miri/ice  CaerMia^  atudio  viddicet  phUoaophiae 
/lagrana,  deacrtbit  {libroa  meoa)  de  tuia ;  iatos  ipaoa  de  finihua  habet ;  cf .  ib.  22,  8. 
Thus  the  lady  in  Hob.  epod.  8, 15  has  libelli  atoici  inter  aericea  pulviUoa. 

51.  Augustus  intentionally  favoured  the  study  of  philosopliy 
and  even  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam.  Besides 
him  we  know,  however,  only  T.  Livius,  Crispinus,  and  Sextius 
the  Elder  as  philosophical  writers  in  his  time.  But  philosophical 
training  was  possessed  by,  and  manifested  itself  in,  almost  all 
the  first  writers  of  that  period,  e.g.  Vergil,  Horace  and  L.  Varius, 
Many  combined  with  it  an  interest  in  natural  philosophy.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  was  most  in  harmony  with  the  tendency 
of  the  times,  calling  up,  as  it  did,  in  the  more  serious  minds  a 
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feeling  of  sorrowftil  resignation.  Even  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies  remained  the  only 
systems  represented  at  Eome,  but  then  only  a  few  (such  as 
Aufidius  Bassus)  possessed  that  mental  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy; 
the  majority  turned  to  Stoic  philosophy,  some  weakening  it 
by  dropping  the  harsher  features  of  its  system  and  its  crotchety 
doctrines  on  cosmology,  as  Seneca  does,  others,  e.g.  Sextius  the 
Younger,  increasing  its  depth  by  adding  to  it  theistic  and 
Pythagorean  ingredients.  Men  of  the  most  decided  characters, 
as  Paetus  Thrasea,  Helvidius  Prisons,  and  also  the  young 
Persius  Flaccus,  even  augmented  its  ruggedness  of  doctrine 
and  practice.  Others  at  least  observed  the  fashion  of  keeping 
a  philosopher  and  having  discussions  with  him.  Some  in  this 
way  was  flooded  with  philosophers,  many  of  whom  by  their 
personal  want  of  character  brought  philosophy  itself  into  con- 
tempt. The  number  was  small  of  men  who,  like  the  Cynic 
Demetrios,  gave  to  others  the  example  of  an  independent  mind. 
Vespasian  and  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  from  !Rome 
and  Italy.  In  the  second  century  also  the  Stoic  system  pre- 
vailed and  was  numerously  represented  in  Bome,  by  Greeks 
as  well  as  Bomans,  among  the  latter  especially  by  Junius 
Rusticus ;  with  M.  Aurelius  the  Stoic  philosophy  appeared  even 
on  the  throne.  Others  endeavoured  to  make  philosophy  popular, 
by  extending  their  declamations  to  these  subjects  also,  e.g. 
Apuleius.  Many  thought  to  increase  their  effect  by  a  cloudy 
mysticism,  arbitrarily  styling  itself  Platonism,  e.g.  Taurus, 
Favorinus,  and  also  Apuleius.  The  Neoplatonic  philosophy  of 
the  3rd  century  has  no  representative  of  note  in  Boman  litera- 
ture. The  ascendancy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  4th 
century  drove  those  who  did  not  go  over  to  it  to  the  renewed 
study  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  Q-reek  philosophy,  which  were 
made  more  accessible  by  revision  and  translation,  as  e.g.  by 
Augustine  before  he  became  a  Christian,  and  especially  by 
Boethius  in  the  6th  century.  By  these  labours  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  nations  of  the  West,  whose  mental  food  they 
formed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  L,  Varius  (or  Varus)  Epicureus :  §  228,  8.  Horace  ridicules  in  his  earlier 
poems  the  absurdities  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  professes  Epicurean  doctrines ; 
in  the  later  ones  he  does  justice  to  the  seriousness  and  depth  of  Stoicism.  Cf .  §  285, 
5.    Liv.  48,  18, 1  nihil  deos  porUndere  wdgo  nunc  credunt.     Under  Caligula  Ilo^i- 
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a&r6  drpdyfioi^ot  iwvnidtvHif  piov,  Joseph,  antiq.  19,  1,  5.    In  many  epitaphs  of  the 
period  this  tendency  manifests  itself.    The  Sextii,  father  and  son,  wrote  in  Greek 
as  well  as  Comutns. 

2.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ  the  majority  studied  philosophy  ut  nomine 
magnifico  gegne  otium  vdarent  (Tag.  hist.  4,  5);  even  ladies  dalHed  with  philo- 
sophy :  see  L.  FsiEDLlirDER,  Sittengesch.  1',  445.  Tac.  A.  14, 16  relates  of  Nero  eiiam 
Mipicatiae  dodorihiu  iempu$  impertidteU  pod  opidat  utque  contraria  ctdteverantium 
difoordia/ruereiur.  nee  deerant  qui  ore  voltuque  tristi  inter  dbUctamenta  regia  spectari 
euperenL  This  triHitia  belonged  to  the  philosopher's  costume,  as  well  as  his  long 
beard,  his  stafl^  and  threadbare  gown,  which  was  adopted  from  the  Cynics,  cf . 
Martial.  4,  53.  luv.  18, 121.  Unfortunately  the  servile  covetousness  and  moral 
despicability  of  very  many  individuals  did  not  well  agree  with  this  spiritual 
appearance.  Quiht.  1,  prooem.  15  voUum  et  tristitiam  et  dissentientem  a  ceteris  hahi- 
turn  pessimis  moribus  (see  instances  in  luv.  2,  4.  65)  praeiendebcmt.  On  this  arro- 
gance cf.  also  12,  8, 12.  5,  11,  89.  But  the  common  run  of  orators  aapientiae  studium 
ei  praecepia  prudentium  penitui  reformidant  (Tag.  dial.  82).  Cf.  also  Quint.  11,  1, 
85  at  vir  dvilis  vereque  sapiensy  qui  se  non  otums  disputationibuej  ted  ttdminiatra- 
iionilnu  reip,  dediderit^  a  qua  longiasime  iHi  qui  philosophi  vocantur  recesiterunt. 
Similarly  12,  2,  6,  cf .  ib.  9  hanc  arlem  superho  nomine  et  vitiie  quorundam  bona  eiu$ 
eorrumpentium  invieam.  Popular  quips  :  faciliut  inter  phUosophos  quam  inter  hordo- 
gia  conveniet  (Skit.  apocoL  8,  8),  and  numquam  pkilotophum  audivit  in  Petbon.  71. 
Similar  attacks  against  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Bome  occur,  however,  as  early 
as  Plactus,  Cure.  2,  8,  9,  and  the  same  complaints  recur  in  Gellius,  e.g.  7  (6), 
10,  5  nunc  videre  eet  phUotophoe  ultro  eurrere  ut  doceant  ctd  fores  iuvenum  divitum 
eoeque  Hn  sedere  atque  opperiri  prope  €ui  meridiem^  donee  discipuli  noctumum  omne 
vimmn  edormiant,  18, 8, 5  nihil  fieri  posse  indignius  neque  intolerantius  dicebfU  (Macedo, 
familiaris  mens)  quam  quod  homines  ignavi  ae  desides^  operti  harba  et  paUio^  mares 
et  emoUtmenta  phUosophiae  in  lingwte  verborumque  aries  converterent  et  vitia/acun- 
dieeime  aecusarent  intereutibus  ipsi  vitiis  madentes.  In  the  same  period  Afulbi. 
flor.  1,  7.  CMabtha,  les  moralistes  sous  Tempire  romain  .  .  •  philoeophes  et 
pontes,  Paris  1865.    LFbiedlInder,  Sittengesch.  8\  615.    HSghillsb,  Nero  588. 

8.  Ulpiah.  dig.  50, 18, 1,  4  an  et  phUosophi  professorum  numero  sint  (who  have 
a  claim  to  payment  for  teaching)  ?  non  putem,  non  quia  non  religiosa  res  est^  sed 
quia  hocprimum  profiteri  eos  oportet,  mereenariam  operam  spemere, 

4.  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  philos.  2,  7.  8,  2  (see  §  858,  2.  8).  L,  Junius  Jtusticus^ 
phUosophus  sioieuSj  Orblli  1190.  C  T\Uilius  Hostilianus^  philosophus  stoicus^  domo 
Coriona^  ib.  1191.  C,  Matrinius  Valentiusy  philosophus  epicureus^  ib.  1192.  C^aius 
Stallius  ...  ex  epieureio  gauditngente  choro  IBN.  8874  Ob.  1198.  Julius  Julianus 
.  .  .  philosophus  primus.  Wilm.  2475.  2V.  Claudius  Faulinus  philosophus^  CIL. 
8,902.    Cf.§407,6. 

52.  The  Eomans  looked  upon  mathematics  and  astronomy 
as  unprofitable  studies.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  amateurs, 
such  as  Sex.  Pompeius  and  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  618/166),  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  lower  kinds  of  computation  and 
measuring.  In  the  mathematical  sciences  the  Romans  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Greek  masters,  especially  on  Hero. 
The  works  of  Varro  are  undoubtedly  no  exception.    The  only 
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partially  preserved  work  on  geometry  by  a  Boman  is  that  of 
Balbus  written  under  Trajan.  Sulpicius  Gallus  studied  astronomy 
as  an  amateur,  Yarro  as  a  polyhistor,  and  Nigidius  Figulus  from 
mystic  tendencies.  In  the  Imperial  period  astrology  prevailed. 
Under  Tiberius,  Manilius  made  it  the  subject  of  a  didactic  poem. 
In  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  Censorinus'  treatise  de 
die  natali  is  of  importance,  in  the  4th  we  have  8  books  on  astro- 
logy by  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  in  the  6th  Boethius'  two 
books  de  institutione  arithmetica  (and  de  geometria). 

1.  The  mathematioal  knowledge  of  the  Bomans  corresponds  in  substance  and 
form  to  the  stand-point  of  Greek  mathematics  about  the  year  100  b.c.  See 
MCaittob,  rOm.  Agrimens.  (1875)  189.  The  idea  of  the  Bomans  is  shown  by  the 
meaning  of  mathematici^astrologi.  The  neglect  of  astronomy  was  punished  in 
the  Bepublican  period  by  constant  confusion  in  the  calendar.  Generalising  Cic 
Tusc^-d  nihU  (apud  Oraecos)  nuUhematicis  tUustriut ;  at  nas  metiendi  ratiocinandique 
utilUate  huitu  ctrtit  terminavimuM  modum.  Arithmetic  had  also  its  place  in  the 
schools ;  see  Hor.  S.  1.  6,  72.  £.  1,  1,  56.  2,  8,  825.  Golum.  1,  prooem.  5  aefioUf 
geometrarum  esae  .  .  .  ipse  vidi.  Of.  in  general  MCaktob,  mathemat.  Beitrftge 
cum  Kulturleben  (1868),  168 ;  Geschichte  der  Mathem.  I,  Lpz.  1881. 

2.  In  Yarro  geometry  was  divided  in  theory  into  Kowwuci/f  (quae  ad  auret 
pertinetj  the  basis  of  music),  and  drruci/j  {quae  €ui  oculoe  pertinet^  optics  together 
with  hriirtdofUTpla  and  ffreptofurpUi)^  in  practice  into  gromatics  and  geography,  see 
BiTSCHL,  opusc  8,  885. 

8.  A  curious  coUection  of  problems  geometrical  (founded  on  Hero)  and 
arithmetical,  rather  wanting  in  plan,  and  taken  from  sources  already  corrupt, 
bears  the  title:  EpaphrodUi  et  Vitruvi  Rufi  archUecUmU ;  first  published  by 
AScHOTT,  Antw.  1616,  subsequently  esp.  (from  the  cod.  Aroerian.  s.  VI/VII,  §  58, 
8)  by  MCaxtob,  Agrimens.  (1875),  206  cf.  114.  See  also  CBHasb  in  Bredow's  ep. 
Parisienses  (Lpz.  1812),  201. 

4.  FiRMic.  Mat.  math.  2,  praef.  (p.  15  ed.  1551) :  Fronio  noster  (perhaps  the 
Stoic  §  829,  8?),  Hipparchi  tecuiuM  ofi^Mcta  {darrlffKia)^  ita  apcUUtmatum  tetU/eidia^ 
protulii  tamquam  cum  perfediM  iam  H  peritis  loquereturj  nihil  de  inetitutione^  nihil  de 
magiaterio  praescribena,  $ed  nee  aliqui$  paene  Latinorum  de  hoc  arte  inetituticnis 
libroe  ecripsit^  niei  paucoe  versus  luliue  Caeear  (=Germanicus  see  §  275,  7),  et  ipeoe 
tamen  de  alieno  opere  mututUue,  M,  vero  TuUius  .  .  .  etiam  ipse  de  institutione pauca 
respondit.  .  .  .  Antiscia  Hipparchi  secuius  est  Fronto^  quae  nuUam  vim  habent 
nuUamque  suhstantiam,  et  sunt  quidem  in  Frcntone  priienunliationis  atque  apoteleema- 
tum  verae  sententiae,  antisciorum  vero  in^fficax  studium  .  .  .  antiscia  enim  ilia  vera 
suntj  sieut  et  Navigius  noster  prcbat,  .  .  .  apotdesmata  et  Frowto  verissime  seripsit^ 
quae  Chraecorum  libris  ac  monumentis  abundantissime  continentur^  cf .  8,  5  hi  (Aratus, 
Caesar,  Tullius)  tantum  nomina  steUarum  et  orius^  non  autem  apotdesmatum  auctari' 
totem  edideruntj  ita  ut  mihi  videantur  non  aliqua  cutrologiae  scientia^  sed  poetiea 
potius  elati  licentia  docilis  sermonis  studia  protulisse.  Thus  Firmicus  knows  nothing 
oi  Manilius.  He  decides  on  undertaking  the  work  ne  omni  disciplinarum  arte 
trcMsUita  solum  hoc  opus  extitisse  videatur  ad  quod  rcmanum  non  affectasset  ingenistm 
(5,  praef.,  p.  115). 

5.  Other  writers  on  astrology  in  Af.  Sidon.  c  22  praef. :  Tulianum  Vertacum^ 
F\dlonium  Satuminum^  in  lUfris  matheseos  peritissimos  conditares ;  cf .  ib.  ep.  8,  IL 
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53.  The  Bomans  felt  no  pure  interest  in  the  objects  of  nature 
around  them ;  neither  would  they  spend  their  time  in  taking  an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  them  nor  had  they  sufficient  courage  to  do  so. 
Hence  they  were  always  behindhand  in  natural  philosophy 
and  dependent  upon  the  Greeks.  Zoology  and  botany  especially, 
which  the  latter  had  brought  to  such  perfection,  were  but  slightly 
cultivated,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  agriculture.  The 
writings  of  Nigidius  Figulus  remained  without  influence.  In 
him,  as  in  the  other  writers  on  the  system  of  Augury  and  the 
Haruspicia  (§  42,  1),  was  to  be  found  the  strangest  amalgamation 
of  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena  with  superstition.  In 
the  Augustan  period  Pompeius  Trogus  edited  the  natural  history 
of  Anstotle,  and  probably  also  the  botany  of  Theophrastus. 
Valgius  Bufus  and  Aemilius  Macer  translated  Alexandrine 
didactic  poems  on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects.  In  the 
encyclopaedias  of  Celsus  and  Pliny  the  Elder  natural  philosophy 
was  also  represented,  and  the  Imperial  time  shows,  at  its  com- 
mencement, a  dilettante  bent  towards  it,  in  its  fondness  for 
connecting  moralising  reflections  with  natural  phenomena.  This 
appears  e.g.  from  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales.  The  following 
centuries  were  satisfied  with  mere  translations  of  the  Greek 
works  on  this  subject. 

L  Plih.  NH.  25,  4  minu$  hoc  (botany,  pharmacology,  toxicology  etc.)  quam 
par  erai  no&tri  cdAravert  .  .  .  primu9q^e  et  diu  $olu8  idem  ille  M,  Cato  .  .  . 
pameia  dumtaxai  aUigit  .  .  .  poU  eum  umu  illuHrinm  ientavit  C.  Vtdgiue  .  .  . 
amiea  ccmdiderat  $olu9  apud  noe  .  .  .  FompeiuM  Lenaeu$^  Magni  libertua  .  .  . 
FcmpeimB  .  .  .  trang/erre  ea  (Mithridates^  prescriptions  on  poisons  and  antidotes) 
•ermome  no§tro  liberium  tuum  Lenaeum^  gramnuUicae  artit,  iusfU,  Plimt  repeatedly 
(NH.  10,  5. 14, 11  cf.  ind.  aaot.  b.  8)  quotes  zoological  and  botanical  notices  from 
ComeUoB  Valerianus  (see  also  8, 108),  which  bear,  however,  the  stamp  of  anecdotes. 
Similarly  otherwise  unknown  are  the  writers  whom  the  elder  Pliny  quotes  among 
his  authorities  on  botany,  e.g.  Domitius  Galvinus  (in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  11. 18), 
Tergilla  (ind.  auot.  to  b.  14.  15,  quoted  14,  147),  Galpumius  Bassus  (ind.  auct.  to 
b.  16-19. 21.  22),  Dessius  Mundus  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  17),  Q.  Birrius  (ind.  auct.  to  book 
19),  Vestinus  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  21.  22). 

2.  PLnnr  NH.  22, 15  pUruque  tdtro  etiam  inritui  tunwa  Uta  (botany,  pharma- 
cology) ccmmeiUatUea  atque  frivoLi  operia  arguimur  etc  The  latter  also  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  limited  rhetoric,  of.  praef.  18.  On  the  later  literature 
of  pharmacy  see  below  §  55  with  n.  4  sq. 

8.  BAuiAHi,  de  hist,  natural!  ap.  veteres,  Dresden  1854.  EHFMeyer,  Gesch. 
d.  Botanik  (KOnigsb.  1854  sqq.)  1,  884.    2,1. 

54.  Agriculture  was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  Bomans, 
and  besides  their  own  experience  they  endeavoured  also  to  utilise 
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that  of  foreign  nations.  Thus  e.g.  the  work  on  agriculture  by 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  was,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  the  only  extant  work  of  Cato  the  Elder  is  the  de 
re  rustica.  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  viz.  Mamilius  Sura,  the  two  Sasemas  (father  and  son), 
and  Tremellius  Scrofa,  and  by  Varro  the  polyhistor  we  have  also 
a  work  of  this  kind.  Vergil's  Georgics  are  a  panegyric  on  this 
branch  of  human  industry.  At  the  same  time  Hyginus  wrote  on 
farming  and  bee-keeping,  and  Sabinus  Tiro  dedicated  his  work 
on  horticultui^  to  Maecenas.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Imperial  period  writing  on  agriculture  occupied  men  of  note  such 
as  Julius  Graecinus,  and  with  him  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius 
Atticus ;  the  twelve  books  of  Columella,  written  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of  the  brothers 
Quintilii,  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  was  written  in 
Greek.  In  the  3rd  century  Gargilius  Martialis  combined  botany 
and  pharmacology  with  agriculture,  after  the  manner  of  Pliny 
and  Celsus.  The  work  of  Palladius  in  14  books,  written  in  the 
4th  century,  treats  (towards  the  end)  of  forestry  in  elegiacs,  just 
as  Columella  had  given  an  epic  form  to  his  10th  book  on  horti- 
culture. The  cookery-book  which  bears  the  name  of  Apicius  was 
compiled,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  from  Greek 
sources. 

1.  Vahro  "KR,  1,  1,  10  ho8  (graecoa  tcriptoret  de  agrieuUura)  ncbiliUMte  Mago 
Karthaginienaia  praeteriit  punica  lingua^  quod  res  disperacu  comprehendit  librU 
XXVIII,  quo8  Ccuaiua  Dtonyaiut  Uticensis  vertit  libria  XX  ac  gr4»eca  lingua  SexiUio 
praetori  misit  .  .  .  hoace  ipaoa  utiliter  etd  VI  libroa  redegit  Diophanea  (cf .  Gaboiu 
Mart,  in  Ma^s  class,  auct.  1,  406)  in  Bithgnia  et  miail  Deiotaro  regi.  See  ib.  1, 17, 
8.  1,  88, 1.  2,  1,  27.  8,  2,  18.  Cic.  de  or.  1^^^4».  .JPlin.  NH.  18,  22  Poenua  Mago, 
cut  •  .  .  tantum  konorem  aenatua  noaterndbuit  Carthagine  capla  «/,  cum  regulia 
Africae  hylliothecaa  donaret,  uniua  eiua  XXVIII  volumina  cenaeret  in  UUtnam  linguam 
tranaferenda,  cum  iam  M,  CcUo  praecepta  condidiaaet,  periliaque  linguae  punieaa 
dandum  negotium,  in  quo  praeceaait  omnea  vir  dariaaimae  famUiae  2>.  Silanua,  Cf.  ib. 
17,  63.  80.  98.  128. 18,  85.  97.  21, 110.  ~~~— ^ 

2.  IsiD.  orig.  17,  1,  1  apud  Romanoa  de  agrieuUura  primua  Colo  inatituit  (the 
M\  Percennius  Nolanus  and  the  Manlii  mentioned  as  authorities  by  Cato  BR. 
145.  151.  152  were  probably  practical  farmers,  not  writers),  quam  deinde  M, 
Terentiua  (Varro)  expolivit,  mox  Vergiliua  laude  carminum  extulit.  nee  minua  studium 
hctbuerunt  poatmodum  Comdiua  Cdaua  et  luliua  AUicua,  Aemilianua  (Palladius)  aive 
CoiumeUa,  inaignia  orator,  qui  totum  corpua  diaciplinae  eiuadem  complexua  eat 
Cass  ion.  divin.  lect.  28  in  agria  col^ndia  .  .  .  inter  ceteroa  Columbia  et  Aemili- 
anua auctorea  probahUea  extiterunt  etc.  More  correctly  Colum.  1,  1,  12-14  ut 
agricciationem  romana  tandem  civitate  donemua  .  .  .  iam  nunc  M,  Catonem 
Cenaorium  ilium  memoremua,  qui  earn  latine  loqui  primua  inatituit;  poat  hune  duoa 
Saaemaa,  pairem  et  JUium,  qui  eam  diligentiua  erudierunt ;  ac  deinde  Scro/am  7V«- 
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mdliumy  qui  etiam  doqumUm  reddidit  (to  the  Sasemae  and  Tremellius  Colum.  1, 
praef.  82  adds  Stolo,  see  §  298,  4),  et  M,  TererUium,  qui  expolivit ;  mox  Vergilium,  qui 
carmine  quoque  potentem  fecit,  nee  poatremo  qutui  pttedagogi  eius  meminisse  dedig- 
memur^  lulii  Hygini^  veruntamen  ut  Carthaginiensem  Magonem  rusticationis  parentem 
fruixime  veneremur,  nam  huiue  XXVIII  memorcAilia  Ula  volumina  ex  SCio  in  UUinum 
•emumem  converaa  $uni,  nan  minorem  tamen  laudem  meruerunt  noetrorum  temporum 
tfirij  Comdiua  CeUus  et  luliue  AUicue  .  .  .  cuius  vdut  diacipulu$  duo  vclumina 
.  .  .  luliua  Oraecinue  .  .  .  poeieritati  trctdenda  curavit. — BBkitzenstein,  de 
scriptonun  "RR,  .  .  .  inter  Catonem  et  Columellam  librr.  deperditis,  Berl. 
1884. 

8.  Ck>LnM.  12,  4,  2  turn  demum  noetri  generie  poHquam  a  beUis  oiium  fuit  quasi 
quoddam  tributum  victui  humano  canferre  non  dedigncUi  sunt,  ut  M,  Amhimtis  et  Menas 
ZAeiniuSf  turn  etittm  C,  McUius,  quihus  studium  fuit  pistoris  et  coci  nee  minus  cellarii 
diligentiam  aui  praeceptis  instituere.  If  the  enumeration,  as  is  possible,  is  chrono- 
logical, Ambivius  may  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  A  certain 
Maenas  is  also  mentioned  in  Yarro  BB.  2,  8,  11.  of.  2,  1,  1.  2,  8, 1.  On  Matins, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  see  Colum.  12,  44,  1  quae  C.  McUius  diligentisaime 
persecutus  est;  .  .  .  Uli  enim  propositum  fuit  urhanas  mensas  et  lauta  convivia 
instruere,    libroe  ires  edidity  quos  inscripsit  nominibus  Coci  et  Cellarii  et  Salgamarii, 

4.  Plih.  NH.  19, 177  Sabinus  Tiro  in  lihro  Cepuricon  (KtirovpiKiay)  quern  Maecenati 
dicaviL  Cf.  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (Sabino).  Other  authors  of  KrirwpiKd  are, 
according  to  the  ind.  auct.  to  Pluct  b.  19  Caesennius,  Castricius,  Firmus.  Perhaps 
also  Sergius  Paulus  (ib.  b.  18)  ? 

5.  Macr.  9f4!^/7  vir  doctus  Oppius^  in  libro  quern  fecit  De  silvestrihus  arboribus  ; 
likewise  ib.  9ykS^,  He  is  probably  the  Oppius  quoted  by  Pliny  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  11  (zoological)  and  11,  252.  A  grammarian  (apparently)  Oppius  in  Fest. 
182b,  188.    Cf.  §  41, 1  ad  fin. 

6.  Curtius  Justus  is  instanced  by  Gurgilius  Martialis  in  the  Neapolitan 
fragment  c.  2  and  4 ;  Seztius  Niger  (§  266,  7)  in  the  St.  Oallen  fragment  of  Garg. 
Mart.,  ap.  YBosb,  Anecd.  2, 129 ;  see  his  edition  of  Garg.  (§  411, 1)  p.  189. 

7.  CoUections  of  the  Scriptores  rei  rusticae  veteres  latini  by  PV ictorics,  Lugd. 
1541  y,  IMGksmrr  (adL  nott.  yarr.  et  lexicon  rusticum),  Lps.*  (v.  IAErihesti)  1778. 
74  IL,  especially  by  IGBchkeider,  Lpe.  1794-97  lY. 

65.  Medical  art  was  unknown  at  Borne  daring  more  than 
five  centuries.  The  simple  and  invigorating  way  of  living  caused 
it  to  be  bat  rarely  wanted ;  in  cases  of  need,  there  were  domestic. 
remedies  and  incantations  good  for  man  and  beast.  This  was 
stiU  the  opinion  of  Gato  the  Elder,  who  inveighed  against  the 
Ghreek  physicians,  who  resorted  to  Eome  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  in  whose  hands  the  practice  of  scientific  medicine 
remained  almost  exclusively,  until  the  Arabs  began  to  rival  them. 
Only  a  small  number  of  Latin  works  exist  on  medical  subjects. 
Under  Tiberius,  Celsus  wrote  his  encyclopaedia,  and  was  thus 
obliged,  althoagh  not  a  physician,  to  treat  ali30  of  medicine. 
These  books  de  medicina,  which  we  still  possess,  are  entirely 
dependent  on  Greek  authors.     Of  a  few  Boman  physicians  who 
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wrote  literary  works  we  only  know  the  names  from  Pliny. 
Pliny's  own  writings  contain  mucli  concerning  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  he  devotes  (beginning  with  book  XX)  to  the 
healing  efficacy  of  various  objects  in  the  natural  kingdoms  12 
books  of  his  Natural  History,  which,  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  were 
epitomised  by  an  unknown  author  as  the  Medicina  Plinii.  The 
Empiricists  Scribonius  Largus  (in  the  1st  century  a.d.)  and 
Serenus  Sammonicus  (at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century)  com- 
posed special  works  on  pharmacology,  the  former  treating,  in  a 
dry  manner,  of  compound  remedies,  while  the  latter  produced  a 
popular  compendium  of  domestic  medicine  in  metrical  form,  like 
that  of  Vindicianus  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  6th  century  the 
African  Caelius  Aurelianus  translated  the  Methodician  Soranus. 
The  4th  and  5th  centuries  supply  as  well  a  number  of  stupid 
Empiricists,  who  propounded  much  superstition  in  unpolished 
language,  e.g.  Sex.  Placitus,  Marcellus  (Empiricus),  Theodorus 
Priscianus,  the  so-called  Apuleius  (Barbarus),  and  the  sup- 
posititious Antonius  Musa.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  we  have 
also  veterinary  works  by  Pelagonius  and  P.  Vegetius.  From 
the  5th  to  the  8th  centuries  many  medical  works  were  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the  Germanic  nations ;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  works  is  that  by  Anthimus. 

1.  Plix.  NH.  29, 11  mUia  gentium  fine  medieis  degunt,  nee  tamen  $ine  medieina^ 
$iaUi  populus  rom,  ultra  eexcentesimum  annitm,  neque  ipae  in  aocipiendis  artibue  Untm$, 
medicinae  vero  etiam  avidus,  12  Catnut  Hemina  •  .  .  audor  eat  primum  e  medieie 
veniase  Romam  Pdoponneeo  Archagathum  (a.  5S5/219).  18  Gato's  warning  to  beware 
of  Greek  physicians :  iurarunt  inter  ee  barbaroa  necare  omnea  medicina  (cf.  Plut. 
Cato  mai.  28).  15  proJUetur  (Cato)  eaae  eommentarium  aibi  quo  medeatur  JUiOj  aervia^ 
familiaribua  .  .  .  (17)  aolam  hanc  artium  graecarum  nondum  exercet  rwnana 
gravitaa  in  tanto  fructu;  pauciaaimi  Quiritium  attigere^  et  ijtai  atatim  ad  Oraecoa 
trantfugae;  immo  vero  auctoritaa  aliter  quam  graece  earn  tractantibua^  etiam  apud 
imperitoa  experteaque  linguae,  non  eat.  But  the  greater  the  number  of  quacks  and 
cheats  among  the  Greek  physicians,  the  less  respected  was  the  whole  profession ; 
cf.  iUa  in/dix  monumentia  inacriptia,  turba  ae  m^dicorum  periaae  (Plin.  L  1. 11)  and 
in  Vopisc.  Firm.  7,  4  the  ooUocation :  aunt  Aegyptii  .  .  .  mathematiciy  haruapieea^ 
medici.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial  court  physicians  knew  how  to  make 
themselves  respected. 

2.  The  oculists  also,  whose  names  we  learn  from  their  seals,  are,  to  conclude 
from  their  cognomina,  most  of  them  of  Greek  origin,  and  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  names  Julius  and  Claudius  must  belong  to  the  1st  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ;  CLGrotefsmd,  die  Stempel 
d.  Augen&rzte,  Hannoy.  1867;  the  new  discoveries  in  JKlkin,  Jahrb.  d.  Alter- 
tumsfr.  im  Bheinl.  55,  98 ;  further  additions  57,  200  and  elsewhere.  AJELkmon  db 
ViLLEFosss  et  HTh^dexat,  cachets  d^oculistes  rom.  I,  Par.  1882.  For  elucidation 
see  also  WFbOhxbr,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  87. 
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8.  Among  his  Boman  authorities  on  medicine  Flint  NH.  quotes  in  the  ind. 
aact.  to  b.  28  Chraniui  medicua^  OJUiuM  medicus  (both  quoted  28,  42)  and  Eabiritu 
madiau  (28,  74),  further  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  29  CaecUius  medictu  (his  commetUarii 
29, 85).  Marcbllub  (Empir.)  praef .  enumerates  among  veterea  medicifute  artis  auctores 
latino  aermone  peraeripiot:  uterque  Fliniua  (Plin.  the  Elder  and  the  so-called  Plin. 
Yalerianus)  et  ApuUiua  Cdaua  et  ApoUinaria  etc  DeaigtuUianua^  eUiique  nonnuUi  etiam 
proximo  tempore  iUuatrea  honorHma  mW,  civea  (Ui  maiorea  noatri^  Siburiuaj  Eutropiua 
(ttque  Auaoniua,  Cassiod.  inst.  div.  litt.  81  quodai  vobia  non  fuerit  graecarum  litter' 
arum  nota  faeundia^  imprimia  hahetia  Herbarium  Dioacoridia^  qui  herhcta  agrorum 
mirabUi  proprietate  diaaeruit  atque  depinxit,  post  htxec  legite  Hippocratem  atque 
Chdenum  latina  lingua  converaoa^  i,e,  Therapeutiea  Galeni  ad  philoaophum  Glauconem 
deatinata  et  Anonymum  quendam  qui  ex  diveraia  auctorUma  probatur  eaae  coUectua, 
deinde  Aureliani  Cadii  de  medidna  et  Hippocratia  de  herbia  et  curia  (cibia  YBose), 
diveraoaque  alioa  de  medendi  arte  compoaitoa  quoa  vobia  in  bybliothecae  noatrae  ainibua 
reconditoa  .  .  .  derdiqui,  Marcell.  Empir.  p.  145. 216  mentions  Nero^s  court 
physician,  Marcellus,  as  a  medical  writer.  Cf.  Galen  14,  p.  459. — Dietetical  works 
by  Soranus  (in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers),  translated  through  Caelius 
Aur.,  by  Theodorus  Priscianus,  Anthimus  and  others. — '  Dicta  Marci  medici  ad 
*  *  ffirum  dariaaimum  inter  cetera  aic  :  etc.'  from  Bern.  109  s.  X  in  HHaoen,  de  cod. 
Bern.  Tironianis,  Bern  1880  p.  9. 

4.  The  numerous  writers  on  medicines  (esp.  on  simple  edir^p«rra),  fall  into  two 
diTisions  according  as  they  classed  their  prescriptions  by  the  natural  kingdom 
from  which  they  were  taken,  or  by  the  suffering  parts  of  the  body  which  they 
were  intended  to  affect.  The  first  arrangement  is  adopted  esp.  by  Sex.  Placitus 
(animalia)  and  Ps.- Apuleius  (herbae) ;  but  the  majority,  following  the  example  of 
Pliny  (NH.  25, 182),  adopted  the  second  system  and  began  the  enumeration  with 
the  head;  thus  Scribonius  Largus,  Serenus  Sammonious,  Plinius  VaL,  Marcellus 
Emp.,  Theodorus  Priscianus. 

5.  Collections  of  the  medici  vett.  lat.  by  Aldus  (1547)  and  H.  Stephanus  (1567). 
Anonymus  de  re  medica  in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7, 459  (fragment). — Collection  of  the 
writers  on  pharmacology  by  JChGAckermanv  (Parabilium  medicamentorum 
scriptt.  ant.,  Nilmb.  1788). 

6.  KSprknokl,  Gksch.  d.  Arzneikunde,  b.  1^  (by  JBosenbaum)  Lpz.  1846, 1, 
199.  JFCHrcksr,  Gesch.  d.  Heilkunde,  voL  2.  HHIsbr,  G^sch.  d.  Medizin  1> 
(Jena  1875),  254.  BBriau,  Tarchiatxie  rom.  ou  la  m6decine  officielle  dans  Tempire 
rom.,  Par.  1877.  HNAnkx,  lexicogr.  Bemerkungen  medizimsch-philologischen 
Inhalta,  PhiL  82,  885.  577.    On  the  medicina  pliniana  see  §  411. 

66.  Military  science  and  history  were  introduced  into  lite- 
rature only  in  the  Imperial  period,  and  thus  we  have  Sex.  Julias 
Frontinus'  Strategemata  (under  Domitian),  Hyginus'  work  on 
encampments  (cf.  §  58),  and  (in  the  4th  century)  Vegetius'  work 
Epitoma  rei  militaris. 

L  In  the  Bepublican  time  we  may  perhaps  mention  the  defence  of  his  strate- 
gical  conduct  in  Spain  and  before  Carthage  addressed  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Elder  in  a  Greek  letter  to  King  Philip :  see  PoLTB.  10,  9,  a    Gf.i4ei2.    ^1^ 

2L  YiOBT.  1, 8  eompulit  evolutia  audoribua  ea  me  in  hoc  opuaculo  .  .  .  dieere  quae 
Cato  Ceneoriua  de  diaeipiina  militari  acripaitj  quae  Comdiua  Cdaua^  quae  J^ontinua 
peratringenda  duxertmtf  quae  Fatemua  dUigentiaaimua  iuria  militaria  adaertor  in  libroa 
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redegitj  quae  AuguHi  et  Traiani  Jlcuirianique  canstiiutionibua  cenita  9unL  ib.  2,  3 
CcUo  tile  maior  .  .  .  «e  reip,  credidit  profuturum  ei  diaciplinam  mUitarem  canferrel 
in  liUerat  .  .  .  idem  fecerutU  alii  campluree,  eed  praecipue  FrontinuSj  divo  Traiano 
ab  eius  modi  comprobatua  indu$tria,  Laur.  Ltd.  de  magistr.  1,  47  ftaprvpet  Ki\aot  re 
Kal  ndre^ot  xal  KariXlyat  (o^x  i  ffvwtafA&ryis^  dXV  ft-cpot),  Karoip  Tp6  aOrtav  i  v/wrof,  xal 
^po¥T7votf  fuO*  oti  kqX  'Pewirof  (Vegetius),  'Viafuuoi  wdyres, 

8.  From  Vegetius  is  copied  the  little  book  de  vocabnlis  rei  militaris  ad  Taci- 
turn Aug.  by  the  soi-disant  Modestus  (cf.  n.  4)  composed  in  the  15th  century  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  (or  one  of  his  pupils),  together  with  whose  work  de  magistra- 
tibus  (and  de  legibus)  it  was  originally  brought  out  (anonymously).  Peybon, 
notitia  libr.  bibL  Taurin.  (1820)  85. 

4.  Yett.  de  re  militari  scriptores  in  unum  redacti  corpus,  Wesel  1617.  We 
find  besides  Frontinus  and  Modestus  (n.  8.)  printed  in  earlier  editions  of  Vegetius, 
e.g.  by  Stewechius  (Antv.  1585)  and  PScriverius  (Antv.  1607). — MJIhns,  d.  rOm. 
Milit&rliteratur,  Grenzboten  1878  Nr.  8a 

B7.  In  the  department  of  Architecture,  even  in  the  Repub- 
lican period,  a  literature  was  commenced  by  Fuficius,  Varro  and 
P.  Septimius.  Only  the  work  of  Vitruvius  de  architectura  be- 
longing to  the  Augustan  period  has  been  preserved. 

1.  YiTRUY.  7,  praef.  14  animadverti  ineareab  Oraecie  volumina  plura  ediia^  ab 
nostris  oppido  quam  pauca,  JFSificiut  enim  mirum  de  hit  r^ms  ni  primue  itutiluit 
edere  volumen^  item  Terentiue  Varro  de  novem  diaciplinie  (see  below  §  166,  6,  a)  miuijii 
de  architectural  P.  Septimius  duo.  As  architects  of  whom  no  written  works  are 
known  to  him,  he  mentions  ib.  17  Coesutius  and  G.  Mucins.  Gf.  CPbomis,  gli  archi- 
tetti  e  Tarchitettura  presso  i  Bomani  (Mem.  d.  Turin.  Akad.  Ser.  II,  t.  27. 1878). 
AChoisy,  rev.  archtoL  28  (1874),  268. 

2.  YiTBUY.  1,  1,  8  requires  of  the  architect  ut  littereUus  $it,  peritue  grtiphidce, 
eruditus  geometria^  hietoriae  compluree  noverit^philoeophoa  dUigenter  tmdierit,  muaioam 
eeierity  medicinae  non  sit  ignarus,  responsa  iurisconsuUorum  noterit^  astrologitsm  cae- 
lique  rationes  cognitas  haheat, 

8.  YiTBUV.  5, 1  non  de  architectura  sic  scribitur  ut  historia  aut  poemata,  .  .  . 
voeabula  ex  artis  propria  necessitate  concepta  inconsueto  semume  obiciunt  setuibus 
obscuritatem, 

68.  The  science  of  land-measurement,  which  at  an  early 
time  became  indispensable  to  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
campments and  for  the  distribution  of  land  in  lots,  was,  so  far 
as  we  know,  first  treated  independently  by  Varro.  On  account 
of  the  militfiury  colonies  and  the  survey  of  the  Empire  tinder 
Augustus,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  measuring  the  land  was 
so  increased  that  schools  were  instituted  exclusively  for  this  in 
the  Imperial  period,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  literature,  half  mathe- 
matical and  half  juridical,  was  formed,  extending  from  the  first 
century  after  Christ  to  the  sixth.  The  oldest  of  these  literary 
land -measurers  (gromatici,    agrimensores)  is   Frontinus,   whose 
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work  was  in  the  Bth  century  commented  on  by  Aggenus  Urbicus. 
Under  Trajan,  Balbus  wrote  his  expositio;  to  the  same  reign 
belongs  Hyginus,  a  little  later  is  Siculus  Flaccus.  But  M.  Junius 
Nipsus,  Innocentius,  and  others  whose  Latin  is  partly  barbarous, 
belong  perhaps  to  the  5th  century.  Many  works  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning these  subjects  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Other  works 
again  are  anonymous. 

1.  Caesar  smnmoned  astronomers  and  geometers  from  Alexandria  to  Bome, 
and  by  them  the  works  oi  Hero  were  introduced  into  Boman  literature.  With 
bat  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  formulas,  calculations  and  arrangements  for 
surveying  land  which  are  to  be  found  in  Boman  authors  can  be  traced  back  to 
passages  in  those  works  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  written  by  Hero. 
MCaxtob,  Agrimens.  86.  Connection  of  the  art  of  surveying  with  ecclesiastical 
affidrs,  see  HNisssn,  Templum  (Berl.  1869),  11 ;  with  jurisprudence,  cf .  Cic.  Mur. 
22.    Gf.  also  Mart.  10,  17,  5  mefuorum  longis  .  .  .  vacat  ills  libeUii, 

2L  P8.-B0ETH.  Schrr.  d.  rOm.  Feldmesser  1,  408  nomina  agrimensorum :  Igeni 
(Hygini),  luli  JFromtinij  Sieuli  Flaccij  Agent  Urbici,  Marci  luni  Nipsiy  Balhi  mensarU, 
Ctusi  Longinij  Iginiy  Eudidia.  Extracts  ai'e  also  extant  ex  librie  DolabelUtey  ex  librie 
Laiini  (also  called  Latimu  TogtMiua),  ex  lihrU  Magonis  et  Vegaiae  auciorum  (cf.  p. 
350  Lachm.  idem  Vegaiae  ArrutUi  VeUymno;  cf.  §  77  and  MOlleh*s  Etr.  2\  81.  812. 
5G0l  N188SV  IJ.  10);  also  fragments  of  Faustus,  Gains,  Innocentius  (§  447,  2), 
MysTontius  (?I>yspontius),  Valerius,  Yitalis. 

8.  The  chief  MS.  is  Arcerianus  s.  VI/VII  in  WolfenbtltteL— Collections :  by 
GK>ossn78  (Bei  agrariae  auctores  legesque,  Amst.  1674),  but  especially:  Die 
Schriften  der  rOm.  Feldmesser  herausgg.  u.  erl&utert  von  FBlume,  KLachmanx, 
ThMommsen  u.  ABudorff,  BerL  184a  52  II. 

4.  Paul.  Festi  96  groma  (from  gnormaf  see  FHultsch,  JJ.  118,  767)  appeUatur 
gemu  muehinoiae  cuiuedam  quo  regionea  agri  cuiueque  cognoeci  poasunl^  quod  genua 
Graeci  ywtbi»ma  dicunL  A  gauging  instrument  therefore.  Cf.  in  general  Mommsen, 
Schr.  d.  rOm.  Feldm.  2,  174,  WBein  and  EWOlfplin,  PBE.  1«,  594,  FHultsch  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Enc.  1,  92,  97,  MCastor,  d.  rOm.  Agrimensoren,  Lpz.  1875, 
£8t5beb,  d.  rOm.  Grundsteuervermessungen  nach  d.  lat.  Text  des  gromat.  Cod. 
insbes.  des  Hyg.  Frontin.  u.  Nipsus,  MtLnch.  1877,  GBossi,  groma  e  squadro  owero 
storia  dell'  agrimensura  italiana,  Bome  1877.  PoeTissot,  les  agrimensores  dans 
ranc  Borne,  Par.  1879. 

5.  On  the  popular  constituents  in  the  language  of  the  gromatici  see  AFPott, 
ZfAW.  1854,  219. 

59.  Weights  and  measures  were  first  treated  independently, 
sometimes  in  metrical  form,  in  the  Imperial  period. 

1.  Hetrologioorum  scriptorum  reliquiae;  ooU.  rec.  partim  nunc  primum  ed. 
FHultsch.    Vol.  2  (scriptores  romani)  Lps.  1866. 

60.  Geography  was  among  the  Bomans  first  separately 
treated  by  Varro  the  polyhistor,  next,  probably,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  but  generally  only  as  an  addition  or  appendix  to  history. 
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the  subject  and  its  treatment  remaining  dependent  on  the  Greeks 
except  so  far  as  individual  knowledge  added  to  their  materials,  as 
in  Cato's  Origines,  in  Caesar,  and  in  Sallust.  Some  also  described 
their  travels  and  what  they  themselves  had  seen,  e.g.  Trebius 
Niger,  Statins  Sebosus,  Turranius  Gracilis.  Under  Augustus, 
Agrippa  planned  a  large  map  of  the  world  accompanied  with 
explanations,  and  after  his  death  this  was  actually  executed  and 
exhibited  in  a  public  hall  in  Eome.  The  careful,  and  in  its  way 
critical,  labour  of  Pomponius  Mela  followed  soon  afterwards. 
Many  continued  to  make  separate  contributions  from  their  own 
observations,  e.g.  Seneca  in  his  writings  on  (India  and)  Egypt, 
Corbulo  and  Mucianus  on  the  East,  Suetonius  Paulinus  for  Africa, 
and  on  Germany  (besides  L.  Vetus  and  Pliny)  and  Britain 
Tacitus'  Germania  and  his  Agricola.  The  geography  of  Pliny 
the  Elder  in  books  III  to  VI  of  his  Natural  History  was  more 
comprehensive.  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales  contain  a  kind 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  but  no  Boman  after 
Pliny  undertook  any  complete  geographical  work.  Pliny's  work 
was  epitomised  about  Hadrian's  time  and  enlarged  with  notices 
from  other  sources,  and  from  this  Solinus,  in  the  3rd  century  a.d., 
made  his  abridgment.  Again  in  the  3rd  century  lulius  Titianus 
the  Elder  wrote  his  chorography.  In  the  4th  century  we  have 
the  geographical  didactic  poems  of  Avienus  (orbis  terrae  and  ora 
maritima)  and  Ausonius'  Mosella.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  Butilius  Namatianus  wrote  his  Itinerarium  (de  reditu 
3Uo)  in  elegiac  metre ;  about  the  same  time  (or  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century)  Vibius  Sequester  wrote  his  schoolbook  on  the  geo- 
graphical names  occurring  in  the  standard  poets.  Of  the  same 
description  is  the  compilation  (in  connection  with  a  map)  from 
the  cosmography  of  the  orator  Julius  Honorius.  The  cosmo- 
graphy current  under  the  name  of  Aethicus  Ister  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century ;  the  work  of  the  so-called  Geographus 
of  Eavenna  to  the  end  of  the  same  century.  Lists  of  the  roads, 
stations  and  distances  are  found  in  the  Itineraria,  of  which  we 
have  several  in  the  4th  century,  the  It.  Antonini,  the  It.  Hierosoly- 
mitanum  (from  Burdigala  to  Jerusalem),  and  the  It.  Alexandri. 
The  original  of  Peutinger's  map  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  Christian  century,  and  is  indirectly  founded 
on  Agrippa's  work.  Frontinus'  work  de  aquis  urbis  Bomae  (at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century)  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  Index  of  the  regiones  of  Bome  in  the 
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4th  century,  which  exists  in  two  texts  (Notitia  regionum  and 
Cmiosum  urbis). 

1.  Geographi  lat.  minores;  oolL  rec.  proleg.  instr.  ABibss,  Frankf.  1878. 
FIJksbt,  Geographie  der  Griech.  u.  BOm.  esp.  1, 1,  Gotha  1816.  EHBunbubt,  hist. 
of  geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Lond.  1879  II.  HKiepebt,  Lehrb. 
d.  alt.  Geogr.  (BerL  1878),  7  sqq.    HNisssn,  ital.  Landeskunde  1, 17. 

2.  Maps,  plans  of  towns,  travelling  maps,  map  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
a.  580/174  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta :  Liv.  41,  2a  Vabbo  BB.  1, 2, 1 
fpeetantet  in  pariete  pictam  ItaliaTn,  Propebt.  5,  8,  87.  Agrippa^s  map  of  the 
World :  §  220,  12.  Ansoic.  grat.  act.  8,  9  p.  21  sch. :  ut  qui  terrarum  orbem  unitts 
tabulae  awibitu  eircuvMcrtbuni^  aliquanto  detrimento  magnitudinis^  nullo  dispendio 
veriUUia.  Eumbh.  pro  restit.  schol.  20  (see  below  §  220, 12).  On  the  Peutingerian 
road  and  traveUing  map:  §  412,  6. — Mommben,  Ber.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  8  (1851), 
99. — The  so-caUed  Gapitoline  plan  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  engraved  on  marble,  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  condition;  best 
represented  in  HJoedam^s  Eorma  Urbis  Bomae,  Berl.  1874. 
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B.  SPECIAL  AND  PERSONAL  PART. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LEPERATURE. 

To  THX  Ykab  u.c  514.    b.c.  240. 

61.  All  written  compositions  in  the  oldest  time  exceeding  the 
limits  of  mere  registers  had  a  certain  rhythmical  form,  and  were 
therefore  caxmina. 

1.  Carmen  (old  ctumen,  related  to  Casmena  [Cdniena] ,  CarmerUa  and  cognates) 
e.g.  Liv.  1,  24.  26  {lex  horretidi  camUnis),  82.  8,  64  {rogationia  carmen),  10,  88  (an 
oath).  41.  89,  15  (toUemne  carmen  precatumis  quod  praefari  magtetreUua  wol-ent), 
Cic.  Mur.  26  (praetor  ne  »  »  .  aliquid  ipse  sua  eponte  loqueretur  ei  quoqus  carmen 
compoeitum  eat),  leg.  2,  59  (XII  tabb.).  de  or.  1, 245.^  Macbob.  8,  ^^  sqq.  (carmen 
quo  di  evocantur).  Sen.  oons.  ad  Maro.  18,  1  (eoUenmia  pontificalis  carminia  verba), 
BiTSCHL,  opusc.  4,  298.  HDOntzeb,  ZfGW.  11,  2.  12,  526  (of.  Phil.  28,  242), 
OBiBBECK,  JJ.  77,  201.  HJobdax,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  167.  EBIhbens, 
JJ.  185,  65. — Such  a  rhythmical  system  (in  series,  each  containg  four  arses),  often 
supported  by  alliteration,  is  shown  e.g.  in  the  very  ancient  farmer^s  prayer  in 
Cato  BB.  141  etc.  BWestphal,  Metr.  d.  Or.  2<,  86.  JHuemeb,  ftlteste  lat-christl. 
Bhythmen  8.  BPetbb,  de  Bom.  precationum  carminibus  in  the  Commentt.  phiL 
in  hon.  Beifferscheidii,  Bresl.  1884,  67.    Cf .  §  85. 

2.  WCk)B88EN,  origines  poesis  rom.,  Berl.  1846.  BWestphal,  d.  ftlteste  Form 
der  rOm.  Poesie,  Tab.  1852.  HNettleship,  on  the  earliest  Italian  literature,  in  his 
lectures  45. — J  Wobdswobth,  Fragments  and  specimens  of  early  Latin  (down  to 
Varro  inclusively)  with  introductions  and  notes,  Oxford  1874.  FDAllbh,  Bemnants 
of  early  Latin,  Boston  1880. 

62.  The  old  Roman  kind  of  rhythm  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  saturnian,  i.e.  old  Italian,  verse.  A  division  into  two  halves 
is  its  prominent  feature.  Farther  the  accent  (high-tone)  seems 
to  be  of  principal  importance.  Of  the  arses  marked  thereby  there 
are  three  in  each  half  of  the  verse,  while  the  thesis  may  be  sup- 
pressed and  the  avoidance  of  hiatus  is  not  yet  recognised.  The 
thesis  may  be  disyllabic.  The  loose  structure  of  these  lines  is 
strengthened  by  alliteration.  Another  theory  regards  the  verse 
as  quantitative,  determines  its  character  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  prosody  in  connection  with  the  oldest  scenic  poets,  and  thus 
requires  for  the  arses  either  one  long  or  two  short  syllables,  and 
assumes  the  following  specimen  of  a  saturnian  : 

Malum    dabAtU    MeUUi    NaMo    poitae. 

The  saturnian  verse  was  supplanted  by  the  Greek  metres  of 
the  scenic  poets  and  Ennius,  but  survived  for  a  long  time  in 
popular  poetry ;  at  Borne  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  even 
sooner  than  elsewhere. 

1.  Yarbo  LL.  7,  86  Fauni  dei  Laiinorum  .  .  .:  hoa  vertibuSj  quoa  vocemt 
Satumio$^  in  ailvestribtu  locx$  traditum  ett  $olUoa  fart  futura  (of.  Fest.  225).  Mas. 
Vict.  GL.  6, 188  veraua  cut  prisca  apud  LeUium  aeUu  tamquam  Italo  st  indigenas 
Satumio  Hve  Faunio  nomen  dedit, 

2.  Sbbt.  Yerg.  G.  2,  885  *  versHms  incompiia  ludunt  ^ :  id  est  carminHnu  gtUumio 
metro  ccmponitis ;  quod  ad  rhyUimum  tclum  vulgaret  componere  eomueverutU,  CL 
TEvrvEL,  JJ.  77,  281.  Opinion  of  Niebuhr,  KFHebmann  (Kulturgesch.  2,  57), 
BWestphal  (Griech.  Metr.  2«,  36;  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1884,  840);  recently  repeatedly 
combated :  OKellbr,  d.  satum.  Yers  als  rhythmisch  erwiesen,  Prag  1888.  86  II. 
FBamobino,  riv.  fil.  1888,  425.  BThurnbtsen,  d.  Satnmier  ii.  s.  Yerh.  zor  apftt. 
Yolkspoesie,  HaUe  18%.  HGlbditsch  in  IwMtiller's  Handb.  2,  577.— If  so,  the 
later  popular  songs  would  be  a  mere  revival  of  the  original  prosody,  long  sup- 
pressed by  art-poetry  (see  however  WMeyeb,  rhythmische  Dicht.,  Abhh.  d. 
Mtinchn.  Ak.  17, 269).  Altogether  the  saturnian,  when  so  viewed,  forms  a  homo- 
geneous link  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  popular  poetry  (see  §  61, 1).  Of. 
Westphal,  LI.  85.  KBartsch,  d.  satum.  Yers  u.  d.  altdeutaohe  Langzeile,  Lpz. 
1887.    FAllek,  Zfvgl.  Sprachf.  24,  572. 

8.   Quantitative   theory.     The  later  theories  of   metre  seek  to  rank   the 
saturnian  verse  entirely  with  the  Greek  metrical  system.   Cabs.  Bass.  GL.  6,  265 
(9atumiuin)  nottri  existimaverunt  proprium  esfe  iUUicae  regionis^  ted  falluntur.     a 
Ghraecii  enim  vctrie  et  muUi$  modia  iracUUua  est    ,    ,    ,    no$iri  autstn  €mtiqiti^  ni  vere 
dioam  quod  appokret^  im  aunt  00  non  observata  lege  nee  uno  genera  cuatodito  ut  inter  ae 
eomeentiant  veraua,  aed  praeterquam  quod  duriaaimoa  fecerunt  etiam  eUioa  hreviorea, 
alice  longiorea  inaeruerunt  ut  nix  invenerim  ctpud  Naevium  quoa  pro  exempLo  ponerem 
.    .    .    optimua  eat  -quern  MeteUi  propoauerunt  de  Naevio    .    .    .    ^  Malum,  dabunt 
Metelli  Naevio  poetae\   hie  enim  aatumiua  eonatat  ex  hipponaetei  quadrati  iambicipoa' 
teriare  commote  et  phaUico  metro,    Chabisius  de  versu  saturuio :  §  419, 4.   The  quan- 
titative theory  is  represented  by  GHsBMAim  (Metrik  §  525),  KLachmahn  (*der 
Urheber  der  Bemerkungen  in  s.  Bruders  Abhh.  de  fontt.  Liv.  1,  78.  2;  de  die 
Alliensi  thes.  11,  wie  er  mir  selbet  gesagt  hat  ^  MHbbtz),  KOMOllbb  (ad  Fest. 
p.  896),  FBiTSCHL  (opusc.  4, 88  and  elsewhere)  and  the  scholars  named  further  on 
in  this  note.    Limitations  and  corrections  of  Bitschl^s  theory:  FBOcheleb  JJ. 
87, 880.    ASpbboel,  PhiL  28,  81.    TuKobsch,  de  versu  Sat.,  Moscow  1868.    The 
permanent  benefit  of  Bitschl^s  researches  has  been  to  establish  that  the  enquiry 
must  start  froi£  the  satumians  of  the  inscriptions  (collected  e.g.  in  B&cheleb^s 
anthoL  epigr.  lat.  8  [Bonn  1876],  p.  8-11  and  in  Havbt  LL    The  satumians  of 
AndronicuB  and  Naevius  are  (notwithstanding  LMtlller^s  argument  to  the  con- 
trary) of  seoondary  importance.     But  the  single  metrical  form  employed  by  a 
nation  still  without  literary  culture  cannot  have  been  tied  down  by  a  variety  of 
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artificial  and  difficult  rules,  which  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  unaided  ear. 
— LHayet,  de  satumio  Latinorum  versu.  inest  reliquiarum  quotquot  supersunt 
sylloge,  Par.  1880.  LMOlleb,  d.  saturri.  Vers  u.  s.  Denkmftler,  Lpz.  1885.  E 
Bahhkks,  FPB.  6. 19.    HUsener,  altgriech.  Versbau,  Bonn  1887,  77. 

4.  Popular  employment  of  this  metre,  detached  examples  in  inscriptions  etc. 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  Satumians  are  frequently  discernible 
in  records  preserved  by  the  historians.  Cabs.  Bass.  GL.  6, 265  in  tabulia  antiquis  gua$ 
triumphaturi  duces  in  Capitolio  figAant,  Festus  162  s.  v.  navali  corona.  Caes. 
Bass.  GL.  6,  265.  Lnrius  40,  52  (a.  575/179).  41,  28  (a.  580/174).  Schol.  Bob.  to 
Cic.  Arch.  p.  869  Or.  (a.  620/184).  Cf.  §  83.  86.  90,  5. 115  and  168,  7.  Satumians 
are  perhaps  also  to  be  found  in  Yarrows  Menippean  satires,  see  LMOlleb,  d.  satum. 
Vers  151.— BOcHELEB,  JJ.  77,  61.  Teuffel,  ib.  281.  WFbOhneb,  PhiL  18,  208. 
EBlHRSNs,  JJ.  129,  887.  Among  the  Oscans  and  Paelignians  the  satumian  was 
also,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  the  national  metre.  Cf. 
BOcHELEB,  BhM.  80,  441.  88,  274.  SBuooe,  altitaL  Studien  (Christiania  1878)  83. 
This  was  likewise  the  case  among  the  Umbrians,  as  appears  from  the  assonances 
in  the  Igubine  tables.  See  GFGbotbfend,  PRE.  4,  99.  Westphal,  ftlteste  rOm. 
Poesie  57 ;  Metr.  2^,  87.  Concerning  the  alliteration  in  the  satumian  see  HJordax, 
krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  175.    More  on  this  subject  §  98, 1. 

63.  As  regards  their  subjects  the  monuments  and  compositions 
of  the  oldest  time  are  chiefly  practical ;  they  partly  relate  to 
ritual,  partly  to  political  and  historical  matters,  some  being  of 
a  private,  others  of  a  public  character.  After  the  4th  century 
u.c.  Law  also  gains  some  significance  in  literature. 

From  the  year  890/864  there  was  a  permanent  stage  in  Bome ;  see  §  6,  8. 
FDGerlach,  griechischer  Einfluss  in  Bom  im  5.  Jahrh.  d.  St.,  Bas.  1872. 

a)  Conceening  Eitbs. 

64.  At  the  vernal  festivals  of  the  S alii  in  March  these  priests, 
during  their  processions,  used  to  sing  old  ritual  songs  (axamenta) 
in  honour  of  Mars  and  Quirinus,  which  had  become  unintelligible 

'as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  and  were  then 
accordingly  annotated ;  the  faithful  preservation  of  these  songs 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  at 
an  early  time. 

1.  They  are  ascribed  to  Numa:  Yarro  LL.  7,  8.    Cic.  de  or^,8^  197.    Hob.  £•/££> 
2, 1,  86.    Liv.  1,  2a    QuiHT.  1, 10, 20.  ,Ter.  Scaur.,  GL.  7,  2a    I^iomsd.  GL.  1, 47a  ' 
Both  colleges  of  the  Salii,  the  elder  Palatini  and  the  younger  Collini  (agonensee) 
had  such  songs.  Sery.  Verg.  Aen.  8, 285  duo  tunt  genera  Saliorunij  eiaU  in  Sediarihue 
earmintbua  invenitur.     In  gen.  Marquarx>t,  Staatsyerw.  8*,  427.     Pbkllkk,  rOm. 
MythoL  1«,  855. 

2.  Quint.  1,  10,  20  veraus  qucque  Saliorwfn  hdbent  carmen.  Delivery  of  the 
songs  cum  irijmdiis  eoUemnique  eaUatu  Lit.  1,  20,  4 ;  cf.  Hor.  C.  4,  1,  28. — ^Their 
obscurity,  Hor.  LL  Quint.  1,  6,  40  Saiiorum  oarmina  vix  eacerdotUme  euie  eaiie 
intdleda :  eed  ilia  mutari  vetat  rdigio  et  coneecratia  utendum  eeL  Henoe  the  com- 
mentary of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (Yarro  LL.  7,  2.    Fsst.  141. 146.  210. 289),  whereas  tlist 
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of  Sabidius  (Schol.  Vbboh.  to  Aen.  10,  241)  rests  oiily  on  Mai's  arbitrary  assump- 
tion. Preference  of  later  antiquarians,  Hor.  l.L  Gapitolin.  M.  Ant.  4.  Symmach. 
ep.  8, 44. 

8.  Collection  and  explanation  of  the  fragments,  e.g.  Besok,  opnsc.  1,  477. 
CoBssKN,  origg.  poes.  lom.  48.  55.  Wobdsw.,  EL.  564.  FPB.  29.  Of.  HJordax, 
krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gescb.  der  lat.  Spr.  211.  LHaykt,  de  versu  Sat.  248;  rev.  d.  pbiL 
4,15. 

4.  In  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  even  the  praises  of  princes 
were  inserted  in  the  songs  of  the  Salii,  e.g.  of  Augustus  (Dio  51,  20.    Mon.  Anc 
2,  21  ^nomengue  meitm  senatus  consuUq  indy  untm  est  in  atUiare  eetrmen=CIL.  8,  p. 
790.  791),  Qermanicus  (Tac.  A-  ^f^),  Drusus  (Tac.  A-  4i^),  Verus  <Iul.  Cap.  M.  ^/ ,  /j 
Ant.  21,  5)  and  Caracalla  (Spabtiax.  Carac  11,  6). 

66.  The  Arvalian  brotherhood,  who  held  their  annual 
festival  with  solemn  sacrifices,  field-processions  etc.  in  the  second 
half  of  May,  a  short  time  before  the  harvest,  had  also  their  un- 
varying ancient  songs,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  this  order  in  a.d.  218,  has  been  preserved.  It 
was  recited  with  lively  dance-like  movements  (tripudium)  and 
in  alternate  singing. 

1.  Very  important  fragments  (14-241  a.d.)  of  the  actaccUegiifratrum  Arvaiium 
have  been  frequently  found  since  1570  in  the  grove  of  the  dea  Dia  (who  was 
worshipped  by  this  brotherhood)  near  the  5th  milestone  of  the  via  Campana  (now 
the  Vigna  Ceccarelli),  especially  in  1777,  and  again  in  1866  and  following  years. 
The  principal  of  the  early  works  is :  G.  Mabini,  gli  atti  e  monumenti  de*  fratelli 
arvali.  Borne  1795 11.  Becent :  Acta  f ratrum  Arvaiium  quae  supersunt,  restituit  et 
illustr.  GHemzkx.  Acc.  fragmenta  fastorum  in  luco  Arval.  effossa,  BerL  1874  and 
cm  6,  2028  sqq.  In  addition  to  these  other  finds  e.g.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  211 ;  buU. 
arch.  1882,  72.  201.  1888,  110;  bulL  di  commiss.  arch,  di  Boma  12,  4.  14,  861 
Selection  in  Wilxahns  2870  sqq.  Cf.  in  general  Mabquabdt,  rOm.  Staatsverw 
8*,  447.    ThBibt  in  Boscher's  Lex.  d.  Myth.  1,  970. 

2.  In  the  record  of  the  year  218  (CIL.  6.  2104 ;  cf .  ib.  1, 28.  Wilm.  2879.  DIE. 
892)  we  read :  Pn  aacerdcUs  dun  succincti  ItbeUis  (text-books)  acceptis  carmen  de- 
§eindenU9  (Wkissbbodt,  obss.  in  S.  C.  de  Bacc.  81)  tripodaverunl  in  verba  haec.  Here 
foUows  the  text  of  the  song.  Facsimile  of  the  same  in  Bitschl,  PLM.  Tf .  86  (also 
JoBDAX  LI.  192).  Becent  treatises  concerning  the  chant:  FBOcheleb,  ind.  schol., 
Bonn  1876,  8.  LHavbt,  de  versu  Sat.,  Par.  1880,  218.  BJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  £. 
Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  189.  MBbAal,  rev.  crit.  1880, 128  ;*  m^m.  de  la  soc.  de  linguist. 
4  (1881),  878.  G^DOH,  restit.  et  interpret,  du  chan^^des  fr.  Arv.,  Par.  1882 ;  nouv. 
^nde  8ur  le  chant  L6mural  (!),  les  fr.  Arv.  etc..  Par.  1884.  CPauli,  altiatl.  Studd 
4  (1881),  1.    LMOllxb,  d.  satum^ers  9d. 

66.  67.  It  may  be  safbly  assumed  that  other  sacerdotal  bodies 
also  had  their  old  hymns  and  litanies.  There  existed  also  an- 
cient maxims  and  prophecies  in  satumian  metre,  attributed  by 
popular  opinion  to  Faunus,  Carmentis  and  others,  many  of  which 
were  collected  at  an  early  date,  though  far  more  were  interpo* 
lated  and  forged. 


; 
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1.  Enkius  ann.  v.  222  V.  %>9T9%hu»  qwo9  olim  Fetuni  vateaque  canebanl,  vate$  means 
a  priestly  singer  (as  opposed  to  poeta^  the  artistic  poet) :  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
ohscure.  Mommsen  Herm.  16,  620,  4  even  thinks  it  may  be  Gallic  in  its  deriva- 
tion. Fbst.  825  veratu  antiquiaaimij  quibus  Faunu9  fata  cednisae  haminibus  videiur^ 
Satumii  appellantur.    Similarly  Garmentis  gave  ififUrpovt  XP^I*^  (Plut.  qtiaest. 

W       pom,  66),  that  is  in  the  satumius  (Vabr.  LL.  7,  88).    Similiter  Marciua  et  PMiciua 
/^y       vatea  ceciniaae  dicuntur  (Cic.  div.  V^).    Hor.  E.  2,  1,  26  annoaa  vdumina  ixUum^ 
and  also  Pobphtbio  :  veterea  libroa  Marci  vatia  Sibyllaeque  et  aimilium.    Gf .  Fest.  826 
ex  libria  aibyllinia  et  vaticinio  Marci  V€Uia,    Corssen,  origg.  6. 162. 

2.  Marcins  (Cic.  1.1.  Li v.  25, 12  and  MHcrtz  on  that  passage  and  JJ.  109,  268 ; 
Macr.  sat.  1,  17.  Plih.  NH.  7,  119.  Porphtr.  1.1. ;  cf .  Fbst.  165 :  t fi  carmine  Cn, 
Marcii)  lived  some  time  (uncertain  how  long)  before  the  second  Punic  war  (vatea 
hie  Marctua  Uluatria  fuerat  etc.  Liv.  1.1.).  Several  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Cic.  div.J^89  (Marcii  frairea^  ncbili  loco  nati),  2^M^  (nee  I^ibiicio  neado  ck*,  nee 
Marciia  vatibua).    Serv.  Aen.  6,  70.    Stmmacb.  ep.  4,  84  Marciorum  veUum  divinatio 

'{ '  \y  caducia  c&rticibua  inculcata  eat,  Cf.  §  8^f^  Beconstruction  in  satumians  of  the 
specimens  in  Livt  1.1.  by  Westphal,  Form  d.  ftlt.  rOm.  Poesie  58.  But  there  are 
unmistakeable  instances  of  the  hexameter  rhythm,  and  accordingly  we  must 
assume  either  a  later  recasting  in  hexameters  (Bibbbck,  JJ.  77,  204)  or  corruption 
(BXhbens  FPB.  21).  IsiD.  or.  6,  8,  12  (an  improbable  statement)  apud  Latinoa 
Marciua  vcUea  primua  praecepta  compoauit,  ex  qu^ma  eat  Ulud  ^poatremua  dicaa,  primua 
taceaa:   Cf.  Wobdbw.  EL.  288.     FPB.  86.  294. 


b)  Political  and  Historical  Documents. 

68.  The  following  treaties  of  alliance  are  mentioned  in  the 
Eegal  period :  1)  the  apocryphal  treaty  of  Romulus  with  the 
Veientines  of  100  years'  duration ;  2)  TuUus  Hostilius'  treaty 
with  the  Sabines ;  3)  Servius  Tullius'  treaty  with  the  Latins ; 
4)  Tarquinius'  (Superbus  ?)  peace  with  Gabii. 

1.  DiONTS.  antiq.  2,  55  ^n^Xact  ip€xdpa^  rdt  ifuXaytatt  according  to  Greek 
custom.  —  2.  DiONTS.  8.  88  ffriJXat  drrtypdtpovt  04vr€t^  cf .  Hor.  £.  2, 1,  24  sq. 

8.  DiONYS.  4.  26  cHiKiiv  KoravKtvacas  X"*^^^  fypayf/tv  iv  rairrQ  etc.,  and  it  was 
ypamuoLTwv  x^/xucr^pat  ^XXi/yuc^,  dC%  r6  xoKaihv  ii  *£XXds  ixpciTo,  Historical  ?  cf .  Momm- 
SBK,  BG.  1«,  216.  Ihnb  BG.  1,  58.  Detlei-ben,  Phil.  20,  448.-4.  It  was  written  on 
the  hide  of  the  ox  then  sacrificed,  ypofifMcip  dpxo^oU,  and  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Sancus,  Dionys.  4,  58.  Cf .  Paul.  Festi  56.  Hob.  1.1.  Mommsen  is  against  con- 
necting it  with  Tarquinius  Superbus,  BG.  1*,  216.  See  also  Schwboleb,  BG.  1, 
18.  21.  87.  48.  789. 

69.  In  the  oldest  time  of  the  Brepublic  we  find  1)  the  docu- 
ment comprising  the  maritime  and  commercial  treaty  with 
Carthage,  supposed  to  date  from  a.  u.c.  245/b.c.  509  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic  ;  2)  the  treaty  with  king  Porsena ;  3)  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins  dating  261/493 ;_  4)  the  Foedus 
Ardeatinum  in  the  year  310/444.     To  these  we  may  add  5)  the 
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lex  tribunicia  prima  of  the  year  261/493  and  6)  the  lex  Icilia 
de  Aventino  publicando,  of  the  year  298/466. 

1.  PoLTB.  8.  22  duiBiJKM  .  .  .  dt  Kofi*  tcop  Ijp  dvyorbw  ixpipitrrara  8i€pfiriv€i<rain'€s 
rjft£ts  inrcyeypa^^ofiep,  rriXuca&ni  yiip  ij  hio4>OfA  y4yo0€  r^t  dtaX^rrov  JccU  TO/jd  'Pw^uUocs 
T7J9  PV9  Tp6t  Hip  iipxalaif  A^re  Toi)f  irwertardTcm  (via  fjMK.it  i^  irurrdaeus  diwKpiPiiw. 
Thifi  frequently  controverted  statement  of  Polybioe  has  been  more  and  more  con- 
firmed by  the  inscriptions  found  in  recent  years,  of  which  some  date  back  to  the 
3rd  cent,  u.c  (§  88). 

2.  Plis.  NH.  84,  189  injeedere  quod  eaymltit  regibtu  populo  rom,  dedit  Porsena 
nomttuUim  cmnprehensum  inveniinuB  ne/erro  nin  in  agri  cultu  uteretur, — 8.  Cic.  Balb. 
^y.^  foeduM  .  .  .  qued  quidem  nuper  in  columna  ahenea  meminimua  post  rotira 
incisum  et  peracriptum  fuisat,  Gf .  Liv.  2,  88.  Fest.  166.  Dionys.  6,  95.  Mommsen, 
Herm.  5, 281.— 4.  Liv.  4, 7.  Mommsen,  rOm.  Chronol.*  98.-5.  Fest.  818, 80.— 6.  Liv. 
8,  81.  DioHTs.  10, 82.  ScHWBOLEB,  BG.  2,  895. 

70.  The  so-called  leges  regiae,  supposed  to  be  decrees  and 
decisions  of  the  Boman  Idngs,  and  which  partly  affect  an  antique 
diction  and  are  of  a  religious  character,  in  reality  represent 
traditional  laws  of  a  very  high  age,  which  were  not,  however, 
written  down  tiU  a  later  time  and  were  then  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  single  kings. 

1.  HEDiBKSxR,  Vereuche  z.  Krit.  u«  Ausleg.  d.  Quellen  d.  r<)m.  Bechts  (1828) 
284.  ScHWTCLBR,  BG.  1,  28.  572.  664.  OBsuns,  fontes  iur.*  1  sq.  Wordsw.,  EL. 
258.  Momissir,  Staatsr.  2,  40.  MVoiqt,  d.  leges  regiae,  Lpz.  1876.  77  II  (Abh.  d. 
s&chs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  555.  648). 

• 

71.  The  collection  of  these  supposed  leges  regiae  was  after  its 
author  called  ius  Papirianum.  As  the  oldest  ius  civile  coin- 
cides with  the  ius  sacrum,  the  contents  of  that  collection,  with 
regard  to  some  decrees  in  it,  might  to  a  certain  degree  be  de- 
scribed as  ius  civile,  but  more  strictly  it  consisted  of  sacerdotal 
rules.  The  collection  seems  never  to  have  received  an  official 
sanction. 

1.  PoMFOH.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  §  2  quae  omnea  (leges  regiae)  ctmecriptae  exstant  injtibro^ 
Sextii  Papirii,  qui  fuit  iUia  temporibue  quibue  Superbna  .  .  .  m  liber  appetlatur 
iue  civile  Papirianum  .  .  .  quod  (Pajnriue)  legee  sine  erdine  lotas  in  utlkm  com- 
posmiL  ib.  §  86  fuit  in  primis  peritus  (turn)  P,  Papirius,  qui  leges  regias  in  unum 
cmUuliL  Dioirrs.  8,  86  cU  wepl  r&w  UpQtf  dtaypa^  (dt  UotiwiKios '^i^tari/iaaTo)  fjuerii 
T^  ixfieMp^  rum  fituriXivp  els  ia^aypaip^  Srifioalaif  atBts  ^9i^<rar  inr  dfdp6s  lepwpiirrmi 
VeUv  Jlawiplw  etc  Cf .  ib.  8, 70, 1.  On  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  personality 
and  date  of  Pap.  see  Schweoler,  BG.  1,  24.  Cf.  OClason,  JJ.  108,  719.  Granius 
Flaccus*  (§  199,  7)  liber  de  iure  Papiriano  is  quoted  by  Paulus  dig.  50, 16, 144.  Cf. 
WBew,  PBE.  4.  660.    ESchOix,  XH  tabb.  51.    MVoigt  (see  §  70, 1)  p.  670. 

72.  The  common tarii  regum,  though  wrongly  professing 
to  be  works  of  the  kings  themselves,  seem  to  have  contained  de- 
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creea  concerning  the  kingly  privileges  and  functions,  very  ancient 
as  to  the  facts  themselves,  and  written  down  and  collected  in 
'historical  time. 

1.  Cic.  p.  Bab.  p.  r.  15  ex  annalium  monumentia  atque  ex  regum  conimentariu. 
We  find  special  mention  of  c^mmenlarii  Numae  (Liv.  1,  81)  which  Ancus  Martins 
in  eUbum  eUUa  proponere  In  publico  iubet  (Lnr.  1,  82,  cf.  Dionyb.  8,  86).  ^tToituHutara. 
^ovfui  (Plut.  Marcell.  S)=lihri  Numae  (Piso  ap.  Plim.  NH.  28,  14)=lege$  Numae 
(Sery.  Aen.  6,  860)=^  PompUii  regie  in  Pontijicum  librie  (Fsst.  p.  189).  Cf. 
§  71,  1.  So  also  commentarii  Servii  TuUii  (Lit.  1,  60)  ^c^Mcrtptio  dasaium  and  cen- 
turiarum  (Fest.  246.  249),  and  in  its  contents  B,\80=censariae  tabuUMe  (Gic.  orat. 
156).  ScHWEOLER,  BG.  1,  27 ;  cf.  545.  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht  2, 10.  MYoiot  1. 1. 
647. 

2.  The  books  of  Numa  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects,  discovered  a. 
578/181,  for  which  Piso  and  Hemina  are  the  earliest  authorities  and  which  must 
be  due  to  a  forgery  or  mystification,  are  of  a  different  character ;  this  is  the 
earliest  example  we  have  of  such  pretended  *  finds  ^  (EBohde  gr.  Boman  272,  2). 
Varro  (de  cultu  deorum)  ap.  Auoustin.  civ.  dei  7,  84.  Liv.  40,  29.  Plin.  NH.  18, 
84.  EvLabaulx  (on  the  books  of  king  Noma)  in  his  Studd.  d.  klass.  Altert., 
Begensb.  1854,  92  and  to  the  contrary  Schweoler,  BG.  1,  564. 

73.  The  priests  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  writing ;  they 
framed  rules  for  religions  worship  and  ritual,  made  compilations 
of  the  rulings  of  the  priestly  colleges  on  cases,  sacerdotal  or 
administrative,  which  might  serve  as  precedents  for  future 
occasions  (libri  and  commentarii  pontificum),  and  kept 
records  of  their  meetings  (acta,  §  77). 

1.  Vague  citations  {pontificee  dicunt,  docent^  apud  p.  legimue  etc.)  Varro  LL.  5, 23. 
^  ^  o  CoLUM.  2,  21,  5.    Macr.  sat.  S,J20,  2. — Val.  Prob.  GL.  4,  271  in  legibue  pMieit  ponti- 

,A\«,,  A.-,  '^»^  .  ficumque  monumentia, 

AO  2.  Pontificum  libri,  Cic.  de  or.  l^J^    Hor.  £.  2,  1,  26.    Fest.  189  ieatimonio 

Si  eaae  librae  pontificum,  in  quUme  ait  etc.  Macr.  sat.  LX%121. — pont^di  libri,  Varr. 
LL.  5,  98.  Cic.  rep.  2,  54 ;  cf .  ND.  1,  84.  Fest.  do6.—pontificalea  libri,  Sen.  ep.  108, 
81.  Serv.  Verg.  Eel.  5,  66.  G.  1,  21.  A.  12,  608 ;  cf .  Ltd.  mens.  4,  20.--Zt&r»  eaeri, 
Serv.  G.  1,  272.  lUtri  aacrorum,  Fest.  141. — commentarii  a<Mcrorum  (pontifiealium), 
Fest.  165.  286.  d60,—<^mentarii  pontificum,  Gic.  Brut.  6&v  de  dom.  186.  Liv.  4, 8. 
^  ^  6,  1.  Plih.  NH.  18, 14.  Quint.  %^  12.— tcpo^orrcSr  ypa^,  Diohts.  8,  56.  Upal  94kroi, 
ib,  1,  78.  iepal  pifiXoi,  ib.  10,  1. — The  indigitamenta  (^  formulas  used  in  invocation  ' 
Spp  CoMfeEN,  de  Volsconun  ling.,  Naumb.  1858,  19),  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
^  Pi6iKifices,  i.e.  pontificalea  libri,  Serv.  G.  1.  21. — Were  the  eitcra  Argeorum  men- 
tioned by  Varro  LL.  5,  45  derived  from  the  libH  pontifidi  f  See  HJordah,  r&n. 
Topogr.  2,  287.  599. 

8.  Ambrosch,  de  aacria  Rom,  librie.  Part  I,  Bresl.  1840  and  d.  Beligionsbticher 
d.  Bom.,  Bonn  1848  (Z.  f.  Kath.  Thcol.).  Schweoler  BG.  1,  81.  ELObbert, 
quaest.  pontificales,  Berl.  1859,  79.  ^HObmer,  JJ.  79,  407.  MVoiot  (§  70,  1)  p. 
648.  ABkifferscheid,  JB.  1880  8,  274.  PPreibisch,  de  libris  pontificiis,  Bresl. 
1874 ;  fragmenta  libr.  pontificiorum,  Tilsit  1878. 
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74.  The  Pontifices,  who  possessed  the  art  of  keeping  account 
of  the  time,  arranged  also  the  fasti,  i.e.  a  list  of  the  days  for 
'  awards '  or  the  administration  of  the  law  (dies  agendi,  dies  fasti), 
this  being  part  of  the  table  of  each  month  (Kalendarium),  enume- 
rating also  the  feasts,  games,  markets,  sacrifices  etc.  falling  on 
each  day,  to  which  were  gradually  joined  first  the  anniversaries 
of  disasters,  and  then  other  short  notices  of  historical  events,  as 
well  as  observations  on  the  rising  of  certain  constellations.  After 
these  fasti  had  been  made  public  (§  88),  private  persons  also 
undertook  the  compilation  of  fasti  in  the  shape  of  tables  or 
books,  and  they  became  the  subjects  of  learned  discussions. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  era  (709/46)  these  publica- 
tions became  again  official,  and  were  made  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  quality  of  pontifez  maximus.  "We  possess  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  calendars  which  were  engraved  or  written  (painted)  at 
Bome  and  in  neighbouring  Italian  towns,  and  which  extend  from 
the  8th  century  u.c.  to  the  time  of  Claudius  (from  a.  723/31  B.C. 
to  804/61  A.D.).  When  the  new  chronology  had  become  suffici- 
ently famiUar,  the  industry  of  private  persons  found  there  a  new 
field.  There  are  still  two  complete  calendars  in  existence,  an 
official  one  of  the  4th  century  written  by  Furius  Dionysius 
Philocalus  a.d.  364,  and  a  Christian  revision  of  the  official 
calendar,  composed  by  Polemius  Silvius  (a.d.  448  sq.). 

1.  Yasbo  LL.  6,  29  dieifaati  per  quo$  pradartbui  omnia  verba  eine  piaado  licet 
farL  •  .  amtrarii  horum  vocaniur  die$  nefasti,  per  quo$  diet  nefae/ari  praetorem 
'do  dieo  addieo,^  itaque  mm  poieH  agi,  Cf.  ib.  6,  58.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  48.  Liv.  1,  19 
idem  (Noma)  nefaeioe  diet  faetmque  fecit.  Cf.  CIL.  1,  p.  861.-^ubt.  lol.  40  faeUm 
correxity  torn  pridem  vitio  poiU^ficum  per  intercalandi  licetUiam  turhaloe  »  introduction 
of  the  Julian  era;  cf.  Aug.  81.  Capit.  M.  Antonin.  10  faHie  dice  iudictariot 
addidit, — Petboh.  80  altera  tabula  in  poele  tridinii  pra^xa  hdbebat  inscripium  lunae 
cureum  HeUarumque  eeptem  imaginee  pictaty  et  qui  die$  boni  quique  incammodi  eteent 
dietinguemU  bulla  notabantur,—Cic.  Phil.  2,  87  adecribi  iuseit  in  fcutis  ad  Lupercalia : 
C\  Caeeari  .  ,  ,  M.  Antonium  .  .  .  regnum  detulieee,  Caeearem  uti  nUuieee.  On 
Domitian^s  acceasion  a  committee  of  the  senate  was  appointed  qui  faetos  adulatiane 
temparmn/oedatoe  exonerarent.  Tag.  H.  4,  40.    Cf.  CIL.  1,  p.  877^. 

2.  JFWotacf  NobUiar  (§  126,  1)  in  fcutie  quoe  in  aede  Hereulis  Muearum  (a. 
565/189)  jwtvt^,  Macs.  sat.  1,  12;  cf.  18  extr.  Vabbo  LL.  6,  88.  Censorih.  d.  n. 
20. 22.  Chasis.  GL.  1,  188.  Together  with  the  announcements  of  the  days  and 
festivals  they  also  gave  explanations. 

B.  Suet,  gramm.  17  Verriue  Flaccue  atatuam  habet  JPraeneate,  in  inferiore 
(euperiore)  fori  parte,  circa  hemicydium  in  quo  faetos  a  $e  ordinatot  et  marmoreo 
pariHi  incieoe  pMiearat.  Bemains  of  these  fasti  were  fotind  in  1771,  not  indeed  in 
the  forum  of  Praeneste,  hut  more  than  8  km.  from  the  town,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  huilding  belonging  to  a  late  period.    Hemzkm,  bull.  archeoL  1864,  70.— 
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Best  edited  in  CIL.  1,  p.  811.  Gf.  Bebgk,  JJ.  105,  87.  Against  the  doubt  of 
OHiRSCHFELD  (Herm.  9, 106)  as  to  whether  these  fasti  praenestini  are  an  original 
work  of  Yerrius,  see  Yahlem,  ind.  schol.  Berol.  1877/78  p.  5. 

4.  Works  entitled  *  fasti '  (Pest.  87,  19.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  667)  were  written  by 
Junius  Gracchanus,  Cincius,  Ovid  (regarding  calendars  drawn  from  Ovid^s  fasti : 
§  249,  6),  Nisus,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Julius  Modestus  (de  feriis),  Cornelius  Labeo 

i^^  etc  Festus  67.  Macros,  sat.  1,  J.1,  50.  Merkel^s  pref .  to  his  edition  of  Ovid^s 
Fasti  p.  LI  1 1.  MoMMSEir,  CIL.  1,  p.  868. — Astronomical  fasti  of  Clodius  Tusous 
§  268,  5. 

5.  The  best  collection  of  epigraphic  fasti  (hemerologia  and  menologia)  is  by 
MoMMBEN,  CIL.  1,  p.  298-860  (with  archaeological  commentarii,  ib.  p.  861-412). 
Additions :  Ephem.  epigr.  e.g.  1,  88.  8,  5.  86,  4, 1. — The  fasti  of  the  city  of  Borne 
also  CIL.  6,  p.  625.  Cf.  Mommsev,  BOm.  Chronol.  '20a  The  Boman  calendar  of 
festivals  is  presented  comprehensively,  from  inscriptional  and  literary  sources,  in 
JMarquabdt^s  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8',  567. 

6.  Only  the  parts  written  in  capitals  in  the  calendars  engraved  on  stone 
belong  to  the  oldest  Boman  calendar,  originally  perhaps  a  part  of  the  XTI  tables ; 
all  additions  in  small  writing  are  later.  Mommsen,  BhM.  14,  82.  85;  CIL.  1, 
p.  861  sq.  The  excerpts  from  the  official  calendar  in  those  now  extant  are 
arbitrary  and  betray  ignorance.    Mommsen  CIL.  1,  p.  868**. 

7.  On  the  Mons  Albanus  near  Bome  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juppiter 
Latiaris  have  been  found  remains  of  the  annual  tables  of  the  Feriae  Latinae 
(dating  from  808/451  b.c.  to  109  a.d.  ;  now  collected  CIL.  6,  p.  455.  Cf.  Mommsen, 
rOm.  Forsch.  2,  97.  DbBossi,  eph.  epigr.  2,  98. — List  of  the  festivals  of  the  temple 
of  Augustus  at  Cumae :  CIL.  1,  p.  810 ;  Mommsen.  Herm.  17,  681. 

8.  The  official  calendar  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  was  in  the  year  854  copied  by  the  calligrapher  Furius  Dionysius  Philocalus 
(§  422,  2),  who  illustrated  it  with  numerous  pictures  (published  by  Strzygowski, 
Jahrb.  d.  deutschen  arch.  Inst.,  Suppl.  1)  and  epigrams  (see  EBIhrens  PLM.  1, 208). 
It  was  preserved  in  two  copies,  the  one  of  which  (Peirescianum,  saec  YIU/IX) 
was  again  lost  and  now  exists  only  in  two  copies  of  the  17th  century  (at  BmsselB 
and  in  the  Yatican  Library) ;  of  the  2nd  (saec.  IX),  originally  at  Strasburg,  now 
at  Bern,  only  December  is  still  extant,  but  at  Yienna  there  is  a  complete  copy  of 
it  made  in  1480.  The  best  edition  is  by  Mommsen  CIL.  1,  p.  884  with  his  treatise 
on  the  chronicler  of  a.  854,  in  Abh.  d.  sikchs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1  (1850),  550,  and  the 
summary  CIL.  1,  p.  882. 

9.  The  calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  was  written  a.  448  sq.  under  Yalentinian 
III  and  is  addressed  to  the  bishop  Eucherius  (§  457,  6).  In  his  Christian  seal  the 
author  has  omitted  all  that  seemed  like  pagan  superstition,  and  added  historical 
data  (e.g.  twmina  omnium  provinciarum  of  the  year  885 ;  see  Seeck  on  the  not.  dign. 
p.  254.  BiEBE  geogr.  180)  and  grammatical  and  meteorological  observations  etc  of 
his  own.  It  is  preserved  in  a  Brussels  MS. ;  best  edited,  in  correspondence  with 
that  of  Philocalus,  by  Mommsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  885.  See  also  his  treatise  on  the  Later- 
culus  of  Polemius  Silvius,  in  the  Abh.  der  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  W.  8  (1858),  281 ;  on  Cassio- 
dorus,  ibid.  8,  694,  and  the  resume  CIL.  1,  p.  888. 

10.  Besides  these  we  have  a  rural  calendar,  containing  the  rustic  business, 
festivals,  the  length  of  months  and  days  etc.  (menologium  rusticum),  in  two  ver- 
sions, not  differing  materially :  menol.  rust.  Colotianum  and  Yallense,  edited  CIL4 
1,  p.  858  and  CIL.  6,  2805.  6. 
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75.  From  denoting  lists  of  days  and  months,  the  name  of 
fasti  was  also  transferred  to  lists  of  years  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  annual  magistrates  (fasti  consulares),  the  triumphs 
held  in  each  year  (fasti  triumphales),  and  the  priests  (fasti 
sacerdotales).  Fragments  of  fasti  in  this  sense  of  the  word  have 
likewise  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  the  fasti  capitolini  are  by 
far  the  most  important. 

1.  FloMli  as  lists  esp.  of  magistrates,  e.g.  Lit.  9, 18 :  in  annaltbua  fnagUiratuum 
fcutiaque,  Cic.  Pi^-SO  Ao§  amtuUs  feuti  uUi  ferre  poamnt  f  ad  Brut.  1, 15  in  fcutia 
women  adfcrihUur  ;  cf.  Tag.  A.  8, 17  namen  fcutia  radere  (see  Mommsen,  Herm.  9,  278). 
Trxbell.  OaUien.  15  ChUienum  tyrannum  in  faaioa  puUicoa  retUdtrunt, — Lists  of 
consuls  for  conyenient  reference :  Cic.  Att.  4,  8^,  2  non  minus  longaa  iam  in  codicil- 
l4)runi  fcuiia  fiUurorum  contulum  paginuUu  habent  quam  faciorum. — KCichorius,  de 
fastis  consiilaribus  antiquiss.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 171. 

2.  The  fasti  capitolini  (so  called  from  the  place  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conser- 
vatori  on  the  Capitol  which  the  fragments  at  present  occupy)  were  a  chronological 
list  of  the  consuls,  censors,  dictators  and  magg.  eqq.  (fasti  consulares  in  their 
principal  contents) ;  they  were  engraved  about  720/84  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Hegia,  the  residence  of  the  pontif  ex  maximus,  and  separate  additions  were  made 
to  them,  in  the  same  place,  up  to  about  the  year  766/18  a.d.  :  to  these  were  added 
as  an  appendix  (about  the  year  742/12),  on  neighbouring  pillars,  the  list  of 
triumphs,  f.  triumphales,  more  correctly  acta  triumphorum,  then  the  register  of 
ludi  saeculares,  terminating  with  those  under  Domitian  (a.  841/88). 

8.  The  fasti  capitolini  and  the  other  fragments  of  consular  and  triumphal 
fasti  preserved  in  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  and  of 
Augustus,  best  edited  by  WHekzem,  CIL.  1,  p.  415  (additions :  £ph.  epigr.  1,  42. 
154.  2,  210.  8, 11.  4, 192.  258.  On  the  Capitoline  fasti  cf.  also  OHibschfeld,  Herm. 
9,  96. 11,  154.  MoMMSKV,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  58.  BBobqhesi,  oeuvr.  9, 1.— Fasti  of  the 
fratres  arvales  from  752/2  to  790/87,  containing  the  consuls  and  the  praetor  urb. 
and  peregr.  for  each  year,  in  the  appendix  to  Henzkn^s  Acta  fr.  Arval.,  Berl.  1874 
and  CIL.  6,  2295. — A  comparative  resum^  of  the  statements  of  authors  and  the 
MS.  and  inscriptional  lists  of  .the  consuls  in  the  years  245/509  to  766/18  is  given 
by  MoMMsnr  CIL.  1,  p.  488.  As  a  supplement  to  this  JKusin,  fasti  consulares  a 
Caesaris  nece  ad  imp.  Diocletianum,  Lps.  1881. 

4.  The  remains  of  the  sacerdotal  fasti  (fasti  augurum,  saliorum  Palatinorum, 
sodalium  Augustalium  Claudialium,  sacerdotum  Jovis  propugnatoris  etc.)  of  the 
city  of  Borne  have  been  collected  CIL.  6, 1976  sqq. 

76..  From  the  lists  drawn  up  by  priests  and  originally  not 
intended  for  publication  we  should  separate  the  annales  pon- 
tificum, which  were  from  the  very  beginning  composed  for 
publication,  and  also  styled  annales  maximi,  but  not  because  they 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  He  annuaUy  exhibited  in 
public  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memorable  events  of  the  year, 
with  special  mention  of  the  prodigies  (regularly  mentioned  from 
605/249)  were  set  down  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  This  was 
a  very  old  custom  and  was  observed  until  the  7th  century  u.c. 
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But  when  notes  and  publications  of  this  sort  by  writers  became 
more  common,  the  official  ones  were  discontinued.  "When  they 
were  collected  and  put  into  the  shape  of  a  volume,  they  formed 
a  collection  of  80  books.  But  as  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
the  official  residence  of  the  pontifez  maximus  (the  Begia  close  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum),  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
fire,  it  follows  that  those  parts  of  the  collection  which  concerned 
the  oldest  time  must  have  been  restored  from  recollection  and 
were  less  trustworthy,  indeed  the  statements  as  to  the  very 
oldest  times  must  have  been  mere  fictions. 

1.  Paul.  126  maximi  annales  appeUabantur  non  (?)  (a^  magnitudiney  $ed  quod 
eo8  ponttfex  maximut  con/ecisaet ;  cf.  Seby.  Aen.  1,  877  (n.  2).  Macr.  sat.  8,  2,  17. 
Cic.  Leg.  1|  6  annaUa  pontificum  maximorum  quUms  nihil  potest  ette  ieiuniuBy  and 
(after  him)  Quint.  10,  2,  7  pontificum  annates,  Gf.  6  rapd  roit  dpxttpeikn  (thus 
Niebuhr  for  dyxt^reOaty  deposited  with  the  pont.  max.,  therefore  in  the  Begia; 
see  §  75,  2)  K€inevos  tLpu^  in  Dionts.  Hal.  1,  74.  Annates  puUici  in  Cic.  rep.  2,  28. 
DioMED.  GL.  1,  484.  The  name  maximi  is  no  doubt  of  later  origin,  when  there 
were  also  other  annals  by  other  authors  and  of  less  extent. 

2.  Seby.  Aen.  1,  873  ita  annates  conficiebantur :  tabutam  deaCbatam  quotmmis 
pontifex  maximus  hahuUy  in  qua  praescriptis  consulum  nominibus  el  aliofum  maffis- 
tratuum  digna  memoratu  nolare  consuevereU,  domi  mititiaequey  terra  marique  gesta^  per 
singutos  dies  (indicating  the  days  [see  n.  4]  and  in  chronological  order),  cuius 
diligentiae  annuos  commentetrios  in  octoginta  libros  veteres  retlulerunt  eosque  a  ponii' 

Uy  fictbus  maximis,  a  quibus  fiAant^  annales  maximos  appdtarunt,  Gell.^^,^%-^  in 
annatibus  maximis^  libro  undedmo.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  publication  in 
book  form  rendered  the  genuine  substance  of  the  ofELcial  announoonents.  The 
few  remaining  fragments  arouse  suspicion :  BOcheler,  BhM.  41,  2. 

8.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  52  a&  initio  rerum  romanarum  (an  exaggerated  rhetorical 
phrase)  usque  ad  P,  Mucium  pontificem  maximum  (c  a.  681/128  down  to  640/114; 
see  §  188,  4)  res  omnes  singulorum  annorum  mandabat  litteris  pontifex  maximus 
referebatque  in  aibum  et  proponebat  tabutam  domiy  potestas  ut  esset  populo  cognoeeendi : 
ii  qui  etiamnunc  annales  maodmi  nominantur.  Their  ofELcial  character  and  the  fact 
of  their  being  designed  for  popular  use  produced  intentional  distortion  as  well  as 
suppression  of  the  historical  truth ;  see  HNisssv,  Krit.  Unters.  97. 

4.  Cato  ap.  Gell.  2,J28^  6  non  lubel  scribere  quod  in  tabula  apud  pomiifieem 
maximum  est^  quotiens  cmnona  cara,  quotiens  lunae  aut  sotis  2iimffif  ealigo  amt  ^aliut^ 
quid  obstiterit.  Cf.  Cic.  rep.  1,  25  ea;  hoc  die,  quern  apud  Ennium  et  in  maximis 
annalitms  consignatum  videmus^  superiores  sotis  defectiones  reputatae  sunL  But  the 
regular  noting  down  of  prodigies  by  the  pontifices  was  introduced  only  after  the 
year  5a)/249.    JBernats,  ges.  Abh.  2,  807.    OJahn^s  Obsequens  p.  XX. 

5.  Livy  and,  most  likely,  Dionysius  do  not  seem  to  have  made  direct  use  of 
the  aim.  max. ;  see  Schwbolbb  BG.  1,  8, 11.  Diovrsius  indeed  says  4,  80  ir  rait 
ipiawrlois  dpaypcupais  jcard  r6v  rcccapoKorrhv  ipiavrbif  rrjt  TtXXlou  dpxyh  rdr  *Appoihrra 
T€T€\€vniK&ra  TapciXi^o^er :  but  these  expressions  may  be  meant  to  denote  writers 
of  annals ;  cf.  4,  7  (L.  Piso  Frugi  if  rah  itnavfflon  Tpay/iaTilais)  and  15  (idem  iv  rj 
vpiirrju  rOv  ipiawrlww  dfaypei^iaif), 

6.  JGHuLLBMAXH,  de  annalibus  maximis,  Amsterd.  1855.  EHCbxxk,  JJ.  79. 401. 
HPeter,  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  yiii. 


Or 
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77.  Like  the  college  of  the  pontifices,  the  augurs  had  likewise 
their  books  (libri  or  commentarii  augurum).  In  the  same  maimer 
there  were  Ubri  Saliorum  and  commentarii  XVvirorum.  Besides 
this,  the  various  colleges  of  priests  kept  their  albums  or  fasti, 
being  chronological  lists  of  the  priests  as  well  as  the  minutes 
(acta)  of  their  official  transactions. 

1.  Libri  augurum^  e.g.  Varbo  LL.  5,  21.  88.  58.  7,  51.  Cic.  rep.  1,  68.  2,  54. 
n.  deor.  1, 72.  2, 11.  de  dom.  89.  Gell.  18^14, 1./ J'est.  258. 822.  Serv.  A.  4, 45.  9, 
20.  C&mmefUarii  tMugurunij  Cic.  de  div.  2,  42.  Fest.  817.  Seby.  A.  1,  898.  From 
these  libri  auguralea  the  only  connected  piece  preserved  is  a  formula  in  Yarro  LL. 
7,  8  (on  this  see  HJordah,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Sprache  89). — PBegell, 
de  atignrom  publicomm  libris,  part.  I,  Bresl.  1878;  fragmenta  auguralia  coll. 
PBsosLL,  Hirschb.  1882 ;  the  same  in  Commentatt.  in  hon.  A.  Beifferscheidii,  Bresl. 
1884,  61.    FABraube,  libr.  de  discipl.  augur,  ante  Aug.  mortem  relL  I,  Lpz.  1875. 

2.  Libri  Saliarum^  Yarro  LL.  6, 14. 

8.  Cammemlarii  XVvirorumy  Cemsorin.  17,  9. 10. 11. 

4.  On  the  fasti  sacerdotales  see  §  75,  4.  On  the  acta  fratrum  arvalium  see 
§  65, 1.    Lex  coUegii  Aesculapii  et  Hygiae  of  158  a.d.  in  Or.  2417  Wilm.  820. 

5.  There  existed  Latin  translations  and  editions  of  the  books  of  ritual  of  the 
harospioes  written  in  the  Etruscan  language  {Etruseae  disciplinae  libri,  libri 
TaffHici^  after  Tage»^  the  promulgator  of  this  doctrine,  Vegonici  after  Vegone,  Begoe 
nympha).  Traces  of  a  Latin  version  e.g.  Serv.  Aen.  1, 42,  where  the  word  manubiae 
is  quoted  from  the  libri  Etruscorum,  in  the  gromat.  p.  848  Lachm.  (a  fragmehi^of 
the  fYegone,  see  also  §  58,  2),  and  even  distinct  traces  of  an  hexameter  version  in 
Amm.  Uamc  17, 10,  2  (OMOllsr's  Etr.  2^  25.    BIhrens,  FPB.  422). 

78.  The  temporal  magistrates  also  had  their  corresponding 
notes,  partly  such  as  were  written  by  them  (commentarii 
magistratuum),  partly  records  of  which  they  formed  the  sub- 
ject (libri  magistratuum).  The  first  treated  of  the  transactions 
of  individual  magistrates  u  commentarii  consilium,  quaestorum  etc. 
The  most  important  of  this  kind  are  the  tabulae  censoriae 
(sometimes  inaccurately  called  libri  censorii),  registers  of  the  status 
and  property  of  the  Koman  citizens  resulting  firom  each  census, 
as  well  as  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  exchequer.  The  com- 
mentarii censorum,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  had  a  private 
character  and  purpose. 

L  CommeiUarii  eatutdum,  Yarro  LL.  6,  88.  To  these  belong  also  the  satumian 
line  Orient  ecnmd  magiHrum  povpudi  dicat^  Yel.  Long.  GL.  7,  74 ;  cf.  Beifferscheid, 
BhM.  15,  G27.  CommetUarium  vetua  anquisitionU  M,  Sergii  M\f,  quaeatoriaj  Yarro 
LL.  6^  90.  91.  92.— On  the  general  subject  MYoiot  (§  70, 1)  p.  658. 

2.  Tahmlae  eentoriae^  Yarr.  LL.  6,  86.    Gic.  ora^  156.    de  leg.  agr.  1,  4.    Plih. 
NH.  18;  IL    MoMMSXM,  Staatsr.  2,  880.— Z^i&rt  eenfortt ,  Gell.  2,  ID,  1 ;  cf .  n/ufTucik     i% 
ypdftftarOf  DiovTS.  4, 22.  ^  a  .'<  • .  <     '  r 
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8.  CommerUarii  elffayuyucol  (cf.  Gell.  14,  7, 1)  of  former  censors,  which  heoame 
hereditary  in  their  families,  as  a  kind  of  manual,  Dionts.  1,  74 ;  cf .  §  2,  8.  80,  2. 

4.  ScHWEOLEB,  BG.  1,  28.  MoMMSEN,  StaatST.  1,  4.  On  the  commetUarii 
aedilium  EWNitzsch,  d.  rOm.  Annalistik  (1878)  210.  220. 

79.  Libri  magistratuum  was  the  name  given  to  the  lists 
of  the  magistrates  of  each  year,  and  these  may  have  been  kept 
ever  since  the  magistrates  were  changed  annually.  Part  of  them 
were  written  on  linen  and  hence  called  libri  lintei.  These  were 
kept  on  the  Capitol  in  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  Memory  and 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  sources  of  his 
authorities. 

1.  Liv.  4,  7  neque  in  anmUibua  pritcis  neque  in  libria  magiHreUMum,  89,  52  (in 
fnag.  ltbri$) ;  cf .  9, 18  (§  75, 1). 

2.  Linen  was  one  of  the  writing  materials  of  the  olden  time,  see  e.g.  Lit.  10, 
88  ex  lihro  vetsre  linteo  of  the  Samnites.  Plin.  NH.  18,  69  pottea  puUica  wotntmenta 
plumbeia  volumintlnu,  mox  et  privata  linteia  confici  coepta  out  eer%9,  Fbohto  ep.  ad 
Caes.  4,  4  (p.  67  Nab.)  nmUi  libri  lintei,  quod  ad  iocra  aUinel,  Stmmach.  ep.  4,  84. 
Cf.  MVoiOT  1.L  661. 

8.  Magistratuum  lihrij  quoa  linteot  in  aede  repotitot  Monetae  Maeer  Licinius  citai^ 
LiY.  4,  20, 8 ;  cf.  ib.  7, 10. 18,  7.  28,  2.  Documents  written  on  this  material  must 
have  been  easily  destroyed,  and  therefore  those  which  Macer  unsuspectingly  made 
use  of  were  probably  later  copies.    HPeteb,  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  occxlv. 

O)   MONUMKNTA  PBIVATA. 

80.  Private  persons  also  at  an  early  time  put  down  notes  for 
after-use,  both  in  connection  with  their  domestic  accounts  and 
independently  of  them,  on  events  and  incidents  which  appeared 
important  for  the  clan,  the  family  or  the  individual  (especially  in 
his  official  capacity.)  While  at  first  these  notes  were  prompted 
solely  by  the  desire  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  past  events, 
they  soon  may  have  begun  to  have  an  admixture  of  individual 
predilection  and  a  tendency  to  glorify  special  persons. 

1.  Privata  monumenta,  Liv.  6,  1. 

2.  Gell.  18,  20, 17  quae  ita  esse  .  .  .  cognovimus  cum  et  laudationea  funebret 
et  commentarium  de  famUia  Porcia  legeremus.  Plin.  NH.  85,  7  tabulina  eodieihua 
impl^Mntur  et  monimentis  rerum  in  magistratu  geeiarum.  Fkst.  856  tablinum  projeime 
atrium  locus  dicitur,  quod  antiqui  magistratua  in  mo  imperio  tabulie  (jeum  impldnHUy, 
Cf.  also  §  259, 10. 

8.  Niebuhr^s  view  of  the  influence  of  family  chronicles  on  our  tradition 
requires  at  least  strict  limitation :  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
family  chronicles  in  the  Bepublican  period.  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  467.  BNibss, 
Herm.  18, 411. — Schweoler,  BG.  1, 12.  £.  LObbert,  de  gentium  rom.  commentariis 
domesticis,  Giessen  1878 ;  de  gentis  Serviliae,  Quinctiae,  Furiae,  Claudiae  commentt. 
domest.  Kiel  1875-78.— Cf.  further  §  78,  8. 


§  78-81.    LIBRI  MAOIST.:    HONUMENTA  PRIVATA :    LAUDATIONES.      Ill 

81.  To  this  kind  belong  the  lists  of  ancestors  and  pedigrees 
(stemmata),  the  inscriptions  (indices,  elogia)  under  the  ancestral 
busts,  and  the  funeral  laudations  of  departed  members  of 
the  family  (laudationes  or  orationes  funebres),  in  all  of  which 
historical  truth  was  often  disregarded  in  &vour  of  the  purposes 
of  a  panegyric." 

1.  Families  of  secondary  rank  were  eager  to  prove  their  relationship  with 
noble  fomilies,  and  these  themselves  (e.g.  the  Antonii,  Julii  etc.)  to  carry  their 
ancestral  line  back  to  the  Trojans  and  to  the  gods.  Festus  180. 166.  Diohts.  4, 
68.  Plut.  Fab.  1.  Anton.  4.  Num.  1.  Plim.  NH.  85|  8  eiiam  merUiri  darorum  tmaginei 
enU  aliquis  viriutum  amor,  Cobmbl.  Nbp.  Att.  18.  Subt.  lol.  6.  YiteU.  1  and 
elsewhere. 

2.  Subt.  Galb.  8  tmaginei  et  dogia  generia,  Yitell.  1  extctigue  dogi  (thus  MHbbtz, 
de  hist.  1871, 10 :  que  dogii  in  the  MSS.,  Q.  Eulogii  Casaubon)  ad  Q,  VUdlium  .  .  . 
libdbu  (§  259, 10).  Such  inscriptions  for  a  series  of  ancestral  images  (dogia  i.e. 
ikiytta)  were  in  later  times  made  from  various  sources,  and  from  them  pro- 
bably were  chiefly  drawn  the  funeral  orations  so  far  as  they  related  to  ancestors. 
Augustus  decorated  the  colonnades  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  his  forum  with  the 
statues  of  heroes  from  Aeneas  and  Bomulus  downwards;  the  elogia  on  the 
pedestals  of  these  (Hob.  C.  4, 8, 18  already  mentions  them :  inciaa  noH$  marmora 
pMieiM^  per  quae  epiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis  post  mortem  ducibus)  are  preserved  partly 
in  the  original,  partly  in  copies :  OIL.  1,  p.  277 ;  eph.  epigr.  8, 1.  Wilm.  622  sqq. 
The  historical  material  here  employed  is  in  part  dubious,  and  evidently  derived 
not  only  from  original  sources,  but  also  from  learned  research  (more  or  less  honest). 
OHiBscHFBLD,  Phil.  84,  85.  HHilobshbiicbb,  de  libro  de  vir.  illustr.  UJS.,  Berl. 
1880, 86.  Inscriptions  on  statues  or  hermae  in  libraries,  CIL.  1,  p.  281.  Literary 
elogia  in  metrical  form  by  Yarro,  the  elder  Syzmnachus,  and  also  AL.  881-855 
PLB£.  5,  896  (see  §  857,  2).    See  further  §  88.  90, 1.    115,2. 

8.  GOuBTius,  d.  EtymoL  des  Wortes  elogium,  kl.  Schrr.  (Lpz.  1886)  2,  280. 
AFlbckeisbh,  JJ.  28,  8.  DOhtzbb,  ZfvglSprachf .  16,  275.  HJobdan,  Herm.  15,  20; 
yindia  serm.  lat.  antiquiss.,  Kgsb.  1882, 19. 

4.  Lnr.  8,  40  vitiatam  memoriam  funebribus  laudibus  rear  falsisque  imaginum 
titmliSf  dumfamUia  ad  se  queteque  fotmam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque  faUetUe  mendado 
trahmU;  cf.  4, 16  and  Cic.  Brut.  61  nee  vera  habeo  quemquam  (Catone)  cmtiquiorem, 
anus  quidem  scripta  proferenda  putem^  nisi  quern  Appi  Caeci  oratio  haec  ipsa  de 
Pyrrho  (§  90,  8)  d  nan  nullorum  mortuorum  laudationes  forte  ddectant,  d  hercules  hcte 
quidem.  extant,  ipeae  familiae  sua  quasi  omamenta  ac  monumenta  servabant^  d  ad 
usuniy  si  quis  eiusdem  generis  occidissd^  d  ad  memoriam  laudum  domedicarum  et  ad 
iUmdrandam  nobUitatem  suam.  his  laud€Uionibus  historia  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta 
mendoeior,  multa  enim  scripta  sutU  in  eis  quae  facta  non  sunt  etc.  The  custom  of 
such  laudationes  is  ancient,  Dionts.  5, 17.  Plut.  Poplic.  9 ;  cf .  Poltb.  6,  58  and 
Cic.  deleg.  2,  62;  cf.de  or.  2,  44  sqq.  Li v.  2, 47, 11  (a.  274/480).  And  see  Quintil. 
8,  7,  2.  11,  8,  158.  Gell.'  NA.  18,  20, 17  (§  80,  2).  In  the  later  time  M.  Aurelius 
and  Yerus  laudovere  pro  rostris  pcUrem^  Capitol.  Ant.  phil.  7,  11. 

5.  At  a  comparatively  early  time  such  laudationes  were  published  in  book 
form.  Such  was  that  by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Plin.  NH.  7, 189)  on  his  father 
LnciiaB  (a.  588/221),  by  Fabius  Cunctator  on  his  son  (between  547/207  and  551/206, 
cf.  Plut.  Fkb.  1),  by  M.  Claudius  MaroeUus  (Lnr.  27,  27)  on  his  father  (546/208), 
LaeliuB  on  the  younger  Africanus  etc.  For  a  later  period  see  §  195, 2.  210, 2  ad 
fin.;  cf.§220,2.    275,2. 
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6.  The  first  non-official  (cf.  Liv.  5,  50,  7.  Plut.  Camill.  8)  funeral  oration  on 
a  woman  (his  mother)  was  pronounced  by  Lutatius  Catolus  (cos.  652/102),  Cic. 
de  or.  2,  44.  After  that  time  this  became  customary  (Suet.  lol.  6),  at  least  for 
women  whose  sons  had  risen  to  high  positions  (Plut.  Caes.  5).  Cf.  §  267,  4. 
856,5. 

7.  ScHWEOLKB,  BG.  1,  16.  HGraff,  de  Bom.  laudationibus,  Dorpat  1862. 
EHObneb,  Herm.  1,  440.  CMabtua,  Poraison  fun^bre  chez  les  Bom.,  in  his  etudes 
morales,  Par.  1888. 

82.  There  were  also,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  songs  in  praise 
of  the  departed— some  of  them  sung  at  the  funeral  procession  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  (neniae),  others  at  festival  banquets 
by  boys  and  later  on  by  the  guests  in  alternation,  also  to  a  tibia. 
Both  these  customs  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  first,  though 
in  a  degenerate  form,  existed  also  until  later  times ;  the  second 
was  dying  out  as  early  as  several  generations  before  the  time  of 
Cato  the  Elder. 

1.  Tag.  a.  8,  5  Veterum  itutUuta^  .  .  meditata  ad  memoriam  virUaia  earmina  etc 

2.  Fest.  161.  168  nenta  ett  carmen  qued  in  funere  laudandi  grtUia  canitur  ad 
tibiam ;  cf .  Cic.  leg.  2,  62  nenia^  quo  vocahulo  etiam  apud  Orcteoot  cantu$  lugvhrtM 
ncminaniur  (Poll.  4,  79  r6  d^  wriviarov  i<m  /Up  ^p&yu»  ktX,).  Quintil.  8,  2,  8. 
Originally  they  seem  to  have  been  sung  at  the  funeral  banquets  and  by  the 
members  of  the  family  (cf.  Suet.  Aug.  100),  later  on,  they  were  recited  before  the 
mourners^  house,  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  place  of  burning  by  hired 
wailing-women,  praefieae  (so  Naevius  in  Bibbeck  Com.*  29  haec  .  .  .  prtteficatt^ 
quae  nc  fnortuum  collaudat ;  Plaut.  true  2,  6,  14  praefiea^  quae  aliot  eoUaudeU  etc 
Vabro,  LL.  7,  70  mulier  .  .  .  quae  ante  domum  mortui  laudee  eiue  caneret  and  other 
passages),  hence  they  became  insipid  and  soon  got  into  bad  repute  (nenta,  tfieptem 
et  inconditum  carmen  etc  Non.  145,  cf.  Plaut.  asin.  4,  1,  68.  true  2, 1,  8.  Pstbox. 
47.  58.  Capitol.  Clod.  Alb.  12  nenita  quibuedam  anUibue  occupatua,  and  other  pas- 
sages in  Teuffel,  PBE.  5,  895).  JWehr,  de  Bom.  nenia  (in  the  wportfAwrucb^  for 
ECuBTius,  Gott.  1868,  p.  11). 

8.  Cic  Brut.  75  utinam  exatarent  iUa  earmina  quae  muUia  aaedu  ante  auam 
aetatem  in  epulia  eaae  cantitala  (deincepa,  Tusc  4,  8)  a  ainguLia  convivie  (a  later  cus- 
tom adopted  from  the  Greeks,  Mommsen  BG.  1*,  222,  452)  de  darorum  virorum 
kMudibua  in  Originibua  acriptum  reliquit  Cato  !  Cf.  Tusc.  LL  and  1,  8.  Yal.  Max. 
2,  1,  10.  On  the  other  hand,  Yarko  says  ap.  Non.  s.  y.  aaaa  voce:  in  conviviia 
pueri  modeati  ut  cantarent  earmina  antiqua,  in  quibua  laudea  erant  maiorum^  el  aaaa 
voce  et  cum  tibicine.  Cf .  also  Hon.  C.  4,  15,  25  virtute  functoa  more  patrum  ducea  •  .  . 
canemua,  and  1, 12.  This  is  referred  to  Numa  in  Cic  de  or.  8, 197.  Quutt.  1, 10, 
20.  Songs  in  praise  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus  are  mentioned  by  Dioirrs.  1,  79  (from 
Fabius  Pictor :  Cn  h  rotf  warploit  CfUfoit  inrb  "PvfuUb9P  #ri  Kal  pGw  fSerai),  Plut.  Num. 
5 ;  of  Coriolanus,  by  Dionts.  8,  62.    Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  2, 170. 198. 

4.  Perizonius  (Animadw.  histor.  cap.  6)  held  these  laudatory  songs  to  have 
been  one  source  of  the  Boman  legendary  history.  Bibbbck,  Geech.  d.  rSm.  Dicht. 
1, 8.  Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  these  songs  formed  a  continuous  epic  poem,  and 
hence  originated  the  theory  that  this  epic  poem  was  the  source  of  our  extant  ver- 
sion of  Boman  history,  which  he  thought  would  account  for  its  poetical  charac- 
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ter.  On  this  view  (which  goes  much  too  far  and  is  now  rightly  discarded)  see 
WCk>s8SE9|  origg.  112.  162.  Schweoleb,  BG.  1,  58.  But  on  the  other  hand 
MAKbepelka  Phil.  87,  450. 

83.  "We  have  relics  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings,  pillars,  tombs  and  vessels,  of  which  we  possess 
a  large  number  belonging  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Republic, 
partly  through  literdry  and  partly  through  epigraphic  records. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  1)  the  inscription  on  the  linen  coat-of-mail 
of  Tolumnius  dedicated  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  a.  317/437 
(326/428  ?)  and  seen  even  by  Augustus  ;  2)  the  tabula  triumphalis 
of  the  dictator  T.  Quinctius  of  the  year  374/380 ;  3)  the  sepidchral 
inscription  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  (cos.  496/258).  Of  the  second 
class :  4)  the  dedication  on  a  golden  fibula,  probably  of  the  3rd 
century  u.c,  found  in  a  grave  at  Praeneste ;  B)  the  inscription  of 
Dvenos,  of  the  Bth  century  u.c. ;  6)  the  dedication  of  the  Marsian 
Case  Cantovios,  probably  dating  firom  the  second  Samnite  war 
(428/326-460/304) ;  7)  the  three  oldest  of  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipios,  the  inscription  in  memory  of  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio 
(cos.  456/298),  his  son  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio  (cos.  495/259) 
and  the  elogium  of  the  latter  in  satumian  lines ;  8)  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  columna  rostrata  erected  to  C.  Duilius  in  honour  of  his 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  a.  494/260 ;  9)  the  inscription 
on  the  oldest  milestone  preserved,  about  500/254. — Of  other  in- 
scriptions the  epitaphs  of  the  Furii  at  Tusculum,  several  Praenes- 
tine  inscriptions  on  cists  and  mirrors,  as  well  as  dedications  from 
the  grove  near  Pisaurum  etc.,  may  belong  to  the  5th  century  u.c. 

1.  Lnr.  4,  20. 

2.  Liv.  6,  29.    Pestus  868  (satumian). 

8.  Cic.  Cato  61  carmen  incisum  in  $epulcro  ;  cf .  fin.  2,  116  (satumian). 

4.  '  maniog  med  fhefhaked  nunumoi '  (right  to  left)  i.e.  Manius  me  fecit  Numerio, 
Discovered  1886;  FDOmmler,  BOm.  Mitteil.  des  deutsch.  arch.  Inst.  1887,  40. 
GLioHAMA,  ib.  189.  BOcheler,  BhM.  42,  817.  EWOlfflin,  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr. 
4,148. 

5.  On  a  small  earthen  vessel  intended  for  funeral  offerings  on  the  Noven- 
dial,  found  in  Borne  (1880)  near  the  Quirinal,  is  a  curious  ritualistic  instruction 
written  from  right  to  left,  with  satumian  assonances ;  HDbessel,  ann.  d.  inst. 
arch.  52, 158.  BOchsleb,  BhM.  86,  285.  The  text  is  given  with  critical  notes  in 
EScHEEiDEB^s  DIE.  1,  19.  Other  short  dedications  on  very  ancient  vases  from 
southern  Etruria  GIL.  1,  48  seqq.    DIE.  1,  20  sqq. 

6.  On  this  alternate  (fiovtrrpotprid^)  inscription  (lines  1.  8.  4  from  left  to  right, 
lines  2.  5  fr<5m  right  to  left)  on  a  bronze  tablet,  found  in  1877  in  the  Fucine  lake, 
cf .  FBOcBELEB,  BhM.  88,  489.    HJobdan,  Herm.  15,  5. 

7.  The  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  were  discovered  on  the  via  Appia,  a.  1614  and 
R.  L.  I 
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1780,  and  have  often  been  printed  and  explained.  They  are  now  found  in  Friscae 
Lat.  Monum.  t  87-42.  CIL.  1,  29-39  (also  6,  1284-1294).  Wiui.  1,  587.  DIE.  1, 
88-93.  Those  belonging  to  the  time  anterior  to  514/240  are  in  the  CIL.  1  no.  29. 
81.  82.  On  these  epitaphs  see  Bitschl,  opnsc.  4, 213.  Mohmsen,  BhM.  9,  462.  BG. 
1*,  452.  FBOcHELER,  JJ.  87,  828;  anthol.  epigr.  spec.  2,  6.  LMCller,  d.  satum. 
Vers  102  al.  The  Grecian  tendencies  of  the  Scipios  show  themselves  also  in  the 
adoption  of  metrical  epitaphs. 

8.  FBiTscHL,  Inscriptio  quae  fertur  columnae  rostratae  Duillianae,  opusc.  4. 
183.  204 ;  PLMon.  t.  95 ;  also  CIL.  1,  195.  6,  1300.  Wobdsw.  EL.  170.  DIE.  1,  891. 
The  present  text  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  the  original,  but  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Empire ;  at  the  very  best,  it  is  the  original  text  renewed  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  modernised  (Bitschl,  opusc.  4, 234),  but  the  many  forms  of  exaggerated 
archaism,  standing  side  by  side  with  later  forms,  as  well  as  numerous  material 
difficulties  and  its  general  prolixity,  render  Mommsen^s  view  (CIL.  1,  p.  40)  more 
probable,  viz.  that  the  column  originally  had  either  no  inscription  at  all,  or  only 
a  very  short  and  simple  (me,  and  that  the  extant  inscription  was  made,  when  the 
monument  itself  was  restored  under  Claudius,  in  accordance  with  accessible  his- 
torical sources  and  with  intentional  imitation  of  the  archaic  style  (esp.  following 
the  inscription  of  L.  Aemilius  Begillus  relating  to  his  naval  victory  at  Myonnesos, 
Liv.  40,  52). 

9.  This  milestone  (milliarium)  from  the  via  Appia,  now  at  Mesa,  is  published 
CIL.  10,  p.  1019,  no.  683a    DIE.  1,  288. 

10.  The  tituli  Furiorum  CIL.  1,  65  DIE.  1,  60 ;  the  Praenestine  CIL.  1,  54 
DIE.  1,  41 ;  those  of  Pisaurum  CIL.  1, 167  DIE.  1,  68.— The  inscriptions  on  coins, 
vessels,  monuments  etc.  of  this  period,  so  far  as  preserved,  have  been  collected  in 
the  CIL.  voL  1,  where  the  pars  prior  (p.  1-40)  contains  the  Inscriptiones  vetnst- 
issimae,  bello  Hannibalico  quae  videntur  anteriores.  See  also  the  selection :  DIE. 
1,  1-89.    On  the  elogia  §  81,  2. 

84.  The  custom  of  a  victorious  army  singing  at  their  general's 
triumph  ditties  either  praising  or  rallying  him  (carmina  trium- 
phalia),  frequently  in  alternating  form,  is  likewise  very  ancient. 

1.  Liv.  3,  29.  4,  20.  53.  5,  49.  7,  10. 17.  38.  10,  30.  39,  7.  45,  38.  43.  Diohts.  2,  84. 
7,  72.  App.  Pun.  66.  Plut.  Aemil.  P.  34  (4  aTparbt  .  .  .  f  8«r  rA  /ih  tf6as  rtpas 
Tarplovt  iamiuiuyfUvas  ykXiort,  rk  Si  iraiofat  iTiPuclout  xal  tup  diawerpayfUwwif  iraipovs). 
MarcelL  a  Dio  43,  20.  Vellei.  2,  67.  Suet.  lul.  49.  51.  Martial.  1,  4,  8  sq. 
Paneoyr.  incert.  9,  18  extr. — For  the  amoebaean  form  (cUtemiB  vernbua)  see  Lit. 
4,  53.  Plin.  NH.  19,  144.  Cf.  also  §  3,  8.  11,  2  and  3.— The  burden  to  triumj^ 
Varro  LL.  6,  68.  Tib.  2,  5,  118.  Liv.  3,  29.  Cf.  Hor.  C.  4,  2,  49  sq.  Ov.  trist. 
4,  2,  51. 

2.  Cf.  FPB.  330. — Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  148.  GHBernbtbih,  versos  ludicri  in 
Bom.  Caesares  priores  compositi,  Halle  1810.  Guicherit,  de  carminibus  Mar- 
ciorum  (§  66,  2)  et  de  carm.  triumphal,  milit.  Bom.,  Leid.  1846. 

8B.  The  old  weather-rules,  incantations  and  magio  lines  and 
similar  things  bore  likewise  a  popular  character  and  were,  as  a 
rule,  in  satumian  rhythm. 

1.  Fest.  93  in  atUiquo  carmine:   hibemo  puLverc,  vemo  luio  grandia  farroj 
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eamilUy  melea.  Of.  Macb.  sat.  5,  20,  18  in  lihro  vetustissimorum  carminum  ,  .  . 
invenUur  hoc  ruaticum  vetiu  canticum :  hiberno  etc.  Serv.  Georg.  1,  101.  Plin.  NH. 
17,  14  and  28,  29  carmina  quaedam  exstant  contra  grandinea  contrctque  morhorum 
genera  «tc.  lb.  27,  181  (in  free  trochaic  measiire:  reseda^  morbos  reseda!  scisne^ 
•citiK,  quU  hie  puUut  dgerit  radices^  nee  caput  nee  pddes  habeai),  Cato  &&,  160. 
Yarho  UK.  1,  2,  27  (charm  against  the  gout)  terra  pestem  teneto^  solus  hie  maneto 
(satumian).  Vero.  A.  4,  487.  Buc.  8,  80.  Hor.  E.  2,  1,  188.  Tib.  1,  2,  58. 
MoMMSEX  BG.  1«,  221.  459.  Cf.  §  11.  Also  BOchkler,  RhM.  34,  343.  Berok,  op. 
1,556. 

d)  Legal  Monl^ents  and  Litera^ture. 

86.  The  constantly  increasing  legal  insecurity  and  inferiority 
in  which  the  Plebeians  found  themselves,  when  compared  with 
the  Patricians,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal  power,  led  after 
many  struggles  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.c.  to  the 
design  and  introduction  of  a  common  law  of  the  country,  by  which 
the  existing  customs,  most  of  them  merely  traditional  and  not 
fixed  in  writing,  were  at  length  systematised,  and  materially 
improved  by  the  recently  gained  experience  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  foreign  states  and  laws;  a  process  resulting  in  the 
legislation  of  the  XII  tables.  Thus  the  civil  law  was  regulated 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  laws  of  a  religious  and  criminal 
character  and  some  referring  to  the  police  being  also  included. 
These  laws  were  at  an  early  time  commented  upon,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  with  practical  law  and  the  development 
of  the  language. 

1.  a.  900/454  lex  Terentilia  and  the  departure  of  three  ambassadors  for 
Greece.  They  returned  a.  802/452,  a  legislative  committee  was  then  appointed 
(Xviri  legibuB  scribundis),  which  commenced  its  functions  in  May  808 ;  at  first 
10  tables  were  drawn  up,  and  a.  804  two  others  were  added.  Hermodoros  of 
Ephesus  is  said  to  have  assisted  them. 

2.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  fixed  on  as  the  model,  Cic.  leg.  2,  59.  64.  Dig. 
10, 1, 18.  47,  22,  4.  Plut.  Sol.  21.  28.  FHofmanh  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  griech.  und 
rOm.  Bechts  (Wien  1870),  p.  1  sqq. 

8.  The  XTT  tabulae  were  fans  omnis  pubtid  privatique  iuris^  Liv.  8.  84.    Cf, 
Diown.J^f^.    AusoH.  op.  26,  61.    Tac.  A.  ^^-^T:    The  two  last  tables  are  fre-    /* 
quently  excluded  from  the  usual  praise,  Cic.  de  rep.  2,  61.  68. 

4.  DiOD.  12,  26"  ppax^ois  koI  dweplrrus  criryjcei/iA'ij.     Gkll.  NA.  20,  1,  4  eleganti     -  ^ ' 
atgue  abtolula    brevitate   verborum   seriptt^e^    but    also    quaedam    obscurissima    aiU 
durissima  etc.  ^  ^  -^ 

5.  They  were  graven  on  bronze  (Liv.  8,  57.  Bionys.  10^d7.  Diod.  12,  2G). 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  (865/889)  the  consular  tribunes  ordered  foedera 
ae  leges  {erant  autem  eae  XII  tabulae  .  .  .)  conquirx  quae  comparerent  (Liv.  6,  1). 
Until  the  time  of  Cicero  they  were  learnt  by  heart  in  the  schools,  Cic.  leg.  2,  9, 
59.    In  Diodoros^  time  (12,  26  dUfuipe  Oavfiaj^ofUvrj  fUxpi  tCjv  Ka6*  ijfias  Kaipwv)  and 
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that  of  A.  Glelliujs  (20,  1)  they  were  still  in  existence.  As  for  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  nothing  certain  appears  from  his  rhetorical  expression :  ad  Donat.  10 
incises  8int  licet  Ugea  XII  tabulis  et  publico  ctere  prtMefixo  iura  praeacripta  tint, — 
inter  leges  ipsas  deHnquitur^  inter  iura  -pecaUur). 

6.  Commentators :  Sex.  Aelius  Catus  (Cic.  leg.  2,  59.  Top.  10.  Pompon,  dig. 
1,  2,  2.  §  88),  L.  Acilius  (Cic.  leg.  1.1.),  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148, 1  sqq.),  Ser.  Sulpicius 
Rnfus  (dig.  50,  16,  237.  Fest.  210,  822  cf.  174.  821.  876),  Antistius  Labeo  (Gkll. 
NA.  1, 12, 18.  7, 15,  1.  20,  1,  13),  Valerius  (Fbst.  821.  cf.  258.  855.  BSchOll,  XH 
tabb.  p.  85),  Gaius  (of  whose  commentary  20  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Digests). 

7.  Since  Gothofredus  (see  Otto's  Thesaur.  iur.  rom.  3, 1),  the  fragments  of 
the  XII  tables  have  been  collected  and  explained  esp.  by  HEDirksen,  Kritik 
u.  Herstellung  des  Textes  der  ZwOlftafelfragmente,  Lpz.  1824.  Legis  XII  tabb. 
reliquiae,  ed.  prolegomena  add.  BSchOll,  Lps.  1866.  MYoiaT,  d.  XII  Tafeln, 
Gesch.  u.  Syst.  usw.  nebst  den  Fragmenten,  Lpz.  1884  II.  Bruns,  fontes  '  14. — 
On  the  legislation  of  the  XII  tables  see  esp.  ScHWEaLER,  BG.  8, 1. — OXablowa, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1,  108. 

87.  The  concession  of  the  XII  tables  soon  lost  part  of  its 
value  to  the  Plebeians  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Patricians 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exclusive  right  of  explaining  and 
applying  them.  Especially  their  knowledge  of  the  precise  forms 
of  legal  proceedings  (legis  actiones),  as  well  as  of  the  days  on 
which  they  were  religiously  admissible,  was  withheld  from  the 
Plebeians. 

1.  Interpretatio  legum,  auctoritcu  prudentumj  disputatio  fori  (ius  civile  in  a 
limited  sense).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  §  5.  Et  interpretandi  scientia  et  actiones  apud 
collegium  pontificum  erant^  ib.  §  6 ;  cf .  Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  The  legis  actiones  are  partly  older  than  the  XII  tables,  esp.  those  per 
aacramentum  and  probably  also  the  one  per  indicia  (arbitrive)  poetuUUionem',  less 
probably  those  per  condictionem^  per  manue  iniectianem^  per  pignorie  capitmem, 
PBE.  4,  902.  AScHMiDT,  de  originibus  legis  actionom,  Frieb.  1857.  FLyKellss, 
rOm.  Civilproc.,  *  v.  AWach,  Lpz.  1883  (and  the  literature  there  quoted). 

8.  Plin.  NH.  33,  17  dithua  faatia^  quoa  populua  a  paucia  priitcipum  guotidia 
peUhat^  cf .  Cic.  Mur.  25.    Cf .  §  74.     '        - 

88.  This  state  of  things  was  improved  by  Cn.  Flavins  Anni 
f.  as  curule  aedile  a.  460/304  publishing,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ap.  Claudius,  a  calendar  of  the  religious  festivals  and  the  legis 
actiones :  Fasti  and  ius  Flavianum. 

1.  Liv.  9,  46  Cn.  Mavius  .  .  .  civile  iua  repositum  in  penetrcdibua  pontificttm 
emilgavit  fastosque  circa  forum  in  albo  propoauit  ut  quando  lege  agi  poaaet  aciretur, 
Plin.  NH.  83,  17  Appii  Caeci  (see  §  90)  acriba^  cuiua  hortatu  exceperat  eoa  diea  com- 
avltando  aaaidue  aagaci  ingenio.    Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

/  -, ,  ^  2.  T^gia  actionea  compoauit,  Cic.  Att.  6^.i;  8;  cf.  de  or.  1,  186.    Pompon,  dig.  1,  2, 

2.  7.    Hie  liber^  qui  actionea  continet^  appeUaiur  iua  civile  Ftavianum,  Pompom.  LI. 
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Later  on,  it  was  supplemented  and  continned  by  Sex.  Aelius,  who  tduu  actumes 
camponiU  tt  librum  populo  dedity  qui  appeUatur  ius  Adianum ;  cf.  §  125,  2.  MYoiot 
(see  §  49,  5)  p.  328.  Query  whether  there  are  extracts  from  the  ius  Flavianum  in 
Probus  de  notis  ?    Mommsen,  Lpz.  Ber.  1858, 188. 

89.  When  the  sources  of  the  law  had  thus  all  become 
accessible,  legal  knowledge  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Patricians:  among  the  earliest  jurists  we  have,  besides  several 
Patricians,  as  the  most  eminent  the  Plebeians  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus  and  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the  first  teacher  of  law. 

1,  PoMPOX.  dig.  1,  2, 2.  §  87  fuit  maximae  scientiae  Sempronius,  quern  populus  roni. 
ao^  appellavil  (cos.  450/304,  one  of  the  first  Plebeian  pontifices  454/300,  censor 
455;  PfiE.  6,  974);  C  Scipio  Ncteica,  qui  Optimua  a  senalu  appdlatus  est  (this 
must  be  an  error,  as  the  one  who  received,  a.  550/204,  the  surname  of  Optimus,  is 
in  aU  other  passages  called  Publ.  and  was  consul  563/191 ;  PBE.  2,  666),  cut  etiam 
publice  domus  in  scuira  via  data  est,   quo  facUvus  cansuli  posset,  deinde  Q.  Mucius 

[?  Bynkershoek  conjectures  Maximus]  ...  §  38 :  post  hos  fuit  Ti.  Coruncanius,  qui, 
ut  dixi  (§  35),  primus  profiteri  coepit.  cuius  tamen  scriptum  nullum  extat,  sed  responsa 
compLura  et  memorabilia  eiusfuerunt  (feruntur  Muretus).  He  was  consul  a.  474/280 
and  the  first  Plebeian  pontifex  maximus.  PBE.  2,  722.  ESchbader,  Civilist. 
Magazin  5,  187. 

2.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  Sophus  and  Coruncanius  owed  their  sacerdotal 
dignity  to  their  legal  knowledge  or  vice  versa ;  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  409. 

90.  The  most  prominent  figure  of  this  period,  in  fact  a  man 
a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  was  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus  (censor  442/312,  cos.  447/307  and  4B8/296),  the  great 
Patrician  who  abolished  in  the  state  the  limitation  of  the  full 
right  of  citizenship  to  landed  proprietors,  who  broke  through 
the  old  financial  administration,  from  whom  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts and  streets,  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  oratory  and  gram- 
mar date  their  beginning,  and  with  whom  begins  also  the  first 
attempt  at  Latin  prose-composition  and  at  art-poetry. 

L  His  elogium :  CIL.  1,  p.  287  nr.  28  Oh.  539  Wilm.  628.  Plin.  NH.  35, 12 
poeuit  in  BdUmae  templo  (founded  by  him  a.  458/296)  maiores  suos  placuitque  in 
exeeUo  spectari  et  titulos  honorum  legi.  Fsontin.  aq.  1,  5  Ap.  Claudio  Crcuso  censore 
cui  postea  Caeco  fuit  cognomen,  OHirschpeld,  Herm.  8,  476. — Generally  Mommsen, 
BG.  1«,  454 ;  B<5m.  Forsch.  1,  301. 

2.  Pompom,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  36  App,  Claudius  .  .  .  maximam  scientiam  liabuU,  hie 
Centemmanus  appeUatus  est,  Appiam  viam  stravit  et  aquam  Claudiam  Induxit,  et  de 
Pyrrho  in  urbem  non  recipiendo  sententiam  tulit  (the  famous  speech  of  a.  474/280, 
preserved  long  afterwards,  see  Cic.  Brut.  55.  61.  Cato  m.  16.  Sen.  ep.  114,  13 
Tag.  diaL  18.  21.  Quint.  2, 16,  7).  hunc  etiam  actiones  scripsisse  trttditum  est  (he 
rather  suggested  the  legis  actiones  of  Flavins ;  Mommsen  considers  actiones  to  be  an 
interpolation),  primum  de  usurpationUms,  qui  liber  non  exsUU,  idem  ,  ,  ,  R  literam 
invenit  (i.e.  distinguished  the  two  sounds  r  and  s  in  writing,  cf.  Mommsen,  RG.  1*, 
470),  ut  pro  Valesiis  Valerii  essent  et  pro  Fusiis  Furii,    See,  however,  on  this  trans- 
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ition  HJoRDAN,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879)  104.  The  removal  of 
z  from  the  alphabet  is  also  ascribed  to  him  (Mabtian.  Cap.  8,  261).  HJordah  1.1. 
155.    LHavet,  rev.  de  philol.  2, 15.    GMeyer,  ZfoG.  81,  122.    Of.  §  98,  6. 

8.  SoUers  iuris  atque  doquenticte  conatUtua,  Liv.  10,  22 ;  cf .  19.  He  was  the  first 
author  who  wrote  down  and  published  any  prose  work  (see  §  85, 1). 

4.  Cic.  Tusc.  4,  4  mihi  Appii  Caeci  carmen^  quod  valde  Panctetitu  laucUU  epistcla 
quadam  quae  est  ad  Q.  Tuberonem^  Pythagoricum  videtur.  Cf.  Fest.  817  in  Appii 
aerUerUiiB,  Ps.-Sall.  ad  Caes.  de  rep.  1,  1,  2  quod  in  carminibus  Appiua  aity  fahrum 
esse  suae  quemque  fortunae.  Thus  perhaps  faher  suae  fortunae  unusquisquest  ipnu, 
Priscian  GL.  2,  884  Appius  Caecua:  amicum  cum  videa^  obl{iv)iacere  miaeritta  etc. 
(a  satumian).    FPR.  86. 


11. 

HISTORY  OF  EOMAN  LITERATUEE. 

PART  I. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  AND  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

First  period :  from  Andronious  to  the  time  of  Sulla. 

A.  514/240-670/84. 

91.  The  centuries  during  which  Rome  possessed  no  literature 
are  those  of  her  real  greatness.  Her  Kterature  arose  through 
the  demands  of  school  and  stage,  when  the  instruction  gained 
by  youths  from  accompanying  their  fathers  to  the  markei-place 
and  into  the  Senate  appeared  no  longer  sufficient,  and  when  the 
stage  was  expected  to  give  continuous  and  more  artistic  exhibi- 
tions besides  the  customary  uncouth  farces  and  dances. 

The  Roman  literature  was  from  its  very  beginning  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greek.  The  tentative  beginnings  of  early 
Roman  literary  exertion  could  not  develope  and  assert  themselves, 
in  contact  with  the  extemaUy  isolated  and  internally  perfect 
Greek  literature  which  was  penetrating  into  Rome.  They  were 
stunted  and  overpowered  by  the  foreign  influence  even  more 
than  was  the  Roman  faith  under  the  pressure  of  the  Greek. 
A  Roman  literature  was  first  wakened  into  life  by  the  Greek 
literature,  and  so  developed  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  genuine 
old  Roman  character.^)  But  what  Roman  authorship  lost  through 
this  involuntary  surrender,  its  foreign  teacher  amply  repaid  by 
severe  training,  by  guarding  it  against  countless  errors,  and  by 

>)  MoMMSKM  RG.  l^  876. 
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directing  it  to  the  highest  examples.  The  Romans  however 
showed  in  literature  their  characteristic  strength  and  genius  for 
assimilation,  and  made  the  foreign  forms  entirely  their  own. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  language  and  customs  is 
of  high  antiquity  in  Italy  and  Rome.  The  Latin  alphabet  is 
of  Greek  origin  (see  below),  and  likewise  the  Roman  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  find  Greek  influence  powerful  from 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  it  is  proved  even  by  the  constitution 
of  Servius  and  the  character  of  the  ludi  romani^) ;  in  reHgion  it 
was  fostered  by  the  Sibylline  books.  Such  names,  too,  as  Codes 
{Kvfc\a)y^\  Catamitus  (Ganymedes)  indicate  an  early  connection. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.c.  the  Roman  legisla- 
tion was  improved  by  using  that  of  Solon,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  century  a  separate  place  for  the  Greeks  (Graecostasis)  was 
made  in  the  Roman  forum.  After  the  conquest  of  Campania,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Bth  century  u.c,  this  influence  increased 
considerably:  such  surnames  as  Philippus,  Philo,  Sophus,  Age- 
lastus,  were  no  longer  strange,  the  customs  of  reclining  at  dinner, 
of  erecting  monuments  and  epitaphs  in  memory  of  the  departed, 
etc.,  were  then  adopted  from  the  Greeks^) ;  and  when,  at  the 
close -of  that  century,  the  contact  with  the  Greek  parts  of  the 
south  of  Italy  became  more  frequent,  the  Roman  nobles  were 
already  able  to  use  the  Greek  language  in  their  missions,  the 
Roman  sailors  and  traders  having  understood  it  even  before. 
Through  the  numbers  of  Greek  slaves  and  freedmen  even  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome  became  acquainted  with  Greek. 

Accordingly  the  effects  were  the  more  rapid  and  deep,-  when 
the  first  Punic  war  brought  the  manhood  of  Rome  into  close  and 
lasting  contact  with  Greek  culture  in  Sicily.  Thence  a  taste  for 
refined  enjoyments  was  imported,  and  it  was  probably  no  mere 
accident  that,  in  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(490/264-613/241),  Andronicus  was  enabled  to  set  up  the  drama 
at  Rome,  since  which  time  performances  were  maintained  con- 
tinually. Even  during  the  war  with  Hannibal  (B36/218-B53/201) 
they  went  on  uninterruptedly,  inasmuch  as  most  of  Naevius' 
works  and  one  half  of  Plautus'  literary  exertions  (though  perhaps 
the  less  fertile  half)  fall  into  the  time  of  this  war,  in  which  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  Roman  nation  appeared  once  more  in 
their  most  brilliant  lustre.     But  when  the  fearful  tension  of  all 

*)  MoMMSEK  !«,  95.  228.  >)  Mommsen  V,  452.    Ct  §  88,  7, 
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powers  whicli  was  necessitated  by  it  had  relaxed,  when  the 
feeling  of  having  escaped  an  immense  danger  and  the  exultation 
at  a  final  victory  increased  the  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life*),  literature  also  struck  deeper  roots  at  Borne,  especially  as 
its  respectability  had  been  secured  by.  the  grant  of  corporate 
rights  to  the  poetae  as  early  as  B48/206.  It  also  chanced  a. 
660/204  that  M.  Cato  brought  Ennius  to  Rome :  the  fature  chief 
of  the  old  Soman  party  brought  him  who  was  destined  soon  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  partisans  of  Greek  literature.  Thence- 
forth Porcius  Licinus'  words  (in  Gellius  17,  21)  were  daily  more 
folly  realised  : 

Poenico  bello  secundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu 
Intulit  se  bellicosam  in  Bomuli  gentem  feram.^) 

Patriotic  men  were  grieved  to  witness  the  desertion  of  national 
customs  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  foreign  element.*) 

The  ambition  of  the  aristocracy,  increasing  equally  with  their 
wealth,  met  the  popular  eagerness  for  sights  half  way ;  together 
with  other  popular  amusements  the  dramatic  performances  were, 
therefore,  eagerly  attended ;  writing  plays  for  them  became  a 
tolerably  remunerative  occupation,  and  thus  besides  and  after 
Plautus  we  find  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Statins  Caecilius,  and  Terence 
busily  pursuing  it.  The  wars  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia 
(664/200-667/197)  and  still  more  the  war  with  Antiochus  (a, 
663/191  sq.)  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  Boman 
manners,  though  they  also  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon  and 
put  the  conception  of  a  universal  Empire  within  nearer  reach, 
increasing  also  the  necessity  of  exchanging  the  original  Boman 
character  for  Grecian  civilisation  and  its  cosmopolitan  and 
refining  tendencies.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  done  without 
mistakes.  Unfortunately  most  Romans  lacked  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  in  the  foreign  element  between  the  valuable  or 
necessary  and  the  inappropriate  or  hcurmful;  without  reserve 
or  selection  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Grecian 
civilisation,  and  were  so  dazzled  by  its  brilliant  lights  that  they 
overlooked  its  deep  shadows.     At  first  it  was  exclusively  the 


*)  The  Oscan  Atellanae  seem  also  to  have  come  to  Bome  about  this  time ; 
see  §9. 

»)  Cf.  also  HoR.  E.  2,  1, 162. 

')  Cato  ap.  G«ll.  6, 2, 5  si  quia  in  poetica  arte  stucMxU  .  .  .  gnusaior  vceabatur. 
Cf.  otiuvi  graecum  Cic.  or.  106. 
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nobles  who  adopted  the  new  fashion ;  above  all  the  circle  of  the 
Scipios  esteemed  and  propagated  Grecian  culture,  and  also  kept 
tolerably  free  frx)m  its  exaggerations.^)  Africanus  the  Elder 
manifested  his  desertion  of  the  old  Boman  mode  of  thought 
especially  by  his  familiar  saying :  numquam  se  minus  esse  otiosum 
quam  cum  otiosus  esset;^)  and  the  occupation  of  his  leisure 
becomes  manifest  from  the  charge  of  his  adversaries,  esp.  Q: 
Fabius,  a.  550/204,  that  he  spent  his  time  over  old  books  and  in 
gymnastics.*)  Another  very  respectable  advocate  of  the  Grecian 
tendency  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  (c.  527/227-594/160).  They 
both  wrote  and  spoke  Greek  fluently,  as  did  also  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus  (cos.  556/198),  Ti.  Gracchus  (cos.  577/177.  591/163), 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  588/166),  Cn.  Octavius  and  in  general  all 
the  annalists  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  (Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius, 
Acilius).  Q.  Labeo  (cos.  571/183)  and  M.  Laenas  (cos.  581/173) 
wrote  verses. 

Even  Cato  showed  at  least  in  Latin  prose  an  eager  literary 
activity,  and  he  who  had  asserted  that  the  Romans  would  forget 
how  to  act,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature,^®)  was  in  his 
old  age  obliged  to  learn  Greek  himself.  But  already  were  the 
symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  severity  becoming  more 
fi^uent,^^)  so  much  so  that  a  man  of  the  old  stamp,  like  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  felt  strange  and  solitary  in  his  native  town.^*) 
With  each  generation,  nay  almost  every  year,  these  symptoms 
become  more  serious,  in  the  breaking-up  of  family  life,  the  con- 
tempt of  law  and  order,  and  even  of  the  national  gods.  The 
opposition  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  grew  indeed  in 
the  same  proportion ;  Cato  the  Elder  especially  waged  fierce  war 
against  these  tendencies  in  his  censorship  (a.  570/184). 

But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  a  process  resulting  from  a 


7)  See  Naevius  ap.  GeU.  NA.  7  (6)  8,  5.    Val.  Max.  6,  7, 1. 

*)  Cic.  a£  8,  L  Of.  ABaldi,  die  Freunde  und  FOrderer  der  griech.  Bildong  in 
Bom,  Wiirzb.  1875;  d.  Gegner  der  griech.  Bildung  in  Bom,  Burghausen  1876. 
ADuFUT,  de  Graecis  Bomanorom  amicis  aut  praeoeptoribus,  Brest  1879. 

*)  Liv.  29, 19  ad  fin. 

^)  Cf.  §  2, 1  and  in  Plim.  NH.  29, 14  quandoque  ista  gena  aucta  litercu  dahit  omnia 
earrumpet. 

i>)  Lit.  26,2, 15  (a.  548/211)  eum  (Cn.Falvins)  tn  ganea  lustrisque,  ubi  iuventutem 
egeritf  aeneottUem  acturum, 

^)  Lnr.  26,  22,  9  (a.  548/211)  neque  ego  vaHroa  mores  consul  feriw  potero  neque  vos 
imptrium  meum.  Cf .  the  frequent  complaints  of  Plautus  about  the  growing  mores 
maii,  e.g.  Trin.  80.  581. 1028. 
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thousand  unavoidable  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  great  change 
then  accomplishing  itself  with  irresistible  power,  in  the  religion, 
life  and  customs,  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  new  culture  was  made  solely  responsible  for  the  evils 
of  the  time,  yet  this  convenient  reproach,  which  made  it  possible 
to  shift  the  blame,  was  by  no  means  proved.  Besides,  the  means 
employed  were  often  absurd  and  not  to  the  purpose.  Thus  a. 
681/173  the  Epicurean  philosophers  Alkaios  and  Philiskos  were 
banished  from  Rome,  a.  693/161  the  philosophers  and  rhetores  latini 
were  again  expelled,  a.  699/166  the  Athenian  ambassadors  (whose 
chief  was  Kameades)  were  sent  home  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
then  again  a.  687/167  the  Senate  decoyed  one  thousand  noble  and 
highly  educated  Achaeans  (Polybios  among  them)  into  Italy,  and 
there  detained  them  as  hostages  during  17  years.  Altogether  the 
policy  of  shameless  selfishness,  which  was  pursued  by  the  Soman 
Senate  during  this  period,  and  reached  its  cUmax  in  their  abomin- 
able conduct  towards  the  unhappy,  prostrate  city  of  Carthage  ^*) — 
the  frivolous  wars  tending  to  nothing  but  aggrandisement  and 
enrichment  waged  by  Rome  continuously  after  the  second  Punic 
war — destroyed  the  old  Roman  character  far  more  effectually  than 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy  could  ever  have  done.  Henceforth 
there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  internal  corruption,  immoraUty,^*) 
bribery,  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  riches,  disregarding  every- 
thing  else  and  impudently  setting  aside  laws,  orders  of  the  Senate 
and  legal  proceedings,  making  war  unauthorised,  celebrating 
triumphs  without  permission,  plundering  the  provinces,  robbing 
the  allies.  Ignominious  treaties  and  conclusions  of  peace  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  Instead  of  by  character  (virtus)  as  of 
old,  Rome  now  extended  its  power  by  deceit,  perfidiousness  and 
diplomatic  craft.  A  certain  culture  did  indeed  gradually  spread 
itself  even  among  the  great  multitude ;  a  fact  borne  out  by  the 
mere  occurrence  ^^)  of  numerous  foreign  words  in  Plautus  (and 
Ennius),  and  by  the  ludi  scenici  gaining  the  superiority  over 
the  circenses.^^)     But  the  plays  of  the  palliata,  which  were  the 

")  On  this  Macchiavellian  policy  see  CPeteb,  Studien  zur  rOm.  G«8ch.,  Halle 
1868, 115.  Even  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Bomans  as  Polybios  is  thereby 
repeatedly  roused  to  outbursts  of  indignation ;  see  81, 18 ;  cf.  81, 8. 12. 19  extr.  82, 2. 

1*)  Cf.  PoLYB.  81,  24  and  esp.  82, 11  (p,  1096  Bk.). 

")  MoMMSEN  EG.  1«,  877.— FOWeibb,  d.  griech.  Wttrter  im  Lat.,  Lpe.  1882; 
BhM.  88,  547.    Q-ASaalfeld,  Tensaurus  italo-graecus,  Wien  1884  etc 

'*)  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  there  were  66  days  annually  appropriated  to 
festivals :  of  these  2  days  were  occupied  with  feasts  (epulae),  16  days  with  ludi 
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principal  food  oflfered  to  the  people  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions, 
could  not  do  much  towards  preserving  the  old  austerity  of 
morals.^^) 

92.  The  work  nearly  finished  in  the  6th  century  was  com- 
pleted in  the  7th;  the  year  608/146  brought  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  With  Carthage,  the  stimulus  for 
continued  valour  and  expertness  in  war  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  very  man  who  was  obliged  to  destroy  Carthage,  a  man  more 
far-seeing  than  the  old  zealot  Cato,  deplored  its  fall ;  the  fall  of 
Corinth  and  the  abolition  of  Greek  independence  caused  numbers 
of  Greeks  to  emigrate  to  Rome,  there  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
their  home.  The  peculiar  Roman  character  had  now  come  to  an 
end,  and  for  ever :  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.  From 
the  6th  into  the  7th  century  the  noble  figure  of  Africanus 
minor  (B69/18B-62B/129)  attracts  oar  attention,  he  who  was  the 
friend  of  Panaitios  and  Polybios ;  around  him  congregated  all 
who  tried  to  keep  above  water  in  this  sea  of  egotism,  greediness 
and  immorality:  among  his  contemporaries,  besides  Terence,  his 
brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  609/14B),  his  brother-in-law 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  M'.  Manilius  (cos.  605/149),  the  younger  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140),  D.  Junius  Brutus  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Furius  Philus 
(cos.  618/136),  Sp.  Mummius,  Sex.  Pompeius,  P.  Rupilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Lucilius  (born  674/180) ;  among  the  younger  men, 
the  sons-in-law  of  LaeHus,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins,  as  well  as 
the  younger  Tubero,  P.  Rutilius,  A.  Verginius  and  others.^)  But 
the  stronger  the  opposition  in  which  these  circles  found  them- 
selves in  their  thought  and  action  to  the  dominant  tendency,  the 
more  they  fell  into  aristocratic  seclusion  and  so  much  the  less 
became  their  influence. 

The  rottenness  of  the  nobility  and  the  internal  corruption 
of  the  upper  classes  became  manifest  in  the  Numantine  war 
(611/143-621/133)  and  roused  the  Gracchi  (621/133-631/123)  to 
their  eflforts;  they  stand  forth  prominently  in  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  (643/111-648/106)  and  enable  the  rude  force  of  Marius, 

circenses  (and  preparations),  but  48  days  with  ludi  scenici.  In  the  calendar  of 
a.  854  ▲.D.  (§  74, 8)  there  are  marked  175  days  for  ludi,  of  these  10  gladiatorial,  64 
circensian,  but  101  scenic.    Mommsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  378.*  FriedlIndeb,  SG.  2',  272. 

'')  Sometimes  it  becomes  manifest  that  this  culture  was  only  a  slight  varnish, 
which  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  discipline  was  relaxed.  Cf.  e.g.  Polyb. 
SO,  18  (from  Athen.  14,  p.  615)  in  the  year  587/167. 

*J  Cf.  Cic.  Lael.  101. 
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himself  a  man  of  insignificant  intellect,  to  gain  marvellous  suc- 
cesses. His  ignorance  of  Greek  was  exceptional  in  his  time,*) 
especially  among  the  ruling  class ;  ^)  the  performances  of  Greek 
plays  at  Eome  in  the  original  Greek  attest  the  great  extent  of 
this  knowledge.  Many  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  written 
in  the  two  languages,  and  the  Romans,  who  formerly  in  their 
paUiatae  denoted  themselves  as  barbari,  now  share  the  lead  with 
the  Greeks :  they  leading  in  politics,  and  the  latter  in  culture. 
The  Roman  writers  of  the  period  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Greek  literature,  some  by  resigning  all  rivalry  in  formal 
polish,  as  Lucilius  did,  and  others  again  by  striving  after  correct- 
ness and  elegance  in  a  higher  degree,  as  e.g.  L.  Accius ;  many 
were  by  blind  imitation  even  led  to  shallow  trifling,  e.g.  the 
erotic  epigrammatists.  The  political  situation  led  to  increased 
extension  and  refinement  of  the  popular  amusements.*)  The 
drama  therefore  still  held  the  principal  place  in  literary  pro- 
duction. Tragedy  was,  in  the  7th  century,  respectably  repre- 
sented by  L.  Accius  ;  in  the  comedy  palliata,  togata,  the  artistic 
Atellana  and  Mimus  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  but  in  this 
succession  attest  a  continuous  descent,  in  accordance  with  the 
taste  of  the  mob,  to  plebeian  farces  and  to  vulgar  spectacular 
amusement.  The  epos  was  still  kept  up  by  the  impulse  it 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  (through  Naevius  and 
Ennius),  without,  however,  deriving  any  further  encouragement 
from  contemporary  history.  In  general,  poetical  production  had 
nearly  died  out  with  the  exception  of  the  drama,  and  Lucilius 
and  the  erotic  poets  alluded  to.  The  nation  itself  was  destitute 
of  poetical  power  and  aspiration,  nor  did  the  internal  disturbances 
admit  of  sufficient  mental  tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand, 
historical  composition,  oratory  and  jurisprudence  were  forced  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  strife  and  grew  rapidly  both  in  extent 
and  depth.  Among  the  historical  writers  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  Piso  Frugi,  Antipater.  Asellio,  also  the 
latest  of  the  Annalists,  Valerius  Antias,  Sisenna/and  Licinius 
Macer.  The  most  brilliant  orators,  after  C.  Gracchus,  are 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus.    Jurisprudence  is  best  represented 


3)  Sall.  lug.  85;  B2.      ''-^ 

>)  P.  Crassus,  cos.  628/181,  knew  five  Greek  dialects :  see  §  188,  5  ad  fin. 
''c         *)  Cf.  §  12,  2.    The  attempt  at  reform  made  by  the  censors  of  a,  689/115  was 
an  exception  and  remained  without  further  consequences ;  see  §  9,  7. 
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by  the  two  Q.  Scaevolas,  the  augur  and  the  pontifex.  Learned 
investigation  was  carried  on  diligently  in  ail  branches  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  generally  not  by  native 
Boman  citizens. 

93.  As  regards  language  and  prosody  these  two  centuries  are 
a  period  of  most  active  development,  and  include  all  the  three 
grades  through  which  Roman  poetry  passed,  that  of  the  satur- 
nian,  the  dramatic  and  the  dactylic  poets.  As  early  as  the  6th 
century  u.c.  the  Latin  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  something 
like  the  Umbrian  loss  of  endings,  of  weakening  all  its  suffixes, 
losing  its  declensions,  and  thus  passing  even  then  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Romance  languages.  Old  Latin  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  degrade  the  long  vowels,  especially  when  final. 
The  high-tone,  by  giving  importance  to  the  accented  syllable, 
often  had  the  effect  of  weakening  adjacent  long  syllables 
(whether  long  by  nature  or  position)  and  reducing  them  to  short 
ones.  Especially  in  iambic  words  or  combinations  the  long 
syllable  was  shortened  by  the  accent  falling  on  the  short  one. 
Final  consonants  were  slurred  in  pronunciation  and  became  less 
and  less  audible.  The  nasals  blended  readily  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  and  disappeared.  Lastly,  little  words  in  common  use 
were  clipped  by  being  mispronounced  or  only  half  sounded.  The 
oldest  poets,  especially  Plautus  and  the  other  dramatic  writers, 
struggling  with  their  foreign  material  and  writing  for  the  people, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  licences,  which  the  fluctuating 
pronunciation  of  everyday  life  afforded  for  their  versification. 
In  respect  of  metre  they  are  equally  negligent :  they  showed 
little  sensitiveness  regarding  hiatus,  in  the  theses  (except  the 
last)  they  put  short  or  long  syllables  indifferently ;  indeed  the 
satumian  verse  allowed  of  the  arses  being  quite  suppressed :  a 
hberty  which  the  dramatic  writers  of  course  avoided  under  the 
gruidance  of  their  Greek  models.  They  also  delighted  in  allitera- 
tion, employing  it  for  the  sake  of  cohesion  as  well  as  for  omsr 
ment.^) 


^)  Even  the  later  artistic  poetry  did  not  disdain  alliteration,  which  always 
continued  popular  in  prose  phraseology.  Becent  writings :  WEbbabd,  d.  Allitt. 
in  d.  lat.  Spr.,  Bayr.  1882.  CBobtticheb,  de  allitt.  ap.  Bom.  vi  et  usu,  Berl. 
1884.  HJoBDAK,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879)  167.  EWOlfflin,  d.  aUit- 
ter.  Verbindd.  d.  lat.  Spr.,  Munch.  SBer.  1882  2,  1.    GLandobaf,  de  figuris  etym- 
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Ennins  first  strove  for  greater  strictness  in  these  points.  S 
final  was  left  disregarded  even  by  him,  and  must  have  been 
almost  inaudible  before  consonants  in  his  time ;  only  by  the 
poets  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  was  it  recognised  as  a 
full  sound.  But  in  all  other  things  Ennius  has  the  merit  of 
having  resolutely  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  indecision  and 
irregularity,  by  attributing  a  normal  value  to  each  sound  in 
accordance  with  its  accurate  Roman  pronunciation,  and  thus 
classifying  every  syllable  according  to  its  value  as  either  long 
or  short.^)  In  connection  therewith  a  fixed  rule  was  applied  to 
thesis,  and  hiatus  was  systematically  avoided.  For  his  new 
prosody  Ennius  introduced  also  into  Roman  literature  a  new 
measure,  the  Greek  dactylic  hexameter.  It  is  true,  his  influence 
extended  only  to  the  written  language  and  the  conversational 
language  of  the  educated  classes,  which  was  formed  on  it ;  while 
the  simple  practice  of  everyday  life  for  some  time  longer  pur- 
sued its  own  peculiar  development.*)  Not  only  did  the  satumian 
metre  continue  for  some  time  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
hexameter,  but  there  was  even  in  the  7th  century  a  kind  of 
plebeian  prosody,  in  which  the  hexameter  was  indeed  employed, 
but  with  all  the  prosodiacal  Hcences  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
6th  century,  adhering  also  to  the  practice  of  solving  the  arsis ; 


ologicis  lat.,  Acta  £rl.  2,  1.  JBihz,  Phil.  44,  262 ;  see  further  under  the  several 
authora 

')  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ennius  reformed  the  prosody  on  any  rigid 
or  arbitrary  system.  He  rather  rescued  the  language,  in  its  transitional  stage 
of  development,  from  an  early  decline,  which  the  older  poets  had  prepared  by 
admitting  the  licences  of  the  popular  speech. — The  people  apprehended  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  in  virtue  of  their  unerring  linguistic  instinct,  not  from 
any  scholastic  instruction.  Cic.  de  orat.  8,  195  omne$  tacito  guodam  aentu  tine  vUa 
arte  aid  ratione  quae  sint  in  artxbua  ac  rationibua  recta  ttc  prava  diiudicoHt,  idque 
.  .  .  oetendunt  magia  in  verhorum  numerorum  vocumque  iudiciOj  quod  ea  aunt  in 
communibus  infixa  aenaibua  nee  earum  rerum  quemquam  funditua  natura  eaae  ixduit 
expertem,  itaque  non  acium  verbia  arte  poaitia  moventur  omnea,  verum  etiam  numeris 
ae  vodbua.  quotua  enim  quiaque  eat  qui  teneat  artem  numerorum  ac  modorum  f  at  in 
hia  ai  pauUum  modo  offenaum  eat  ut  aut  contractione  breviua  fitret  aut  produetitme 
longiua,  theatra  iota  reclamani.  or.  178  in  verau  theatra  tota  exdamant,  ai  fuit  una 
ayllaba  aut  brevior  aut  longior.  nee  vero  muUitudo  pedea  novit  nee  uUoa  numeroa  tenet 
nee  illud  quod  offendit  aut  cur  aut  in  quo  offendat  inteUegiJt :  et  tamen  omnium  longitu- 
dinum  et  brevilatum  in  aonia  aicut  acutarum  graviumque  vocum  iudicium  ipaa  natura  in 
auribua  noatria  coUocaviL  parad.  8,  2. 

')  The  omission  of  final  m  and  s  occurs  in  inscriptions  even  in  the  first  third 
of  the  7th  cent.  u.c. — GEdon,  ^riture  et  prononciation  du  Latin  savant  et  du 
Latin  populaire,  Par.  1882.    ESerlm ann,  d.  Aussprache  des  Lat.,  Heilbr.  1885. 
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specimens  of  this  we  possess  in  the  inscription  of  Mummius 
(§  163,  8)  and  the  so-called  sortes  Praenestinae.*)  But  to  Ennius 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  arrested  the  imminent  breaking-up 
of  the  language,  at  least  in  literature,  for  several  centuries. 

The  language  itself  was  fixed  about  this  time :  so  was  its 
rendering  in  writing.  The  Latin  alphabet^)  is  descended  from 
the  Greek  alphabet  used  by  the  Chalkidian  colonies  in  Campania 
(Kyme  and  Neapolis).  This  old  Latin  alphabet  consisted  of 
21  letters,  among  which  were  C  (in  the  3rd  place  =  gr.  T),  Z 
(in  the  7th  place),  K,  Q,  X  (this  last  at  the  end).  K  disappeared 
from  use  at  a  very  early  date,  being  represented  by  C  instead. 
Later,  when  the  need  appeared  for  a  distinction  between  the 
smooth  (tenuis)  and  middle  (media)  gutturals,  the  freedman  of 
Sp.  Carvilius,  cos.  620/234  and  626/228  (§  128)  mvented  the  sign 
Ot  by  slightly  altering  the  C,  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
almost  unnecessary  and  little  used  Z,^)  which  was  only  restored, 
(together  with  Y^)  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  then  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  the  alphabet  of  Carvilius 
likewise  consisted  of  21  letters.  Other  regulations  of  writ- 
ing are  connected  with  the  names  of  poets,  since  in  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  scarcity  of  a  fluent 
practice  in  writing,  the  poets  had  also  to  be  grammarians,  in 
order  to  express  the  spoken  language  accurately  in  writing.®) 
Thus  Ennius  is  reported  first  to  have  employed  the  doubling 

*)  BiTBCHL,  op.  4.  400.    LMCllxr,  d.  satum.  Vers  80. 

»)  Cf.  MoMMSEN,  die  tmteritalischen  Dialekte  (Lpz.  1850),  8 ;  BG.  1*,  210 ;  buU. 
1882,  9L  101.  KiRCHHOFP,  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Alphab.^  117. 127. 183.  Bitschl, 
opoBc.  4,  691.  765.  WSchm itz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Sprach-  u.  Literaturkunde,  Lpz.  1877. 
WDkbckb  in  Baumeister^s  Denkm.  d.  kl.  Altert.  1,  50. 

*)  Z  was  read  by  the  ancients  in  the  carmen  Saliare  (Vet^  Long.  GL.  7, 51,  6)  : 
we  find  it  in  the  Dvenos  inscription  (§  88,  5)  and  on  coins  of  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.  n.c.  (DIE.  1,  9).  After  the  loss  of  Z  that  sign  was  replaced  till  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  by  S  or  88.  HJordan,  Krit.  Beitr.  (Berl.  1879)  155  ascribes  the 
removal  of  Z  and  the  introduction  of  G  to  Appius  Claudius  (§  90).  The  earliest 
extant  inscriptions  with  G  are  not  older  than  the  time  of  Carvilius,  so  that  no 
evidence  can  be  deduced  from  them  against  the  tradition.  Cf.  also  LHavet,  rev. 
d.  philoL  2  (1878),  15. 

^)  The  Chalkidian  V  (=v)  was  employed  in  the  old  Latin  alphabet  to  repre- 
sent the  Latin  vowel  u  (and  the  Greek  v)  as  well  as  the  labial  spirant  v.  The 
digamma  /,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  sound  in  the  Chalkidian 
alphabet,  was  utilised  in  the  Latin  for  the  labiodental  spirant  f .  Y  is  not  found 
in  inscriptions  before  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c. 

•)  Very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  earliest  compositors  (esp.  of  Greek) 
were  obliged  to  be  scholars. 
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of  consonants.*)  L.  Accius  expressed  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  AEU  by  doubling  them,^^)  and  Lucilius  discriminated  the 
two  sounds  I  and  EI — all  with  this  result,  that  their  example 
exercised  a  certain,  though  not  always  immediate  or  constant, 
influence  on  the  orthography  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  their  time.^^)  The  vocalisation  of  Latin  was  systematised  very 
gradually  in  these  two  centuries.  In  the  older  language  the 
fluctuations  are  numerous  and  marked,  especially  between  0  and 
U,  likewise  between  E  and  I  (and  also  in  respect  of  AI  and  AE, 
EI  and  I,  OU  and  U).  In  the  inscriptions  0  and  E  begin  to  give 
way  about  620/234  in  the  case-endings  and  verb-endings  where 
U  and  I  were  subsequently  established.  But  it  was  only  be- 
tween BBO/204  and  B68/186  that  U  and  I  permanently  prevailed 
over  0  and  E,^*  though  the  sequences  UV  VU  UU,  and  likewise 
the  doubling  of  vowel  I  or  the  coupling  of  consonant  and  vowel 
I,  were  regularly  avoided.  The  aspirates  in  Greek  words  were  at 
first  represented  by  the  corresponding  tenues  ;  from  660/104  they 
began  to  be  expressed  by  the  signs  CH  TH  PH.^*)  Here  as  well 
as  in  the  adoption  of  Y  and  Z  we  notice  the  endeavour  to  assimi- 
late Greek  usage. 

A.    THE  SIXTH  CENTUEY  U.C. 

I.  Poets. 

94.  Andronicus  (c.  470/284-650/204)  came  as  a  young  man, 
most  probably  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Tarentum  (a.  482/272), 

^)  Fbbt.  8.V.  solitaurilia.  The  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  accords  with  this  : 
though  one  example  Hinnad  CIL.  1,  580.  6,  1281  DIE.  1, 117  of  a.  548/211  oocuis 
before  the  time  when  Ennius  wrote.  But  here  the  Greek  name  "E^pa  f aciktat«d 
the  doubling.  Otherwise  this  is  first  found  (and  then  along  with  the  simple  style) 
in  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a.  566/189  (§  128,  8)  CIL.  2,  5041  DIE.  1,  96.— 
BiTscHL.  op.  4,  48.  231 ;  pi.  Excurse  1,  17.  W  Weissbbodt,  specimen  grammaticum 
(Gobi.  1869),  84 ;  quaest.  gramm.  2  (Braunsberg  1872),  10.  EBahbkns,  JJ.  127,  774. 
— The  sicilicus  (')  is  occasionally  employed  to  indicate  a  doubled  consonant  (Mab. 
Vict.  GL.  6,  8) ;  see  EH&bner,  Herm.  4,  418 ;  exempla  script,  epigr.  lxxyi. 

^^)  This  is  supported  by  the  inscriptions:  the  earliest  example  (peuMtares) 
a.  622/182  CIL.  1,  551. 10,  6950  DIE.  1,  275.  Bitschl.  op.  4, 142. 

11 J  vv  Weibsbrodt,  specimen  grammaticum,  Cobl.  1869 ;  quaest.  gramm.  2,  8 
(de  simplic.  et  geminatis  consonantibus  latt.)  by  the  same. 

^>)  Bitschl,  op.  4,  224.    Mommsen,  BhM.  9,  464. 

^')  These  signs  were  also  employed  out  of  place  and  superfluously,  and  such 
mistakes  were  perpetuated  in  several  instances  throughout  the  Boman  literature. 
E.g.  the  spelling  Bosphorus.  Cf.  Catdll.  84.  Quivtil.  1,  5,  20.  APlsckbiskw,  JJ.  90,  2i 
656. 101,  458.    On  the  representation  of  ^  in  Latin  writing  see  MoiofSKir,  Herm. 
14,65. 
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to  Kome,  and  being  a  prisoner  of  war  became  the  slave  of  a 
certain  Livius,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  victor  of  Sena,  M.  Livius 
Salinator.  He  gained  his  living  by  private  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  was  manumitted  and  received  the  name  of  L.  Livius 
An dr onicus.  For  his  pupils  he  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin 
satnmians,  but  awkwardly  and  not  without  flagrant  mistakes. 
Being  besides  an  actor,  he  wrote  his  own  text-books ;  these  he  / 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek,  esp.  tragedies,  in  doing  which  , 
he  imiteted  the  easier  Greek  measures  and  kept  the  popular 
alliteration.  The  first  performance  of  a  complete  play  of  this 
kind  took  place  a.  614/240,  the  year  after  the  successfiil  termina- 
tion of  the  first  Punic  war.  In  the  year  647/207  he  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  an  intercessory  hymn  to  the  Aventine  Juno ; 
lie  composed,  probably  in  the  same  year,  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  victory,  namely  that  of  his  patron  at  Sena.  For  his  sake 
the  poets  received  the  grant  of  corporate  rights,  and  a  place  was 
assigned  them  for  their  meetings  and  votive  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  their  tutelary  goddess  Minerva  on  the  Aventine  hill. 

1.  The  praenomen  L.  (Gell.  6,  7, 11. 17,  *21,  42.  Fbst.  297»>,  7.  Cassiod.  see  n. 
2).  The  deviation  of  the  pi*aenomen  from  that  of  his  former  master  is  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  period ;  see  EHOoneb  in  IwMtQler's  Handb. 
1,  521.  From  a  confusion  with  the  name  of  the  historian  T.  is  several  times 
erroneously  given.    (Non.  207,  28.   868,  25.    Hiebon.  see  n.  2.) 

2.  Cabsiod.  chron.  ad  a.  515/289 :  ^m  corua.  ludis  romania  (at  which  the  earliest 
stage-plays  a.  890/864  appear  to  have  previously  taken  place,  §  6,  3)  primum  trc^- 
ifoedia  H  eomoedia  a  Lucio  Livio  ad  scaenam  data.  On  the  other  hand  a.  514/240 
Liviua  primuM  fabulam  C.  Claudio  Caeci  Jilio  ^  M.  Tuditano  coss,  docuita.^,  Cic.  Brut. 
72,  who  appeals  to  Atticus  and  to  antiquicommentarii  (§  95, 4),  and  at  the  same  time 
refutes  the  errors  of  Accius  (§  184,  7),  who  owing  to  a  confusion  of  the  second 
with  the  first  capture  of  Tarentum  stated  that  Andronicus  had  come  a.  545/209 
from  Tarentum  to  Bome,  and  there  first  produced  a  piece  a.  557/197  C,  Comdio 
Q.  Mifmcio  co$8.  Uidit  luverUatit  quot  Salinator  Senensi  prodio  voverat.  For  the 
date  514/240 cf. also  Gic.  Gato  mai.  50  (with  the  following  notice:  vidi  [the  speaker 
being  Gato  b.  520/884]  Livium  tenem:  qui  .  .  .  uaque  ad  aduiescentiam  meam 
jfroeenii  aeiaU)  and  Gill.  17,  21,  42.  An  erroneous  account  is  also  given  by 
HiEBOXTif.  chron.  ad  a.  1880  (Bongars.  ad  a.  1881)  =567/187  (perhaps  owing  to  a 
confosion  of  31.  LiviuB  Salinator,  cos.  547/207,  with  G.  Liv.  Salin.,  cos.  566/188) : 
TUut  Livimt  tragoediarum  acriptor  darua  habetur^  qui  6b  ingenii  meritum  a  Livio 
SalimUarej  cuius  liberoa  erudidnU,  libertate  doruUua  eat, 

8.  SuETON.  gramm.  1  antiquiaaimi  doctorum,  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  aemigraeci 
arant, — Livium  el  Ennium  dieo,  quoa  utraque  lingua  domiforiaque  docuiaae  adnotatum 
at — nihU  ampliua  quam  Oraecoa  interpretabantur  aut  ai  quid  ipai  latine  composuiaaent 
fradegebouL 

4.  Lnr.  7, 2,  8  Liviua  .  .,  quidbaaturia  (§  6)  auaua  eat  primua  argumento  fabtdam 
lerers,  idem,  aeHicet,  id  quod  omnea  turn  erant,  auorum  carminum  actor,  Gic.  leg.  2, 
99  (Jhtaira)  quae  addMnt  quondam  conpleri  aeveritate  iucunda  Liviania  et  Naeviania 

B.L.  K 
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11^x8,  From  ft,  good  source  t)ie  glog^ae  SaloiQonis  (§  42, 9 ;  see  Useneb,  BhM.  28,419) : 
Romae  tragoeduM  cqijioedieuque  primtu  egii  idemque  etiam  composuit  Livius  Andronieut^ 
duplici  toga  (lae^a=(r(?piua,  the  train  of  Greek  tragedy;  see  BhM.  28,  676)  in- 
voluttM. 

5.  The  titles  of  the  tragedies  of  Andr.  are  Achilles,  Aegisthus,  Aiax  (masti- 
gophorus),  Andromeda,  Danae,  Equos  Troianus  (on  this  see  BLallieb,  Melanges 
Graux,  Par.  1884, 108),  Hermiona,  Ino  (for  the  choral  hymn  in  this  see  §  18,  5), 
Tereus.  The  fi-agment^  collected  in  Bibbeck^s  trag.*  1-6.  Comedies  were  Glad- 
iolus, Ludius,  Virgus  (?  Bibbbck  proposes  Verpus).  Fragments  in  Bibbeck, 
Com.'  p.  8  sq.  Liv,  Andron,  et  Naevi  fabularum  frag,  emend,  et  adnot.  LMCllbb, 
Berl.  1885. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  71  et  Odysua  UUina  est  sic  tamquam  opus  aliquod  Detedali  e 
Livianae  fahulne  nan  scUia  dipn^  quae  iterum  legantur,  Gell.  NA.  18,  9,  5  cffendi 
in  hihliotheca  PcUrenei  Ixbrunf,  verae  vHusUUia  Livi  Andronicij  qui  inecriptus  eat 
'OS(/(r(reca,  in  quo  erat  versus  primus  ^  virum  mihi^  Camena^  insece  versutumj*  The 
Odyssia  chiefly  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  mention  of  the  carmina  Livi  as  a 
school-book  used  by  Orbilius,  Hob,  E.  2,  1,  69,  The  Odyssey  is  quoted  as  one 
book  (Liv.  in  Odissia  and  so  forth ;  once  (mly  PBisa  GL.  2,  821  in  I  Odissiae). 
The  fragments  of  the  Od.  e.g,  in  the  collections  of  satumians  by  Ha  vet  and 
MClleb  see  §  62,  8.    Wobdsw.  EL.  289,    FPR.  87  and  elsewhere. 

7.  Liv.  27,  87  (a.  547/207)  decrevere  pontijices  (in  expiation  of  a  bad  omen)  vt 
virgines  ter  novenae  per  urbem  euntes  carmen  canerenL  .  .  .  conditum  ab  Livio 
poela  .  .  .  carmen  in  lunonem  reginam  (of  the  Aventine)  canenteSj  Ula  tempes- 
tate  forsitan  laudabile  rudihus  ingeniis^  nunc  abhorrens  et  inconditumy  si  referatur 
.  .  .  —  Fest.  888  cum  Livius  Andronicus  belh  Punico  secundo  seripsisset  carmen  quod 
a  virginibus  est  cantatum^  quia  prosperius  resp.  (res  MHebtz)  populi  ram,  geri  coepta 
esty  puhiice  adtributa  est  ei  in  Aventino  aedis  Minervae^  in  qua  liceret  scribis  histriani- 
busque  consistere  (Mommsen,  Herm.  7,  809)  ac  dona  ponere^  in  honorem  Livi,  quia  is  et 

/  'Jf  I  scribebat  fabulns  et  agehcU.  On  this  *  collegium  poetarum*  (§  IM,  2)  see  OJahk, 
Lpz.  Ber.  1856,  294.  ABiese,  Heidelb.  Phllologenvers.  (Lpz.  1866)  161.  LMOlueb, 
Q.  Enn.  80.  Hence  the  scribae  histrionesque  were  ranked  with  the  other  collegia 
opificum  and  artificum.  To  this  guild  of  poets  the  older  and  highly  esteemed 
collegium  tibicinum  is  very  nearly  related,  Mabquabdt,  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8', 
188. 

8.  Livii  Andr.  fragm.  coll.  HDOntzeb,  Berl,  1885. — ALDOllen,  de  vita  Livii 
Andr.,  Dorp.  1888.  Teufpel,  PBE.  4,  Ilia  OGOntheb,  Zf dGW.  14, 809.  MoMmior, 
BG.  1«,  881.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  19 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 15. 

9.  Of  the  time  of  Livius,  but  not  by  him,  is  the  Ndei  carmen  (GL.  1,  84,  «<  tn 
Odyssia  vetere  ,  ,  ,  etin  Ndei  carmine  aeque  prisco),  from  which  fragments  in 
iambic  metre  are  preserved  through  Festus  and  Charisius ;  (perhaps  a  tragedy). 
FPB.  58.  BiBBECK^s  trag.  *  p.  288  seq.  rOm.  Trag.  629. — A  carmen  Priami  (in 
saturnians)  Vabbo  LL.  7,  28.  On  this  see  HJoedan,  Beitr.  e.  Gesoh.  d.  Lat.  Spr. 
188. 

96.  Cn.  Naevi  us,  a  native  of  Campania,  but  of  Latin  extrac- 
tion, was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  first  Punic  war ;  he  began  to 
exhibit  plays  in  the  year  B19/236,  in  general  in  the  manner  of 
Andronicus,  but  with  more  talent  and  originality,  and  with  a 
preference  for  comedy.    The  inconsiderate  candour  with  which 
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he  assailed  in  them  even  leading  statesmen  (though  he  did  this 
in  a  genuine  Boman  manner)  caused  him  first  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  then  to  be  exiled ;  he  died  in  exile  c.  555/199.  In  his 
later  years  he  attempted  a  poetical  treatment  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  events  of  which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  and  in  this 
he  used  the  satumian  measure.  Through  this  national  tendency 
of  his,  he  also  created  a  new  kind  of  drama,  the  praetexta,  and 
for  centuries  retained  the  kindly  recollection  of  his  nation.  Even 
in  the  scanty  fragments  left  to  us  we  seem  to  feel  the  traces  of 
a  fresh,  energetic,  talented  and  self-possessed  mind. 

1.  GsLL.  N  A.  1,  24, 1  trium  podarum  Uluatrium  epigrcnamata^  Cn,  Nctevi,  Flauti, 
M.  PacMvij  quae  ipnfecerunt  (but  see  §  115,  2)  et  incidenda  aepidcro  auo  rdiquerunt 
.  .  .  epifframma  Nctevi  pLenum  mperhiae  campanae  (cf.  Cic.  leg.  agr.  2,  91.  Liv. 
9,  6,5)  .  .  . :  ImmortaUs  morialea  tifardfcufiere^fierent  divae  Camenae  Nctevium 
poetam,  itaque  postquam  est  Orci  trtulitus  thesauro  oUiti  mnt  Romai  loquier  lingua 
laiina.    Spurious  portrait  of  Naevius :  JJBernoulli,  rOm,  Ikonogr.  1,  284. 

2.  Gell.  17,  21,  44  cumo  pout  Ramam  conditam  quingenteHmo  undemcetimo  .  .  . 
Cm,  NdeviuM  poeta/abuUu  apud  populum  (primom  ?  but  see  Gic.  Cato  50.  Brut.  72, 
.78}  dedity  quern  M,  Varro  in  librie  (libro  ?  cf.  1,  24,  8)  de  poetia  primo  atipendia 
fedue  (consequently  N,  was  not  himself  an  actor,  see  Mommskm,  BG.  1*,  899)  aii 
bello  poenico  primo^  idque  ipeum  Naevium  dicere  in  eo  carmine  quod  de  eodem  bdlo 
wcripeiL 

8.  Gkll.  8,  8»  15  de  Naetfia  aecepimue  fchidae  eum  in  carcere  duaa  tcrtpmM, 
Mariobnn  el  Le6ntem^  cum  ob  aesiduam  maledicentiam  et  prcbra  in  primorea  civitatia 
de  graecorum  poetarum  more  dicta^  in  vinoula  Romae  a  triumviria  conieciua  eaaet. 
umde  poet  a  trtbunia  plebia  exemptua  eat^  cum  in  hia  quae  aupra  dixi/abtdia  ddicta  aua  et 
petmUmtiaa  dictorum^  qutbua  muUoe  ante  laeaerat^  diluiaaet,  Ps.  Ascon.  on  Cic.  Yerr. 
act.  pr.  29  (p.  140  Or.)  didum  facete  et  contumelioae  in  Metelloa  antiquum  Naevii  eat 
^fato  MeteUi  Romai  fiuni  conaulea,'  cui  tunc  Metdlua  conanl  (a.  548/206  see  §  128,  2) 
iratau  verau  reaponderat  ...  *  dabunt  malum  MeteUi  Naevio  poetae  ;  *  see  MWevde, 
de  CSaeciliis  Metellis  1  (Bonn  1875),  81.  The  imprisoned  Naevius  is  mentioned 
with  sympathy  by  Plaut.  miL  211 :  6a  columncUiim  poetae  eaae  indtmdivi  bdrbaro, 
quoi  bini  cuatddea  aemper  tdtia  horia  dccubant  (cf.  Paul.  Festi  86,  2). 

4.  HiXBOH.  chron.  on  a.  1816^558/201  Naeviua  eomicua  Uticae  moritur,  pulaua 
Boma/aeiione  nobilium  ae  praecipue  MeteUi  (Metellorum  ?).  Cic.  Brut.  60  hia  con- 
auUbma  (a.  550/204),  ut  in  veteribua  eommeniariia  (in  which?  see  §  94,  2)  acriptum  eat, 
Naeviau  eat  mortuua  ;  quamquam  Varro  noater,  diligentiaaimua  inveatigator  antiquitatiaf 
paAai  in  hoc  erratum  vitamque  Naevi  produdt  longiua,  Ya&bo  was  no  doubt  right ; 
Naevius  was  bom  o.  485/269  or  490/264. 

5.  Tragedies:  Andromacha,  Banae,  Equos  troianus,  Hector  proficisoens, 
Hesiona  (Aesiona),  Iphigenia,  Lycurgus.  Fragments  in  Bibbeck,  trag.  *  p.  6 ;  in 
UiOLLBB,  see  §  94,  5.    Cf.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  44. 

6.  Praetextae:  Clastidium  (on  the  victory  won  there  by  M.  Marcellus  a. 
5^/222;  cf.  §  14,  2)  and  Bomulus.  Bibbeck  trag.  >  p.  277.  MHaupt,  op.  1, 189. 
Gkaobbt,  Phil.  2, 115.    BOpeb,  ib.  7,  591.    LMGlleb,  Q.  Ennius  84. 

7.  Comedies:  Aoontizomenos,  Agitatoria,  Agrypnuntes,  Appella,  Ariolus, 
Astiologa,  Carbonaria,  Chlamydaria,  Colax,  Commotria,  Corollaria,  Dementes, 
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Demetrius,  DoIob,  FignluB,  Glauooma,  Gymnasticus,  Lampadio,  Nagido,  (Nautae  ?), 
Nervolaria,  Paelax,  Personata,  Proiectus,  Qoadrigemini,  Satura  (?  see  n.  9), 
Stalagmus,  Stigmatias,  Tarentilla,  Technicus,  Testicularia,  Tribaoelus,  Tripbal- 
lu8,  Tnnicularia.  The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.  *  p.  5,  in  LMClles  see  §  94,  5. 
Much  is  uncertain,  esp.  on  account  of  the  frequent  confusion  with  Laevius,  Livius 
and  Novius.  The  plays  with  Latin  titles  may  possibly  be  the  later  ones.  But 
all  belong  to  the  palliata;  Naevius,  however,  seems  to  have  dealt  more  freely 
with  the  originals  than  even  Plautus,  and  he  already  practised  contamination 
(J^,  9.  Ter.  Andr.  proL  7). 

8.  Bellum  punicum  (poenicum).  Cic.  Cato  40  n  hjdbti  aliquod  tamquam  pabulum 
ttudii  alqu€  doctrinae,  nihil  e$t  oiiota  senectute  iucundiua  .  .  .  quam  gaudebat  bdlo 
tuo  punico  NeteviusI — Subt.  de  gramm,  2  C,  Odaviua  Lampadio  (§  188,  4)  Nctevii 
I^nicum  beUum  .  .  .  uno  vclumine  et  corUinenti  acriptura  expositum  divisit  in 
$eptem  libroe,  Santra.  ap.  Non.  170,  21  quod  vclumen  unum  noa  lectitavimuSy  id  potlea 
invenimus  aeptem/ariam  divisum.  Also  in  the  earlier  quotations  from  Naevius' 
beU.  pun.  the  work  is  quoted  not  according  to  books,  but  as  a  whole ;  see  BOchelee, 
BhM.  40,  149.  LMOlle&^s  edition  of  Ennius,  p.  xxii. — A  certain  Cornelius  and 
Virgilius  are  mentioned  as  commentators  by  Varro  LL.  7,  89. — Cic.  Brut.  75  Naevi 
.  .  .  bellum  punicum  quasi  Myronia  opu$  deUcUU  ,  ,  ,  et  lucuLenU  quideni 
(Naeviua  rem  ecripait),  etiamai  minua  quam  tu  (Ennius)  polite.  The  first  two  books 
contained  the  mythical  hifftory  of  Home  and  Carthage  (Anchises,  Aeneas,  Anna, 
Bido),  and  the  third  opened  with  the  first  Punic  war.  The  subject  was  treated  in 
a  prosaic  manner,  much  like  the  style  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle,  but  with  rhyming 
a  mythological  framework  after  the  Homeric  manner  (Juno  as  the  enemy,  Venua 
as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans,  Juppiter  and  Apollo  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
action).  Horace^s  indignant  question  (E.  2,  1,  58) :  Ncieviua  in  manihua  non  eat  et 
mentibua  Jiaeret  paene  recena  f  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  this  heroic  poem.  The 
fragments  ed.  IVahlbh,  Lpz.  1854  and  in  LMOller^s  ed.  of  Ennius  (cont.  alao 
quaestt.  Naev.  p.  xx),  see  §  104,  G.    FPB.  48.    Wordsw.  EL.  292. 

9.  Fbst.  257*,  29  %d  apud  Naevium  .  .  ,  in  aatyra,  etc.  Perhaps  a  oomed  j 
(n.  7)  as  there  were  comedies  similarly  entitled  by  Atta  and  Pomponius  ?  Others 
understand  satires :  fragments  conjectured  to  belong  thereto  FPB.  51. — On  the 
supposed  preservation  of  Naevius  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  BFObstee,  BhM. 
87, 485. — EKlubsmahn,  Cn.  Naevii  vitam  descripsit,  reliq.  colL,  Jena  1848.  PBE. 
5,  896.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  1*,  899.  892.  917.  Bibbsck,  r5m.  Trag.  44 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1 
20.    DdeMoor,  Cn.  Novius,  Toumai  1877.   JY illemaim,  Tinstr.  pubL  10  (1821),  142. 

96.  T.  Maccius  Plautus  was  born  c.  600/254  in  the  Um- 
brian  town  of  Sarsina  (which,  at  that  time,  can  hardly  have  been 
altogether  Latinised),  of  free,  but  poor  parents.  Having  at  first 
worked  for  the  stage  at  Bome,  he  lost  his  savings  through 
speculation ;  he  then  for  some  time  worked  in  a  treadmill,  and 
afterwards  gained  his  subsistence  by  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
comedies,  until  his  death  a.  B70/184.  Great  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  number  of  his  plays,  especially  when  the  public 
became  accustomed  to  consider  as  Plautine  any  comedy  of  the 
palliata  class,  and  of  the  time  of  Plautus  (many  of  which  prob- 
ably existed  only  in  stage  copies).  Varro  divided  them  into  three 
classes:   21  considered  genuine  by  all,  then  those  which  were 
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probably  genuine,  and  last  of  all  spurious  plays.  Those  of  the 
first  class  (fabulae  Varronianae)  are  no  doubt  those  which  we  still 
possess. 

1.  Sanina  was  tbe  last  town  of  Italy  proper,  which  so  late  as  488/266  offered 
opposition  to  the  Bomans.  The  name  T.  Maccins  (instead  of  M.  Accins)  was  elicited 
from  the  Ambrosian  MS.  (at  the  end  of  Cas.  Men.  Epid. ;  Merc.  6)  and  Gell.  8,  8,  9 
by  BiTSCHL,  de  nominibns  Planti,  Parerga  p.  8,  and  was  defended  by  MHertz  (T. 
Maccins  Plautos  or  M.  Accins  Plantns?  Berl.  1854:  de  Plauti  nominibus  epime- 
tmm,  BresL  1867),  against  Geppsrt,  Jahn's  Arch.  19,  262;  cf.  Eitschl's  ed.  of 
Mercator  p.  xi.  A  recent  defence  of  M.  Accins  by  ECocchia,  riv.  de  fUol.  18  (1884), 
97 ;  on  the  other  side  LManteoazza,  Bergamo  1885,  and  especially  GhrH&lsek, 
Berl.  phil.  Wochenschr.  1886,  420. — In  Asin.  prol.  11  (DenuiphUut  scripsU,  Meheus 
voriU  hdrbare)  the  name  Macciua  is  spelt  either  in  the  latter  form,  or  in  the  forms 
Maccit  or  Mdeiut.  BOchslsr,  BhM.41, 12,  pertinently  conjectures  that  maeeus  here 
means  *  buffoon '  (§  9, 8),  and  ia  a  nickname  given  to  Plantus  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
from  which  he  on  becoming  a  Boman  citisen  deduced  for  himself  the  family  name 
of  Maeeiiu  (GIL.  5,  2487.  6, 1056,  81. 10,  8148).  Flolua  (PlautuB)  meant  in  Umbrian 
a  flat-footed  man,  Fbst.  288 ;  hence  the  only  evidence  for  Accius :  Paul.  Festi  289, 4 
poela  AccuUj  quia  Umber  Sartinat  eto.  (in  Fest.  288*,  84  only  ,  ,  ,  ua  poeta  quia 
Umber  etc,  is  preserved). 

2.  Cic.  Brat  60  Pfautus  P,  Claudia  L,  Porcio  eo88,  (a.  570/184)  mortuu$  eet,  CaUme 
ceneore.  In  Gato  50  he  mentions  among  the  instcmces  of  the  occupations  of  $eneetua : 
quam  gaudebat  .  .  .  TruculetUo  Plautus^  quam  Pieudulo  (performed  a.  568/191) ! 
This  agrees  also  with  other  data.  Ct.  Bitschl,  de  aetate  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  45.  It 
must  therelore  be  an  error  when  Hiehuhtm.  on  Euseb.  chron.  1817  (Bong.  1818)  » 
550/200  reports :  Plautue  ex  Umbria  Sarsiruu  Eomae  moritur  (moratury  MHebts  ; 
others  assume  an  error  for  darug  habetur), — Gell.  1,  24,  8,  epigramma  Plauti^  quod 
dubUae$emui  an  Plauti  foret  (§  115,  2),  nisi  a  M,  Varrone  poaitum  eaiet  in  libro  de 
poetie  prima :  Pcntquam  est  mortem  aptus  Plautus,  comoedia  luget^  seaena  est  deserta 
ae  deim  rituSj  ludus  iocusque  et  numeri  innumeri  simul  omnes  conlacrimarunt, 

8.  Gell.  8,  8, 14  Saturianem  et  Addictum  et  tertiam  quandam  ,  ,  .  in  pistrino 
etan  eeripeieee  Varro  et  pierique  alii  memoriae  trttdiderunt^  cum  pecunia  omni  quam  in 
eperie  aHiJieum  ecenieorum  (as  a  stage  artificer)  pepereral  in  m^catihus  perdita  inaps 
Somam  rediisset  et  db  quaerendum  victum  ad  cireumagendas  malas  quae  trusatiles  ap- 
peUatUmr  operma  pistori  lacasset,  HiEnoMYM.  1.1.  (see  n.  2) :  qui  propter  annonae 
diffieultatem  ad  malas  manuarias  pistori  se  locaverat^  ibi  quotiens  ab  opere  vacaret 
ecrtbere  fabulas  solitus  ac  venders, 

4,  Gbll.  8, 8, 11  feruntur  sub  Plauti  nomine  eomoediae  circiter  centum  atque  triginta, 
Sbbt.  praef.  in  Aen.  p.  4, 15  Th. :  Plautum  alii  dicunt  unam  et  viginti  fabulas  scrip- 
ttMt,  alii  quadnsginta,  €iUi  centum.  The  last  number  is  probably  (as  MHebtz  sup- 
poses) from  a  dif^orent  source  to  the  180 ;  Bitschl,  Parerga  126. 178  thinks  otherwise. 
Geliius  LI.  12  homa  eruditissimus  L,  Adius  XXV  eius  (Plauti)  esse  solas  existimavit. 
Of  Varxo  we  ai«  told  ib.  8, 8, 1  sqq.  that  he  distinguished  his  classes  according  to 
his  pemnal  feeling  and  judgment,  as  to  whether  a  play  was  worthy  of  Plautus  or 
not :  (8)  nam  praeter  Ulas  XXI  quae  Varronianae  vocaniur^  quae  idciro  a  ceteris  segre- 
getvit,  qmomiam  dubioeae  non  erant^  sed  consensu  omnium  Plauti  esse  eensthantur^  quasdam 
item  alias  probavU^  adduetsts  JUo  atque  facetia  sermonis  Plauto  congruentiSy  easque  iam 
momimibtte  aHorum  oocupatas  Plauto  vindicavit,  Bitschl  conjectures  that  Varro  put 
19  plays  in  this  second  class  (dmX«y6/ie¥a)  and  thus  explains  the  number  40  in  Servius, 
perhaps  (p.  128):  22.  Saturio;  28.  Addictus;  24.  Boeotia;  25.  Nervolaria;  26.  Fre- 
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turn;  27.  Trigemini;  28.  Astralia;  29.  Parasitus  piger;  80.  ParasituB  medicus; 
81.  Commorientes ;  82.  Gondalium ;  88.  Gemini  lenones ;  84.  Feneratrix ;  85.  Frivo- 
laiia ;  86.  Sitellitergus ;  87.  Fugitivi ;  88.  Cacidtio  (?  Cocistrio  GLnwc,  prodrom. 
glossar.  291)  ;  89.  Hortulus ;  40.  Artemo.  To  the  8rd  class  (p6$a)  may  then  belong 
(ib.  p.  154) :  1.  Golax ;  2.  Garbonaria ;  8.  Acharistio ;  4.  Bis  oompressa ;  5.  Anus ; 
6.  AgToecus;  7.  Dyscolus;  8.  Pago  (?  Phago  JBPius,  Paplago  MHertz,  rament. 
G^ll.  mant.  Bresl.  1868,  20,  Arpago,  GLOwe,  prodr.  glossar.  lat.  292) ;  9.  Comicnla ; 
10.  Caloeolus ;  11.  Baccaria  (on  the  name  see  LOwe  1.1.  292) ;  12.  Caecus  aut  Prae- 
dones.  In  Bitschl,  opusc.  8. 177  is  the  commencement  of  a  collection  of  fragments 
(Acharistio  to  Boeotia).  PI.  fabb.  deperditt,  frgm.  oolL  FWinteb,  Bonn  1885.  Bat 
that  the  21  (only  the  last,  Vidularia^  is  lost,  see  §  97,  21),  which  we  still  have  are  the 
Varronianae  (of  the  first  class,  the  6fjLo\oyo6fAepa)  is  of  itself  highly  probable.  Yarrows 
authority  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  plays  acknowledged  by  him  were  treated  with 
preference  in  copying  and  reading. 

5.  The  origin  of  the  critical  difficulty  appears  from  Gell.  8,  8, 18  turn  dubium 
est  quin  iatae  (all  ?)  qucie  seriptae  a  Ff'ttuto  non  videntur  et  nomini  eiu9  (tddicuntur 
veierum  poetarum  fuerint  etabeo  retracUUae  alqueeeepclUae  tint  ac  propterea  resipiant 
ttilum  plauUnum,  This  might  apply  only  to  plays  of  Andronicus  and  Naevius ;  see 
BiTscHL,  Parerga  96.  In  §  10  Gellius  mentions  also  that  in  Varro's  liber  de  eomoediii 
plautinit  id  quoque  scriptunij  Plautium  fuisse  quempiam  poetnm  comoediarum^  whose 
plays  had  been  mixed  up  with  those  of  Plautus,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
names  (gen.  Plauti)^  but  this  does  not  help  us  much:  see  Bitschl  95  sq.  But 
MHebtz  (de  Plautio  poeta  ac  pictore,  Bresl.  1867)  has  at  least  proved  that  such  a 
Plautius  did  once  exist.  The  principal  cause  of  the  confusion  is  (Bitschl  118)  that 
the  name  *  Plautine  *  became  a  kind  of  collective  appellation  of  the  principal  period 
of  the  palliata,  the  anonymous  plays  being  put  to  the  account  of  a  famous  name,  or 
the  managers  also  intentionally  ascribing  them  to  Plautus.  Of.  Mommskn,  BG.  l^ 
901. — On  the  whole  question  see  Bitschl,  the  fabulae  Yarronianae  of  Plautus, 
Parerga  71. 

97.  The  20  extant  plays  are  arranged  in  the  MSS.  in  nearly 
alphabetical  order,  which  has,  however,  been  departed  from  in 
the  case  of  the  Bacchides  in  favour  of  chronological  order.  The 
following  list  contains  their  names  according  to  the  usual 
arrangement : — 

For  editions  of  the  whole  or  parts  see  §  99, 11. 

1)  Amphitruo,  the  only  Plautine  play  with  a  mythological 
(comic-marvellous)  plot,  treated  with  complete  mastery  over  the 
language  and  with  sparkling  humour.  Its  original  and  the  time 
of  its  composition  are  unknown. 

1.  There  are  confusions  of  persons  as  in  the  Menaechmi,  but  involving  two 
pairs  instead  of  one,  and  not  as  there  owing  to  accidental  resemblance,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  intentional  imitation.  On  account  of  the  mixture  of  divine  and  human 
characters  the  play  is  denoted  as  tragicomoedia  in  the  prologus.  The  original  be- 
longs no  doubt  to  the  New  Comedy,  and  was  neither  a  play  of  Archippos  (old  Attic 
Comedy)  nor  of  Bhinthon.  See  Yahlkn,  BhM.  16,  472.  It  was  perhaps  performed 
as  late  as  the  4th  and  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  See  Aritob.  adv.  nat.  4, 
85.  7, 88.    Pruokht.  perisU  10^  226.    AuousTur.  epist.  202.    After  act  4,  2  there  is  a 
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gap  of  several  scenes,  or  800  lines,  caused  by  the  loss  of  a  quateftiid ;  in  t&e  15th 
century  this  was  filled  up  by  Hermolaus  Barbarus  in  a  manner  very  unsuccessful 
both  as  to  form  and  contents. 

2.  Edited  separately  by  FLiwDBifANN  (Lps.  1834),  FWHoltze  (Lps.  1846). 
APalmeb,  Lond.  ISBO^FOsann,  der  A.  des  PL,  BhM.  2  (1884),  805.  Welcker, 
griech.  Trag.  147a  Steimhoff,  Proleg.  zu  PI.  A.,  Blankenb.  1872.  79  11.  EHofp- 
MAHN,  de  PL  Amph.  exemplari  et  fragm.j  Bresl.  1848.  JSc^Gdeh,  de  fragm.  Amph. 
Plant.  L  Strassb.  1879.  SBaAHirr,  BhM.  84,  575.  HKOstlin,  Phil.  86,  858. 
OBibbeck,  BhM.  88,  450.    Mediaeval  revision  of  the  Amph.  by  Yitalis :  §  486,  9. 

2)  Asinaria,  with  a  farcical  plot,  bnt  traried  and  lively 
characters  and  scenes  of  great  Ciomicr  powet.  It  is  taken  from 
Demophilos'  '0^0769,  and  was  written  c.  B60/194. 

1.  On  Prolog.  V.  11.  see  §  96,  1.-  Bitschl,  op.  2,  688,  cf.  JJ.  97,  212.— Ed.  by 
EJBichteb,  NUmb.  1888.  Criticifinr:  I^avet,  rev.  de  phil.  6, 148.  Bibbeck,  BhM. 
87,54. 

3)  Aulularia,  one  of  i!he  test  plays  of  Plautus,  both  in 
plot  and  in  execution,  containing  the  portrait  of  a  miser.  The 
conclusion  is  lost. 

1.  The  original  was  no  doubt  a  play  of  the  New  (Comedy.  On  account  of  8,  5 
it  must  have  been  written  after  the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia,  i.e.  after  559/195; 
Ladewio  in  ZfAW.  1841,  1085.  QABWolff,  proleg.  ad  PL  A.,  Naumb.  1836. 
WWaohkr,  de  PL  A.,  Bonn  1864.  CMFrancken,  het  origineel  v.  PL  Aul.,  Yersl. 
en  MededeeL  2  (1882),  11. 

2.  Editions  by  GOvlbr  (Cologne,  1825),  JHildyard  (Lond.  1889),  WWaomes 
(Cambr.  -  1876),  EBenoist  (Par.  *  1878),  CMFbahcken  (Groningen  1877).— OPLorenz, 
Collationender  oodd.  B.  u.  D.  zur  Aul.  des  PL,  BerL  1872.  HAKoch,  J  J.  107,  889. 
GOOts,  act  lips.  6,  8ia  KDzi atzko,  BhM.  87, 261.— On  the  Querolus,  an  imitation 
of  the  Aolularia,  see  §  486,  9. 

4.  Captivi,  a  pathetic  piece  without  female  characters  or 
love-intrigue,  and  without  active  interest  (stataria),  though  well 
constructed  and  enlivened  by  the  character  of  the  parasite. 

1.  On  the  question,  whether  the  parasite  is  a  genuine  addition  of  Plautus,  see 
EHsRZOo,  JJ.  118,  868.  Separately  edited  by  CEGeppeet  (Latin  and  German,  BerL 
1S59),  JLUbsimo  (Copenh.  1869),  JBrix  (iLeipz.-^  1884),  with  crit.  app.  and  Bentley's 
emendatt.  to  the  whole  of  Plautus  (cf.  §  99,-  IS)  by  ESonnenschein,  Lond.  (also  Lpz.) 
IBSa 

2.  Lebsivo,  Werke  8,  77. 127.  Cf.  WHestzbebo,  prefcuse  to  his  transl.  p.  ziz. 
— JBbix,  Emendatt  in  PL  Capt.,  Liegnitz  1862/  BDombabt,  BlfdbayrGW.  5, 157. 
197 ;  JJ.  128, 185.  ASpenoel,  PhiL  87,  415.  FMabtims,  quaestt.  Plant,  (cap.  2,  8), 
Halle  1879. 

5)  Curculio  (guzzler),  the  comical  name  of  the  parasite  in 
the  play ;  the  plot  insignificant.    Composed  soon  after  561/193. 

1.  Cure  4,  2,  28  allusion  to  the  lex  Sempronia  (Liv»  85,  7)  of  the  year  561/198 
Teoffel,  Studien  n.  Char.  (1871)  262.  A  kind  of  parabasis  in  4,  1  is  remarkable. 
On  this  HJoBDAH,  Herm.  15, 116. 
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•2.  Edition  by  CEGeppbht  (Lat.  and  Germ.),  Berl.  1845.— LMbhcklik,  Symb. 
exeget.  ad  Cure.  PI.,  Dorp.  1861.  ASplaoE^  Phil.  26,  854.  MVoiot,  EhM.  27,  168. 
OG<Vrz,  EhM.  34,  608.  Fleckeisen,  JJ.  121,  122.  Bibbeck,  Lpz.  Ber.  1879,  80. 
BCCHELEB,  EhM.  89,  286.    WSoltau,  Cure,  act.  Ill  interpret,,  Zabem  1882. 

6)  Casina,  adapted  fix)m  the  KXrfpovtievoi  of  Diphilos,  though 
with  the  addition  of  obscenities  in  coarse  Koman  taste,  which 
may  also  have  caused  the  loss  of  the  concluding  scenes.  The 
extant  play  is  no  doubt  an  abridgment  made  for  later  per- 
formances, but  the  author  of  the  prologue  was  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  the  complete  play. 

1.  Tetjffel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  257.  Mommsen,  EG.  1*,  892  concludes  from 
5,  4,  11  that  the  play  was  written  before  the  prohibition  of  the  Bacchanalia  (a. 
568/186),  against  Eitschl,  Parerga  191 ;  of.  also  E's  Opusc.  2,  65a 

2.  The  supposed  theatre-ticket  with  the  inscription  Ctuina  Ffauti  (Ob.  2589)  is 
spurious.  Mommsen,  Lpz.  Ber.  1849,  286.  FWieseleb,  Denkm.  des  BOhnenw. 
(Gott.  1850),  87  on  t.  4,  18 ;  de  tesseris  .  .  .  theatralibus  1  (Gott.  1866),  3. 

8.  Edition  (in  us.  lectt.)  by  Gbppebt,  Berl.  1866.— ThLadewhj,  EhM.  8,  185. 
Mommsen,  ib.  10,  122.  Fleckeisen,  krit.  Miscellen  (Dresd.  1864),  5.  CFuhbmahn, 
J  J.  99,  480.  Geppebt,  on  the  Gas.  in  the  cod.  Ambr.,  ZfGW.  17,  625.  Studemukd, 
ib.  18,  526,  and  Emend,  plant.  (1871)  8. 15.  Fleckeisen  and  Eitschl,  JJ.  106,  687. 
Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  410.  HAKoch,  JJ.  105,  68a  CMFbancken,  Mnemos.  NS. 
7,184. 

7)  Cistellaria,  scarcely  one  half  of  which  is  preserved, 
perhaps  also  from  a  stage-edition.  The  plot  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Epidicus. 

1.  In  the  prolo^e  (1,  8,  54)  a  single  mention  of  the  still  unfinished  war  with 
Hannibal. — Edition :  LEBenoist,  Lyon  1868. — ThLadbwio,  EhM.  8,  520.  Tbuffel, 
Stud.  260.    Studemund,  Emend,  plant.  1871,  7 ;  Herm.  19,  456. 

8)  Epidicus,  the  plot  varied,  but  somewhat  complicated, 
and  without  much  humour  and  vivacity.  It  must  have  been 
written  after  669/196. 

1.  The  complicated  plot  may  perhaps  be  explained  (according  to  Ladewio 
Zf AW.  1841,  1066,  but  against  him  EMOlleb  1.1.  5  and  LEeinhabdt  in  Stude- 
mund^s  Studien  1,  108,  with  JJ.  Ill,  194)  by  assuming  contamination,  and  may 
itself  account  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  play,  whereas  the  poet  (Bacch. 
215)  blames  for  this  Pellio,  the  actor  of  the  leading  part  (§  16, 14). — 2,  2,  40  pre- 
supposes the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia  sumptuaria  (a.  559/195). 

2.  Editions  by  FJacob  (Liib.  1885)  and  CEGeppebt,  Berl.  1865.— EMCllkb,  de 
PI.  Epidico,  Berl.  1865.  GLangbehb,  de  PI.  Epid.  in  the  Miscellanea  philol.  TGott. 
1876)  9.  GGOtz,  acta  Lips.  6,  288.  822.  CMFbancken,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  184. 
ThHabpeb,  ad  Epid.  coniectanea,  Dresd.  1882.  CSchbedinoeb,  obss.  in  Epid.,  MtLn- 
nerst.  1884. — Translation  by  FJacob,  Lttb.  1848. — On  the  plays  nos.  1-8:  GGOxz, 
symb.  crit.  ad  priores  PI.  fabulas,  Lps.  1877. 

9)  Bacchides,  one  of  the  best  plays  both  in  plan  (esp.  in  the 
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masterly  working-np  of  the  intrigue)  and  as  regards  the  cha- 
racters. The  first  scenes  were  lost  with  the  last  part  of  the 
Anlularia  between  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  a.d.  The  original 
was  most  likely  Menander's  JI9  iJ^airar&v.  It  was  performed 
a.  566/189. 

1.  On  the  oontent3  and  remains  of  the  2  or  3  soenes  which  are  lost  see  Bitbchl, 
op.  2,  292.  BiBBECK  BhM.  42,  111.  The  had  supplements  found  in  old  editions 
are  most  prohably  by  Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo  (§  99,  8). 

2.  Contamination  is  not  probable;  see  Teuffel,  stud.  u.  Charakt.  256.  On 
supposed  later  revision  see  WBrachmann,  Lpz.  Stud.  8,  57  and  EAnspach,  Bonn 
1882,  and  against  it  PWeise,  Berl.  1883. — It  must  have  been  written  before  568/186 
on  account  of  lines  58  and  1073  (allusion  to  the  four  triumphs  of  the  year  565/189) : 
see  BiTscHL,  Parerga  423.    GGOtz,  acta  Lips.  6,  315. 

8.  The  present  placing  of  the  play  (after  Epid.)  dates  only  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  and  is  founded  on  line  214  B.  Bitschl,  Parerga  391;  cf.  op.  2,  821. 
SruoBMUifo,  Festgruss  z.  WOrzb.  Philologenvers.  (18^)  39. 

4.  Editions  by  PBitschl  (Hal.  1835),  GHermann  (Lps.  1845).  — Articles: 
Bitschl,  Parerga  891  and  op.  2,  292.  FYFritzsche,  Bostocker  Sommerkatalog 
1846.  ScHNEiDEwiN,  BhM.  2,  415.  MHEMeier,  op.  2,  380.  ThLadewio,  Phil.  17, 
261.    TEUFFE^  BhM.  80,  817 ;  JJ.  113,  589. 

10)  Mostellaria  (the  haunted  house),  a  play  with  a  well- 
contrived  plot  and  a  variety  of  happily  invented  situations  and 
well-drawn  characters. 

1.  Probably  adapted  from  Philemon's  <^aV|«a;  cf.  Fbst.  162.  805  Flautua  in 
PheumaU.    Bitschl,  Parerga  159.  272. 431.    Comic  quotation  of  himself  by  Phi- 
lemon^  retained  by  Plautus  v.  1149:  Si  amicus  Diphilo  out  PhiUmoni  es  etc.    ; 
FLeo.  Herm.  18,  560. 

2.  Editions  by  ALorenz,  Berl.*  1883.  WBamsat,  Lond.  1869.  SBuooe,  Chris- 
tiania  1878.  EMoreis,  Boat.  1880.  EA8onnenscheim,  Cambr.  1884. — IAStamkaet, 
oommentarius  in  PI.  Most.,  Amst.  1858. — Cf.  Lorenz,  Phil.  27,  543.  AHpenoel,  ib. 
2B,  725.    BEllis,  joum.  of  philoL  11, 161.    FLso,  Herm.  18,  558. 

11)  Menaechmi,  in  all  probability  the  most  excellent  of  the 
Plautine  comedies,  describing  the  merry  mistakes  and  compli- 
cations arising  from  the  very  great  resemblance  of  twin  brothers. 
The  original  and  time  of  this  play  are  unknown. 

1.  Argumentum  ncdisstU  (prol.  12)  is  said  with  reference  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  twins  only.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Poseidippos^  ALSvfMi  ("Ofunoi)  was  the    I 
original  (Ladewio,  Phil.  1,  275) ;  see  Teuvfel,  Stud.  268.     Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 

1,  125.  2,  8,  60  bears  out,  in  some  degree,  the  supposition  that  it  was  composed 
before  a.  589/215.  In  any  case  the  Menaechmi  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

2.  Editions  by  JHildtaed  (Cambr.  1840),  CEGeppert  (Lat.  and  Germ.,  Berl. 
1845),  JBbix  (Leipz.  >  1880).  WWaonbe  (Cambridge  1878).  JVahlen,  Berl.  1882.— 
YAHLEir,  BhM.  16,  681.  27, 173.   Herm.  17,  599.  60B.  610.   Teuffel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt^ 
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268.  I^CHWABB,  JJ.  105,  408.  KDziatzko,  ib.  107,  838.  PLanoek,  de  Men. 
prolog©,  Mtlnster  1878 ;  Phil.  88,  708.  Eibbeck,  EhM.  87,  581.  JBrix,  JJ.  181, 
198.    JHOnions,  joum.  of  Philol.  1885,  58. 

8.  ALStiefel,  d.  Men&chmenfabel,  in  the  Symbolae  philol.  ad  LSpengel., 
Mtlnch.  1877 ;  BlfdbayrGW.  15,  809.  840.  ThZielikski,  quaestt.  com.  71.— PESoh- 
MBNDURG,  de  Men.  PI.  retractatione,  Bonn  1882.    GGOtz,  BhM.  85,  481. 

12)  Miles  gloriosus,  the  exaggerated  portrait  of  a  brag- 
gadocio, not  without  prolix  passages,  and  rather  careless  as  to 
the  plot,  but  overflowing  with  most  felicitous  humour. 

1.  This  is  the  traditional  and  correct  title:  see  WHebtzbebo,  transl.  856. 
ABiESB,  BhM.  22,  808.— Lessing,  Works  7,  90  and  Fleckeisen,  BhM.  14,  628 
preferred  Gloriosus. — The  original  of  the  play,  according  to  2,  1,  8,  is  the  *AXa^^  of 
some  Greek  poet,  and  in  the  introductory  scene  also  Menander^s  K6Xa£  (WABecker), 
or  Diphilos*  AlptfaiTelxv^  (Bitschl).  Cf.  Teuffel,  Stud.  278.  Bibbbck,  Alazon, 
Beitr.  z.  antiken  Ethologie;  together  with  the  transl.  of  PI.  Mil.  glor.,  Lpz.  1882.— 
The  time  is  later  than  a.  550/204  (on  account  of  y.  211  sq.)  and  earlier  than  568/186 
(on  account  of  1016).  The  play  contains  no  lyrical  portions ;  Bitschl,  op.  8,  29. — 
For  parallels  to  the  story  of  the  abduction :  EZaemcke,  BhM.  89, 1. 

2.  Editions  by  ALorehz  (Berl.«  1886),  JBrix  (Lpz.«  1882,  together  with  JJ. 
115,  887).    OBiBBECK,  Lps.  1881.    BYTyrrell,  Lond. « 1885. 

8.  Bitschl,  op.  2,  404  (de  argumento  acrosticho  MiL  gl.)*  8,  789.  FVFritzschb, 
Bostocker  Index  Sommer  1850.  MHaupt,  op.  2, 185.  8,  899.  Bibbeck,  BhM.  12, 
594.  29, 18.  86, 116.  ASchOne,  ib.  18,  157.  HAKoch,  JJ.  101,  61.  Fleckeisen,  ib. 
101,  846.  SBuooE,  Phil.  80,  686.  ALoremz,  ib.  80,  578.  82,  270.  406.  FSchicidt, 
Untex^.  ab.  d.  Mil.  gl.,  JJ.  Suppl.  9,  821.    ThBirt,  BhM.  40,  521. 

13)  Mercator,  with  a  plot  resembling  the  Casina,  probably 
performed    not    before   668/196.      Its  original  was  Philemon's 

TSflTTOpO^, 

1.  The  time  has  been  deduced  from  8, 1, 28  by  Ladewio,  ZfAW.  1841,  1065; 
cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga  844.  Critical  contributions  by  Bitschl,  op.  2, 895.  JBrix,  Phil. 
12, 650.  FBCcheler,  BhM.  15,  428.  GOOrz,  ib.  81,  685.  OBibbbck,  emendatt.  in 
Merc.,  Lps.  1888.— On  the  prologue  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  26, 421.  29, 68.  LBeinhardt, 
de  retractatis  fabb.  PL,  Greifsw.  1872.— Studemund^s  Studien  1, 80. 

14)  Pseud olus,  a  mature  production  in  its  whole  character 
and  form,  but  rather  loose  in  construction ;  performed  a.  563/191. 

1.  On  the  form  of  the  title  PseudOlus  (see  the  puns  on  dolus  1205.  1244) 
si'evdi/Xos  OSbtffert,  Phil.  25, 44a  Fleckeisen,  JJ.  98,  9.  Cf .  ib.  242.  OLorbnz,  Phil. 
85, 158.  Against  this  and  for  Pseudulus  Bitschl,  op.  8.  7 ;  cf .  8,  882. — Didaacalia : 
M,  Junio  M,fil,  pr,  urb,  (a.  568/191)  acta  Megalesiis,  Accordingly  the  first  perform- 
ance took  place  on  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  the  magna  mater  (cf .  2,  4, 19), 
on  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year  (Bitschl,  Parerga  286.  295).  Cf.  Cic  Cato  50 
quam  {gaudebat  in  senectute)  Truculento  Plautus,  quam  Pseudulo! — Berok  maintains 
that  this  comedy  was  an  adaptation  of  a  play  of  the  Middle  Comedy:  BhM. 
20,290. 

2.  Editions  by  Bomsijm  (Daventr.  1886),  ALoeenz  (Berl.  1876).— With  Bud.  and 
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True  denno  rec  et  expl.  FHBothe,  Lpe.  1840. —  HUsener,  Pseud,  scaena  secunda 
T«oogn.,  Greifsw.  1866.  AKibsslimo,  BhM.  28,  411.  ALorenz,  Phil.  85,  158. 
FScHMiDT,  in  the  Misoellanea  philol.  (Gott.  1876)  20.  JBrix,  JJ.  115,  827.  JHil- 
BERO,  ZfoG.  28,  84. 

16)  Poenulus,  not  without  blemishes  in  its  plot  and  division, 
but  famous  for  the  Phoenician  passage  in  it.  It  was  performed 
B66/189.  Its  original  was  a  play  called  Kapxv^ovio^,  probably 
by  Menander. 

1.  On  the  faults  and  chronology  of  this  play  see  Teuffel,  Stud.  274.  Cf. 
LBeinhardt  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 109.  At  a  later  performance  the  title  was  changed 
to  Patruua  puUiphagonides  (prol.  54).  The  present  fourth  act  (817  sqq.)  should  be 
placed  before  v.  489 :  GOOtz,  de  compos.  Poen.,  Jena  1888.  The  last  scene  exists 
in  two  texts,  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  but  of  about  the  same  age ;  Bitschl, 
Parerga  601.  ThHasper,  de  Poen.  duplici  exitu,  Lps.  1868.  Gf .  GGOtz,  acta  Lips. 
6, 258.  826.  CMFramcken,  de  Poen.  compositione,  Mnemos.  4  (1876),  146.  GLanq- 
lEHB,  de  PI.  Poen.,  Friedland  1888. 

2.  Edition  by  Qeppert,  BerL  1864.— On  the  Punic  (5,  1)  recent  notice  by 
JGiLOEiiEiSTER  In  Gk>tz-LOwe^s  edition.  GBLennem,  de  Hannonis  in  Poen.  precationis 
recensione  punica,  Marb.  1882. — Critical :  BiTscuii,  op.  5,  552.  HAKoch,  J  J.  107, 
241.  GG6TZ,  act.  Lps.  6,  828.  KSchueth,  de  Poen.  quaestt.  crit.,  Bonn  1888.  On 
the  prologue :  OBehkdorf,  ZfoG.  26,  88.    JSommerbrodt,  BhM.  81, 129. 

16)  Per 8 a,  a  play  describing  the  intrigues  of  slaves,  with  a 
simple  plot,  which  is,  however,  in  some  respects  carried  out  in 
a  very  lively  manner. 

1.  ThLadewio,  on  the  canon  of  Yolc.  Sed.  88  (composed  a.  557/197).  QQ6tz,  die 
AufPCQirungSBeit  des  Persa  (a.  568/186),  BhM.  80, 162. — Cf.  the  same  writer  acta 
Lips.  6,  297. — ^AyanJisemdijk,  de  Plauti  Persa,  Utrecht  1884. 

17)  Rudens  (the  Cable),  remarkable  rather  for  the  merry 
and  witty  execution  of  many  scenes  than  the  plot  of  the  whole. 
The  original  by  Diphilos.     Time  about  662/192. 

1.  Editions  by  FVBeiz  (Lps.  1789),  CEChbSchneider  (Bresl.  1824),  FHBothe 
(see  Pseud.),  Gbppebt  (Berl.  1846),  LEBenoist  (Par.  1864). 

2.  Tkuffkl,  Stud.  276. — Ejlmpmahn,  adnott.,  Oels  1880.  CMFrancken,  Mnemos. 
3  (1875),  84.  JBrix,  JJ.  181,  200.  On  the  prologue:  KDziatzko,  BhM.  24,  570. 
On  the  fishermen's  chorus :  see  §  16, 8. 

18)  Stichus,  performed  664/200  ludis  plebeis,  a  bourgeois 
comedy  without  intrigue,  second-rate. 

1.  The  didascalia  preserved  in  the  cod.  Ambros.  calls  the  original  Adelphoe 
Menandro.  The  play  by  Menander,  reproduced  in  Terence^s  Adelphi,  is  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  diflerenoe  of  contents.  Bitschl,  Parerga  270  (who  with 
KFHermann  understands  Menander^s  <^iXddcX^),  Studbiiuiio  1  J.  and  others  consider 
the  didascalia  corrupt.  It  appears  more  probable  that  two  different  plays  of 
Menander  bore  the  name  of  Adelphi  (cf .  Schol.  Plat.  p.  276  koI  Mipwipot  ip  'AdeX^tt 
^).    See  EBchOli.,  JJ,  119, 44. 
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2.  BiTscHL,  Parerga  261.  Berok,  op.  1,  86.  Teuffel,  Stnd.  277.  Dziatzko, 
BhM.  21,  82.  ASpenoel,  Phil.  28,  728.  WStudbmukd  (de  actae  Stichi  Plautinae 
tempore),  oomment.  Mommsen.  (Berl.  1877)  782.  QOOtz,  acta  Lips.  6, 802.  HBuch- 
HOLTz,  PhU.  86,  720.    FLbo,  EhM.  89,  470. 

19)  Trinummus,  a  very  pretty  family  piece,  without  female 
characters,  of  measured  plan  and  tone  (stataria).  Exhibited  not 
before  660/194.     The  original  was  Philemon's  Orfaavpo^:. 

1.  Editions  by  GHermann  (Lps.  1800  and  1858),  Geppebt  (Latin  and  German, 
Berl.  1844.  Lpz.  1864),  JBrix  (Lpz.»  1879),  WWaoner  (Cambridge*  1875), 
ASpenosl  (Berl.  1875),  GEFreeman  and  ASlomam,  Oxford  1888,  ECocchia,  Turin 
1886. 

2.  BiTscHL,  de  actae  Trin.  tempore,  Parerga  889.  De  interpolatione  Trin.,  ib. 
511.  MHEMeier,  op.  2,  821.  Berok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  58.  615.  FVFritzsche,  Boetock 
Ind.  1849  sq.  Studemund,  der  pi.  Trin.  im  cod.  Ambrosianus,  BbM.  21,  574.  Of. 
Herm.  1,  804.  810.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  by  OBibbeck,  BhM. 
27,  177.  Tkuffel,  ib.  485.  28,  844.  81,  472.  632 ;  JJ.  105,  881.  Bitschl,  op.  8, 146. 
PSchOll,  acta  Lips.  2,  457.  GLOwe,  JJ.  Ill,  588 ;  ooniect.  Plaut.,  Lps.  1877,  61. 
HScHENKL,  Wien.  Stud.  2, 154. 

8.  Translated  by  FOsthelder  (Speier  1852  sq.)  and  WWagneb  (Frankf.  1861). 

20)  Truculentus,  performed  about  566/189,  defective  in  its 
present  form  as  regards  the  characters,  full  of  broad  and  unre- 
strained humour,  somewhat  prolix  in  parts.  The  principal 
character  is  a  greedy  meretrix. 

1.  Cic.  Cato  50  (see  §  96,  2).  Teuffel,  Stud.  279.  LBeinhardt  in  Studem. 
Stnd.  1,  98  (de  compositione  True).  On  the  prolo^e  see  KDziatzko,  BhM.  29,  51. 
Was  the  original  the  Xucvtifviot  of  Menander  ?  ?  FSchOll,  1.1. 15,  and  in  the  praef . 
to  his  edition.    Against  this  FSchmidt,  GGA.  1.1.    Bidbeck,  Alazon  79. 

2.  Editions  by  GOller  (Cologne,  1824),  FHBothe  (see  Pseud.),  Geppebt  (Berl. 
1868),  ASpengel  and  WStudemuhd  (GkJtt.  1868). 

8.  The  MS.  material  is  very  corrupt.  Criticism :  CECHnScRNBiDER,  Vrstial. 
1884.  ASpengel,  lectt.  Plaut.,  MUnch.  1866.  JBrix,  Epistula  ad  ASpengelium, 
Liegnitz,  1868.  AKiessling,  JJ.  97,  609.  ThBergk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  680.  Fleckbisen, 
JJ.  101,  616.  647.  709.  781.  848. 103,  460.  809.  Cf.  105,  866.  569.  832.  SBcoob,  ib. 
107,  401 ;  HAKocH,  ib.  419.  BDombart,  Phil.  28,  781.  JMXhly,  Blfdbayr.  Gymn. 
9, 118.  FScH<)LL,  acta  Lips,  2,  458 ;  divinationes  in  True,  Lps.  1876.  (K}<Vtz,  aota 
Lips.  6,  288.  GLOwE,  coniectan.  Plaut.  52.  FSchmidt,  GkJtt,  gel.  Anz.  1877, 951. 
BiBBECK,  BhM.  87,  417.  EBAhrems,  JJ.  125,  478.  EDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61.  BEllis, 
joum.  of  Phil.  12,  256. 

4.  GEGeppert,  on  the  so-called  Italian  revision  in  the  True,  in  his  Plautine 
studies,  1  (1870),  87.  EKellerhoff,  complete  text  of  the  True,  from  the  Paris  MS. 
7889  with  the  variants  from  F,  and  the  collations  by  Gbppsrt,  Oldenb.  1886. 


21)  Vidularia,  *  story  of  the  travelling  trunk,'  perhaps  after  a  Xxt9^  (V^O" 
bably  by  Diphilos),  very  similar  in  its  contents  to  the  Budens.  Being  the  last 
play  of  the  collection  it  was  lost  (only  during  the  Middle  Ages).  Bemains  of  it 
are  extant  in  the  Milan  palimpsest.    In  addition  there  are  quotations  in  some  of 
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the  grammarians.  WStudimuhd,  de  Yidularia  plautina,  Greifsw.  1870 ;  Yerh.  d. 
Karlaruher  Philol.-Yers.,  Lpz.  1888,  83  (which  contains  also  a  complete  coUection 
of  the  fragments). 

98.  Plautus  is  wholly  a  comic  and  popular  poet,  with  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  such.  His  position  as  a  playwright, 
producing  rapidly  to  make  a  living  out  of  his  employment, 
explains  his  frequently  rough  treatment  of  his  Greek  original, 
his  dovetailing  of  two  plays,  and  his  carelessness  as  regards 
contradictions,  improbabilities  and  the  like.  But  Plautus  is  not 
merely  a  translator.  His  strength,  like  that  of  most  comic  poets 
and  humorists,  lies  not  in  the  plan  of  the  whole  but  in  the 
details.  For  the  former  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  models, 
to  whom  he  is  far  from  equal  in  constructive  skill  as  regards  the 
development  of  the  story  and  in  artistic  insight  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  these  limitations,  he  shows  masterly  ability 
in  recasting  the  old  subject-matter  in  new  language.  In  his 
hands  the  foreign  material  receives  a  Romano-Italic  colouring, 
which  spoils  the  delicate  finish  of  the  Attic  delineation.  His 
genius  imprints  on  materials  drawn  from  all  manner  of  sources 
a  distinct  and  uniform  style,  and  a  character  of  original  power, 
robustness  and  freshness.  The  poet  overflows  with  a  profusion  of 
wit  and  humour.  Comic  conceits  crowd  upon  him,  leading  him 
away  again  and  again  from  his  models.  His  wit  is  often  broad 
and  strongly  flavoured,  but  is  rarely  insipid.  The  poet  is  at  his 
best  in  passages  of  repartee,  which  he  successfully  manages  and 
modulates,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  characters,  with 
variations  of  tone  and  tempo,  either  subdued  or  wrought  to  a 
pitch  in  neat  and  striking  phraseology.  Here  Plautus  is  assisted 
by  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  language.  In  handling  it  he  shows 
admirable  ease  and  wealth  of  diction,  though  this  indeed  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  what,  according  to  our  taste,  would 
appear  gross  redundancy.  He  employs,  as  the  subject-matter  of 
his  plays  itself  necessitated,  thoMbransitionalylanguage  of  his  time, 
which  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  in  sound  and  form  (§  93).  In 
prosody  also  he  availed  himself  of  the  licences  described  above 
(p.  12B  sq.),  but  his  versification  is  thoroughly  artistic,  always 
easy,  even  in  difficult  metres  (bacchii,  cretics  etc.) ,  and  often  very 
hannonious.  The  large  remains  of  Plautus  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  are,  therefore,  irrespective  of  their  literary 
importance,  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  history  of  the  language. 

L  On  the  characteristics  of  Plautus  see  e.g.  Lessiko,  coUected  ivorks,  3,  1, 
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Lachm.,  Mommsen,  BG.  1",  901.  2,  482,  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  57.    The  plays  are 
singly  reviewed  in  Bitbchl^s  op.  2,  782  (by  a  lady). 

2.  Among  the  ancients  Cicero  is  extravagant  in  his  admiration  (in  ascribing 
to  PlantuSf  off.  1, 104  the  iocandi  genus  degana^  urhanum^  ingeniosunij  facetum  in  equal 
perfection  with  the  Attic  poets ;  Apoll.  Si  don.  28, 148  even  says :  Oraios,  PlauU^  seUes 
lepore  transit)^  while  Horace  is  too  severe  in  his  criticism  (judging  from  artistic 
rules)  £.  1, 1,  170  (here,  e.g.  ge$tit  enim  [Plautus]  nummum  in  loculoa  demiUere,  post 
hoc  aecurusy  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo),  1,  8,  270.  See  Bitschl,  neue  plautin. 
Exkurse  1, 122 ;  op.  8, 156.  In  the  Augustan  period  the  admirers  of  the  archaic 
poets  praised  him  for  his  vivacity  and  rapidity,  for  which  they  compared  him  to 
Epicharmos,  thus  at  the  same  time  palliating  his  frequent  want  of  form ;  on  the 
frequently  misunderstood  expression  properare  ctd  exemplar  Epicharmi  (Hor.  E.  2, 
1,  57)  cf .  Aristoph.  Eccl.  588  dn  rb  rax^fvav  xM'''*^  A**''^* '  irXetirror  irapd  row-i  dearah 
and  ThLadei^io,  on  the  canon  of  Vole.  Sed.  (1842)  19 ;  Phil.  1.  276 ;  and  also  Limoe, 
de  Plauto  properante  ad  ex.  Ep.,  Batibor  1827. 

8.  Chronology  of  the  comedies.  FWindischmaitn,  BhM.  1  (1888),  110.  FBitter, 
Allg.  Schulztg.  1880,  878.  Petersen,  Zf  AW.  1886,  615.  Visserino,  quaestt.  Plautt. 
1  (Amst.  1842),  94.    Bitschl,  Parerga  177.  858  and  elsewhere.    Cf.  supr.  §  97. 

4.  His  treatment  of  his  Greek  originals :  in  the  action  and  general  substance 
of  the  plays  he  adheres  to  them  closely  for  the  most  part,  insomuch  that  he  often 
actually  retains  allusions  in  the  original  which  theBoman  public  could  not  under- 
stand at  all.  The  Greek  colouring  remains  in  the  names,  in  the  scene  where  the 
action  takes  place,  in  the  customs  which  are  carefully  pr^erved ;  but  the  poet 
thinks  nothing  of  suddenly  dropping  out  of  the  Greek  surroundings,  though 
usually  not  beyond  a  few  words  and  phrases.  In  formulas  and  idioms  the  originals 
are  more  freely  dealt  with.  Allusions  by  Plautus  himself  to  individual  contem- 
poraries (§  95,  8)  or  actual  events  are  rare.  WABecker,  de  com.  rom.  maxime 
Plant,  quaestt.  (Lpe.  1887),  82,  Bitschl,  Parerga  271.  FWFritzsche,  de  graecis 
fontibus  Plauti  I,  Bost.  1845.  AKiesslino,  anall.  Plant.  1, 14.  2, 9.  MSchuster, 
quomodo  PI.  attica  exemplaria  transtulerit,  Greifsw.  1884.  FOstbrmater,  de 
historia  fabulari  in  com,  PI.,  Greifsw,  1884, — AKbsebero,  quaestt.  PL  et  Ter.  ad 
religionem  spectantes,  Lpe.  1884.  ThHubrich,  de  diis  Plant,  et  Ter.,  KOnigsb.  1888. 

5.  Allusions  of  a  military  and  juridical  nature  are  very  frequent :  Kampmann, 
res  militares  PI.,  Bresl.  1889,  Bomeijn,  loca  nonnulla  PI.  iure  civili  illustrata, 
Daventr.  1886.  EIBekksr,  de  emptione  venditione  quae  Plauti  fabulis  fuisse  pro- 
betur  (Berl.  1858),  and  Loci  Plautini  de  rebus  creditis,  Greifsw.  1861.  GDemelius. 
plautin.  Studien,  ZfBechtsgeschichte,  1  (1862),  851.  2, 177.  Cf.  §  48,  8.  Lorenc  on 
the  Pseud,  p.  28. — PL  nowhere  mentions  Boman  money:  see  WChrist,  J  J.  97, 
845.  (On  Men.  1161  quinquagenaiena^  see  LSchwabe,  ib.  105, 418).  On  the  nummi 
plumbei  in  PL  OBenndorf,  ZfoG.  26,  611.  Cf .  €dso  Geppert,  das  plant  MtLnzwesen, 
plant.  Studien  1,  41. 

6.  Actual  discrepancies,  inconsequences,  improbabilities,  negligences,  are  fre- 
quent in  PL ;  they  are  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  be  explained  or  excused  on 
the  theory  of  later  revision.  See  Geppert,  plant.  Stud.  1,  61.  PLahoem,  Berl.  Stud. 
5,  89. — Plautus,  the  quondam  hodman  and  journeyman  miUer,  succeeds  best  in  the 
description  of  characters  from  the  lower  class,  such  as  Slaves,  parasites  and  the  like. 
His  unfavourable  view  of  the  female  sex  partly  reflects  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  it 
is  also  partly  imported  from  the  originals,  being  a  peculiarity  of  the  New  Attic 
comedy.  LEBenoist,  de  personis  muliebribus  apud  PL,  Marseille  1862. — EBkrtik, 
de  Plautinis  et  Terent.  adolescentibus  amatoribus,  Paris  1879. 
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7.  Plautine  langoage,  and  early  Latin  in  general  (see  algo  §  111,  G) :  lists  of 
words,  lexika,  see  §  99, 11.    FWHoltzk,  syntaxis  priscorum  scriptonim  ad  Teren- 
timn,  Lpe.  1861.  62,  n ;  suppl. :  synt.  scaenicorom  qui  post  Ter.  f  uenint,  Lps.  1881. 
ELCbbebt,  grammat.  Studien,  BresL  1867.  70,  II.    GSchmilimskv,  de  proprietale 
sermonis  PL  usu  linguamm  romanicarum  illustrato,  Halle,  1866.    On  the  charac- 
teristics of   the  Plautine  language  e.g.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  119. — Bitschl, 
plautin.    Exkurse,  op.  2,  486.  661 ;  neue  plautin.  £xk.  I  (final  d  in  early  Latin), 
Lpz.  1869  (together  with  op.  8,  120.  155).  ThBebok,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  I  (final 
d  in  early  Latin),  Halle,  1870.    FUmpfenbach,  meletem.  Plautt.  (de  med  et  ted 
accosativis;   de  iussivo  temporis  praeteriti),  Giessen  1860.    HPloen,  de  copiae 
verbonim    differentiis  inter   varia  poesis   rom.    genera   interoedentibus  (Diss. 
Argent.    7,  288).     EBallas,   grammatica  PL,  Berl.  1884  II.     AGEnoelbbecht, 
Wien.  Stud.  6,  216.— HBabsow,  de  PL  substantivis,  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages,  JJ.  SuppL   15,  589.     WFbaesdobff,  de   comparativi   gradus   usu  ap. 
PL  Halle  1881. — ^ALucas,   Genetivbildung  der  latt.  Pronom.,  in  Studem.  Stud. 
1,  part  2.     SBbandt,  de  varia   apud  Bom.  scaenic.  genet,  sing,  pronominum 
forma  ac  mensura,  Heidelb.  1877.    FSchmidt,  der  Plur.  des  Pron.  hic  bei  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Herm.  8,  478;  de  pronominum  demonstrat.  formis  plant.,  Berl.  1875  (cf. 
Stcdbmund,  JJ.  118,  57).    Thubau,  de  pronominum  demonstr.  ap.  PL  usu,  BOesel 
1876.  WNikxOlleb,  de  pronomm.  ipse  et  idem  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Halle  1886.  AMahleh, 
de  pronominum  personal,  ap.  PL  collocatione,  Grief sw.  1876.    WKImpf,  de  pro- 
nomm. person,  usu  et  coUoc.  ap.  poett.  scaen.  Bom.  (Berl.  Stud.  8,  2).    BKuklinski, 
critt.  Plant,  (on  tute,  tete,  epedol,  bcastob  etc.),  Berl.  1884.    MPBMifiasDOBF,  de 
QvisQTB  et  QvisQvis  prouominum  ap.  comicos  usu,  Halle  1878.— MPaul,  quaestt, 
gramm.  I :  de  unus  nom.  num.  ap.  prisooe  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Jena  1884. — FSchultz, 
de  obsoletis  coniugationum  Plant,  formis,  Conitz  1864.    BJonas,  de  verbis  fre- 
quent, et  intensivis  apud  comic,  lat,,  Posen  1871.    Meseritz  1872  II ;  zum  G«br. 
der  w.  freq.  u.  intens.  ind.  alt.  lat.  Prosa  (Gato,  Varro,  Sail.),  Posen  1879  (see  §  257, 
15).    CBbsta,  de  verborum  compositione  Plant.,  BresL  1876.    FUlbich,  de  verbb. 
compoaitorum  ap.  PL  usu,  Halle  1880 ;  die  Composita  bei  PL,  Halle  1884.    ENeu- 
MAW,  de  oompoeitorum  a  dis-  (di-)  incipientium  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  vi  et  usu,  Jena 
1886.    AGoEBKE,  symb.  ad  vocab.  Graeca  in  ling.  Lat.  recepta  (in  Plant.),  KOnigsb. 
ld68L— CFKampmahh,  de  ab  praepositionis  usu  Plant.,  BresL  1842 ;  de  in  praep.  usu 
PL  1845.    FHabdeb,  a  und  ab  vor  Konsonanten  bei  den  Kom.,  JJ.  181,  882. — 
BObbikatis,  de  peb  praepos.  ante  Gic.  aetat.  usu,  KOnigsb.  1884. — HBockscb,  de 
casuum  attractione  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  BresL  1865. — ASchaaf,  de  genetivi  usu  PL, 
Halle  1881.    ELoch,  de  genet,  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  lat.,  Bartenst.  1880.    HPeine,  de 
dativi  usu  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  lat.,  Strassb.  1878.    EBombe,  de  ablat.  absol.  ap.  anti- 
qnifls.  scriptores  usu,  Greifsw.  1877.     WEbbabd,  de   ablativi  locativi   instru- 
mentalis  ap.  prise.  Lat.  usu,  JJ.  SuppL  Bd.  10,  579.    MBuoe,  de  ablativi  in  vett. 
ling.  ital.  forma  et  usu  locali,  in  GOurtius'  Studd.  10,  586.    WGoebbio,  nominum 
quibus  loca  significantur  usus  Plant,  exponitur  et  cum  Ter.  comparatur,  Halle 
1888. — WOlseb,  quaestt.  PL  de  verbo  substantivo,  Greifsw.  1884.    ThMeifabt,  de 
fui.  exacti  usu  PL,  Jena  1885.    FCbameb,  de  perfecti  coniunctivi  usu  potentiali 
ap.  prise  scr.  lat.,  Marb.  1886.    ABiese,  de  obiecto  interne  ap.  PL  et  Ter.  atque  de 
transitu  verbalium  notionum,  Kiel  1878.    HHahh,  de  verborum  cum  praeposi- 
tionibus  compoeitorum  ap.  vett.  Bom.  poett.  scaen.  cum  dativo  structura,  Halle 
1878»    ELocH,  Gebr.  des  Imperat.  bei  PL,  Memel  1871.    FLObkeb,  de  usu  infinitivi 
Plant.,  Schlesw.  1841  (-ZfAW.  1849,  Nr.  14).    WVotsch,  de  infin.  usu  PL,  Halle 
1B74.    EWaldkb,  der  Infin.  bei  PL,  Berl.  1874.    PBabth,  de  infinitivi  ap.  scaen. 
poett.  lat.  usu,  Lps.  1881.    AFumck,  d.  Auslassung  des  Subj.  Pron.  im  Ace.  c.  inf. 
bei  d.  latt.  Kom.,  J  J.  121,  725 ;  tmimum  inducere  im  arch.  Lat.,  JJ.  127,  487.  JDbm- 
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BiTZBB,  de  ratione  quam  PI.  potissimum  et  Ter.  in  reciproca  actione  exprimenda 
inierint,  Krakau  1886.  ASpengkl,  nonnb  im  Altlatein.)  MUnch.  1867.  HSchubebt, 
£.  Qtebr.  d.  Temporalkoojj.  bei  PL,  Lissa  1881.  PSchbrer,  de  particula  quando  ap. 
vetiist.  scriptt.  lat.,  Strassb.  1888.  OElste,  de  dum  particulae  usu  PL,  Halle  1882. 
GMBiCHARDdON,  de  dum  part.  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Lpz.  1886.  AKbacse,  de 
Qvoic  coniunctionis  usu  et  forma  (esp.  cap.  1),  Berl.  1876.  OKienitz,  de  qvin  par- 
ticulae ap.  prise.  Lat.  usu,  Karlsr.  1878 ;  de  qvi  localis  modalis  ap.  prise,  script. 
Lat.  usu :  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  527.  CSchicidt,  de  quih  partic.  usu  Plaut.,  Marb. 
1877.  OWicHMAHN,  de  qui  ablative  antique,  Bresl.  1875.  HSchmoob,  quaeett. 
PL  (parataxis,  quin  etc.),  Kiel  1878;  zum  Gebr.  von  ur  bei  PL,  NeumtLnster 
1885.  ThBbaune,  obss.  ad  usum  xta  sic  tam  (tamem)  adeo  particularum  PL  et 
Ter.,  BerL  1882.  PBichteb,  de  usu  particularum  exclamati varum  ap.  prise. 
Lat.,  Strassb.  1874.  CFuhbmank,  de  partieul.  comparativarum  usu  Plaut.  I, 
Greifsw.  1870;  tlber  d.  Vergleichungssfttze  b.  PL,  JJ.  97,  841. 101,  687 ;  der  Indik. 
in  den  indir.  Frages&tsen,  JJ.  105,  809.  SSteinitz,  de  affirmaudi  partieulis  I : 
fbofecto,  Bresl.  1885.  FSioisMuifD,  de  baud  negationis  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  usu, 
Gommentatt.  lenens.  8,  215.  EBbckeb,  de  syntaxi  obliquarum  interrogationtun 
ap.  prise.  Lat.  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 118.  JBothbeimer,  de  enuntiatis  eondicionali- 
bus  PL,  Gott.  1876.  HBlase,  de  modd.  et  tempp.  in  enunt.  eondicion.  lat.  permu- 
tatione,  Diss.  Argentor.  10,  57.  OBbugii ann,  Gebr.  d.  condieionalen  ni  in  d.  alt. 
Lat.,  Lpz.  1887.  JLanoe,  de  sententiarum  temporalium  ap.  prise.  Lat.  syntaxi  I, 
Bresl.  1878.  HKbiboe,  de  enuntiatis  conoessivis  ap.  PL,  Halle  1884.  CBothe, 
quaestt.  gramm.  ad  usum  PL  et  Ter.  spectantes  (esp.  on  oonsecut.  tempp.  in 
final  sentt.  and  indir.  questions),  Berl.  1876.  81  11.  Schmbbl,  der  Prohibitiv  bei 
PL,  Krotoschiner  Jubel-Progr.  1887. — JBWeissenboen,  parataxis  Piautina,  Burg- 
haussen  1884. — £2Kelleehof,  de  coUocatione  verborum  PL,  Strassb.  1881. — 
BGbaupveb,  de  metaphoris  PL  et  Ter.,  Bresl.  1874.  AInowbaclaweb,  de  meta- 
phorae  ap.  PL  usu,  Best.  1876.  PLamoen,  d.  Metapher  im  Lat.  von  PL  bis  Ter., 
JJ.  125,  678.  758 ;  de  exeorandi  formulis  PL,  BhM.  12,  426 ;  utob  fbuob  fuhoor 
poTioB  im  &lt.  Lat.,  Arch,  f .  Lexikogr.  8,  829 ;  plautin.  Studien,  Berl.  1887  (see  §  99, 
18).  EFWoBTMANN,  de  comparationibus  PL  et  Ter.  ad  animalia  spectantibus, 
Marb.  1888.  EGoldmanh,  d.  poetische  Personifikation  in  d.  Spr.  d.  alten  Kom. 
I  Plautus,  Halle  1885. — EKOnio,  de  nominibus  propriis  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Patschkau 
1876  (cf.  §  16,  1) ;  quaestt.  PL  (names  of  places  with  prepp.),  Patschkau  1888. — 
JScHNEiDBB,  de  proverbiis  PL  et  Ter.,  BerL  1878.  PXPflOol,  d.  Sprichw.  b.  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Straubing  1880. 

8.  On  the  condition  of  the  language  as  Plautus  found  it,  and  as  it  is  reflected 
in  his  verses,  see  §  98.  Even  in  the  Ciceronian  period  Plautine  prosody  had 
ceased  to  be  completely  understood :  Cic.  or.  184  comieorum  ienarii  propter  iimili- 
tudinem  aermonis  tic  mepe  9unt  abiecti  ut  non  nunquam  vix  in  eit  numerut  el  vereue 
itUdlegi  posit  (cf .  ib.  67).  During  a  long  period  Plautus  continued  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  language  when  fully  developed  and  the  laws  of 
Greek  prosody,  and  consequently  was  unfairly  criticised.  The  historical  exami- 
nation of  Latin,  as  it  has  been  opened  up,  especially  by  Bitschl,  first  made 
possible  the  more  correct  estimate,  which  recognises  in  Plautus  a  master  of  the 
language  as  well  as  a  highly  skilled  and  versatile  versifier.  The  more  recent 
views  of  Bitschl,  op.  4,  400  (ef.  2,  444,  600)  mark  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
earlier  system  propounded  in  the  proleg.  to  the  Trin.*  (Bonn  1848,  reprinted  op.  5, 
285) :  see  on  this  WCobssen,  Ausspr.  Yokal.  u.  Beton.  d.  lat.  Spr.  2, 400.  Other 
recent  literature  on  the  Plautine  prosody  and  metre:  JBbix,  Einleit.  &  Trin. 
(s  1879)  p.  18.  CFWMOllbb,  plautin.  Proeodie,  Berl.  1869 ;  supplementary,  BerL 
1871.    HKokhleb,  de  verborum  acoentus  cum  numerorum  rationibua  in  trochaicis 
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septenariis  Plautinis  consociatione,  Halle  1877.  OBRuaM^NN,  quemadmodum  in 
iamb,  senar.  Bomani  vet.  verb,  aooent.  cum  num.  oonsociarint,  Bonn  1874.  MW 
HuMPHSETS,  influence  of  accent  in  Latin  iamb,  trim.,  Americ.  philol.  associat. 
1876,  1.  CMFramcuen,  Woord-  en  Yersaccent  bij  PL,  Yersl.  en  MededeeL  2, 4 
(Amsterd.  1878).  WMbteb,  d.  Beachtung  des  Wortaccents  in  d.  altlat.  Poesie, 
Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  17, 1  (1884).  ALuchs,  commentatt.  prosed,  lat.,  £r]. 
1883.  84  II.  PScHKADEB,  de  particularum  -nb,  ammb,  MOMif e  ap.  PL  proeodia,  Diss. 
Argentor.  8,  225.    EBelow,  de  hiatu  PL  I,  BerL  1885. 

9.  WStudemuhd,  de  canticis  PL,  Halle  1868.  FBitschl,  op.  8,  L  144 ;  proleg. 
ad  Trin.  *  and  elsewhere.  WChbist,  metr.  Bemerk.  zu  den  cantica  des  PL,  SBsr. 
d.  bayr.  Akad.,  phil.  Kl.  1871,  41.  JWintbb,  d.  metr.  Bekonstruktion  d.  pi.  Can- 
tica, MtLnch.  1880.  ASpbnoel,  de  versuum  cretic.  usu  pL,  BerL  1861 ;  Beform- 
vorschl&ge  &  Metr.  d.  lyr.  Yersarten  b.  PL  u.  d.  tlbr.  Szenikem,  BerL  1882  (cf . 
§  99, 18).  OSbtffbbt,  de  baochiac  versuum  usu  pL,  BerL  1864.  PESonnenbubo, 
de  verss.  PL  anapaest,  in  Exercitationis  grammaticae  spec.  (Bonn  1881)  16.  GYoss, 
de  veras.  anap.  PL,  Strassb.  1882.  PMohb,  de  iambico  ap.  PL  septenario,  Lps. 
1878.  ALucHS,  quaestt.  metr.  plant,  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 1. — BKlotz,  zur  Alliter- 
ation u.  Symmetrie  bei  PL,  Zittau  1876.  JBaske,  de  allitterationis  usu  PL, 
KOnigsb.  1884.  LBuchhold,  de  paromoeoseos  (allitterationis)  ap.  vett.  Bom. 
poett.  usu,  Lpc  1888.  OBIbel,  de  usu  adnominationis  ap.  Bom.  poett.  com., 
HaUel887.    FLbo,  BhM.  40,  2. 

99.  The  Plautine  plays  maintained  themselves  on  the  stage  /  1  o 
for  a  long  time  after  the  poet's  death,  and  most  of  the  prologues 
were  written  for  performances  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  His  works  became  also  at  an  early  time  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  labours,  with  regard  both  to  the  language  and 
the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  here  Varro's  researches 
were  prominent.  The  text  of  the  plays  is  preserved  in  two 
versions,  of  which  one  is  contained  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest 
(A),  the  other  mainly  in  the  so-called  Palatine  (Pfalzer)  MSS. 
(BC). 

1.  The  revivals  of  the  Plautine  plays  doubtless  occasioned  considerable 
iigory  to  the  original  text ;  too  much  blame,  however,  has  been  laid  upon  these 
recently  (see  the  literature  on  the  various  plays,  §  97),  when  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed shortcomings  of  the  plays,  both  in  composition  and  wording,  have  been 
Attributed  by  a  somewhat  one-^ded  estimate  to  later  versions  (retractationes) 
produoed  for  the  purpose  of  revivals.  PLanoen,  Berl.  Stud.  5,  1. — On  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  influence  of  Plautus  in  the  later  literature :  GvBeinuardstOttneb, 
Plautua,  sp&tere  Bearbeitt.  plautin.  Lustspiele,  Beitr.  z.  Vgl.  Lit.-Oesch.,  Lpz. 
1886  etc 

2.  Prolognea  Bitbohl,  Parerga  1, 180.  Tbuffel,  Stud.  u.  Gharakt.  256. 260. 
278.  ALBLiSBio,  de  prul.  Terent.  et  Plautinis,  GOrlitz  1859.  CDziatzko,  de 
prologis  PL  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1864  ;  die  plant.  Prologe,  Luzem  1867.  ThLadrwiq,  JJ« 
99,  478.    FMabtihs,  quaestt.  PL  (cap.  1),  Halle  1879. 

8i.  We  have  two  sorts  of  metrical  summaries  of  contents  (argumenta)  to  the 
Plaaiine  plays:  1)  acrostic  (for  all  the  plays  except  the  Bacch.);  they  are  the 
earliesti  and  on  aooaant  of  the  dose  acquaintance  with  the  Plautine  method  of 
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versification  which  they  exhibit,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  best  period 
of  Plautine  studies  in  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  (cf.  §  159).  2)  non-acrostic,  which  are 
later.  These  may  perhaps  (cf.  §  109,  3)  be  by  the  grammarian  C.  Salpicios 
Apollinaris  (§  357, 2)  or  more  probably  by  some  contemporary  of  his.  Cf .  Bitschl, 
on  the  Trin.  *  p.  cccxvi. ;  op.  2,  404.  FOsakn,  ZfaW.  1849, 199.  WSTUDsiinifD,  com- 
mentat.  Mommsen.  803.  CBOpitz,  de  argumentomm  metric,  lat.  arte  et  orig., 
Lpz.  Stud.  6,  204.  284.    OSbtffert,  JB.  1886,  2,  22. 

4.  Lists  (indices)  of  the  (genuine)  plays  of  Plautus  were,  according  to  Grll.  3, 
8, 1,  made  by  L.  Accius,  Aelius  (Stilo),  Aurelius  Opilius,  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  Serv. 

/7>^         Clodius,  Manilius  (§  158rl)  and  Varro;  cf.  the  latter. — Sisenna  and  Terentius 
Scaurus  were  commentators  of  PI.    Ritschl,  Parerga  374 ;  below  §  156,  4.  352,  1. 

5.  Detailed  points  of  the  language  of  Plautus  were  commented  on  by  the 
glossographers  Aurelius  Opilius,  Ser.  Clodius,  Aelius  Stilo,  Flavins  Caper, 
Arruntius  Celsus.  FBitskhl,  de  veteribus  Plauti  interpretibus,  in  his  Parerga 
^7.  Bemains  of  their  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  glossae  Placidi  and  other 
collections  of  glosses.  See  Bitschl,  op.  8,  65.  GLOws,  prodromus  corp.  gloss,  lat. 
254 ;  cf .  §  42,  5.  6.  On  the  commentaries  on  Plautus  used  in  Nonius  cf .  ASchott- 
icOlleb,  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  828.  Generally  for  the  quotations  from  Plautus  in 
Festus-Paulus  see  §  261,  8 ;  for  those  in  Nonius,  §  890,  8. 

6.  An  ancient  Plautine  glossary  drawn  up  before  the  time  of  Priscian,  see  iu 
Bitschl,  op.  2,  234 ;  cf .  ib.  228.  237.  ASpenokl,  Plautus  50. 

7.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Plautus  was  hardly  known.  BPeiper,  Archiv  f.  Lit.- 
Gesch.  5, 495 ;  BhM.  82, 516.  Plautus  is  also  unknown  to  Hrotswitha  von  Ganders- 
heim,  the  imitator  of  Terence  (about  960):  see  MHaupt,  op.  8,  587. — At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  the  last  12  Plautine  plays  (Bacchides  to  Truculentus, 
see  §  97)  were  lost.  Only  the  first  8  (Amphitruo  to  Epidicus)  were  known ;  thes;3 
were  distributed  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  their  order  indeed  being  varied,  but 
in  the  main  alphabetical  (Bitschl,  op.  2,  236).  List  of  48  extant  MSS.  of  the  first 
8  plays  (all  s.  XIV/XV)  in  GGOtz,  symb.  crit.  22.  A  manuscript  of  the  last  12 
was  found  in  Germany  about  1428  by  Nicolaus  of  Treves  (concerning  him  see 
GVoioT,  Wiederbel.  d.  klass.  Altert.  1*,  259 ;  in  Italy  it  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Orsini,  now  Vatic.  8870  s.  XII,  D  in  Bitschl  ;  see  his  op.  2, 19 ;  fac- 
simile in  Chatelain,  pal^gr.  d.  classiq.  lat.  t.  4) ;  this  contains  besides  the  3 
first  plays  (Amph.  Asin.  Aul.)  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  play  (the  Captivi). 
In  the  16th  cent,  come  into  use  the  two  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  which  at  a  later 
peri«id  were  kept  in  the  Heidelberg  library  (hence  called  Palatini),  the  vetus 
codex  (B)  8.  X,  which  contains  all  the  20  plays  (now  in  Bome,  Yaticanus  1615 ; 
facsimile  in  Chatelain  ].1.  t.  2),  and  the  decartatus  (C) — so  called  by  Parens — 
8.  XI,  now  containing  only  the  last  12  plays  (since  1815  again  kept  in  Heidelberg ; 
facsimile  in  Chatelain  t.  8.  4).  D  is  from  the  same  source  as  C.  The  most 
important  version  of  the  recension  (n.  10),  which  is  best  preserved  in  BC,  was 
the  MS.  used  by  ATumebus,  now  unfortunately  lost :  its  readings  are  collected 
in  GOtz-LOwe  on  the  Poen.  p.  vii.  For  the  first  8  plays  we  have  also  to  take 
into  account  an  Ambros.  (E)  s.  XII/XIII  (facs.  in  Chatelain  1.1.  t.  5)  and  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (J)  s.  XI ;  see  GGOtz,  symbol,  crit.  ad  priores  PI.  fabolas, 
Lps.  1877;  JJ.  118,  851;  the  same  and  GLOwe,  BhM.  84,  52.  SonmrscHsiH^s 
(German)  ed.  of  the  Capt.  p.  55.    (English  ed.  p.  16  sqq.  Excursus  and  Appendix.) 

8.  During  the  course  of  the  15th  century  was  formed  in  Italy,  probably  at 
Naples  at  the  instance  of  Alfonso  I.  (who  reigned  from  1485),  an  edition  of  the 
20  plays  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  taste  of  the  period ;  this  was 
done  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  ignorant  manner,  with  numberless  gratoitous  alter- 
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ations,  and  it  was  circulated  in  numerous  copies.  The  originator  of  this  text 
was  perhaps  Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo :  see  on  him  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  d. 
klaas.  Altert.  V,  480,  and  on  his  PUutine  studies  GSchbpss,  BlfdbayrGW.  16,  97. 
To  these  interpolated  MSS.  belongs  the  Lipsiensis  (F).  Gf.  Bitschl,  op.  2, 28 ;  and 
on  the  MSS.  of  Camerarius  ib.  108. 125.  8,  80. 106.  5,  59.    Ed.  of  the  Trin.  •  p.  viii. 

9.  Opposed  to  all  these  MSS.,  which  are  collectively  based  on  the  same  original 
(and  therefore  show  the  same  gaps  and  corruptions,  e.g.  Trin.  944-S),  is  the  palimp- 
sest (from  Bobbio)  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan  (cod.  Ambros.  G.  82  sup.  s. 
rV/V),  which  however  omits  7  of  the  plays  entirely,  while  the  others  are  in  part 
very  incomplete.  Cf.  AMai,  M.  Acci  Plauti  fragmenta  inedita  etc.,  Mediol.  1815 
(also  in  Osaxn,  Anal.  crit.  p.  206).  Facsimile  in  Zakqkmkibtbb-Wattknbach,  Ex. 
codd.  latt.  t.  6  and  in  Chatblain  1.1.  1. 1.— FEitschi^  op.  2,  187  and  Proleg.  «. 
Trin.  *  cap.  i,  vi,  vii ;  Trin.*  p.  vii.  Geppebt,  ttb.  d.  cod.  Ambros.  u.  s.  Einfluss 
auf  die  plautinische  Kritik,  Lps.  1847;  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  cod.  Ambros. 
(Plautin.  Stud.  2  Hft.,  Berl.  1871).  WStudemukd  RhM.  21,  574  and  Wttrzb.  Fest- 
gmss  (1868)  89 ;  by  whom  the  publication  of  the  MS.  has  long  been  promised. 
New  collation  of  A  by  GL6wk  in  the  second  edition  of  Plautus  by  Bitschl  (n.  11) : 
cf.  also  Lowers  coniectan.  Plant,  ad  cod.  Ambros.  maximam  partem  spectantia, 
Lps.  1877 ;  cf .  the  same  in  GOts*  edition  of  the  Epid.  p.  v.  See  also  HUbxmbb  JJ. 
91,268. 

10.  In  compcu-ison  with  the  text  given  in  the  Ambros.  that  of  the  Palatini, 
often  greatly  varying  from  it,  possesses  a  decidedly  high  independent  value,  though 
it  has  probably  been  overrated  recently  in  depreciation  of  the  Ambros.,  e.g.  by 
Bitschl  on  the  Trin.  •  p.  xi. ;  op.  8,  791.  Bergk,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 129. 
AFlbckbisbv,  JJ.  101,  709.  BBaibr,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensionibus  ambros.  et  palat., 
Bresl.  1884  (and  OSeitfkbt,  Berl.phWschr.  1886,  716).  ELeidolph;  commentatt. 
lenens.  2,  206.  In  certain  formulas  the  divergence  between  the  two  texts  is 
almost  uniform ;  aruDEMUWD,  BhM.  21,  606.  Cf .  FSchOll,  divin.  in  True,  Lps. 
1876.  MNiBMEi-SK,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensione  duplici,  Berl.  1877.  On  the  antiquity, 
origin,  and  relative  value  of  the  two  texts  see  conjectures  in  Leidolph  1.1. 210. — 
Scanty  traces  of  stichometric  arrangement  in  the  Trin.  and  True.  Bitschl  on 
the  Trin. '  p.  lxv  and  KDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61. 

11.  Critical  account  of  the  editions  and  text  of  Plautus  (down  to  Bothe)  by 
BiTSCHi^  op.  2, 1.  The  later  Palatine  MSS.  were  first  employed  by  their  owner 
Joach.  Camerarius  (chamberlain) :  separate  editions  by  him  from  1580 ;  complete 
edition  B&le  1552;  supplement  to  this  1558;  see  for  Camerarius'  editions  of 
Plantos  Bitschl,  op.  8,  67  and  GKSkJTZ,  BhM.  41,  629.  DLambinus'  commentary 
(and  text)  was  published  in  Paris  1576,  FTaubmakw's  commentary  Wittenb.  1605, 
subsequently  (with  more  ample  notices  from  the  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  since  trans- 
ferred to  Heidelberg,  and  others)  in  1612,  and  best  (ex  recogn.  lani  Gruteri)  in 
162L— Ed.  JPhPabeus,  Franoof .  1610 ;  together  with  the  (for  the  period)  excellent 
collection  of  variants  from  the  Palatine  MSS.  Neapoli  Nemetum  (Neustadt  in 
the  Palatinate)  1619aFrancof.  1628;  and  (without  the  collection  of  variants,  but 
with  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  fragments)  Francof.  1641.  By  the 
same  Pabxus  lexicon  Plautinum,  *  Hanoviae  1684. — Ex  rec.  FGuieti  ed.  (un- 
reliable) MdeMabollbs,  Par.  1658  (see  EBenoist,  le  Plaute  de  FGuyet,  Mdl. 
Granz,  Par.  1884,  461). — The  vulgate  (and  verse-numeration)  accepted  down  to 
Bitschl  was  founded  on  the  edition  of  JFGbonov  (Leiden  1664.  1669.  1684;  c. 
praef.  Emhbsti,  Lps.  1760 11).— Ed.  FHBothe,  Berl.  1809-11  IV,  and  vols.  1  and  2 
of  the  Poetae  seen.  lat.  Halberst.  1821==Stuttg.  1829  sq.  lY.— Cum  nott.  varr.  cur. 
JNaudst,  Par.  1880  IV  (vol.4  index).— Bee.  interpr.  est  CWWbisb,  Quedlinb. 
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1887.  1847  (with  list  of  words,  2  ed.  1888)  II,  and  Lpz.  ap.  Tauchnitz.— Epoch- 
making:  ex  rec  et  cum  apparata  critico  FBitschblii,  Tom.  I  (Prolegomena, 
Trin.,  Mil.,  Bacch.).  II  (Stich.  Pseud.  Men.  Most.).  Ill  (Persa,  Merc.),  Bonn 
1848-54.  Simultaneously  an  edition  of  the  text.  (Ci.  AFlbckxisxh,  JJ.  60,  284. 
61, 17.  ThBerok,  kl.  Schr.  1, 1.  29. 106.)  Second  revision  begun  by  Bitschl,  con- 
tinued by  GLOwK,  GGOti,  FSch5ll  :  I  Trin.  (»1884)  Epid.  Cure.  Asin.  True  1871— 
IBBL  n  Aul.  Amph.  Merc.  Stich.  Poen.  1882—1884.  Ill  1  Bacch.  1886.  2  Capt. 
1887.  Bud.  1887. — ^Ex  recogn.  AFlecxbibbmi,  Lps.  1859  II  (10  plays).  Bee.  et  enarr. 
JLUssiMG,  Kopenh.  1875 — 1886  Y  (III,  1  Gas.  Cist.,  has  not  yet  appeared).  Becogn. 
FLbo  I  (Amph.  As.  Aul.  Bacch.),  Berl.  1885. — Plaute.  Moroeaux  choisis  publ.  par 
EBxNoiBT,  Paris'  1877. 

12.  Germ.  translL :  KOpkx,  Berl.  1809. 1826  U.  Bost  (9  plays),  Lpz.  1886 ;  MBapp, 
Stuttg.  1888  sqq. ;  WHbbtzbero  (Trin.  Mil.  Gapt.  Bud.),  Stuttg.  1861 ;  WBimder, 
Stuttg.  1862  sqq. ;  J JCDovhxb,  Heidelb.  1864  sqq.  III.  £ng.  Bonnbll  Thorntoit, 
Land.  1769. 

18.  Textual  criticism  e.g. :  PScrrobder,  Bentley^s  Emendatt.  z.  PL,  Heilbr. 
1880.  EASoNNBMSCHBiN,  Bcutlcy^s  Plautine  emendations  (Anecd.  Oxon.  1  [1888], 
178) ;  cf.  above  §  97, 4, 1.  FBitschl,  op.  2, 274.  8, 166  and  elsewhere.  AFlbckbtsen, 
exeroit  Plant,  Gott.  1842;  Phil.  2,  57;  krit.  Miscellen,  Dresd.  1864;  JJ.  95,  625; 
107,  501  and  elsewhere.  JBbix,  emendatt.  Plant.,  Brieg  1847.  Hirschb.  1854 ;  JJ. 
101, 76L  181, 198  and  elsewhere.  ThBrrok,  op.  1, 1.  678  and  elsewhere.  ASpengkl,  T. 
Maccius  Plautus ;  Kritik,  Prosodie,  Metrik,  Gott.  1865  (see  on  this  esp.  Studemund, 
JJ.98,49).  KirWBi8B,d.Kom0diend.Pl.,beleuchtet,Quedlinb.  1866.  AKiesslino,  in 
d.  Symb.  phiLBonn.  888 ;  BhM.  24, 115 ;  analeota  pi.,  Greifsw.  1878.  81  H.  SBuggk, 
Tidskr.  f.  PhiloL  (Kopenh.  1867  sq.)  6, 1.  7,  1 ;  Phil.  80,  686.  81,  247 ;  opusc  philol. 
ad  Madvig.  (1876)  158.  WStudbmumd,  Festgruss  zur  WOrzb.  Philologenvers. 
(WOrzb.  1868)  88;  emendatt.  Plant.,  Greifsw.  1871  and  elsewhere.  OSbtffert, 
Phil.  25,  489.  27,482.29,  885;  studia  PI.  (Progr.  d.  Sophien-Gymn.),  Berl.  1874. 
ALouEMZ,  Phil.  27,  548.  28,  188.  CEGeppbbt,  plant.  Studien,  Berl.  1870,  71  II. 
ALucHS,  Herm.  6,  264. 8, 105. 18,  497.  GG5tz,  acta  Lips.  6,  285.  GLOwe,  coniectan. 
PL,  Lps.  1877.  JLUssiMG,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  Fil.  5,  54.  PLamgbm,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u. 
Erkl.  d.  PL  Lpz.  1880 ;  analecta  PL,  MOnst.  1882.  88  III ;  plautinische  Studien, 
BerL  1887.  HSchemkl,  Wien.  SBer.  98,  609.  AWeidneb,  adverss.  PL,  Darmst. 
1882.    FLeo,  BhM.  88,  L  811 ;  Herm.  18,  55a    WAbraham,  JJ.  SuppL  14, 179. 

ALoRENz,  Berichte  aber  die  pL  Literatur  seit  1878,  JB.  1878,  841.  1874/75  1, 
606.  1876  2,  1.  1878  2, 1.  1879  2, 1.  1880  2,  1.  1881  2,  1  and  OSetffebt,  ib. 
1882  2,  88.    1886  2,  L 

1(X).  Q.  Ennius,  bom  a.  515/239  at  Budiae  in  Calabria,  served 
in  the  Roman  army  660/204  in  Sardinia,  where  M.  Porcius  Cato 
fell  in  with  him  and  took  him  to  Borne.  Here  he  too  gained  his 
livelihood  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  Greek  plays  for  the 
Eoman  stage,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  elder  Africanus.  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  cos,  566/189,  took  the  poet  with  him  into  his 
province  of  Aetolia,  as  a  witness  and  herald  of  his  deeds.  His 
son  obtained  for  Ennius  the  Boman  citizenship  a.  570/184,  by 
giving  him  a  lot  (at  Potentia  or  Pisaurum)  with  the  approval  ot 
the  people,  as  triumvir  coloniae  deducendae.  Ennius  died  of 
gout  a.  586/169. 


I 


/  _ 
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1.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  attested  by  Varro,  Gbll.  NA.  17,  21,  48  (see  § 
101, 8) ;  of.  Cia  Brut.  72.    Tusc.  1,  8 ;  see  n.  2. — The  poet  himself  mentions  his  « 
birth-place  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  168  Not  aumu*  Bomani,  qui  fuimus  ante  Budim :  f 
cf.  Cic.  Arch.  22  JSfuifMtii    .    «    .    Budinum  hominem,    Ausok.  grammaticom.  17. 
HoR.  G.  4,  8,  20  Calabrae  PUridea.    Ov.  AA.  8,  409  Unniug    .    .    .    Cal^tbrii  in 
monttbms  artu$,    Sil.  It.  12,  896  Ennius    .    .    .    antiqua  Meaaapi  ctb  origine  regis 
.     .    .    Miseruni  Calabri:  Budiae  genuere  vetuttae,  Nunc  Budiae  sclo  memorabUe 
nomen  dlumno,    Serv.  Aen.  7,  691  ab  hoc  (Messapo)  Ennius  dicit  se  originem  dueere. 
SuiD.  v.'Epptor  rotffriis  Kea-a-ariot.    Therefore  Budiae  (now  Bugge)  near  Lupiae 
(the  modem  Lecce)  in  Calabria.    Another  Budiae  near  Canusium  in  Apulia  was  I 
by  Stbabo  6,  p.  281  and  Melx  2,  66  erroneously  considered  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Ennius.    Discussions  on  this  question:  ECocchia,  riv.  di  filol.  13  (1884),  81. 
LMABTsaAZZA,  Bergamo  1885.    FTamborrino,  Ostuni  1885. — Fest.  293  quam  con* 
sueiudinem  (non  geminandi  liUertu,  §  104,  5)  Ennius  mutavisse  fertur^  utpote  Grctecus 
grcteco  more  usus,     Subt.  gramm.  1  antiquissimi  dodorum^  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et 
semigraeci  erant,  Livium  et  Ennium  dico  etc.    Gell.  17^,17, 1  Q,  Ennius  tria  carda       Ir 
habere  sese  dicebat^  quod  loqui  graece  et  osce  et  latine  sdret.     He  does  not  here         ^ 
specify  the  language  of  his  native  country,  Messapian:   the  area   of   Oscan 
extended  as  far  as  Apulia  and  Lucania. 

2.  Cork.  Nep.  Cato  1,  4  praetor  provinciam  obtinuit  Sardiniam,  ex  qua  quaestor 
superiore  tempore  ex  Africa  decedens  Q,  Ennium  poetam  deduoeerat,  Cf.  Hieron.  ad 
Euseb.  Chron.  a.  1777=514/240  Q.  Ennius  poeta  Tarenti  (a  mistake)  nctscitur,  qui 
a  Catone  quaestore  Bomam  translatus  habitavit  in  monte  Aventino  parco  admodum 
sumptu  contentus  et  unius  (?  cf .  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276)  anciUae  ministerio  (cf .  Yarro  LL.  5, 
168  .  .  .  ligionem  Bm-oius — Lioinus  §  146,  4 — designat  quom  de  Ennio  scribens 
dicit  eum  coluisse  TutUinae  loca),    FBitter,  Zf  AW.  1840,  870. 

8.  Cic  Arch.  22  carus  fuit  A/ricano  superiori  noster  Ennius ;  itaque  etiam  in 
sepulcro  Scipionum  putatur  is  esse  constitutus  ex  marmore,  Liv.  88,  56  Bonuie  extra 
portam  Capenam  in  Scipionum  monumento  tree  statuae  sunt^  quorum  duae  P.  et  Z« 
Hcipionum  diountur  esse,  tertia  poetae  Q,  Ennii,  Cf .  Welcker,  Trag.  1860.  Portrait 
of  Ennius  with  the  inscription  Q.  E.  ?  Bernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  284. — 
Familiar  relations  with  Scipio  Nasica,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276. 

4.  Cic.  Arch.  27  iUe  qui  cum  Aetolis  Ennio  comite  beUavit  Fulvius,  Tusc.  1,  8 
oraiio  Catonis,  in  qua  obiecit  ut  probrum  M.  NobilioH  quod  is  in  promnciam  poetas 
duxisseL  duxerat  autem  consul  ills  in  Aetoliam^  ut  scimus^  Ennium.  AuR.  Vict. 
illustr.  52,  8  quam  victoriam  (of  Fulvius  over  the  Aetolians)  per  se  magnificam, 
Q,  Enmius,  amicus  eius^  insigni  laude  ceL^iravit,  Stmicach.  ep.  1,  21  Q.  Ennio  ex  | 
aetoticis  manubiis  captiva  chlamys  temtum  muneri  data  Pulvium  decolorat  (cf .  Berok  , 
Beitr.  s.  lat.  Gramm.  1,  88, 1). 

5.  Cic.  Arch.  22  ergo  ilium  .  .  .  Budinum  hominem^  maiores  nostri  in 
eivitatem  receperunt.  Brut.  79  Q,  Nobiliorem  M.  /.,  (§  126,  2)  .  .  .,  qui  etiam 
Q,  Ennium,  qui  cum  patre  eius  in  Aetciia  militavertU  (inaccurate),  civitate  doncwU, 
eum  triumvir  cdloniam  deduxisset,  (570/184,  see  Liv.  89,  44).  Cf.  FBitter,  1.1.  888. 
This  explains  Ennius*  line :  nos  sumu^  Bomani  etc.    Cic.  de  or.  8, 168  (see  n.  1). 

6.  CiG.  Cato  maL  14  annos  septuaginta  natus — tot  enim  vixit  Ennius — itaferebat 
duo  quae  maxima  putantur  onera,  jtaupertatem  et  senectutem,  ut  eis  paene  delectari 
videretur.  Brut.  78  hoc  (C.  Sulpioius  Gallus)  praetore  ludoe  ApoUini  faciente,  eum 
TkpesteMfabulam  docuisset,  Q.  Mareio  On,  Servilio  coss.  (585/169)  mortem  obiit  Ennius, 
HiBBOV.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  1849=586/168:  Ennius  poeta  septuagenario  maior 
artieulari  morbo  perit  (cf.  Emiius  ap.  Priscian.  GL.  2,  484  numquam  poetor  nisi  si 
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podager ;  cf.  also  Hob.  E.  1, 19,  7  Eimiui  ip9e  pater  numquam  nisi  potM  ad  arma 
proHluit  dicenda ;  SsRiaf.  Sammon.  718  Eimiua  ipw  pateTy  dum  pocula  iiocat  tniqua^ 
hoc  vitio  tales  fertur  meruisfe  doloref)^  aeptUtusque  (?  cf .  n.  8)  in  Scipionit  momtmento^ 
via  Appia  intra  primum  a&  urhe  mUiarium.  quidam  oBta  eiut  Budiam  ex  lanicido 
tranelata  adfirmant  (it  may  be,  because  a  monument  was  there  erected  to  him). 
His  epitaph  (see  however  §  115,  2)  ap.  Cic.  Tosc.  1,  84  eupiciley  o  civet,  eenis  Enni 
ifnaginis  formam,  hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum  etc.,  cf.  ib.  1,  117. 
Cato  mai.  78. 

101.  His  greatest  renown  Ennius  gained  as  an  epic  poet,  by 
his  eighteen  books  of  Annales,  which  related  the  traditional 
Itoman  history,  £roin  Aeneas'  arrival  in  Italy  down  to  the  poet's 
own  time,  in  chronological  order,  now  recording  the  events  in  the 
dry  tone  of  the  chronicler,  now  depicting  incidents  such  as  were 
effective  for  poetry  with  forcible  pathos  and  felicitous  colouring. 
The  work  was  meant  to  be  a  pendant  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
was  also  considered  as  such  by  the  Bomans — though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  artistic  value  was  but  very  small.  It  was 
important  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  epic  line  of 
the  Greeks  into  Eoman  literature,  besides  many  other  details 
in  which  the  Homeric  style  was  imitated.  The  poet  appears 
to  have  composed  this  work  in  advanced  age  and  published  it 
gradually  in  separate  parts. 

1.  Vahlsn,  Hb.  d.  Ann.  d.  Enn.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1886,  and  the  literature 
quoted  §  104,  6. 

2.  DiOMBD.  GL.  1,  484  epot  latinum  primue  digne  ecripeit  Ernniue,  qui  ret 
Rcmanorum  decern  et  octo  complexut  ett  librit,  qui  vd  annalet  (%n)tcribunturj  quod 
tingtdorum  fere  annorum  actut  contineani,  ticut  pMid  annalet  quoe  potUificet 
tcribaeque  conficiunt,  vel  Homait  (according  to  Bbiffkrscheid  JJ.  79,  157,  a  title 
invented  in  the  Augustan  time;  MSS.  Momanit),  quod  Momanorum  ret  gettat 
declarant, 

8.  B.  I-ni:  Introduction  and  Begal  Period.  IV-VI:  foundation  of  the 
Bepublic,  conquest  of  Italy,  Pyrrhus.  VH:  the  first  Punic  war,  in  a  brief 
summary,  as  the  subject  had  already  been  treated  by  Naevius,  who  was  spoken  of 
in  the  proem  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  manner ;  see  Cic.  Brut.  75.  In  book 
7  a  personal  description,  in  which,  in  Stilo*s  opinion,  Ennius  portrayed  himself. 
(Gbll.  12, 4).  VIII  and  IX :  the  war  with  HannibaL  X-XII :  the  Macedonian 
war  and  its  results  (to  the  year  558/196).  With  the  twelfth  book  there  was 
probably  a  winding-up  of  the  previous  contents ;  in  the  epilogue  the  poet  spoke 
of  himself :  see  Gbll.  17,  21,  48  contulet  Q.  Valeriut  et  C.  Maniliut,  quibut  natum 
ette  Q,  Ennium  poetam  M.  Varro  .  .  .  teriptit  eumque  cum  teptimum  et  texa- 
getimum  annum  haberet  (therefore  a.  582/172,  three  years  before  his  death) 
duodecimum  annalem  tcriptitte,  idque  iptum  Ennium  in  eodem  libro  dicere  (see  on  this 
Vahleh,  die  Ann.  des  Enn.  1886).  Then  a  fresh  continuation;  XIII  and  XIV: 
the  war  with  Antiochus  (to  the  year  564/190).  XV :  Fulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia 
(a.  565/189).  Lastly  a  concluding  group,  opening  also  with  a  special  proem, 
XVI-XVm.    Plih.  NH.  7, 101  (concerning  fortitude  which  had  become  a  theme 
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for  poetica  fabulosiUu) :  Q.  JSnnius  T,  CctecUium  Teucrum  fratrentque  nius  praecipue 
miratus  propter  eos  $extum  decumum  iidiecit  anruUem.  Cf.  Bkbok,  opuscr  1,  252. 
LHayet,  rhistoire  rom.  dans  le  dernier  tiers  des  Anxir  d^£un«)  M61.  de  Tteole 
des  hautee  etudes  1878,  21.  Yahlbk,  d.  Ann.  d.  Enn.  25r  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  fragments  to  what  date  the  Annales  were  brought  down.  The  latest 
event  which  they  mention  is  the  censorship  of  Fulvius  and  Lepidus  573/181 
(Cic.  de  prov.  cons.  20).  The  Annales  were  probably  brought  out  graduaUy 
(in  series  of  six  consisting  respectively  of  three  books  [?]).^Gf.r  on  reminiscences 
of  Ennius  in  Livy  HHaoex,  JJ.  109,  271r  WSibolin,  GhronoL  der  Belager.  v. 
Sagunt,  Lpz.  1878.    BIbwimkel,  Ennius  u.  Livius,  Sondershausen  1883. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  2  Q.  VargutUeiua  (cfr  §  41, 1)  annatet  Ennii^  quoa  certis  diehua 
in  magna  frequentia  pronurUiabcU,  Cf*  ih.  8  M.  Pompil%i»8  Andronicus  .  .  .  adeo 
inopt  atque  egens  ut  coacttu  sit  preiecipuum  illud  opuaculurm  suum  AnncUium  Ennii 
denchorum  XVI  mUihus  nummum  cuidam  vendere.-  For  Gnipho^s  commentary  on 
the  Ann.  see  §  159,  5.  Cic.  opt#  gen.  or.  2  lic^  dicer e  Ennium  mmmum  epicum 
poeUtmy  si  cui  iia  videtur.  Martial^  5,  10,  7  Ennius  est  lectus  salvo  tUn^  Moma, 
Marone  et  sua  riserunt  saecula  Maeoniden,  In  a  Pom]»eian  mural  inscription  is 
the  beginning  of  a  line  from  the  Annales  GIL.-4,  8135  (see  BCcheleb,  BhM.  27, 
474).  ViTBUV.  9,  praef.  16  qui  liUerarum  iucunditatibus  instinctcu  hahent  menles  j 
non  possunt  non  in  suis  pecioribus  dedicatunk  habere  sicut  deorum  sic  Ennii  poetae  ' 
simulacrum,  Quivt.  10, 1,  88  Ennium  sicut  sacros  vetustate  lucoe  adoremus^  in  quibus 
grandia  et  aniiqua  robora  iam  non  taniam  hahent  speciem  quantam  religionem.  Cf .  2, 
17,  24  dieet  notum  iUud  (words  of  Ennius) :  Dum  clavom  rectum  teneam  ;  cf .  9,  4, 
115.  YuLCAC.  Gall.  Avid.  Cass.  5,  7  scis-  v^sum  a  bono  poeta  dictum  et  omnibus 
frequentatum :  Moribus  aniiquis  etc.-  G-ell.-  18,  5,  2  {Antonio)  luliano  nuntitUur 
anagnasten  quendam^  non  indoctum  hominem,  voce  admodum  scita  et  canora  Enni 
Annales  legere  ttd  populum  in  theatro  (at  Puteoli).  ib.  3  Ennianistam  .  .  «  «e  ille 
appellari  voUbaL  4  quern  eum  iam  inter  ingentes  clamores  legentem  invenissemus  etc. 
7  cumque  aliquot  eorum  qui  aderant  ^  quad^rupes  equus  ^  apud  suum  quisque  gram- 
matieum  legisse  se  dicerent^  etc.  ib.  11  is  mentioned  a  liber  summae  cUque  reverendae 
vetuslatis  (the  Ann.  of  E.),  quern  fere  constabat  Lavipadionis  (§  138,  4)  manu 
emendatum,  Spabt.  Hadr.  16, 6  Ciceroni'  CcUonem,  Vergilio  Ennium^  Sallustio  Codium 
praetulit,  Macb.  sat.  6,  9,  9  quia  saeeulum  nostrum  ttb  Ennio  et  omni  Mbliotheca 
retere  deaciijitf  multa  ignoramus  quae  non  kUerent  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset 
famUiaris, 

102.  Tragedies  lield  the  place  of  second  importance  amongst 
Ennius'  productions.  He  seems  to  have  translated  Euripides 
in  preference  to  other  poets,  perhaps  attracted  by  his  free 
thinking  and  his  rhetorical  and  sententious  manner.  He  also 
wrote  praetextae  and  comedies,  though  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself  in  this  department. 

1.  We  posBees  fragments  of  AchiUes  and  (cf.  Klusbmamn  in  Jahn^s  Archiv 
11, 825.  OJabji,  Hermes  8,  191)  Achilles  Aristarchi,  Aiax,  Alcumeo,  Alexander, 
Andxomacha  aeohmalotis,  Andromeda,  Athamas  (?FALaiioe,  qua^^st.  metr.  16, 
90;  BScHMiOT,  BhM.  16,  599),  Cresphontes,  Erechtheus,  Eumenides,  Hectoris 
hitxa  (Bebqk,  op.  1,  295)  Hecuba  (FOsahn,  anal.  crit.  126),  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsul 
(cf.  HPlabcx,  Ennii  Medea  illustr.,  Gott.  1807.  FOsann,  1.1.  79.  JYahlem,  Berl. 
ind.  lect.  1877),  Medea  Atheniensis,  Melanippa,  Nemea  Phoenix,  Telamo,  Telephus, 
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Thyestes.  The  fragments  in  Bibbbck,  trag.  lat.«  p.  15.  Cf.  Wklcker,  griech. 
Trag.  1373.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  81,  212. 

2.  Glossae  Salomonis  (HUskner,  RhM.  28,  419.  22,  446) :  tragoedtM  EnniuMfere 
omnes  ex  graecis  tratutulUj  plurimas  ex  Euripideis^  nontnUlua  Arittarchiia.  Of  the 
plays  known  to  us  Andromeda,  Hecuba,  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsul,  Melanippa, 
Telephus,  Alexander,  Andromacha  are  certain  to  be  translations  from  Euripides, 
and  so  are  in  all  probability  Erechtheus  and  Phoenix.  The  Eumenides  (and 
Hectoris  Intra?)  was  translated  from  Aischylos,  Aiax  probably  from  Sophokles, 
and  one  Achilles  from  Aristarchos.  A  comparison  with  the  original  plays  shows 
that  Ennius'  were  free  translations,  the  plot  being  in  the  Iphigenia  completed 
from  Sophokles  (contaminatio).  See  Cic.  fin.  1,  4  cum  ,  .  .  fahdUu  lotinas  <td 
verhum  e  graecU  expretscu  non  inviti  legant,  quit  enim  tam,  inimicus  paene  nomini 
romano  eat  qui  Ennii  Medeam  aut  Antiopam  Pacuvii  apemat  aut  reiciaty  quod  ae  iadem 
Euripidia  /abulia  ddectari  dicat  f  de  opt.  gen.  18  eidem  .  .  .  Andromacham  aut 
Antiopam  aut  Epigonoe  UUinaa  recipiunt;  quod  igitur  eat  eorum  in  oraliomhua  e 
graeco  converaia  faatidium^  nullum  cum  ait  in  veraihuaf  Gkll.  11,  4  Euripidia  veraua 
aunt  in  Hecuba  .  .  .  hoa  veraua  Q.  Enniua,  cum  earn  tragoediam  verteret,  non  aane 
incommode  aemul€Uua  eat.  Cic.  Brut.  78  proves  that  Ennius  remained  faithful  to 
this  occupation  till  his  death. 

8.  The  Sabinae  (the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women)  was  a  praetexta  by  Ennius,  as 
Vahlen  (BhM.  16,  580,  cf.  Enn.  p.  lxxxviii)  conjectures  from  Jul.  Victor,  p.  402, 
80  Halm :  ut  (in)  Sabinia  Enniua  dixit ;  against  this  Behgk,  op.  1,  861.  Of.  Bibbkck, 
rOm.  Trag.  205.  The  Ambracia  also  was  probably  a  praetexta. treating  of  the 
capture  of  that  town  by  Ennius^  patron,  M.  Fulvus  Nobilior,  a.  565/189.  See 
Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  207 ;  cf.  Vaulen,  Enn.  p.  158. 

4.  Ennius  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  easy  comic  style. 
Of  two  comedies,  Cupuncula  (a  tabemaria  ?)  and  Pancratiastes,  we  have  slight 
traces ;  see  Bibbeck  com.  *  p.  4.  Vahlen,  Enn.  p.  lxxxi  and  p.  158  sq.  Volcatius 
Sedigitus  (§  147,  3)  mentioned  his  name  among  the  comic  poets  antiquitatia 
eauaa. 

103,  Ennius  further  published  Saturae,  i.e.  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems  in  various  metres.  Parts  of  this  work  may 
be  recognised  in  the  Sota,  Protrepticus,  Heduphagetica,  Epichar- 
mus,  Euhemerus  and  in  the  epigrams. 

1.  jPobph.  Hor.  S.  1, 10,  47  Enniua  quattuor  libroa  aalurarum  reliquil.  Quotation 
from  book  6  in  Donat.  Ter.  Phorm.  2,  2,  25  (?).  The  reference  (OKbu^er,  Phil.  46, 
889)  to  the  (rdrvpoi  of  Timon  of  Phlius  (f  226  d.c.)  as  Ennius*  model  for  names  and 
subject-matter  is  of  little  service,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  those 
•poems  (cf .  Wachsmuth^s  sillogr.  gr. '  25) ;  moreover  the  poems  of  Ennius  were 
called  aaturae  not  aaturoe  or  acUuri^  and  an  amalgamation  through  Ennius  of  the 
ancient  Italian  with  the  Hellenistic  conception  (§  6,  2.  §  28)  is  improbable; 
lastly  the  Hellenistic  contents  of  the  satires  (supposing  the  above-mentioned 
individual  titles  to  have  really  formed  part  of  the  satires)  do  not  prove  the  title 
to  have  been  derived  from  Hellenistic  sources.  Metres :  trochaic,  iambic,  sotadean, 
dactylic  hexameters ;  it  is  neither  probable  nor  attested  that  Ennius  composed 
satumians.  The  contents  are  didactic  and  inblude  fables,  e.g.  that  of  the  crested 
lark  (Babr.  88)  in  trochaic  tetrameters  (§  27, 1.  Bibbeck,  BhM.  10,  290 ;  cf .  the 
fable  restored  in  the  same  metre  by  BCchrler,  BhM,  41,  5  from  Hygin.  fab.  220). 
— APete&makn,  on  Ennius'  satires,  Hirschb.  1^1.  52.  II. 
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2.  Gbll.  4,  7,  8  Enuii  vertum  (trochaic)  ex  lUfro  qui  Seipio  iiuerihUur,  probably 
a  constitaent  part  of  the  saturae  (Book  8?):  certainly  not  a  praetexta  (as 
OBOpkr,  de  Ennii  Scipione,  Danzig  1868,  supposed;  cf.  Bhaban.  Maur,  above 
§  14,  2).  The  scanty  fragments  show  chiefly  carefully  constructed  trochaic 
septenarii  (but  also  dactylic  hexameters).  Composed  probably  before  the  Annales, 
about  554/200  after  Scipio's  triumphant  return  from  Africa  (a.  558/201) ;  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  assigning  to  them  a  later  date  (Vahlxw,  Mth.LER). 

8.  Sota  (i.e.  Z<in'af)=Sotades  (Zon-d^i;!),  from  whom  the  sotadean  metre  has 
received  its  name.  Yarbo  LL.  5,  62  tn  Sota  Ennii.  Fest.  856  JEnniut  ,  ,  ,  in 
Sota  (the  MS.  has  naaota),  Sota  Ennianua  in  Fbonto  p.  61 ;  Ennius  totadico  versu 
Paul.  Festi  59. 

4.  Praecepta  s.  Protrepticus,  a  double  ^itle.  Heduphagetica,  on  gastronomical 
matters,  after  the  parody  by  Archestratos  of  Gela  entitled  iidvfr60€ia.  Yahlkn, 
BhM.  16,  581. 

5.  Epicharmus,  a  kind  of  didactic  poem  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  was 
probably  so  called  after  the  Sicilian  comic  poet  of  that  name,  who  was  imagined 
as  having  delivered  to  Ennius,  in  the  under-world,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
propounded  in  the  work.  Was  it  only  a  version  of  a  Greek  book?  It  was  in 
trochaic  tetrameters. 

6.  Euhemerus,  sive  Sacra  historia  (cf.  also  HUsbnbb,  BhM.  28,  406),  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Upd  dyaypa^  of  E^flepot  of  Agrigentum  (about  450/804),  in  which 
this  fantastic  system  of  explaning  mythology  was  also  applied  to  the  gods  of  Italy. 
Cic.  n.  d.  1, 119  Enhevurua,  .  .  .  quern  nottter  et  inierprettUut  et  aeouUu  est  praeter 
ceteroe  Emmut,  AnousTiir.  civ.  d.  7,  26  (27)  totam  de  hoc  Euhemerue  pandit  historiam 
quam  Eimius  in  latinum  vertit  eloquium.  In  the  quotations  of  Lactantius  (from  a 
prose  version)  the  original  trochaic  rhythm  is  often  heard  (?). — Kbahner,  Grund- 
linien  zur  G^esch.  d.  Yerfalls  etc.  87.  MoificsEH,  BG.  1',  917.  EBohde,  gr.  Bom. 
220.  B.  TEir  Bbink,  Yarronis  locus  de  urbe  Boma,  acoedunt  Q.  Ennii  apologus 
Aesopicus  (cf.  n.  1)  et  reliquiae  Euemeri  versibus  quadratis,  Utr.  1855. 

7.  A  few  epigrams  (in  elegiacs),  e.g.  the  supposed  epitaph  of  Ennius  (§  115,  2), 
in  Yahlbk  Enn.  p.  162 ;  cf .  p.  xc. 

104.  Ennius  possessed  a  decided  impulse  towards  artistic  per- 
fection. TUq  poems  indeed  frequently  Yiolate  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  good  taste ;  but  in  the  new  path  chosen  by  him  he  had  also 
very  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  by  his  hard  position  he 
was  prevented  from  evenly  developing  his  rich  talents.  This  dis- 
proportion between  his  outer  circumstances  and  inner  capacities 
increased  also  his  self-consciousness.  In  his  own  time  he  was  a 
missionary  of  culture  and  free  thought,  and  he  turned  the  Eoman 
language  and  poetry  into  the  paths  in  which  they  continued 
for  centuries  afterwards.  His  poetic  works  show  great  versatility 
both  in  form  and  subjeci>-matter,  and  we  find  him  devoting  him- 
self besides  to  practical  literary  objects :  thus  he  was  occupied 
with  fixing  Latin  orthography.  Perhaps  he  was  also  the  first 
to  introduce  short-hand  writing  (notae)  in  Latin. 
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1.  The  Augustan  and  Imperial  poets  ungratefully  and  unjustly  dwell  on 
Ennius^  imperfect  formal  polish  (AZinoeble,  Ovids  Yerh&ltn.  2, 1) :  Hob.  E.  2, 1, 
50.  AP.259.  Paop.5,1,61.  Ovid.  Am.  1, 15, 19.  Val.  Max.  8, 14, 1.  Sen.  ep.  58,5; 
cf.  diaL  5,  87,  5.  fragm.  110-114  H.  Mabtial.  11,  90.  Macb.  1,  4, 17.  A  juster 
appreciation  in  Ovid,  trist.  2,  428  sq.  tuo  Martem  cecinit  gravis  Ennitu  ore,  Enniut 
inyenio  maximum ,  arte  rudis.  Cf.  Quint.  1,  8,  8. 10,  1,  40.  Also  Sen.  fr.  114  H. 
quidam  aunt  tarn  magni  sensiu  Q,  Ennii  ut,  licet  icripti  Mini  inter  hircosoa,  po9$ini  tamen 
inter  unguentatot  placere,  Macb.  6,  8,  9  nemo  ex  hoc  vilea  putet  veterea  poetas  quod 
vertus  eorum  acabri  nobia  videntur.  ille  enim  atUua  J&tniant  aaeculi  aurihua  aolua  placebat 
etc.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Fbonto  p.  114  Enniua  tnuUi/onnia.  Cicebo  de  or.  1,  198 
and  de  prov.  cons.  21  aummua  poeta.  Tusc-.  8,  45  egregiua  poeta  .  .  .  praeclarum 
carmen.  But  or.  86  multa  apud  Ennium  neglegentiua.  Mur.  80  ingenioaua  poeta  et 
auctor  valde  bonua.  Affected  admiration  also  in  Yitbuvius  ;  see  above  §  101,  4. — 
Cf.  LucB.  1, 118  sqq.    Mommbbn,  BG.  1^  910.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  77. 

2.  His  self -consciousness :  cf.  his  criticism  on  Naevius,  Cic.  Brut.  76.  Ann.  8 
sq.  15.    Sat.  6  sq.    But  see  also  Ann.  551. 

8.  His  rationalism  (see  §  108,  6)  appears  esp.  from  Trag.  858  Ego  deum  genua 
iaae  aemper  dixi  et  dicam  eaSlitum,  Sid  eoa  non  curdre  opinor  quid  agat  humanum 
genua ;  Ndm  ai  curent,  bSne  bonia  ait,  mdle  maZt«,  quod  niinc  cheat  etc.    .    .    . 

4.  Ennius  gave  commendable  care  to  verse-construction,  and  is  remarkably 
strict  in  regard  to  the  slurring  of  vowels.  LMGllbb,  Q.  Ennius  228. — Conceits 
of  versification  and  relatively  faults  of  taste  occur,  e.g.  exaggerated  alliteration 
etc.  Ann.  118  Vahl.  452.  Trag.  887,  448.  sat.  88  sq.;  unsuccessful  tmesis  (586 
a^xso  cere-  comminuii  -brum  ;  cf.  GL.  4,  565,  21),  apocope  (451  replet  te  laelificum  gau  ; 
561  divum  domua  altiaonum  cad;  568  endo  auam  do. — Acrostic:  Q.  Enniua  feciL 
Cic.  de  div.  2.  111. 

5.  Doubling  of  consonants :  Fbstus  298  nulla  geminabatur  littera  in  aeribendo. 
quam  conauetudinem  Enniua  mutaviaae  fertur,  utpote  Qraecua  graieco  more  u»u»,  qucd 
illi  aeque  acribentea  ac  legentea  duplicabant  mutaa,  aemi(vocalea  et  liquidaay,  cf.  §  98, 
9.  See  in  general  for  Ennius^  services  to  the  language  §  98.  LMOlleb,  metr.  69. — 
Short-hand :  Suet.  p.  185  Bfi&ch.  and  from  him  Isid.  orig.  1,  21  and  a  Cassel  MS. 
of  the  notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289,  8.  WSchm itz,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  582) : 
vuLgarea  notaa  Enniua  primua  mille  et  centum  invenit,  notarum  uaua  erat  ut  quidquid 
pro  contione  aut  in  iudiciia  diceretur  librarii  acriberent  aimul  aatantea,  diviaia  inter  ae 
partibua  quot  quiaque  verba  et  quo  ordine  exciperet,  Bomae  primua  I\Uliua  Tiro  etc. 
(see  §  191,  4).    Cf.  WSchm itz,  Beitr.  211 ;  Verhandl.  d.  Trierer  PhiloL-Vers.  (Lpx. 

/  1880)  59.  WDbeckb,  BhM.  86, 577.  It  is  curious  that,  at  a  period  which  witnessed 
the  bare  beginnings  of  regular  rhetoric,  the  need  for  exact  recording  of  speeches 
should  have  already  made  itself  felt.  These  notae  are  therefore  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  later  grammarian  Ennius :  similar  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Ennii  de  litteria,  ayUahia,  metria  libri  II  were  entertained  even  in  ancient  times :  see 
§  159, 18. 

6.  On  Ennius  in  gen.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,'27.  Mommben,  BG.  1',  918. 
LMtLLEB,  Q.  Ennius,  eine  Einleitung  in  das  Stud.  d.  rOm.  Poesie,  Petersb.  188d. — 
Ennianae  poesis  reliquiae,  rec.  JYahlen,  Lps.  1854.  Q.  Enni  carmm.  reliquiae ; 
ace.  Cn.  Naevi  belli  Poen.  quae  supersunt ;  emend,  et  adn.  LMOllbb,  Petersb.  1885. 
FPB.  58. — On  the  supposed  preservation  of  works  of  £.  down  to  the  Middle  Ages 
see  BFObsteb,  BhM.  87,  485. — MHoch,  de  Ennianorum  Ann.  fragm.  a  PMerula  (in 
his  ed.  Leiden  1595)  aucUs,  Bonn  1889.  JLawicki,  de  fraude  Pfekuli  Merulae, 
Ennianorum  annalium  editoris,  Bonn  1852.    ThBebgKj'op.  1, 209-816.    OBibbbck, 
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EhM.  10,  266.  Vahlem,  ib.  14,  552.  16,  571 ;  Herm.  12,  258.  899.  15,  260 ;  Berl.  ind. 
Iect.l87a  MoMXBKM,  BhM.  16, 449. 17, 14S.  JMIhlt,  J  J.  75,  859.  BUmoeb,  scheda 
Enniana,  Halle  1875.  LFrutkrius,  BhM.  88,  244.  LHavbt,  rev.  d.  philol.  2, 
98.  9, 112. 189  and  elsewhere.  LQuicherat,  m^langeB  de  philol.  (Par.  1879),  244. 
EBlHBEKs,  JJ.  129,  888.  Framcxsn,  de  zuneclips  van  Enn.,  Yersl.  en  Mededeel.  1885 
8, 1.— HJoRDAH,  quaestt.  Enn.,  KOnigsb.  1885.    EMaass,  Herm.  16,  880. 

106.  M.  Pacuvius,  the  son  of  Ennius'  sister,  was  bom  c. 
634/220  at  Brundisium,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
who  brought  him  to  Borne,  he  there  carried  on  both  the  pro- 
fession of  a  painter  and  the  writing  of  serious  dramas.  After 
having  exhibited  plays  there  as  late  as  614/140,  he  returned  to 
the  South  of  Italy  and  died  at  Tarentum  c.  622/132.  Of  his 
writings  we  know  only  the  titles  of  12  tragedies  and  one  prae- 
texta  (Paulus).  The  fragments  as  compared  with  the  tragedies 
of  Ennius  show  on  the  whole  more  fluency  and  facility  in 
language  and  verse,  but  sometimes  likewise  a  tendency  towards 
artificiality  and  eccentricity.  The  stage  eflfect  of  his  plays  was 
great  and  lastin^^  The  artistic  judgment  of  Cicero's  time  still 
saw  in  Pacuvius^tome's  greatest  tragic  poety 

1.  Cic.  Bmt.  229  Aceiu$  itdem  aedUHnu  ait  te  et  PtMcuvium  doeuiaae  fabulam,  cum 
Ule  oUogimta,  ip§e  triginia  annos  natus  estet,  Aocius  was  bom  584/170.  Hiekon.  ad 
Enaeb.  Chr.  a.  1868=600/154  Pacuvius  Brunditinus  tragoediarum  scriptor  darus 
habelur,  Emniipodae  ex  JUia  (erroneously  instead  of  his  sister,  see  Pliny  1.1.)  nepoa^ 
vixiique  Mamae  quoad  picturam  exercuU  aefabulaa  venditaviL  deinde  Tarentum  trans- 
greseue  prope  nonagenarius  diem  Mil,  Vabbo  sat.  menipp.  856  BUch. :  Pacvi 
(PaevtMs,  Paquius^  Pacuius  bye-forms  of  the  Oscan  name  PiKuvius :  see  Lachm.  on 
Lucr.  p.  806.  Mommsbn,  unterital.  DiaL  284)  discijndus  dicar,  porro  is  fuit  Enni^ 
JEmiiM*  Musarum :  Pdmpilius  (§  146,  2)  dueor.  'Plin.  NH.  85,  19  celebrata  est  in 
foro  boario,  aede  fferculis,  Pacuvii  poetae  pictura.  Ennii  sorore  genitus  hie  fuity 
darioremque  earn  artem  Momae  fecit  gloria  scenae.  Gsll.  18,  2,  2  cum  Pacuvius 
gramdi  imn  aetate  et  morbo  corporis  diutino  ttd/ectus  Tarentum  ex  urbe  Roma  con' 
cessiseel  etc  Epitaph  of  Pacuvios  (oertckinly  genuine,  BOchelsr,  BhM.  87,  521)  in 
Gbll.  1,  24,  4  AduUscens  tarn  etsi  prdperas  te  hoc  saxiim  rogat  Ut  sise  aspicias,  deinde 
9uod  acriptiAm  est  legos.  Hie  siint  poeUse  Pdcuvi  Marci  sita  Ossa,  hdc  volebam  nescius 
ne  esses,  vale.    Gf.§115,2. 

2.  Tragedies:  Antiopa  (after  Euripides),  Armorum  indicium,  Atalanta, 
Chrysea,  Dularestes  (OJahh,  Herm.  2,  229.  GBobebt,  Bild  und  Lied  185),  Her- 
mioDA,  niona,  Medus,  Niptra  (after  Sopbokles),  Pentheus,  Periboea,  Teucer  (Pro- 
tesilaiu  is  extremely  doubtful).  The  fragments  are  collected  in  Bibbeck,  trag.  2  p. 
75.  Gf.  Wblckzb,  Trag.  1880.  Tbuffbl,  Tab.  Progr.  1858,  7.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag. 
2ia 

8.  The  subject  of  the  praetexta  Paulus  (Bibbeck  trag. '  p.  280)  was  no  doubt  L. 
AemiliuB  Paulus  as  conqueror  at  Pydna;  OJahn,  Lpz.  Ber.  1856,  801.  Bibbeck, 
rflm.  Trag.  826. 

4.  Gbll.  6  (7),  14, 6  eaeempla  in  latina  lingua  M.  Varro  esse  didt  ubertatis  Pacuvium, 
grofGiliUUis  Lueilium,  msdioerHatis  Terentium,    Fbovto,  however,  p.  114  mediocris 
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Pacuvim.  Gornificius  ad  Her.  4,  7  finds  his  forte  in  the  inessengerB*  recitals 
(niin^u.)  Cic.  de  opt.  gen.  or.  1  itctque  licet  dicere  et  Ennium  summum  epicum  poelam 
et  Pacuvium  tragicum  el  CctecUium  fortaase  comicum.  Brut.  258  iUcrura  (Laelius 
and  Africanus  minor)  ctegualee  CttecUium  et  Pcicuvium  nude  locutos  videmua ;  cf.  ad 
Att.  7,  8, 10.  or.  155.  Lucil.  ap.  Non.  80  tristia  cotUorto  ediquo  ex  Pctcuvtano  exordio. 
Hob.  E.  2, 1,  56.  Qumx.  10,  1,  97.  Pkbs.  1,  77.  Martial  11,  91.  Tac.  dial.  20. 
A  review  of  these  judgments  by  Teuffbl,  TUb.  Progr.  1868, 11.  Cf.  OJahn,  Herm. 
2,284. 

5.  Pacuvins  as  a  writer  of  satires :  Diomsdbs  GL.  1, 486  eaiira  .  .  .  carmen 
quale  ecripserunt  Pacuviua  et  Enniua,  Cf.  Porphtb.  on  Hor.  sat.  1, 10,  46  cum  .  .  . 
Terentiua  Varro  Narhonenais  (§  212,  1)  .  .  .  Uem  Enniua  ,  ,  .  et  Pacuviua 
huic  generi  veraificationia  non  auffeciaaent, — In  general  on  Pacuvius  MoiOfSEN,  BG.  2*, 
481.  Teuffbl,  Gaeoil.  Statins,  Pacuvios  etc.  Ttib.  Progr.  1858,  5.  Bibbbck,  r5m. 
Trag.  884 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 166. 

106.  Statius  Caecilius,  a  contemporary  of  Pacuvius  of  al- 
most the  same  age,  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the 
Insubrians,  and  came  to  Rome  probably  as  a  prisoner  of  war  be- 
tween 664/200  and  660/194.  After  his  manumission  he  associated 
himself  especially  with  Ennius,  whom  he  did  not  survive  very 
long.  Thus  standing  midway  between  Plautus  and  Terence, 
Caecilius  seems  in  his  comedies,  which  were  adaptations  from 
New  Attic  originals,  to  have  at  first  adhered  more  to  the  manner 
of  Plautus,  and  later  on,  in  accordance  with  the  G-reek  fashion 
of  the  period,  tQ  have  conformed  more  to  rules,  though  he  always 
retained  greater  originality  than  Terence.  His  fragments  show 
the  usual  manner  of  the  palliatae,  but  not  so  many  archaic  forms 
as  Pacuvius. 

1.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  Chron  a.  Abr.  1888^575/179:  Statiua  CftecUiua  camoedia- 
rum  acriptor  darua  habetur^  natione  Inauber  ChUue  et  Ennii  primum  contubemalia, 
(juidam  Mediclanenaem  feruni,  mortuua  eat  anno  poat  mortem  Ennii  III  (the  number 
added  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  288,  in  order  to  carry  Caecilius*  life  down  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  Terenoe^s  Andria  [§  110,  1,  1]  ;  IIIl  ace.  to  Dziatsko)  et  iuxta  emn  in 
laniculo  (so  Bitschl  1.].  instead  of  iuxta  limiculum)  aepuUua,  Cf.  KFHsucakk, 
de  script,  ill.  p.  8.  Gell.  4,  20,  18  Caeciliua  iUe  comoediarum  poeta  indutua  aervua 
fuit  et  propterea  nomen  habuit  Statiua,  aed  poatea  veraum  eat  quaai  in  eoffnomentum 
appdUUuaque  eat  Caeciliua  Statiua,  Merely  Caecilius  he  is  oaUed  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  40. 
Brut.  258.  de  opt.  gen.  2.  ad  Att.  7, 8, 10 ;  Statius  alone  never,  not  even  de  or.  2,  257. 
—If  Caecilius  died  a.  588/166  he  may  have  been  bom  c.  585/219,  as  he  is  nowhere 
numbered  among  the  longaevi  (Bitschl,  Parerga  188,  note)  and  was  therefore  of 
a  fit  age  for  military  service  in  554/200  sqq. 

•  2.  At  first  he  was  not  successful  in  his  plays,  see  Tbb.  Hec.  proL  2,  6  sqq. 
Later  on,  he  was  employed  as  an  authority  to  pass  judgment  on  pli^  a£fered  for 
exhibition,  Suet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  9.    Bitschl,  Parerga  829. 

«8.  Of  the  40  titles  of  comedies  known  to  us  (Bibbbck^s  oom.'  p.  85)  16  agree 
with  titles  of  Menander:  Andria,  Andiogynos,  Chaloia,  Daxdanus,  Ephesio, 
Hymnis,  Hypobolimaeus  (Bastraria),  Imbrii,  Karine,  Nauclerus,  Plociom,  Polu- 
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meni,  Progamos,  Synaristosae,  Synephebi,  Titthe.  The  titles  themselves  are 
divided  into  three  classes;  1)  merely  Latin  ones,  in  the  manner  of  Plautus;  2) 
double  titles^  in  Latin  and  in  Greek ;  8)  merely  in  Greek,  in  the  manner  of  Terence 
and  TurpiUns.  The  last  by  far  preponderate  in  number.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Gaeciliosat  first  treated  his  originals  with  great  freedom,  but  af  terwai'ds 
adhered  to  them  more  and  more  closely. 

4.  Vasbo  ap.  Non.  874  in  argumentiB  CaecUiut  potcit  ptUmam ;  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1, 
241  wd0ii  Trabea,  Atiiiua^  Caeciliu9  faeUe  moverunt.  Of.  Hob.  £.  2,  1,  59  and  other 
notices  in  Tsuppel,  TtLb.  Progr.  1858,  8.  Being  an  Insubrian  by  birth  and  having 
come  late  to  Bome,  Caecilius  could  not  be  considered  a  competent  authority 
for  good  Latin;  Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  10.  Cf.  Brut.  258  (§  105,  4).  Criticism: 
LFbutbbius,  Bh3C.  88,  248. — ^In  general  see  Moxmsbv,  BG.  1',  902  and  Teuffbl, 
Caecilius  Statins  etc.    Tab.  1858, 1. 

107.  In  the  time  of  Caecilius,  Trabea  was  another  poet  of 
palliatae,  and  perhaps  also  Atilius,  wl^o  seems  to  have  resembled 
him  ;  so  was  the  author  of  the  iBoeotia,  Aquilius,  and  Licinius 
Imbrex.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  was  an  older  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Terence, 

1.  Vabbo  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  241  ird0fi  Trabea^  AtiliuB^  Caecilius  facile  moverunt, 
Cf.  BiTscHL,  Parerga  194,  who  accordingly  places  the  time  of  the  two  former 
before  that  of  Caecilius,  who  came  to  Bome  when  a  full-grown  man.  Trabea^s 
nomen  gentile  is  unknown,  the  praenomen  Q.  without  any  authority.  Two  frag- 
ments of  lively  tone  and  polished  language  are  found  in  Bibbeck,  com.  >  p.  81. 

2.  The  scanty  fragments  of  Atilius  (p.  82  Bibb.*),  as  a  poet  of  palliatae  desig- 
nated by  the  title  of  Misogynos,  are  more  archaic.  Cic.  ad  AtU  14,  20,  8  calls  him 
poeta  duriBaimuM  and  so  also  Licimus  (correctly  Licinua  §  146,  8;  DDetlefsem, 
PhiL  42, 182  incorrectly  writes  LucUius)  ap.  Cic.  fin.  1,  5  calls  Atilius  who  trans- 
lated Sophokles*  Elektra  (cf.  Susr.  lul.  84)  ^Ferreum  ecriptorem:  verum^  opinor, 
fcripiorem  tamen  VI  legendus  tit\  Thus  the  two  may  be  presumed  to  be  identical ; 
see  BiBBBCK,  rOm.  Trag.  608.  It  is  less  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
actor  L.  Hatilius  of  Praeneste  (§  16, 14)  who  performed  in  the  plays  of  Terence 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  ?  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  72). 

8.  The  Boeotia  (Boeotis  ?  see  Kock,  com.  gr.  2,  85),  shown  by  its  title  to  be  a 
palliata,  which  was  considered  to  be  by  a  certain  Aquilius  even  in  (or  before) 
Varro^  time,  was  yet  attributed  by  the  latter  to  Plautus  on  account  of  its 
Plaatixie  style  (Gell.8,  8, 8),  though  L.  Accius  had  emphatically  protested  against 
this  supposition  (ib.  9).  The  historical  allusions  point  to  a.  580/174-600/154. 
BiTSCHL,  Parerga  82. 128.  206.    Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  88. 

4.  ZAcinuu  Imbrex,  vetus  coTnoediarum  tcriptor,  infcdnda  quae  Neaera  {in)9cripta 
eie,  Gkll.  18,  28,  la  Cf.  Paul.  Pesti  109.  Non.  196,  24  Lidniue  in  Marte  (cf. 
Bkbok,  JJ.  101,  882)  ?  Bather  Licinius  Macer  (§  156,  5).  Volcac.  Sedio.  ap.  Gell. 
15, 24  tf  erit  quod  quarto  detur  detbitur  Licinio,  Perhaps  identical  with  Licinius 
Tegula  (§  114,  8)  ? 

5.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  (Lavinius:  see  on  this  perhaps  incorrect  form 
DziATSKO  on  the  Phorm.,  p.  100),  the  chief  adversary  of  Terence  (malivclus  vetus 
poda)  who  is  bitterly  attacked  in  all  the  Terentian  prologues  except  the  one  to 
the  Hecyra.  He  translated  Menander^s  ^dafxa  (Teb.  Eun.  prol.  9)  and  a  Orjaavfi^  (ib. 
10)  by  the  same  author  (?)  so  faithfully  as  to  preserve  even  details  which  were 
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sure  to  displease  a  Boman  audience,  and  blamed  Terence^s  deviations  from  his 
Greek  originals  and  his  additions  from  other  Greek  plays  (§  16,  9)  as  faults.  Teb. 
Eun.  prol.  10.  Cf.  Andr.  prol.  15.  Heaut.  16.  Phorm.  prol.  1.  Ad.  1.  Grauert, 
Analekten  116.  Ladewio,  Kanon  des  Yolo.  Sed.  12.  Bibbkck,  com.'  88. — On 
Plautius  see  §  96,  5. 

108.  P.  Terentius  Afer  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  but  at 
an  early  age  came  to  Borne,  where  he  was  the  slave  of  a  senator 
Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was  educated  like  a  free  man, 
and  soon  manumitted.  Perhaps  on  account  of  his  African  birth, 
he  came  into  intimate  relations  with  Africanus  the  Younger,  a 
fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the  latter  was  the  real 
author  of  his  plays.  After  having  exhibited  six  play^,  Terence 
went  to  Greece  (a.  B94/160)  in  order  to  study  there.  He  died 
there,  while  on  his  way  home,  a.  B95/1B9,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

1.  Our  principal  source  is  the  extract  from  Suetonitis*  work  de  poetis  (§  847, 
7)  preserved  by  Donatus  (§  409,  8)  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
Terence,  mostly  a  compilation  of  the  frequently  conflicting  notices  of  the 
grammarians.  See  Bitschl's  edition  in  Beifferscheid^s  Sueton.  (Lpz.  1880),  now 
also  in  his  opusc.  8,  204.  See  also  Bbrok,  Phil.  16,  627.  HBauppx,  GOtt.  Nachrich- 
ten  1870,  111.    JVahlbn,  SBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  789. 

2.  The  notice  in  Hiebon.  ad  Euseb.  1859=596/158  and  the  vitae  (Norimber- 
gensis,  Ambrosiana)  preserved  in  MS.  are  collectively  derived  from  Sueton.  (n.  1). 
BiTSCHL,  opusc.  8,  874.  Only  the  very  short  addition  to  the  vita  of  Suetonius  by 
Donatus  possesses  an  independent  value  (p.  85, 1  B.). 

8.  Terence  came  to  Bome  perhaps  through  a  slave-dealer,  who  either  bought 
or  caught  him  in  Africa.  He  cannot  have  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  he  was  bom 
after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (558/201)  and  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  8rd  (605/149) ;  see  Fenkstella  in  Suetonius  1.1.  Bbbgk,  1.1.  628.  AX. 
784  PLM.  5,  885  Eomania  ducibus  bellica  prtiedafui, 

4.  The  praenomen  Publius  he  may  have  received  either  from  his  patron  or 
from  another  protector,  perhaps  Africanus  the  Younger.  Cf.  Gic.  fam.  18,  85,  1. 
Att.  4, 15, 1. 

5.  Suet.  p.  27,  2  Beiff.  eum  muUit  nobilihiu  familiarUer  vixU^  »td  maxime  eum 
Seipione  Africano  et  C.  Ladio,  qutbut  etiam  carporu  gratia  cancUiatuB  eoeUUviatur 
.  .  .  non  dbscurafama  eat  adiutum  Terentium  in  acriptis  a  Laelio  et  Seipione^  eamqus 
ipte  auxit  numquam  niai  leviler  (cf.  proL  to  Heaut.  and  Ad.)  refutare  conatua.  The 
latter  he  may  have  done  because  the  rumour  was  offensive  to  neither  party. 
Comments  on  it  in  Suet.  l.l.  Cf .  Cic.  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentium^  cuiua  fabeUae  propter 
degantiam  aermonia  putabantur  a  C,  Ladio  acrtbi.  Quint.  10,  1,  99  licat  Terentii 
acripta  ad  Scipionem  Africanum  re/erantur,  fVALLEOius  in  actione  (§  147,  8)  ap. 
Donatus  (Suet.  p.  85,  5  B.).  It  is  possible  that,  before  publishing,  Terence  used  to 
read  his  compositions  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  avail  himself  of  their  obser- 
vations and  suggestions.  We  may,  at  all  events,  consider  this  rumour  as  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  genuine  Boman  character  of  Terence^s  style  and  lan- 
guage.   Cf.  besides  Yahlen,  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  797. 

6.  Suet.  p.  82,  4  poat  editaa  eomoediaa  nondum  quinium  atgiie  viceanaum  (the 
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number  XXXV  is  only  in  interpolated  MSS.,  Bitschl,  op.  8,  K3)  egresBua  (Bitschl, 
%ngrei$UB)  annuniy  cauaa  vitandcte  opinioni$  qua  videbatur  aliena  pro  9ui$  edere  teu 
(studio  added  by  Bitsohl)  perdpiendi  Ghraecorum  inatituta  moresque^  quos  non  perinde 
exprimerel  tn  wrtp^w,  egresnu  (GBrckbr  in  Graeciam  profectm)  est  neque  amplius 
rediit  .  .  .  Q.  Coeconiut  redeuntem  e  Grctecia  perisse  in  mari  ^lbckbiseic,  krit. 
Misaell.  59  here  adds  the  words  sinu  Leucadute  and  omits  the  words  below^  dicit 
cum^  et  VIII  fabulis  amveraia  a  Menandro  (on  this  corrupt  passa^  see  Bitschl 
1.1.  257.  EBahrehs  and  AFlsckeissn,  JJ.  118,  594.  BPkiper,  BhM.  82,  517. 
JHiLBBSo,  epistnla  ad  Vahlen.,  Wien  1877,  17):  c^-eri  mortuum  ease  in  Arcadia 
Stjfmphali  [Hnu  Leueadiae]  tradunt  Cn.  Comdio  DolabeUa  M,  Fulvio  Nvbiliore  co$i. 
(a.  595/159,  following  which  Jerome  writes  ad  a.  1859=596/158  Terentiua  .  .  . 
moriiur)j  morho  impiicatum  ex  dciore  ac  taedio  ami$$arum  iardnarum^  quas  nave  ^ 
praemiaeratj  ac  Hmul  fahularum  qwu  novas  fecerat.  Cf.  Lucan.  5,  651  oraeque  ' 
malignoe  Anihraciae  porius,  on  which  the  Schol.  observe :  nuUignot  dixit,  »ive  quia  « 
soaeoei  eunt  sive  quia  Terentiua  iUic  dieitur  periisse.  Aubon.  ep.  18,  16  Arcadiae 
medio  qui  iacet  in  gremio. 

7.  ^e  date  of  his  death  was  traditional  (n.  6) :  but  that  Terence  died  in  his 
25th  year  and  therefore  was  bom  about  a.  570/184  has  only  been  inferred  by  the 
Boman  historians  of  literature,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  contemporary 
of  Scipio  (bom  a.  669/185)  and  of  Laelius  (§  181,  1,  8) :  cf.  Suet.  p.  27,  6  Nepo^* 
etequalS  miinea  (Ter.  Scip.  Lael.)  fuisse  ceneet.  But  the  fact  remains  established 
even  if  Terence  was  several  years  older  than  these.  Fenestella  already  asserted 
(SczT.  11.)  utroque  maiorem  (Terentium)  fui$»e,  and  Santra  (Suet.  1.1.)  even  calls 
Scipio  and  Laelius  ikiuleecentuli  as  compared  with  Terence.  That  he  may  have 
been  bom  earlier  there  is  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the  plays  (Andr.) 
was  performed  588/166.  That  the  elaborate  purist  Terence  should  have  taken 
his  place  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  his  18th  year,  is  hardly  credible,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  his  opponent,  with  whom  he  often  quarrels  in  the  prologues,  would 
have  omitted  to  reproach  him  with  this  precocity.  KLBoth,  BhM.  12,  188. 
HSaupps,  Q6tt,  Nachr.  1870, 114.    CDziatzko,  Ter.  com.  p.  v. 

8.  Suet.  p.  88,  4  fuisee  dieitur  mediocri  etatura,  gracili  corpore,  colore  fueco 
(SuBT.  LI.,  of.  YsBO.  Moret.  82  Afra  genus,  tota  patriam  testante  figura,  torta  comam 
lahroque  tumens  eifusca  colore).  His  portrait  in  vignette  in  the  MSS.  Vatic,  Paris., 
Basilio^  Ambr.  (§  109,  2)  and  a]so  on  a  contomiate  in  Gotha,  all  unauthentic ; 
equally  nnauthenticated  is  a  bust  with  a  mask  (rather  tragic  than  comic)  on  the 
jright  shoulder,  which  was  found  in  1826  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  indi- 
cated by  Suetonius,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Gapitoline  Museum.  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
archeol.  1840,  p.  97  tav.  GViscokti,  iconogr.  rom.  1,  817.  JJBernoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  66. — Suet.  p.  88,  5  rdiquit  JUiam,  quae  post  equiti  rom,  nupsit,  item  | 
hartmloe  XXiugerum.  via  Appia  ad  MaHis  (cf.  PBE.  1>,  158 ;  Wiucahns  820,  7). 

109.  All  the  six  comedies  written  and  exhibited  at  Borne  by 
Terence  are  extant.  The  numerous  MSS.  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  very  ancient  Bembine  and  those  representing  the 
text  of  Galliopius.  His  plays  were  also  annotated ;  we  possess 
only  the  commentaries  of  Donatus  and  Eugraphius.  There 
are  also  important  didasoaliae  to  the  plays  (though  in  a  very 
difficult  text),  and  metrical  arguments. 

1.  SuxT.  p.  28,  8  seripsit  comoedias  sex,  ex  quibus  primam  Andriam  ntc.    Cf. 
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AusoN.  ep.  18,  15  on  the  number  six :  prUtdit  in  9cenam  quU  dramata  fabeUaruw 
etc. 

2.  Manuscripts :  the  best  is  Vatic.  8226  (A,  s.  IV/V,  Bembinus ;  facsimile  ap. 
WATTEHB.-2iANQEM.  t.  8  and  9;  Chatelain  t.  6):  in  competition  with  this  are  the 
other  MSS.  which  are  all  derived  from  the  text,  sound  in  its  basis  but  greatly 
damaged  by  arbitrary  alterations,  of  the  unknown  grammarian  Calliopius  (of  s. 
IV  or  m  ?    CBrauh,  quaestt.  Ter.  21.    FLbo,  BhM.  88,  821).    The  subscriptio 
(§  41,  2  ad  fin.)  reads:  CaUiopiut  recensui  and  fdieiter  Ccdliopio;  cf.  OJahu,  Lpz. 
Ber.  1851,  862.     To  these  Calliopian  MSS.  belong  among  others  Paris.  7899  (P), 
Vat.  8868  (C),  Ambros.  (F),  Basilicanus  (B),  all  s.  X ;  further,  as  a  separate  group, 
important  on  account  of  their  close  connection  with  A :  Victorianus  (D,  s.  X  in 
Florence)  and  Decurtatus  (G,  Vatic.  1640  s.  XI/XU),  Lps.  s.  X  (OBsuomanit,  JJ. 
118,  420.    KDriATZKO,  BhM.  89,  840),  Paris.    10804  s.  XI  (AFhitsch  Phil.  82,  446. 
DziATZKo  1.1.  844).    Facsimiles  of  MSS.  BCDFGP  are  also  to  be  found  in  Chate- 
lain t.  7-11. — The  MS.  C  is  specially  notable  for  its  illustrations  (to  the  Terentian 
comedies)  which  are  based  on  old  tradition  (FLko,  BhM.  28,  885) :  partly  repro- 
duced in  D^AoiNcouRT,  Hist,  de  Part  5,  pi.  85.  86.    FWiesbleb,  Denkm.  d.  Bdhnen- 
wesens,  Gk)tt.  1851, 1. 10.    Similar  designs  are  to  be  found  in  F  and  P.    Those  in 
F  ap.  AMai,  Plauti  fragm.  etc^  Mail.  1815. — On  the  Terence  MSS.:   Bitscrl, 
opusc.  8,  281.    FUmpfenbach  before  his  edition  p.  1.    CStdow,  de  fide  librorum 
Ter.  ex  Calliopii  recensione  ductorum,  Berl.  1878.    FLbo,  ShM.  88, 817.    Dziatzko, 
BhM.  89,  889.    WPbihzhobn,  de  libris  Ter.  qui  ad  recens.  Calliopianam  redeunt, 
GOtt.  1885.    WF5BSTEB,  Lyoner  fragm.  zum  Hautontim.  s.  VIII,  ZfoG.  26, 188.— 
EBabtelb,  de  Ter.  ap.  Nonium,  Diss.  Argentor.  9, 1  (see  §  890,  8).    On  the  quota- 
tions from  Terence  in  Arusianus  (they  generally  agree  with  D)  HSchikdlxb  (n.  9) 
cap.  1. — AStbubino,  analL  ad  testimonia  Terentiana,  Marb.  1872. — Gxppebt,  zur 
Qesch.  der  terentianischen  Xritik,  Jahn^s  Archiv  18,  28.    JBbix,  de  Ter.  libris 
mss.  a  Bentleio  adhibitis,  Brieg  1852.     AWilms,  de  personarum  notis  in  codd. 
Ter.,  Halle  1881  (§  16,  8).    FUmpfenbach,  Phil.  82,  442. 

8.  For  all  the  plays  metrical  tables  of  contents  are  preserved,  consisting  each 
of  12  senarii,  which  in  the  Bembine  severally  bear  the  superscription :  OSvlpici 
ApoUinatii  periocha:  %  99,  8.  857,  2. — Commentators  :  Valerius  Probus,  Aemilius 
Asper,  Helenius  Aero,  Aelius  Donatus,  Euanthius ;  doubtful  are  Arruntius  Celsus 
and  the  writer,  whose  name  is  corrupt,  mentioned  ap.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Bun.  4, 4^  22 : 
JEgo  AdeMtanem  iequor^  qui  rede  imtdlexU  etc.    Subinoab,  hist.  crit.  schol.  lat.  1,  77. 
BiTBCHL,  Parerga  861.    The  commentary  of  Donatus  preserved  to  us  (§  409,  8)  is 
also  valuable  for  its  comparative  references  to  the  Greek  originals,  but  it  is  want- 
ing for  the  Heauton  timorumenos :  to  supply  its  place  JCalphubnius  wrote  in  the 
15th  cent,  a  commentary  which  has  no  value  for  us ;  FJLdFrLXB,  de  Calphumio 
(tl508)  Ter.  interprete.  Diss.  Argentor.  6,  261.     The  commentary  of  Eugraphius 
(§  482,  2)  is  without  independent  value ;  HGebstbnbbbo,  de  Eugraphio,  Jena  1886. 
See  the  scholia  of  the  cod.  Bembinus  ap.  FUmpfenbach,  Herm.  2,  887,  and  on  them 
VSTStuoemund,  JJ.  97.  546.  125,  51.    Cf.  Umpfendach's  edition  p.  xxxvii. — Differ- 
etitiae  (synonyms)  Terentii  ap.  HHaoen,  anecd.  Helv.  p.  czxxiii.    A  glossary  to 
Ter.  from  Vat.  1471  s.  IX  was  published  by  GKjk>ETZ,  ind.  schol.  lenens.  1885. 

4.  The  didascaliae  are  preserved  in  a  twofold  text,  viz.  in  that  of  the  Bembine, 
and  in  the  Calliopian  (n.  2):  with  the  latter  are  connected  the  praefationes  of 
Donatus.  The  basis  of  both  was  a  collection  (originally  more  complete)  of  seenio 
notices,  which  had  probably  been  compiled  from  official  records  (commentarii 
magistratuum,  annales  maximi)  and  literary  research,  most  likely  from  Varro  de 
aotis  scaenicis  (§  166, 5).    Out  of  this  the  Bembine  has  preserved  a  selection,  which, 
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thoogh  incomplete  and  confused,  is  not  83rstematically  or  intentionally  garbled ; 
the  Oalliopian  version  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  deliberate  and  to  some  extent 
arbitrary  selection,  which  is  limited  in  each  case  to  a  single  performance  (the 
first).  KDriATZKO,  BhM.  21,  87.  Cf.  generally  Bitschl,  Parerga  263.  WWil- 
icANNS,  de  didascaliis  Ter.,  Berl.  1864.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  570.  21,  64.  39,  889. 
C^TEFFEH,  act.  soc.  Lips.  2,  152.  FSchoell,  BhM.  81,  469. — On  the  number  of 
actors  etc.  in  Ter.  see  §  16,  4.    See  also  below  n.  6. 

5.  The  enumeration  in  §  110  follows  the  Bembine,  which  arranges  the  plays  in 
the  supposed  order  of  their  composition.  This  MS.  alone  marks  this  succession 
regularly  with  ^ facta  V  {jprima  or  primo  loco)  ^ facta  11^  etc.  up  to  ^ facta  Fi,' 
whereas  the  other  MSS.  only  three  times  give  the  number,  but  in  so  doing  corre- 
spond with  the  Bemb.  The  illustrated  MSS.  CPF  have  the  following  succession  : 
Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.  Ad.  Hec.  Phorm.,  while  DG  have:  Andr.  Ad.  Eun.  Phorm. 
Heaut.  Hec.  Conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  these  differences  of  arrangement  e.g. 
WWagner,  JJ.  91,  291.  FLbo,  BhM.  88,  818.  Cf.  §  110,  6,  n.  1.  During  the  life- 
time of  Terence,  according  to  the  didascaliae,  the  following  representations  took 
place :  a.  588/166  the  Andria  in  April  (lud.  meg.).  589/165  Hecyra  1  (first  time, 
lud.  meg.).  591/168  Heauton  timorumenos  (lud.  meg.).  598/161  Eunuchus  (lud. 
meg.).  Phormio  (lud.  rom.  in  September).  594/160  Hecyra  2  (Second  trial)  and 
Adelphoe  (at  the  funeral  games  for  Aemilius  Paulus).  Hecyra  8  (complete  per- 
formance ;  lud.  rom.).  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  84.  Cf .  HPackslmann,  de  ordine  Ter 
fabularom,  potissimum  prologis  adhibitis,  Halle  1875. 

6.  ALBLiEBio,  de  prologis  Ter.  et  Plant.,  Gk)rlitz  1859.  KDziatzko,  de  pro- 
logis Plant,  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1868.  GBoissieb,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Melanges  Graux 
(Par.  1884)  79.  ABobubicht,  quaestt.  scaen.  ex.  prologis  Ter.  petitae.  Diss. 
Argentor.  9, 298. 

7.  Collective  editions:  Ed.  princeps:  Strassb.  1470.  Edition  s.  1.  et  a.  in 
Italy  about  1470-75  (Jahn's  Archiv  4,  825).  Editions  by  Muretus  (Venet.  1555), 
GFaxbhus  (Florent.  1565),  FLindenbboo  (c.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  comm.,  Paris  1602  ; 
Francof.  1628),  PhPabbub,  (Neust.  1619),  JHBoeclsb  (aoc.  comm.  FGuieti,  Strassb. 
1657),  in  nsum  Delphini  (with  index  of  words.  Par.  1675).-^Ex  rec.  et  c.  not. 
BBbstlxji,  Cantabr.  1726  (with  vocabulary,  reprint  by  EVollbehb,  Kiel  1846; 
on  Bentley*B  English  MSS.  of  Ter.  see  FUmpfenbach,  Phil.  82,  442.  MWabbxn, 
Americ.  joum.  of  philol.  8,  59).  Comm.  perp.  illustr. ;  acoed.  Donat.  Eugraphius 
etc,  cur.  AWestebhovius,  Haag  1726  U  (reprint  by  CStallbaum,  Lps.  1880).  Ed. 
FGBoTHE  in  Poet.  seen.  T.  IV  (Mannh.  1887).  Illustr.  NELemaire,  Par.  1827  m. 
Cnm  schol.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  ed.  BKlotz,  Lps.  1838.  89.  II. — ^Bec.  AFleckeisen, 
Lps.  1867.  With  notes  etc.  by  BStJPABBV,  Lond.  1857;  by  WWaoneb,  Lond. 
1869.  Ed.  et  apparatu  crit.  instruxit  FUmpfenbach,  Berl.  1870.  Bee.  KDziatzko, 
Lps.  1884. 

8.  Becent  translations  (German) :  by  ThBenfet,  Stuttg.  1837  sqq. ;  remodelled 
(Andr.  Eun.  and  Ad.)  Stuttg.  1854 :  by  FJauob,  BerL  1845 ;  JHebbst,  Stuttg.  1854 
sqq.  JJCDohheb,  Lpz.  u.  Heidelb.  1864  II.  Li  English  verse,  by  GeoCocman,  Lond. 
1802. 

9.  Criticism  and  explanation:  GHebmahn,  de  Bentleio  eiusque  edit.  Terent., 
in  opuBC  2, 268.  JKbauss,  quaestt.  Ter.  crit.,  Bonn  1850.  AKlette,  exercitt.  Ter., 
Bonn  1855.  JBbix,  de  Ter.  fabulis  post  Bentleium  emendandis,  Liegnitz  1857. 
ThLadewio,  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.,  Neustrelitz  1858.  EBbuneb,  quaestt.  Ter., 
HelsingfoTS  1868;  acta  societ.  scient.  fennicae  9,  1  sqq.  Maovio,  advers.  crit.  2, 
12.  FUmpfevbach,  analecta  Ter.,  Mainz  1874.  HBosse,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Lps.  1875. 
WKocKs,  interpolationes  Ter.  in  d.  Festachr.  des  Friedr.-\Vilh.-Gymn.,  Koln  1875, 
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27.  MHosLzrat,  de  interpolatt.  Ter.,  Halle  1878.  OSchubest,  sjmb.  ad.  Ter. 
emendandum,  Weim.  1878.  HScHi]n>i:.ER,  obas.  crit.  et  hist  in  Ter.,  Halle  1881. 
THBaim,  JJ.  131,  ^^PBARn-,  de  iare  ap.  Ter.,  Paris  187a— Reviews  of  the 
Uteratore  on  Ter.  since  1878  by  WWaohkr  and  ASpevoel,  JB.  1873,  445.  1874/75 
1,798.    18762,35a    18772,814.    18812,177.    18M  2,  74.    Cf.  §  16, 2  sqq.  98.,  7  sqq. 

110.  These  six  plays  are  as  follows : 

1)  Andria,  exhibited  a.  B88/166  at  the  Megalensian  games, 
an  adaptation  of  Menander's  ApBpia  with  additions  firom  the  same 
poet's  Ilepivffla.    The  last  scene  exists  in  two  texts. 

1.  In  the  Bemb.  the  didaac.,  together  with  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  lost, 
bat  Donatus^  titulns  reports  about  the  first  and  second  performance  (the  latter 
between  611/148-620/184,  by  Q.  Minucius  and  Valerius,  DriATZKo,  BhM.  21,  64). 
See  Suet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  8  primam  Andriam  cum  tiedilQnu  dard,  itusut  ante  Cttecilio 
recitare  ad  eenantem  cum  vemisset,  dieilur  initium  quidem  fabuLaey  quod  eral  camUmp- 
iiore  veslilUy  mbtellio  iuxla  Uclulum  retident  legiue,  pott  paueot  vero  ver$UB  invitalus 
ui  accumberei  ceiuute  una,  dein  cetera  percucurrisee  turn  tine  magna  CaecUii  admi- 
raiione. 

2.  The  prologue  dates  from  the  first  performance,  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  579. 
21,  64 :  in  his  edition  of  the  Phorm.  p.  10.  OBbuomave,  JJ.  118,  417.  WWagheb, 
JB.  1874/75  1, 804.    Cf.  also  HPIckelmahv  (see  §  109,  5)  7. 

8.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Gbauebt,  AnaJekten  178.  KFHermaith, 
Ter.  Andr.  quam  fideliter  ad  Menandmm  expreesa  sit,  Marb.  1888.  WIhhe, 
quaestt.  p.  5.  ThBehfet^s  pref.  to  his  translation.  WTbuppel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt. 
280.  EDziATZKo,  BhM.  81,  234.  KBkaus,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.  FKampe, 
§111,2. 

4.  Of  the  two  texts  of  the  conclusion  the  shorter  is  the  genuine  one ;  the  more 
elaborate,  which  is  missing  from  all  the  standard  MSS.,  is  certainly  not  Terentian. 
At  the  best  it  was  composed  for  a  later  revival  of  the  play.  Bitschl,  Parerga  588. 
ASpenoel,  MOnchn.  SBer.  1873,  620 ;  ed.  of  the  Andria,  p.  148.  KDziatzko,  JJ. 
118,  285.  AGreifeld,  de  Andr.  Ter.  gemino  exitu,  HaUe  1886. — On  a  third  exitus 
in  cod.  Erlang.  nr.  800  see  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl  der  Schauspieler  bei  PL  u.  Ter.  89. 
Cf.  HKeil  in  BiTSCHL^s  opusc  8,  280. 

5.  Editions :  with  copious  notes  by  GPeblet,  Bonneb.  IQOo ;  ex  rec  FrBittxri, 
BerL  1888 ;  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes  by  BEIlotz,  Lpz.  1865 ;  rec.  et  illustr. 
IX^uiCHSRAT,  Par.  1866.  Annotated  by  ASpehgel,  BerL  1875 ;  CMeissiteb,  Bemb. 
1876.    CEFreemah  and  ASloman,  Oxf .  1886. 

6.  ASpenoel,  d.  Composition  der  A.  des  T.,  MOnchn.  SBer.  1878, 599. — Yogel, 
Ter.  Andr.  in  graecum  oonversa.  P.I.,  Treptow  1864.  Translated  by  F  .  .  .  x. 
(Felix  Mendelseohn-Barthc^dy),  BerL  1826. 

2)  Eunuchus,  a  clever  contamination  from  Menander's  Ev- 
vov')(p^  and  some  parts  of  his  Koka^,  The  varied  and  lively  plot 
obtained  even  in  the  poet's  life-time  a  decided  success  for  the 
play. 

1.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Graueht,  Analekten  147.  WIhkb,  quaestt. 
15.    WTeuffel,  Stud.  u.  Char.  28L    KBraun,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.    According 
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to  Prauj.  sat.  5,  161  Thais  was  in  the  Et/v.  called  Chrysis,  Phaedria  Chaerestratus, 
Parmeno  DavuSf  and  Gnatho  in  the  K6X.  was  Struthias. 

2.  iMHuchus  bi$  die  (Bitschl:  deinceps)  acta  est  meruitque  pretium  quantum 
nulla  antea  cuiusquam  comoedia^  i.e.  (see  Bitschl,  op.  8,  240)  octo  milia  nummum^ 
SuBT.  vita  Ter.  p.  29  Bffiich.= Bitschl,  opusc.  3,  208.  Cf.  Auctar.  Donat.  ib.  p.  85 
(214),  and  Donatus'  praef.  to  the  Eiin.  p.  10,  12  Bffsch.  Bitschl,  Parerga  880. 
BziATZKo,  BhM.  21,  68. 

8.  The  consuls  of  the  year  in  which  the  play  was  first  exhibited  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Donatus;  the  Calliopian  didascalia  mentions  M.  Valerius  (593/161), 
C.  (?)  Mummius  (608/146) ;  Fannius  (593/161) ;  the  aed.  cur.  in  Donatus  and  in  the 
Calliopian  rec.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  (cos.  600/154,  consequently  acdile  c.  594/160), 
L.  Cornelius  Memla  (probably  the  father  of  the  consul  of  667/87  who  bears  the 
same  name)  and  the  performance  ludis  megalensibus ;  but  in  the  Bemb.  M.  Junius 
(Brutus,  the  jurist,  a  praetorius  ?  §  133,  2),  and  L.  lulius  (Caesar,  the  father  of 
the  consul  bearing  the  same  name  of  6<>l/90  ?),  ludis  romanis.  Hence  we  may 
draw  conclusions  as  to  two  performances,  a.  593/161  (coss.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  C. 
Fannius  Strabo ;  aed.  Albinus  and  Merula)  and  again  608/146  (coas.  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus ;  aed.  Junius  and  lulius).  See  Dziatzko,  BhM. 
21,  66.— MHaupt,  opusc.  8,  457.  520.  Vahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1883/84.— Transl.  by 
Gbav£hhoh8t,  Hamb.  1852.    £d.  (with  Andr.)  TLPapillon,  Lond.  1870. 

3)  Heauton  timorumenos,  the  self-tormentor,  after  Men- 
ander's  play  of  the  same  title,  without  the  use  of  another  play ; 
a  comedy  of  intrigue,  with  a  somewhat  extravagant  plot,  little 
delineation  of  character  and  dry  in  tone. 

1.  Ex  integra  graeca  integra  comoedia^  prol.  4 ;  ib.  36  entitled  stataria.  'Eavrbp 
Ttfuapo6fuwos==»e  crueiant  (1,  1,  29),  ae  eocercens  (1,  1,94)  ;  ipse  sepoeniens  (Cic.  Tusc. 
8,  65).  In  the  titulus  the  MSS.  give  the  more  complete"  form  Heauixm  tim.^  and  so 
do  the  grammarians  in  their  quotations.  This  is  therefore  the  proper  title  of 
the  play,  although  in  prol.  5  the  shorter  form  Hauton  tint,  was  used  in  spsakin 
KDziATZKO,  BhM.  27,  159.  Similar  titles  are  Damoxenos*  '£atfr6v  xev^c^y,  Anti- 
phanes'  'EavroC  ipjon^^  Dexikrates'  *t<f>  iavrCoy  x\€LvJjfi€voi  and  the  '£^  iawoO  6<rri6e 
translated  by  Caecilius. 

2.  The  consuls  of  the  year  of  performance  in  the  Bemb. :  Cn.  Cornelius,  Marcus 
(ought  to  be  Manius)  luvenius  (i.e.  luvencius,  luventius) ;  in  the  other  MSS.  M. 
lunio,  T.  Sempronio,  perhaps  pointing  to  the  year  591/163,  in  which  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus  II  and  M\  luventius  Thalna  were  consuls,  and  to  a  revival  under 
the  consulship  of  some  Cornelius  (Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  a.  608/146  ?  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  a.  616/188  ?).  At  the  first  performance  (ludis  megalensibus) 
perha^js  aed.  cur.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (no  doubt  the  ambassador  of  a.  592/162 
in  PoLYB.  81,  23  and  cos.  598/156)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (cos.  602/152  ?)  Sae 
Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  574.  21,  68. 

Annotated  by  WWaoher,  Berl.  1872 ;  by  ESShuckburgh,  Lond.  1878.— Criti- 
cism :  CVbhediger,  JJ.  109, 129.  HBlCmner,  JJ.  131,  805.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil. 
10, 12. 

4)  Phormio,  so  called  from  the  parasite  in  the  play,  the 
original  by  Apollodoros  of  Karystos  being  entitled  'E-mBLKa^ofievo^:, 
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The  plot  is  interesting,  the  delineation  of  characters  varied  and 
detailed,  the  whole  execution  lively  and  merry. 

1.  On  the  title  and  original  see  prol.  25-28  together  with  Donatus,  according 
to  whom  ApoUodoroB*  play  was  rather  entitled  ^EviSucaj^ofUnj.  Cf.  Meimkke,  hist. 
crit.  com.  gr.  464.    Dziatzko,  BhM.  81,  248. 

2.  The  titulus  in  the  Bemb.  is :  cKta  India  megal^nnbus  Q.  Ccupione  Gn,  Servilio 
cot,  Ch<teca  Apollodaru  Epidicazamenoe,  Facta  eat  IIII,  In  the  cod.  Vaticanus  the 
coes.  are  G.  Fannius,  M.  Valerius,  and  the  same  are  given  in  Donat.  praef.  p.  14, 18 
B£&ch.  3f.  Valerio  et  C,  Fannio  coes, ;  the  MSS.  of  the  Calliopian  class  have  also 
ludie  romanie.  The  latter  report  the  first  exhibition  a.  598/161,  under  the  aediles 
Albiuus  and  Merula ;  the  Bemb.  has  a  later  revival,  perhaps  a.  618/141  (coes.  Cn. 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Q.  Pompeius,  this  being  more  probable  than  a.  614/140,  coss. 
G.  Laelius  and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio).    Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  575.  21,  70. 

8.  Ter.  Phormio  ed.  CGElbeblino,  Kopenh.  1861.  Annotated  by  KDziatzko, 
Lpz. '  1885,  by  JBond  and  ASWalpole,  Lond.  1879. — JWollenbeso,  Collation  des 
Ph.  aus  e.  Hs.  des  18.  saec.  in  Tours,  ZfGW.  14,  888. 

6)  Hecyra,  the  mother-in-law,  a  play  with  a  strange  story, 
peculiar  characters,  and  almost  destitute  of  plot,  and  anything 
rather  than  a  comedy ;  hence  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
public  and  its  performance  was  long  attended  with  difficulties. 

1.  The  plot  turns  only  upon  sentiment,  and  the  final  solution  settles  only 
sentimental  difficulties.  In  his  characters  the  Greek  poet  seems  to  have  intended 
a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine.  The  explanation  of  the  plot  is  given 
through  Tpbovxa  Tporarucd, 

2,  As  the  play  is  called  'Ejcv^  and  not  Socrue^  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  (like 
the  Adelphoe)  an  adaptation  of  a  Greek  play  entitled  'E/cu/m.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  DoNATUS*  notice  praef.  p.  12  B. :  fabula  ApoUodori  (Carystii)  dicitur  eeee 
graeca,  esp.  as  he  repeats  it  five  times  in  his  commentary,  quoting  the  words  of 
Apoilodoros  (cf.  Meineke,  fragm.  com.  gr.  p.  1104,  ed.  min.  Cobet,  novae  lect.  122.) 
The  notice  in  the  Bemb.:  graeca  Menandru^  may  perhaps  have  been  caused  by 
Afollin.  Sidon.  ep.  4  12,  who  mentions  Menander's  *ET(r/>eT<»^ef  as  a  fabula  eimilie 
argumenti  (to  the  Hec.)  At  the  very  utmost,  the  xp6ff(»nra  rporarucd  might  be 
assumed  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's  play.  Teuffel  in  PBE.  6, 1700. 
Dziatzko,  RhM.  21,  76,  80.  Cf.  FVPritzsche,  lectt.  Ter.,  Host.  1860,  p.  21. 
FHiLDEBRAirm-,  de  Hec.  Ter.  origine,  Halle  1884  (and  on  this  FSchlee,  WfklPh. 
1885, 171). 

8.  The  didasc.  would  agree  with  the  facts,  if  it  were  facta  II  (it  is,  however,  V). 
acta  ludie  megalenaihue  Sex,  lulio  Caeeare  (cos.  597/157),  Cn.  Corndio  Dolabelia  (cos. 
595/159  aedilibue  cur,^  Cn,  Octavio  T,  Manlio  cose,  (a.  589/165).  primum  oo/a  eine  pro- 
logo  (when  the  performance  was  interrupted  by  f unambuli,  prol.  1,  4).  relat^i  ed 
iterum  L,  Aemilio  Paulo  ludie  funeralibus  (a.  594/160,  with  prol.  1) ;  non  est  placila 
(cf.  prol.  2,  33).  tertio  relata  eat  (prol.  2)  Q.  Fulvio  (cos.  601/153)  L,  Marcio  (cos. 
605/149)  aed.  cur.  (at  the  ludi  romani  of  a.  594/160).  placuU.  (This  was  followed  by 
Tereuce^s  departure  to  the  East.)  See  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  576.  21,  72.  Bitschl, 
op.  2,  237. 

4.  Two  prologues,  the  first  incomplete,  written  for  the  second  performance,  the 
second  for  the  third.    The  latter  was  spoken  by  the  manager  Ambivius  in  his  own 
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name  (§  16, 14)  but  was  no  doubt  composed  by  Terence.  HSchindlkb  (§  100,  9) 
cap.  8.  OAmdohr,  prolog!  Hec.  Ter.  .  .  .  pertractantur,  Frankfort  on  Oder 
1873.    WFiKLiTz,  EhM.  81,  804.    Flbckkisen,  JJ.  118,  588. 

6)  Adelphoe,  from  Menander's  i\86X<^ot,  with  the  addition  of 
a  scene  from  the  beginning  of  Diphilos'  SvvairoOvija'KopTe^,  The 
simple  and  well-contrived  plot,  careful  delineation  of  characters 
and  prevailing  cheerfulness,  render  this  the  most  successful  play 
of  Terence.  But  the  sceptical  manner,  in  which  at  the  close  the 
new  and  old  time  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  is  not  very 
pleasing. 

1.  Ada  ludU  funercUibus  Lucio  AemUio  Paulo^  quosfecere  Q,  Fahius  Maxumutj 
P.  Cameliut  Africanua  ,  .  .  facta  aexta^  M.  Comelio  Cethego  L.  (Anicio)  GcUlo  cos. 
(a.  594/160).  So  according  to  the  titulus.  FOsann,  WWilmanns,  Dziatzko  (EhM. 
20,  577.  21, 78),  and  Schindleb  (§  109,  9)  cap.  2  in  spite  of  novam  v.  12,  have  tried 
to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  first  performance.  For  the  other  view  see  WWaoheb, 
J  J.  91,  2S9.  The  poet  probably  had  his  play  in  readiness  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Paulus;  its  rehearsal  would  not  be  likely  to  require  more  time  than  all  the 
other  preparations  for  the  funeral  games.  As  to  Donatus*  statement  (praef.  Ad. 
p.  7  Bffiich.) :  hanc  dicunt  ex  Terentianis  aecundo  loco  artamj  see  §  109,  5.  HBosss, 
quaestt.  Ter.  (Lps.  1874)  cap.  I :  de  tempore  quo  Ter.  Ad.  acta  sit.  HPackelmann, 
1.1.  27. 

2.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  pro!.  6  sqq.  Graurbt,  Analekten  124. 
Ihnb,  quaest.  25.  Tbuffri^  Stud.  284.  WFiblitz,  JJ.  97,  675.  See  also  above, 
§  97, 18, 1.  On  the  conclusion  see  Teuffel,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  287.  Spknoel,  in  the 
preface  to  his  ed.  p.  viii.  In  gen.  cf.  KFHermann,  de  Ter.  Adelphis,  Marb.  1838= 
Jahn's  Archiv  6,  65.    KDziatzko,  BhM.  81,  874. 

8.  Annotated  by  ASpenobl,  Berl.  1879.  KDziatzko,  Lpz.  1881.  FPlessis,  Par. 
1884.  ASloman,  Lond.  1886.  EBkhoist  et  JPsichari,  Par.  *  1887.— AKlette,  Symb. 
philolog.  Bonn.  848.    DGrOhe,  BhM.  22,  640. 

111.  Terence,  the  riper  development  of  whose  gifts  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death,  exhibits  his  character  in  his  comedies 
as  that  of  a  rigid  imitator,  whereas  Plautus  notwithstanding  his 
dependence  on  the  Greeks  is  a  creative  poet.  He  faithfiilly  ad- 
heres to  his  Greek  originals,  and  avails  himself  of  other  Greek 
plays  where  he  feels  obliged  to  alter  or  curtail  them  and  enliven 
the  action.  His  plots  are  somewhat  monotonous,  nor  is  there 
much  variety  even  in  the  names  of  his  characters.  He  does  not 
possess  the  liveliness,  freshness  and  versatility  of  Plautus,  but  he  is 
free  from  his  extravagances.  He  succeeds  best  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion, not  so  well  in  the  language  of  passion,  and  he  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  comic  power.  His  plays  are  smooth  in  construction,  the 
separate  parts  carefully  adjusted  and  balanced,  the  style  terse  and 
refined,  the  characters  carefully  and  consistently  delineated.     He 
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is  a  conscientious,  sober  artist,  more  to  the  taste  of  aristocratic 
connoisseurs  than  of  the  people.  His  language  too  shows  every- 
where smoothness  and  elegance,  purposely  rejecting  antique  forms 
and  phrases.  His  verses  are  not  so  varied  or  lively  as  those  of 
Plautus:  Terence  employs  almost  exclusively  iambic  and  ixochaic 
metres. 

1.  On  Terence  see  in  general  Mommben,  EG.  2®,  482.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 181.    Eeview  of  the  plajrs  (by  a  lady)  in  fiitschrs  opusc.  2,  752. 

2.  His  relation  to  his  originals.  Dua9  (fabui^ne)  ah  ApoUodoro  (of  Karjrstos) 
tranalctteie  esse  dicutUur  coniico,  Phamiio  et  Hecyra :  qwUtuor  reliquaeja  Menandro,  So 
DoNATus'  addition  to  Suet,  vita  p.  35,  10  B.  So  also  the  vita  Ambros.  (§  108,  2). 
On  his  manner  of  using  the  Greek  plays  seeMEiNEKB  ad  Menand.  p.  1. 19.  67.  98. 140. 
Grauebt,  Analekten  116.  WIhne,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Bonn  1843.  ThLadewio,  ttb.  d. 
Kanon  d.  Vole.  Sedig.  (1842) ;  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.  (1858)  p.  1-10.  FKampe,  d. 
Lustsp.  d.  Ter.  (Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.)  u.  ihre  gr.  Originale,  Halberst.  1881.  GBeoel, 
Ter.  im  Verh.  zu  s.  gr.  Originalen,  Wetzl.  1884.  GVallat,  quo  modo  Menandrum 
quoad  praecipuarum  personarum  mores  Ter.  transtulerit.  Par.  1887. — LHFischer, 
de  Ter.  priorum  comicorum  lat.  imprimis  Plauti  sectatore,  Halle  1875. 

8.  His  want  of  originality  manifests  itself  also  in  his  frequent  nse  of  con- 
tamination, cleverly  as  he  usually  manages  it.  JKlasen,  quam  rationem  Ter.  in 
contaminatis  fabb.  componendis  secutus  sit,  I  Adelphoe,  Bheine  1886.  Ter. 
generally  altered  the  names  of  his  originals,  especially  so  as  to  denote  by  the 
name  alone  the  character  of  the  part  ('  typical  names.*)  His  lovers  are  called 
Phaedria,  Charinus,  Chaerea  and  Pamphilus;  his  girls  Pamphila,  Philumena, 
Bacchis ;  the  slaves  Geta,  Syrus,  Parmeno  etc.  This  habit  makes  it  difficult  to 
retain  a  definite  idea  of  individual  characters  and  plays  (EKOnio,  above  §  98, 7  ad 
fin.).  Moreover,  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  girl  who  finally  turns  out  to  be 
of  free  birth  and  is  married  by  him,  forms  the  plot  of  Andria,  Eun.,  Heaut., 
Phormio ;  in  the  Hec.  too  there  is  a  kind  of  dyaywu/KCfidt, — Terence  changed  the 
metres  of  his  originals  according  to  his  pleasure  or  necessity. — The  explanation 
of  the  plot  was  often  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  wpScwra  wporariKdf  see 
§  16, 11. 

4.  Quint.  10, 1, 99.  Terentii  scripia  .  .  .  sunt  in  hoe  genere  degantissima  et  plus 
adhuc  habitura  gratiae  si  intra  versus  trimetros  stetissent  (because  Ter.  was  destitute 

/f      of  spirit  for  a  higher  style).    Poor  puns :  Andr.  21^. — Eun.  proL'4!J,  45.    Heaut. 
/J  v^      218.— Heaut.  8e^>  ?T?*  M^-rJ^^-  P^i  ^^'  220.  427  etc.    Gell.  6,  T4,  6  vera  et 
propria  .  .  .  ex^Ufpla  in  UUina  lingua  m,  Varro  esse  didt  .  .  .  mediocritatis  Teren* 
tium, 

5.  Afbanius  in  Gompitalibus  29  Terenti  numne  simUem  dicent  quempiamf 
(BiTscuL,  op.  8,  263p,  and  perhaps  also  v.  dO:  ut  quidquid  loquitur  sal  merumst ! 
Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  lO^Terentium^  cuius  fabellae  propter  elegantiam  sermonis  etc.,  and  in 
Limone  (ap.  Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  34  Bffitch.) ;  .  .  .  lecto  sermone,  Terenti,  .  .  .  Menan- 
drum in  medium  nobis,  sedatis  motihus  affers  etc.  Caesar  (ib.  see  §  195,  8)  .  .  . 
puri  sermonis  amator,  Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  €tdiuncta  foret  vis,  comica  ui 
aequato  virtus  poUeret  honore  cum  Graecis  neve  hac  despectus  parte  iaceres  I  Caesar 
calls  him,  therefore,  only  dimidiatus  Menander, 

6.  Linguistic.  Cf.  esp.  above  §  98,  7  (lit.  on  early  Latin)  EKIbchbr,  Pros- 
odisches  zu  Plaut.  und   Terenz,  Karlsr.  1846.     ALiebig,  de  genitivi  luu  Ter. 
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Oels  1^3;  die  hypothetiachen  Satase  bei  Ter.,  GOrlitz  1863.  AHeinrichs,  de 
ablativi  apnd  Ter.  usu  et  ratione,  Elbing  1858.  60  II.  CSchlOtkr  de  accus.  et 
dativi  usu  Ter.,  MQnster  1874.  MSSlauohter,  the  substantives  of  Ter.,  Johns 
Hopkins  Univ.  Circ.  6  (1887),  77.  PBarth,  d.  Eleganz  des  Ter.  im  Gebr.  d.  Adj., 
JJ.  129, 177.  CBein,  de  pronominum  ap.  Ter.  collocatione,  Lps.  1879.  PTuomas,  la 
syntaxe  du  futur  pass^  dans  T.,  Bev.  de  Pinstruct.  publ.  Beige  19,  365.  20,  235. 
325.  21,  2.  EHauler,  Terentiana;  quaestt.  cum  specimine  lexici,  Wien  1862. 
AGEkqelbrecht,  Studia  Ter.,  Wien  1883 ;  Beobachtungen  tiber.  d.  Sprachgebr.  d. 
latt.  Kom.,  Wiener  Stud.  6,  216. — CurGerdes,  de  translationibus  Ter.,  Leer  1884. 
Cf .  also  n.  7. 

7.  Metrical  (cf.  also  §  98, 9) :  The  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  Terence  occur 
either  in  long  regular  series  (stichic)  or  mixed  in  rapid  and  frequent  alternation 
(lyrical).  The  lyric  arrangement  is  found  only  at  the  beginning  of  scenes.  Its 
laws  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established  in  detail.  But  trochaic  octonarii 
are  invariably  followed  by  other  trochaic  lines  (Bentley's  rule).  Metres  other  than 
the  iambic  and  trochaic  occur  only  three  times  and  each  time  in  short  passages : 
Andr.  481-485  (4  bacch.  tetram.  1  iamb.  dim.).  625-638  (1  dactyl,  tetram.  9  cret. 
tetr.  2  iamb.  dim.  2  bacch.  tetram.).  Ad.  610-616  (uncertain :  choriambics  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  short  iamb,  and  troch.  series). — CConradt,  de  versuum  Ter. 
structura,  Berl.  1870 ;  Herm.  10,  101 ;  die  metr.  Kompos.  der  Kom(^.  des  T.,  Berl. 
1876)  and  on  this  KDziatzko,  JenLZ.  1877,  59.  ASpenoel,  JB.  1876  2,  372)  ;  JJ. 
117,  401.  BBorn,  de  diverbii  ap.  Ter.  versibus,  Magdeb.  1868.  JDraheim,  de 
iamb,  et  troch.  Ter.,  Herm.  15,  238.  OPodiaski,  quo  modo  Ter.  in  tetr.  iamb,  et 
troch.  verborum  accentus  cum  numeris  consociaverit,  Berl.  1882.  WMeter, 
Wortaccent  (see  §  98,  8)  21.  Vber  die  C&suren  des  iamb.  Trim.  u.  tiber  dice  face 
DDCE  bei  Ter.  OSchubert,  Weim.  1878  (§  109,  9).  FSchlee,  de  versuum  in  can- 
ticis  Ter.  consecutione,  Berl.  1879.  KMeissner,  d.  Cantica  des  Ter.  u.  ihre 
Eurhythmie,  JJ.  Suppl.  12, 465 ;  d.  stroph.  Gliederung  in  d.  stich.  Partien  bei  Ter., 
JJ.  129,  289 ;  de  iamb.  ap.  Ter.  septenario,  Bemb.  1884. 

8.  Ethical:  religious  attitude  etc.  Treatises  by  Keseberq,  Hubrich  and 
others ;  see  §  98,  4  ad  fin. 

112.  The  first  writer  of  togatae  of  whom  we  know  is  Titinius, 
of  a  respectable  plebeian  family,  a  contemporary  of  Terence, 
whom  he  seems,  however,  to  have  survived.  All  his  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  their  plots  prove  them  to  have  been  tabernariae. 
The  fragments  show  a  broad  and  popular  tone,  a  bold,  lively 
and  fresh  manner  reminding  one  of  Plautus,  while  in  consistent 
delineation  of  character  Titinius  was  ranked  with  Terence,  and 
applied  his  talent  likewise,  and  especially,  to  the  female  roles. 

1.  Yabbo  ap.  Chans.  GL.  1,  241  ilOri  nuUis  cUiis  aervare  convenit  {corUigit  f)  quam 
Titinio^  Tereniioj  AUae,  Bitschl,  Parerga  194  (cf .  op.  8, 125)  concludes  from  these 
words  that  Titinius  was  bom  before  Terence ;  but  as  the  latter  commenced  to 
write  at  an  early  age,  and  as  the  existence  of  togatae  during  Ter.'s  literary  career 
is  improbable  and  cannot  be  proved,  Tit.  may  have  begun  to  write  after  the  death 
of  Ter. 

2.  Sersh.  Samm.  med.  1037  sq. :  allia  praecepU  Titini  tententia  nec^t,  qui  veUri 
daroM  expre$9U  more  togaUis, 
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8.  We  know  of  15  titles;  the  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  183. — On  Tit. 
see  Neukihch,  fab.  tog.  97.    Bitschl,  Parerga  194.    Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  905. 

113.  Turpilius,  also  a  contemporary  of  Terence,  adhered  to 
the  palliata ;  he  lived  far  into  the  7th  century  u.c.  He,  like 
Terence,  translated  Greek  plays  of  the  New  Comedy  into  Latin. 
The  general  tone  in  his  fragments  is  more  lively  than  in  the 
lines  of  Caecilius  and  Terence ;  his  diction  abounds  in  popular 
elements,  his  metres  are  like  those  of  Terence. 

1.  HiEROv.  ad  Euseb.  chr.  a.  1914  (Amand.  1915) =651/108 :  Turpilius  comicus 
itnex  admodum  Sinuesttte  moritur. — The  fragments  in  Bibbbck,  com. '  85. 

2.  Of  the  18  titles  known  to  ns,  aU  of  which  are  in  Greek,  six  agree  with 
titles  of  Menander ;  the  Demetrius  was  adapted  from  Alexis,  Lemniae  or  Philo- 
pator  perhaps  from  Antiphanes.  It  is  probable  that  T.  soon  gave  up  writing  for 
the  stage,  as  the  close  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 
palliata.    Bitschl,  Parerga  188. 

114.  Other  poets  of  palliatae  in  this  period  were  Juventius 
and  V^alerius  and  perhaps  Vatronius,  who  was  little  esteemed  ; 
Licinius  Tegula  is  mentioned  as  the  author  a.  654/200  of  a 
sacred  hymn,  and  we  find  the  two  consuls  of  the  year  681/178,  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo  and  M.  Popilius  Laenas  designated  as  poets. 

1.  Juventius  comicus  in  Vahbo  LL.  7,  65,  cf.  6,  50.  Juventius  in  comoedia, 
Gbll.  18, 12,  2.  Juventius  in  Anagnorizomene^  Fest.  298,  rests  on  mere  conjecture. 
Pattl.  (p.  299  M.)  incorrectly  substituted  Terentius. — Bibbeck,  com.  *  p.  82  sq. 

2.  Valerius  in  Phormione  ap.  Priscian.  GL.  2,  200,  whom  several  authorities 
identify  with  Valerius  Valentinus  (§  140,  1).  Or  perhaps  identical  with  Val. 
Aedituos  ?  The  latter  is  called  ap.  Gbll.  19,  9,  10  vetus  poeta^  and  is  mentioned 
before  Licinius  and  Catulus.  Cf.  also  §  86,  6  and  146,  2.  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  802 
and  Lxxxviii. — ^Concerning  Vatronius  (the  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  inscrip- 
tions) Placidi  gl.  p.  18  Deuerl. :  Burrae  Vatroniae^  /cUuae  €tc  stupidaey  a  fabula 
quadam  Vatroni  auctoris  quam  Burra  (U6ppa  was  the  title  of  a  play  by  Diphilos) 
ffwertjm^  vd  a  meretrice  Burra,  FB&cheler,  BhM.  88,  809. — Unappropriated  titles 
of  palliatae :  Adelphi,  Hydria,  Georgos ;  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  112.  Mention  of  an 
old  (?)  comedy  in  a  letter  from  PCDecembrio  to  l^iccolo  Niccoli  1412-20  (printed 
in  Mehus,  epist.  Travers.  85,  7  p.  1(^)  concerning  the  works  which  were  possessed 
by  the  library  of  Giov.  Corvini  (f  1488)  in  Milan :  ex  antiquissimis  libris  ijetus- 
tissimij  quos  carie  sstmsos  ad  tegendum  facesso:  .  .  .  comoedia  antiqua,  quae  cuius 
sit  nescio.  in  ea  Itar  familiaris  (as  in  Plant.  Aul.  and  especially  in  the  Querolus 
§  486,  9)  mtUtum  loquax  est :  volt  ne  parasitus  antelucanum  cubet^  ut  plostrum  vetusj 
pdves  et  rastros  quatridentes  ruri  quam  festinUsime  transferat;  is  ne  volt  parere  qui- 
dem  eo  quod  gaUus  nondum  gaUulat^  meo  denique  iudicio  vetustissima,  Cf .  BSab- 
BADiKi,  della  bibliot.  di  Giov.  Corvini  e  d^  una  ignota  commedia,  Livomo  1886. 

8.  Livius  81, 12  in  fin. :  decemviri  .  .  .  carmen  ah  ter  novenis  virginibus  eaniper 
urbem  iusserunt  (in  consequence  of  prodigies)  donumque  Junoni  Reginae  ferri.  .  .  • 
carmen  .  .  .  tum  condidit  P.  Licinius  Tegula,  Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga  197. 104.  See 
also  §  80, 1. 107,  4.— On  Fabius  and  Popillius  cf .  §  125,  5. 
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116.  Of  the  metrical  inscripfcions  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  only 
a  few  of  any  length  are  preserved. 

1.  On  the  inscrr.  in  satumians  see  §  62,  4.  Among  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipioe  (cf .  §  88,  7)  nos.  80.  88  and  84  belong  to  this  period  (CIL.  1,  p.  19  sq.). 

2.  The  epitaphs  of  Naevios  (in  satumians  §  95, 1),  preserved  ap.  Gell.  1,  24 
and  Cic.  Tosc.  1,  84  (Enn.),  of  Plautus  (in  hexameters  §  96,  2),  Ennius  (in  elegiac 
metre  §  100,  6  ad  fin.)  are  not,  as  would  appear,  by  the  poets  eulogised  in  them, 
but  were  composed  at  a  later  time  by  way  of  description  of  their  literary  charac- 
teristics. OJahn,  Herm.  2,  242.  Only  the  epitaph,  of  Pacuvius  (ap.  Gell.  1.1.  in 
iambic  senarii  §  105, 1)  is  entirely  in  keeping  (both  in  form  and  matter)  with  the 
actual  contemporary  epitaphs,  and  may  very  possibly  have  marked  the  poet^s 
grave.    BOchelxb,  BhM.  87,  521. 

n.  Peose-writkbs. 

116.  Of  the  earliest  Soman  historians,  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
(§  2.  36)  the  oldest  and  most  important  is  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
of  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (bom  about  600/254).  His 
iaropia  extended  from  Aeneas  down  to  his  own  time,  treating  of 
the  latter  at  great  length.  Poly  bios  and  Dionysius  frequently  find 
fault  with  him  ;  but  the  first  uses  him  as  his  principal  authority 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Livy  seems  to  follow  him  in  more 
details  than  he  confesses.  Besides  the  Greek  work,  there  was 
also  a  later  version  in  Latin.  Works  on  the  ius  pontificium  are 
attributed  to  him  with  little  or  no  authority. 

1.  Diomrs.  ant.  1,  6  biMlat  ^  rodrois  (the  Greek  writers  on  Boman  history) 
Kol  Mh   Sia^povs  i^UvKOP    Icroplat   xal  'Piafuduw  6<roi   rd   TaXaid   ipya   r^s  T^Xewf 
iXKi^ngj  9ta\4KT(fi  ffwiypayl/a^,  &p  €/<ri  Tpe<r/3i^raroi  K6X¥t6s  re  ^d/Stof  koI  Ae^Kios  KlyKioSt 
dfi^&nfioi    irard   rods   <f>oi¥uciKoin   dKfidffatrres  toX^/uovt.     roth-up  Si  tup  AvBpwv  ixdrepos 
Ut  M^  a^T&f   ifiyoit   rapeyivero  did   t^p  ifivttpUiv   cUpi^cDf   di>4ypa\l/€f  rd  6i  dpxoua  rd 
furik  r^  taiffuf  7%  wbXttat  ytp6fi€Pa  K€(f>aKeuuSiat  ixibpafiep,     Polyb.  8,  9  xard  roi>t 
Ktupa^  (of  the  second  Panic  war)  6  ypd<p<ap  (Fab.  P.)  yiyopt  koX  rod  aweSplov  M^etx« 
rwr  "PttftaltiP.    Liv.  22, 7,  4  (at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake)  Peihtum  aequalem  ~ 
temparUmt  huiuBce  bdli  polisiimum  auctorem  habui,    Cf.  Eutrop.  8,  5  L.  Aemilio  cos, 
(529^^25)  ingenUs  OaUorum  copiae  Alpes  tratuierunt.  aed  pro  Romanis  tola  Italia 
ffaditumque  eat  a  Fahio  hiatoricOj  qui  ei  bello  interfuit  etc.    So  also  Oros.  4, 
18.  cf.  Plim.  NH.  10,  71.    After  the  battle  of  Cannae  (588/216)  Q,  Fabius  Pictor 
Ddphoa  ttd  araculum  missus  est  (Liv.  22,  57,  5,  cf.  28, 11,  1  sqq.).    Plut.  Fab.  Max. 
lo  elt  AeX^odt   hrifi^ri  0€orp6xot  HUcrwp   ffvyyep^s   *a/3fov   (the  Cunctator).     App. 
Hann.  27  ^  fiovMi  KSurrop  ^dfiiop^  t6p  ffvyypa^a  rQuBt  tCjp  (pyiou,  is  AeXipoi^  iTefixe 
etc.    On  his  father  and  son  see  Haakh  in  PBE.  6,  2911,  81.  88.    On  tho  regard 
for  his  own  family  shown  in  his  work,  see  Mommben,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  278. 

2.  Lit.  1,  44,  2  scriptorum  antiquissimus  Fabius  Pictor.  2,  ^0,  10  Fabium^  longe 
aniiquUsimum  auctorem,  Dionys.  7,  71  Kotk^r^  ^a^Ufi  /3e/9cuwr$  xP^f^*^^^  i^^^  ovdtfuat 
fri  d€6/i€P0t  rUrrevs  Mpas,  roKaiArarot  ydp  ip^p  tup  rd  /KapxuKd  evpra^afUpup  koI 
Titmp  oOk  i^  &p  liKoufft  fjtdpop  dXXd  Kal  i(  &p  oArbs  iypta  Tapcx^fiepot,  Dion.  1,  79  gives 
the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Bome  after  Fabius.    Sae  Mommben,  rOm.  Forsch. 
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2, 9.  On  the  other  hand  Dionys.  4, 6  and  80  censures  his  ^Ovfda  in  an  insignificant 
detail.  Poltb.  1,  14  says  that  he  undertook  the  history  of  the  Punic  war  Si6. 
t6  Toi>f  ifiT€tp6raTa  SoKoOyras  ypd/^tw  vTckp  aOrov,  ^iXi^oy  xal  ^^loy,  fi^  Mrruft  iifuy 
drniyyeXKipot  t^p  dXi^Oeiay,  ixdrras  likv  ohv  i\f/eOff$ai  rods  dySpat  o^  uiroXa/A/Sdi'Ci;, 
ffToxa^ofiepos  ix  toO  ^lov  jccU  rrp  alpiireufs  a&rwp,  but  Pictor  (he  says)  was  misled  by 
his  patriotic  leaning  to  the  Bomans ;  cf .  ib.  1,  58  and  below.  WOlfflin,  Antio- 
chus  87.  89.  58  sq.  Poltbios  8,  8  and  9  speaks  of  Pictor  in  his  crotchety  manner, 
influenced  also  perhaps  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Scipios  and  the  Fabii.  ThLucas, 
Gloganer  Progr.  1854,  p.  10.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxiii.  Liv.  1,  55,  8  magis 
JF'abiOj  praeterquam  quod  antiquior  eat,  crediderim  .  .  .  quam  Pisoni,  Livr  quotes 
him  (besides  this  and  the  other  passages  already  cited  1,  44,  2.  2,  40, 10.  22,  7,  4) 
at  8,  80,  9  and  10,  87, 14.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Livy  means  especially  Pictor 
when  he  mentions  in  a  general  manner  antiquisaimot  acriptorea  or  priacoa  annaUa 
or  vetuatiorea  acriptorea  ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether,  in  large  portions  of  his  history, 
Livy  made  use  of  him  directly  as  his  chief  authority  (cf.  £.  Heydeneeich,  Fab.  P. 
and  Livius,  Freib.  1878) ;  likewise  whether  the  portions  of  Diodorus  which  treat  of 
Boman  history  are  founded  on  Fabius  Pictor  (Diodorus  mentions  no  other  Boman 
historian,  and  mentions  even  him  only  once).  This  last  question  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  Niebuhb,  EG.  2, 192.  680,  and  Mommsbn  esp.,  rOm.  Forsch.  2, 273, 
has  tried  to  prove  it.  For  the  other  view  see  Schwbolsb,  BG.  2,  24.  Nitzsch, 
Annalistik  226.  BNiese,  Herm.  18,  412.  CPeteb  zur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  ftlt. 
rOm.  Gesch.  (Halle  1879)  118.  EMeyeb,  BhM.  87,  610.  LCohn,  Phil.  42, 1  etc. 
But  Polybios.  who  frequently  mentions  Fabius  (1,  14,  1  sqq.  1, 15, 12.  1,  58,  5. 
8,  8.  8,  9),  certainly  made  use  of  him.  Niese,  Herm.  18,  410.  GFUnobb,.  Herm. 
14,  90 ;  Phil.  89,  69.  Especially  too  for  the  description  of  the  Gallic  invasions 
2,  18  sqq.  and  in  particular  for  the  enumeration  of  the  Italian  forces  2,  24 ;  see 
Mommsen,  rOm.  Forschungen  2,  882.  Plin.  NH.  mentions  Fabius  in  his  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  10. 14. 15  and  quotes  him  10,  71. 14,  89. 

8  The  fragments  of  Pictor  ap.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  5. 109 ;  hist,  fragm.  6.  74. 
— WHabless,  de  Fabiis  et  Aufidiis  rer.  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1858 ;  WNduBieu, 
de  gente  Fabia  (Leiden  1856)  165.  HNibsen,  BhM.  22,  565.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
Lxix.  ThPlOss,  JJ.  99,  289.  KWNitzsch,  d.  rOm.  Annalistik  (1878)  p.  267  and 
for  the  other  view  EHeyoembeich  1.1. 

4.  Plut.  Bomul.  8  (cf.  8)  rd  KvpuinuTa  (of  early  Boman  history)  wptarw  els 
Todt  "EWijvaf  i^dutxe  AiokXtjs  6  Herapr^iost  (}  kclL  ^/Stot  nUertap  iv  rois  vXtlarois 
irrfKoXoiL/Orjire.  The  agreement  in  facts  between  Pictor  and  his  contemporary 
Diokles  may  be  more  justly  explained  from  their  using  the  same  sources 
(ScuwEOLEB*BG.  1,  412),  or  perhaps  even  by  assuming  that  Diokles  already  made 
use  of  the  Boman  annalists.  Cf.  HPbtbb,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxx.  Momiiskh,  rCm. 
Forsch.  2,  279. 

5.  That  Fabius  Pictor  did  not  commence  his  Greek  work  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war  is  likely  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also  that 
he  brought  it  down  to  the  close  of  that  war.  The  latter  is  rendered  probable  by 
ArpiAN.  Hann.  27  (see  n.  1). 

6.  Latin  passages  are  repeatedly  quoted  from  Fabius  Pictor  as  his  authentic 
expressions,  e.g.  apdunca  Martia,  lupua  as  a  feminine,  ditoviceaimo  anno,  this  last 
in  a  longer  quotation  ap.  Gell.  5,  4,  8  (from  a  copy  of  the  Annnlft  of  Fabius 
honae  atque  aincerae  vetuatatia,  of  which  the  correctness  was  guaranteed  by  the 

I  vendor  tit  libraria  apud  Sigill4tria),     Accordingly  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a 
Latin  version.    Fbomto,  ep.  p.  114  Nab.  (§  87,  5)  can  refer  only  to  this  Latin 
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version.  This  must,  however,  have  been  later  than  the  original  Greek,  as  it 
presupposes  a  higher  development  of  Latin  prose,  the  earliest  work  in  which  is 
Cato's  Origines  (hence  perhaps  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  ut  noster  Cato^  ut  Pictor^  ut  PUoj 
and  ib.  53  talis  natter  Cato  et  Pictor  et  Piso;  but  de  leg.  1,  6,  where  the  historical 
fact  is  mentioned,  in  another  order :  ad  Pabium  aut  Caionem  aut  ad  Piaonem  ?). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  version  was  made  by  the  author  himself, 
or  by  another,  perhaps  also  called  Fabius.  But  the  supposition  that  there  were 
two  famous  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  (Pictor)  (HPetkh,  hist.  rell.  1, 
Lxxvi.  cLxxviii.  MoMMSKN,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  378)  is  not  supported  thereby. 
Many  scholars  take  this  second  to  be  the  jurist  Servius  Fabius  Pictor,  others 
again  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  of  whom  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  wrote  historical  works.  A  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  whose  name 
was  founded  on  the  corrupt  reading  ap.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  48  {Aeneae  aomnium^  quod 
in  f  numerum  Fahi  Pictoria  graecia  annalibua  eiuamodi  eat)  disappears  with  the 
emendation  by  MHebtz,  philol.-klinischer  Streifzug  82 ;  BhM.  17,  579 ;  J  J.  99, 
768,  noatri.  But  from  Cicero^s  words  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  Latin 
version  of  Fabius'  annals  did  not  contain  the  dream  of  Aeneas  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  at  such  length,  that  it  was  therefore  a  kind  of  abridgment.  This  was  also 
divided  (either  by  the  author  himself  or  somebody  else)  into  books;  the  first 
book  is  quoted  by  Non.  518,  28 ;  the  fourth  by  Gell.  5,  4,  8. — LHolzapfkl,  rOm. 
Chronol.  351.    WSoltau,  JJ.  138,  479. 

7.  The  work  of  a  certain  Fabius  Pictor  de  iure  pontificio  is  more  likely  to      •  >  .;.J^ 
belong  to  the  jurist  Serv.  Fabius  Pictor,  than  to  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
notwithstanding  Non.  518  Fabiua  Pictor  Perum  geatarum  lib,  /.    .    .    .    Idem 
iuria  pontificii  libro  III,    Cf .  §  188,  8. 

117.  Pictor'8youiigercontemporary,L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  644/210,  wrote  a  similar  work,  also  in  Greek,  and  as  it 
seems,  not  without  critically  availing  himself  of  historical  sources. 
This  annalist  has,  however,  become  a  somewhat  uncertain  figure 
by  his  being  frequently  confounded  with  a  later  writer  of  the 
same  name. 

1.  DiONYS.  1,  74  \f6Ktot  KlyKios,  dy^p  ix  toO  ^ovXevriKoO  ffvpeBpLoVt  (places  the 
foundation  of  Bome)  T€pi  t6  riraproy  iroi  r^  SwdeKdrris  6\vfiTtdSos  (Mommskn,  r5m. 
Chronol.  •  815.  PlObs  p.  84  and  J  J.  103,  885).  Liv.  21,  88,  8  L.  Cindua  Alimentua, 
qui  captum  ae  ab  Hannibale  (at  all  events  after  his  praetorship,  prob.  a.  546/208) 
acribit.  26,  28,  1  praetorum  inde  comitia  habita,  P.  Manliua  Vvlao  ,  ,  ,  et 
L.  Cindua  Alimentua  ereati  aunt,  27,  7, 12  legionea  decretae :  M.  VcUerio  cum  Cincio 
(hia  quoque  eat  enim  prorogcUum  in  Sicilia  imperium)  Cannenaia  exercitua  datua. 
See  also  ib.  26,  28.  27,  5.  7.  8.  26.  28.  29.  He  was  a  plebeian :  (his  brother)  M. 
Cincius  Alimentus  was  tribune  of  the  people  a.  550/204.    Liv.  29,  20. 

2.  DiOMTS.  1,  6  (see  §  116,  1)  and  ib.  79  xcpl  Si  rtap  iK  rrfs  *I\las  yevofUvuw  E6(Vrot 
/Up  ^/3(or  .  .  .  jr  \e6Kt6t  re  KlyKios  Kal  Kdrwp  HdfHciot  xal  Illffup  KdkTo^'pPios 
Kol  r(ap  iXkfOP  avYfpw^ltap  ot  xXefovf  •iiKo\o(f$ri<rap.  Liv.  7,  8,  7  Volainiia  quoque  clavoa 
indicea  numeri  annorum  fixoa  in  templo  Nortiae  etruacae  deae  comparere  diligena 
tcUium  monumentorum  auctor  Cindua  adfirmat.  As  Livy  never  elsewhere  quotes 
any  but  historical  works,  this  passage  is  probably,  as  MHbrtz  and  others  think, 
to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  annalist  Cine.  The  arguments  of  Mebcklin, 
PlGss  (p.  17,  25)  and  HPkteh  (hist.  rell.  1,  xv)  only  show  the  possibility  of  an 
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allusion  to  Cincius  the  antiquarian  (see  n.  4).  Liv.  21,  88,  8-^  L,  Cinciua  Alimtntut 
.  .  .  maxime  auctor  me  moveret^  nisi  confunderet  numerum  Gallis  Liguribuaque 
odditis  ,  ,  .  ex  ipso  auiem  attdisse  (sey  Hannibale  etc.  Cincius^  statement  is 
defended  by  FLachmanm,  de  font.  Liv.  2,  80 ;  cf.  PlOss.  p.  B-8.  HPbtkr,  hist.  rell. 
1,  cix.  The  silence  of  other  writers  (e.g.  Polybios)  about  him  may  be  explained 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  subject  with  the  work  of  the  more  famous  Fabius, 
and  at  all  events  does  not  prove  these  Greek  annals  by  Cincius  to  have  been  a 
fabrication  of  the  Augustan  age  (Mommsen,  rOm.  Chronol.  '  815 ;  BG.  l^,  921). 

8.  The  fragments  of  Cincius  most  recently  ap.  HPbter,  hist.  rell.  1,  40 ;  frag. 
82.  MHertz,  de  Luciis  Cinciis,  Cinciorum  fragm.  ed.,  Berl.  1842.  Schweoler. 
BG.  1,  78.  JThPlOss,  de  Cinciis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1865,  cf .  N.  Schweiz, 
Mufl.  6  (1866),  48.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ci.  cix. 

4.  We  find  also  attributed  to  Cincius  (Hertz  1.1.  82.  Huschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.^  84),  a  book  de  fastis  (Macros.  1, 12,  12,  cf.  KiyKWi  h  rfp  xept  iopTu»  ap. 
Laur.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  92  and  ib.  4,  44  KlyKLot  h  'Fiafimot  ffo^Tifis)^  de  comitiis 
(Fest.  241,  21),  de  consulum  potestate  (Fest.  241,  8),  de  officio  iurisconsulti  (from 
which  Festus  178, 10.  821,  29,  quotes  a  second  book)  mystagogica  (a  second  book 
in  Festus  868,  26),  de  re  militari  (the  8rd,  5th  and  6th  books  are  quoted  by  Gell. 
16,  4),  de  verbis  priscis  (in  Festus  214,  81.  277,  4.  880, 1).  It  seems,  however,  pro- 
bable and  has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  MHertz  1.1. 61,  that  all  these  political  and 
antiquarian  works  are  by  a  later  learned  jurist  L.  Cincius  (Fest.  218, 18).  Hertz 
(with  HPeter)  places  him  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (and  Varro)  and  identifies  him 
with  the  L.  Cincius  who  occurs  in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero ;  Pltiss  removes 
him  into  the  Augustan  period  (§  255,  6),  a  supposition  supported  by  the  enumera- 
tion in  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  8,  88  and  Charis.  GL.  1, 182  ( Varro  el  Tullius  el  Cincius) ; 
cf.  also  Gell.  7,  15,  5  (AeHi^  Cincii,  Santrtte)  and  Fest.  178  {Cincius  el  Santra). 
On  the  other  hand  see  Macr.  1,  12,  12  sq.  {Cingius  .  .  .  Cingio  eliam  Varro 
consenlit)  and  Fest.  166. 174.  277  (Cincius  et  Adius),  170  (Santra,  Aelius^  Cincius), 
He  would,  therefore,  at  least  have  been  a  yoimger  contemporary  of  Cicero. 
PltLss  also  conjectures  that  this  Cincius  (c.  725/29)  wrote  annals,  which  were 
frequently  (e.g.  by  Dionys.  of  Halic.)  confounded  with  the  works  of  the  earlier 
annalist  of  the  same  name ;  this  would  be  credible  only  if  the  younger  Cincius 
also  had  written  in  Greek.    Cf.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  civ.  cxiv. 

118.  The  national  tendencies  in  public  life  and  in  literature^ 
are  in  the  6th  century  u.o.  most  zealously  represented  by  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  born  at  Tusculum  a.  B20/234,  quaestor  BBO/204, 
aedilis  BBB/199,  praetor  BB6/198,  consul  BB9/19B,  censor  670/184, 
died  606/149.  A  firm  and  strong  character,  fully  aware  of  his 
purposes  and  following  them  now  with  indomitable  energy, 
now  with  cunning ;  eager  for  strife,  and  full  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  Cato  is  the  archetype  of  an  old  Roman.  But  then  he 
also  betrays  the  influence  of  his  time  in  the  vanity  with  which 
he  loved  to  show  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in 
his  often  glaring  egotism.  In  politics  he  was  without  the 
farsightedness  of  his  aristocratic  adversaries,  though  no  one 
surpassed  him  in  well-meaning  patriotism.  In  spite  of  the 
small  esteem  he  professed  for  literary  composition,  he  was  a 
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prolific  writer,  and  he  is  indeed  the  first  real  prose- writer  of  the 
Bomans. 

1.  Cato^s  (=Saplens)  somames:  Censor,  Censorios,  Orator,  later  distinguished 
from  the  Uticensis  by  the  addition  of  priscus  or  superior.  For  his  manysidedness 
see  QuiKT.  12, 11,  23  3f.  Cato  idem  aummiM  imperator,  idem  aapierUy  idem  orcUor, 
idem  hiitoriae  conditor^  idem  iuria^  idem  rerum  rusticarum  periti9aimu8  fuit,    Cf. 

fpr^  Cic.  de  or.  8,^^lflo.  BBUTyfiSJj^and  §  121,  2.  Liv.  89,  40  gives  an  eloquent  and 
admiring  estimate  of  Cato,  thou|^  he  does  not  expressly  mention  his  Origines. 
On  his  life  and  character  see  the  biographies  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Cicero^s 
Cato,  Plutarch's  /Slos  Kdron^of ,  Victor  vir.  ill.  47 ;  of  modem  writers  WDrumamm, 
GB.  5,  97.  PBE.  5, 1904.  Mommsen,  EG.  1«,  812.  OBibbeck,  M.  Pore.  Cato  Cens. 
als  Schriftsteller,  in  the  N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1  (Bern  1861),  7.  GVollkrtsen,  quaestt. 
Caton.  seu  de  vita  Catonis  eiusque  fontt.  atque  de  originibus,  Kiel  1880.  GCobtbsb, 
de  M.  Pore.  Cat.  vita,  operibus  et  lingua,  Turin  1883  (in  addition  Grammatica 
Catoniana  ib.  1883). — PWeise,  quaestt.  Catonian.  capita  V,  GUtt.  1887. 

2.  HJobdan,  M.  Catonis  praeter  librum  de  re  rustica  quae  extant,  Lps.  I860. 
See  also  H  Jordan,  Quaestt.  Caton.  capita  II,  Berl.  1856. 

8.  Cic.  BrutJelSToi  Cato :  cum  ita  tit  ctd  nostrorum  temporum  rcUionemvetua  «<  ?  ^  ] 
nullitu  acriplum  exstet  dignum  quidem  lectixme  quod  sit  antiquiua.    Cf .  ijv^  nee  vero   z  7 
h€tbeo  quemquctm  cmtiquioremj  cuius  quidem  scripta  pro/erenda  putem^  nisi  quern  Appi 
Ccted  orotic    .    ,     ,    et  nonntdlae  mortuorum  laudationes  forte  delectant.    But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Cato  was  the  first  who  wrote  and  published  a  large  number  of 
works  (some  of  them  of  great  extent)  in  Latin  prose. 

4.  Plut.  Cato  mai.  7  edx^'PiS  dfux  koX  Setpbt  ^v,  -fiS-^t  icat  KarairXifKriKSit  (fttKocKtifjifuaw 
Kol  a&<mip6si  dTo^eyfiariKbt  xai  dyuvurriKbt.  With  his  red  hair,  his  powerful  voice, 
and  the  heavy  blows  which  he  dealt  as  an  orator  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  Cato 
made  a  deep  impression  alike  on  friends  and  enemies. — On  a  statue  with  the 
inscription  m  *  p  *  cato  *  see  Matz-Duhn,  antike  Bildwerke  in  Bom  nr.  1289  and 
BsRMOULLi,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  289. 

119.  Cato,  who  until  the  end  of  his  life  took  part  in  all 
public  affairs  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  and  opposed  in- 
cessantly the  predominant  party  and  the  Grecian  tendencies 
of  his  age,  had  ample  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  native 
eloquence.  He  was  also  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  down  and 
published  his  speeches  on  a  large  scale.  Cicero  knew  of  more 
than  160  of  them ;  we  know  of  only  80,  beginning  in  the  year 
of  Cato's  consulship,  either  in  fragments  or  from  the  events 
which  caused  them.  These  80  are  pretty  equally  divided 
between  judicial  and  political  speeches,  delivered  either  before 
the  senate  or  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The  fragments  show 
spontaneous  eloquence,  and  practice  in  all  effective  modulations, 
humour  and  earnestness,  self-praise  and  cutting  raillery. 

1.  CoBVEi..  Nkp.  Cat.  3,  8  says  inaccurately  ab  adolescentia  confedt  (rather 
hahuU)  orationes.  More  justly  Cicero  (Cat.  mai.  88)  makes  him  say:  causarum 
iilustrium  quascumque  defendi  nunc  {in  senectute)  cum   maxima  conficio  orationes. 
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Among  those  known  to  ns  as  published  speeches  we  find  some  which  we  can  prove 
never  to  have  been  actually  delivered  (in  M\  Acilium  of  a.  565/189).     Cf.  §  44,  8. 

'l/t  ■  2.  Cic.  'Bru.tySff  referttie  aunt  orationea  ampHua  centum  quinquaginta,  quaa  quidem 

adJiuc  invenerim  et  legerim,  et  verbis  et  rebus  Uiuatribua,  The  titles  and  fragments 
preserved  have  been  collected  by  HMeyeb,  orat.  rom.  fragm.*  p.  11  (who  increased 
the  number  to  93  speeches)  and  more  lucidly  by  HJobdan,  Caton.  q.  exst.  p.  33, 
cf.  p.  Lxi  (supplements  ap.  LMOller,  BhM.  23,  541.  24,  331).  Several  of  them 
dealt  with  ca.ses  of  civil  law.  Speeches  in  self-defence:  Liv.  39,  40  mentions 
among  his  acripta  omnia  generis  orationea  pro  ae  multae.  Of  these  we  know  only 
six  (e.g.  de  innocentia  sua,  Gkll.  20,-^},'  though  we  learn  that  Cato  was  44  times 
accused  by  his  adversaries  without,  however,  sentence  being  once  passed  against 
him  (Plih.  NH.  7, 1(X).  Victor  vir.  ill.  47,  7.  Plut.  Cat.  15  comp.  2.  Val.  Max. 
8,  7,  7.  Ampel.  19,  8).  Speeches  of  this  class  were  of  course  only  improvised, 
nor  did  Cato  like  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  charges  raised  against  him. 
On  his  proems  see  §  44,  5. 

3.  Cato^s  speeches  were  long  preserved  by  the  rhetors  and  grammarians  and 
the  antiquarian  fashion  of  the  2nd  century  (e.g.  Hadrian  Ciceroni  CcUonem 
praetulit,  Spart.  Hadr.  16,  6).  In  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era  they 
were  known  to  Servius  (ad  Aen.  7,  259.  11,  301)  and  Marius  Victorinus  (Boeth. 
in  Cic.  Top.  I  p.  271  Or.). 

4.  The  best  characterisation  of  Cato^s  style  is  given  by  Gellius  NA.  6,  3, 
17  sqq.  52  sq.,  e.g.  (53)  ea  omnia  dialinctiua  numeroaiuaque  fortaaaean  did  potuerint^ 
fortiua  atque  vif>idiua  pciuiaae  did  non  videntur,  Cickro^s  descriptions  (esp.  Brut. 
68,  293,  and  de  or.  Ij^Tl.  orat.  15^^  are  partly  confused  in  their  expressions, 
partly  impaired  by  £he  enaeavour  to^use  Cato  as  shield  and  foil  for  himself. 

7'V      Quint.  2^^Sf^21  expresses    himself   intelligently.     ESchober,   de  Catone  Cens. 
oratore,  Neisse  1825.    AWestermanm,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bereds.  37. 

120.  Cato  composed  also  the  first  Roman  historical  work  in 
Latin  prose,  his  seven  books  of  Origines,  commenced  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  continued  nearly  until  his  death.  The 
work  comprised  also  the  other  tribes  of  Italy,  including  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  same  time  deaUng  with  ethnography  and  all  sides  of 
social  life  to  an  extent  which  remained  without  imitation.  In  all 
the  rest,  the  work  was  in  the  manner  of  the  AnnaUsts,  now  brief, 
now  extensive  and  even  allowing  space  for  the  insertion  of  com- 
plete speeches  by  the  author. 

1.  Cornel.  Nep.  Cat.  3.  3  aenex  (i.e.  probably  not  before  his  sixtieth  year, 
580/174)  hiatoriaa  (thus  the  Origines  are  called  also  by  Serv.  Aen.  6,  842.  Plut. 
Cato  25)  acribere  inaiituit,  earum  aunt  libri  VII,  primus  continet  res  gealas  regum 
populi  rom. ;  secundua  et  tertiua  unde  quaeque  dvitaa  orta  ait  italica ;  6b  quam  rem 
omnea  Origines  videtur  appellnaae,  in  quarto  autem  bellum  poenicum  eat  primum 
(perhaps  with  a  summary  account  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  Bepublic), 
in  quinto  aecundum.  atque  haec  omnia  capitultUim  aunt  dicta  (according  to  the 
principal  events,  distinguishing  memorable  actions  and  sayings ;  cf.  Mar.  Vict. 
ad  Cic.  rhet.  I  p.  57  Or.  SaUustiua  .  ,  .  tribuit  in  libro  I  hiatoriarum  Catoni 
brevitatem:  ^  Homani  generis  disertiaaimus  pauds  absolvitj''  cf.  Ampel.  19,  8). 
rdiqua  quoque  bella  pari  modo  persecutua  eaty  uaque  ad   2^^^*^^**^^^  ^^^'  GaXbae 
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(rather  until  605/149,  see  n.  2)  qui  diripuit  Lusitanos,  cUque  horum  hellorum  duces 
rum  twminaf>tt^  9ed  sine  nominihua  res  notavit,  in  eisdem  exposuit  quae  in  Italia 
Hispaniisque  ami  fierent  aut  viderentur  admiranda  (i.e.  memorable,  davfioffm, 
vapdZ^).  in  quiims  (probably  the  whole  work)  muUa  industria  et  dUigentia 
compareiy  nulla  doctrina  (no  book-learning,  see  Jordah  p.  lx).  On  this  suppres-  I 
sion  of  the  names  of  generals,  which  no  doubt  applies  also  to  the  Homan  generals  I 
descended  from  the  aristocratic  families  so  little  loved  by  the  author,  see  besides  [ 
Plin.  NH.  8,  11  Coto,  cum  imperaiorum  nomina  annalibus  delraxerity  eum  elephantum 
quifortissimeproeliatusesset  in  punica  acie  Surum  tradidit  vocatum. — Dionts.  1,  11 
lUfiKun  Kdrciw,  6  rdf  y€pea\oylas  rQy  iv  *lTa\lq,  ir6\€(tjp  iirifukicraTa  cvpayaytinf. 
SoLin.  2,  2  sed  Italia  tania  cura  ah  omnibus  dicta^  praecipue  M.  Catone  etc.  Sery. 
Aen.  7,  678  de  Itcdieis  urMbus  Hyginus  plenissime  scripsit  et  Cato  in  originibus, 
Frohto  p.  208  Nab.  CcUo  .  .  .  lUdicarum  originum  pueritias  iUustravit. 
DiONTS.  1,  74  Kdrwr  H6pKios  iXKriPixby  tUv  oi^x  bf^^ei  xP^^o^  (^^  t>he  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Borne),  iirifUk^s  bi  yev6fuvos  el  xal  tis  AWos  Ttpl  ttjp  cvpayufy^v  rifs 
iifX^iuaKayovfUPTit  Urroplas  iT€<np  i,ir<Hf>aipei  bwrl  koX  Tptaxopra  xal  rerpaKOfflois  hartpoOcap 
Twr  'IXicucwr.  6  bk  xfibpot  o5rof  iupafjutrpriBclt  rout  ^Eparocdipovs  (who  placed  the  capture 
of  Troy  a.  1183)  xpopvypoAltiait  Karb,  rb  irp^rop  (tos  ir/irrci  tjjs  i^d6firis  dXvfiiridbos 
(1188-432=751). 

2.  Fbstus  196  Originum  libros  quod  inscripsit  Cato  nan  satis  plenum  titulum  pro- 
positi sui  videtur  amplexuSj  quando  praegravanl  ea  quite  sunt  rerum  gestarum  p,  rom 
Frohto  p.  208  C€Uo  .  .  .  qui  .  .  .  italicarum  originum  pueritias  inlustravit. 
The  title  of  Origines  (beginnings,  original  history)  is  most  easily  explained  by 
assuming  the  first  three  books  to  have  been  at  first  published  separately.  Of  the 
7th  book,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  composed  and  published  after  the 
others;  see  Cic.  Brut.  89  Lusitanis  a  Ser,  GkUba  praetore  (a.  603/151)  .  .  . 
inierfectis  T.  Libone  trUmno  pi.  (605/149)  populum  incitante  .  .  ,  M.  Cato  legem 
madens  in  Oalham  multa  dixit;  quam  orcUionem  in  Origines  suas  rettulit^  paucis 
antequam  mortuus  est  dielms  an  mensibus.  See  Cato  ap.  Cic.  Cato  mai.  (the  scene  is 
laid  a.  604/150)  88  septimus  mihi  liber  Originum  est  in  manibus.  Gell.  13,  25  (14) 
15  Cato  ex  Originum  septimo,' in  orations  quam  contra  Ser,  Gctibam  dixit.  The 
publication  of  the  first  "^iree  books  might  have  taken  place  c.  588/166,  as  the 
antiquity  of  Ameria  was  there  fixed  by  reference  to  the  war  with  Perseus  (ended 
586/168)  (Plih.  NH.  8,  114  Ameriam  .  .  .  Cat4>  ante  Persei  bellum  conditam 
eumis  doccclxiii  prodit).  But  Cato^s  speech  pro  Bhodiensibus  (quc^  et  seorsim 
fertur  el  in  quintets  originis  Itbro  scripta  est,  Gell.  6,  8,  7),  contained  in  the 
5th  book,  was  also  as  early  as  a.  586/168.  If  therefore  the  original  publi- 
cation had  been  extended  to  5  books,  the  title  would  have  been  chosen  a  parte 
potiori,  as  the  introduction  of  the  oldest  history  of  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
after  all  peculiar  to  Cato,  while  in  the  early  history  of  Kome  he  was  preceded 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  whom  he  sometimes  merely  copied  (cf.  Dionys.  ant.  1,  79),  and 
the  history  of  the  two  Punic  wars  had  also  been  related  by  that  writer.  Berok, 
Progr.,  Halle  15th  July  1865,  p.  7  sq.  holds  that  the  publication  of  the  Origg. 
was  gradual. — He  is  classed  with  the  Annalists  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  (§  116,  6),  leg. 
1,  6  post  annaUs  pont^ficum  maxim^orum  .  ,  ,  si  aut  ad  labium  aut  ad  .  ,  , 
Catonem  aut  ad  Pisonem  aut  ad  Fannium  aut  ad  Vennonium  venias,  Plik.  NH. 
8, 11  (cf .  n.  1)  plainly  calls  the  Origines  annales.  The  insertion  of  speeches  by 
the  author  was  certainly  a  deviation  from  the  manner  of  former  annalists,  Cato 
being  altogether  haud  sane  detrectator  laudum  suarum  (Liv.  34,  15,  9).  These 
speeches  appear  to  have  been  expressly  collected  at  a  later  time  and  thus  (very 
much  like  those  from  Sallust^s  historiae)  to  have  survived  the  work  of  which 
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they  originally  formed  part  (cf.  Jordan  p.  lviii).  The  aheence  of  names  (n.  1) 
as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  treatment  made  it  difficult  for  later  ^Titers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  work ;  hence  they  generally  preferred  to  go  back  to  Fahius 
Pictor. 

8.  Collection  of    the   fragments   of   the   Origines   by   HJobdan    p.  8  sqq. 

(of.  p.  XIX).     HPeteb,    hist.  rell.  1,  51;    fragm.  40.— Vahlen,    ZfoG.  10,  480. 

WSoLTAu,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  886.  916.— Schwkolkb,  BG.  1,  81.  Mommskn,  BG. 
1^,  922.    HPetes,  hist.  rell.  p.  cxxvii. 

121.  Cato  published  Hs  practical  instructions  on  agriculture, 
sanitary  rules,  and  oratory,  perhaps  also  military  art  and 
law,  as  admonitions  to  his  son.  In  the  first  three  branches 
especially  many  practical  sayings  attest  his  quick  observation. 
He  also  wrote  for  his  son  practical  rules  of  life  in  verse  and 
addressed  letters  to  him.  In  the  same  way  as  he  had  published 
a  collection  of  the  witty  sayings  of  others,  his  own  were  soon 
collected ;  in  late  Imperial  times,  moreover,  collections  of  sen- 
tences were  circulated  under  his  name,  as  Cato  was  supposed 
to  have  embodied  the  old  Itoman  philosophy  (Catonis  disticha). 

1.  OJahn,  on  Boman  Encyclopedias,  Lpz.  Ber.  1850,  268.  281.  HJobdam, 
Gaton.  q.  exst.  p.  xcix  sqq. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  subject-matter,  the  most  appropriate  title  for  Cato*8 
principal  didactic  work  is  praecepta  ad  filiam  (Non.  148,  7),  We  also  find  more 
general  citations,  e.g.  ad  filium,  libri  qnos  scripsit  ad  filinm  (Sebv.  Georg.  2,  95) 
or  special  designations  either  from  the  form  (oratio,  epistnla)  or  the  subject  (de 
agricultura,  de  oratore).  FSchobll,  BhM.  88,  481  attempts  to  make  the  title 
Oraculum  appear  probable.  The  extent  of  the  whole  work  is  doubtfuL  Though 
Cato  was  omnium  banantm  artium  magister  (Plin.  NH.  25,  4 ;  cf.  14,  44  in$ignu 
.  .  .  daritate  liUerarum  prtteceptisque  omnium  rerum  eocpetendarum  diUia  generi 
romano)  and  Cic.  might  justly  say  of  him  (de  or.  8,  185):  nihil  in  hae  civiUUe 
temporibus  iUis  sciri  discive  potuit  q%tod  Hie  non  cum  inveatigaril  et  tcierit  turn  eliam 
conscripaeritj  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  aU  this  heap  of  information  was 
contained  in  one  and  the  same  work.  The  libri  ad  filium  must  have  contained 
precepts  on  agriculture ;  see  Josdan  p.  78  sq.  ci  sq. ;  in  the  same  way  his 
warnings  against  Greek  quacks  (cf.  §  55,  1)  and  several  sanitary  rules  must 
have  been  addressed  to  his  son  (OJahn  p.  265.  Jordan  p.. 77  sq.);  no  less  his 
rules  for  an  orator  (Jordan  p.  80),  on  account  of  which  Quint.  8, 1, 19  (see  §  44,  8) 
declares  him  to  be  the  first  Boman  who  condidit  cUiqua  in, hoc  materia.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  his  instruction  extended  also  to  military  art,  and  consequently 
the  liber  de  re  militari  (Jordan  p.  80-82,  cf.  p.  cii  'sq.)  formed  part  of  the 
praecepta  ad  filium  (Jahn  p.  270  sq.),  though  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fragments, 
in  which  neither  an  address  nor  any  attention  to  the  capacity  of  a  learner  is 
to  be  found.  See  K5chly  and  BCstow,  greich.  KriegsschriftsteUer,  2  (1855),  61. 
This  applies  even  more  to  Cato^s  juridical  writings,  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  composed ;  (Cic.  de  or.  8,  185  num  quia  ius  civile  didicerat  cauaae  non  dicebett  f 
aut  quia  poterat  dicere  iurie  acientiam  neglegebat  f  utroque  in  genere  et  elaboravit  et 
praestUU,  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  88  deinde — after  the  Aelii — Af.  Cato,  princepe 
Porciae  familiae^  cuius  et  libri  exstant^  eed  plurimi  Marci  (see  Mommsem  ad  loo.) 
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dlii  eiu9y  ex  quibus  ceteri  oriuniur  (Mommsen  ordiuniur).  But  as  his  son  became 
more  famous  in  that  field,  the  citation  in  Fkstus  157  {Cato  in  commeiitariU  iuris 
civilU)  as  well  as  Cic.  de  or.  2,  142  should  be  rather  explained  of  him ;  see  §  125,  6. 
The  quotations  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  praecepta  tend  to  show  them  as  a 
kind  of  Yademecum  for  a  young  IU>man,  though  with  a  peculiar  colouring  from 
the  author^s  strong  personality ;  they  attest  (as  do  the  dicta)  his  wonderful  talent 
for  hitting  the  mark  (e.g.  rem  tene^  verba  aequentur ;  nihil  agendo  homines  male  agere 
discwU)  and  are  composed  in  a  categorical  style,  almost  like  oracles.  (Plin.  NH. 
7,171.    CoLUM.  11, 1,  26.) 

8.  Both  the  expressions  liber  and  carmen  render  it  improbable  that  the 
liber  Catania  qui  inscriptue  eat  carmen  de  moribue  (Gelx.  11^,^2;  cf.  Non.  4^)  J^- 
formed  part  of  the  praecepta.  If  it  was  in  metre  (see  §  61, 1),  it  was  far  more 
probably  in  satumian  verses  (Bitschl,  op.  4,  297.  Vahlen,  ZfoG.  10,  469. 
JoRDAH  1.1.  p.  cm),  against  which  however  we  have  the  fact  that  the  scanty 
fragments  are  trochaic  septenarii  (EKJLrcher,  Phil.  8>  727;  9,  412.  ABOckh, 
kl.  Schrr.  6,  296),  sotadeans  (AFleck risen,  Catonianae  poesis  reliquiae,  Lps. 
1^4)  or  even  anapaests  (Barrens,  FPB.  25,  57).  LMCller  (d.  satum.  Vers.  95) 
supposes  Gellius  to  have  made  use  of  a  late  prose  paraphrase  (cf.  §  108,  6). 

4.  Cato*s  letters  to  his  son  are  mentioned  by  Cic.  (off.  1, 10),  and  Plutarch 
(Cato  maL  20.  Quaest.  rom.  89),  but  the  quotations  do  not  show  that  they  were 
part  of  the  praecepta.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Cato  published  letters  addressed 
to  others.    Jordan  p.  88  sq.  cf .  p.  civ  sq. 

5.  Cic.  off.  1,  104  multa  multorum  facete  dicta^  ut  ea  quae  a  aene  Catone  collecta 
aunt^  quae  vacant  dwo^iy/jiara.  Plut.  Cato  mai.  2  extr.  fieSripfiriPevfiipa  (from  the 
Greek)  roXXA  Karh.  Xe^cv  h  toTs  dwo^pBiyfiaffi  koI  reus  ypwfioKcyLous  (witty  sayings  and 
maxims,  perhaps  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  class)  rercucTai.  See  Jordan 
p.  cvi  and  83,  RhM.  14,  261  and  JJ.  73,  884. 

6.  Cato'sown  dicta  seem  to  have  been  collected  soon  after  his  death  from 
personal  recollection  as  well  as  from  his  writings  (esp.  speeches).  Cicero  and 
Cornelius  Nepos  must  have  known  of  such  a  collection ;  most  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Plutarch ;  see  the  collection  in  Jordan  p.  97  ;  cf .  p.  cvi  sq.  Thirteen 
sententiae  Catonis  from  collections  of  apophthegms,  see  ap.  Wolfflin,  Senecae 
manita  (§  289, 10)  p.  26. — At  a  much  later  time,  nice  discriminations  of  synony- 
mooB  expressions  were  excerpted  from  his  writings  (esp.  from  the  speeches)  by 
grammarians,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  himself  had  written 
about  Synonyms  (differentiarum  liber) :  Jordan  p.  cvii  sq.  Cf.  §  42,  4 — On  the 
distioha  Catonis  see  §  898, 1. 

122.  Of  all  Cato's  writings  only  his  work  de  agri  cultura  — 
has  been  preserved  entire.  The  first  systematic  part  is  followed, 
in  a  somewhat  discursive  manner,  by  a  large  number  of  receipts, 
rules  for  housekeeping,  formulas  for  sales  and  leases,  for  sacrifices 
and  domestic  medicine.  ^  special  charm  lies  in  the  homely  seve- 
rity and  simplicity  of  iHns  work,  and  in  its  honourable  zeal  for 
improvement,  which  always  asserts  itself  in  a  tone  of  authority : 
short  sentences  thrown  out  like  aphorisms,  but  of  great  precision, 
succeed  one  another.  The  text  in  question  has  lost  almost  all  its 
archaic  style,  and  shows  many  signs  of  confusion,  but  notwith- 
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Standing  it  represents  Cato's  work  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  later 
revision. 

1.  The  text  is  found  in  the  scriptores  B.It.;  see  §  «54,  7 ;  and  esp.  Catonis  de 
agri  cultura  liber,  Varronis  rerum  rusticarum  1.  III.  ex.  rec.  HKeilii  I,  Lps. 
1884.  The  MS.  text  of  Cato  and  Yairo  de  B.B.  preserved  to  us  is  foimded  on  an 
old  long  lost  MS.  in  the  Library  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence  (Marcianus,  §  880,  2), 
which  APolitianus  and  PYictorius  were  able  to  use.  Of  this  there  is  preserved 
Politianus^  collation  (now  in  Paris)  and  transcripts  of  the  Marcianus,  the  earliest 
Paris.  6842  As.  xii/xiii,  also  Laur.  80,  10  s.  xiv,  Laur.  51,  4  8.  xv,  and  others. 
Keil^s  praef.  to  his  edition. — Translated  by  GOrosse  (Halle  1787).  Gamtxr 
(Donauesch.  1844). — That  it  was  preserved  in  its  original  form  (Klotz  supposes  it 
to  have  been  formed  gradually  from  notes  made  incidentally  for  private  use)  is 
maintained  by  Klotz  (on  Cato^s  work  de  r.  r.  in  Jahn^s  Archiv  10, 5 ;  cf .  his  history 
of  Latin  literature  1,  22),  LDietze  (n.  4)  p.  4  sq.,  HJobdan,  DLit.-Z.  1882,  1529. 
1885, 157,  OSchOndGbffer,  de  genuina  Catonis  de  agri  cultura  forma  I :  de  syntaxi 
CSat.  KOnigsb.  1885 ;  for  the  opposite  view  of  a  modernised  revision  HKeil,  obes.  in 
Catonis  et  Varronis  de  r.  r.  (Halle  1849),  esp.  p.  65.  Textual  criticism  Keil  LI.  and 
MBer.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1852, 160  sq.    HUseneb,  BhM.  19, 141. 

2.  Name  of  the  work  in  the  MS.  text:  de  agri  cultura.  Thus  also  Vuuto 
BB.  1,  2,  28  in  magni  iUius  Catonis  libro  qui  de  agri  cultura  est  editus,  M.  Aurel. 
to  Fronto  p.  69  legi  ex  agri  cultura  Catonis,  On  the  other  hand  ap.  Cic.  Cato  54  in 
eo  libro  quern  de  rebus  rusticis  scripsi,  Cf.  Gell.  8, 14, 17  (de  agrie,)^  with  10,  26,  8 
(de  re  rusL),  KWNitzsch,  ZfAW.  1845,  498  attempted  to  prove  that  the  work  was 
intended  as  a  guide  for  the  cultivation  of  oUe  particular  estate,  that  of  C.  Manlius 
near  Casinum  and  Venafrum :  but  the  few  indications  which  favour  this  view  are 
contradicted  by  the  mass  of  evidence.  See  also  BBeitzenstein,  de  scriptt.  B.  B. 
p.  61.  On  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  work  see  Meter,  Gesch.  der  Botanik  1,  841. 
On  two  magical  formulas  in  it  ThBergk,  op.  1,  556. 

8.  Ch.  143  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole; 
it  treats  of  the  vilica,  e.g.  ea  te  metuat  facito.  ne  nimium  luxuriosa  siet.  vicinas 
alicuque  mulieres  quam  minimum  utatur^  neve  domum  neve  ad  sese  reeipiat,  ad  cenam 
ne  quo  ecU  neve  amhulatrix  siet,  rem  divinam  ni  facial  .  .  .  sdtxi  dominwn  pro  lota 
familia  rem  divinam  facere,    munda  siet,     villam  oonversam  mundeque  JuibeeU  etc. 

4.  Language :  Fronto  p.  114  verbis  Cato  nudtiiugis  (§  87, 5),  p.  155  partim  iligneis 
nueibus  Catonis,    Quint.  2,  5,  21.    Verrius  Flaccus  wrote  de  obscuris  Catonis  (Gell. 
yj        17^  J6f^  quotes  b.  2).    LDietze,  de  sermone  Catoniano,  Anklam  1871.    GCoetbse: 
see  §  118, 1.    EHauler,  Arch,  f .  Lexikogr.  1,  582.    SchOndOrffer  :  n.  1. 

123.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Cato  we  know  as  orators 
Q.  Fabius  Maximns  (Cunctator),  Q.  Caecilius  Metellns,  M.  Cor- 
nelius Cethegus,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  (Dives),  Afiicanns  the  Elder, 
the  father^  of  the  two  Gracchi,  as  well  as  L.  Papirius  and  L. 
Panlus. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f .  Q.  n.  Maximus  Verrucosus,  cos.  521/238,  526/228,  589/215, 
540/214,  545/209 ;  censor  524/280 ;  dictator  537/217 ;  PEE.  6,  2901.  Cic.  Cato  m. 
12  multa  in  eo  viro  praedara  cognovi,  sed  nihil  est  admirabilius  quam  quo  modo  ille 
mortem  Jitii  tulit^  dari  viriet  consularis,  est  in  manibus  laudatio  ;  quam  cum  legimus^ 
quern  philosophum  non  contemnimus  f  Plut.  Fab.  1  diacrt^^rrai  airrov  Xhyoi  tv  eXirep  ip 
rf  di^fjufi  Tov  Tcudbs  ai^oC  fie$*  irwaTeiav  iiiroBapbrros  iyxiifitop,    ib.  2b',  t6  8*  iyKiifiaow 
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•  .  .  o^r^t  fire  icaraordf  ir  dyopf  xcd  ypdtf/as  rbv  X6701'  i^id^axep.  Whether  the 
quotation  '  Fabius  Mctximua :  amitti  quam  apiaci  ^  ap.  Pbibcian  GL.  2,  880  belongs 
to  it,  is  not  certain :  see  Hebtz^s  note.  His  son  (cos.  541/218)  died  probably  not 
before  a.  548/206 ;  see  PBE.  6,  2911,  n.  82. 

2.  Q.  CaeciHus  MeteUus,  cos.  548/206 ;  PEE.  2,  23.  Plin.  NH.  7, 189  Q.  MeieUun 
in  ea  aratione  quam  Juibuit  aupremis  laudibus  pcUris  aui  L.  MeteUi^  cos.  508/251  and 
507/247;  dictator  580/224)  .  .  .  scriptum  rdiquU  etc.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  57. 
MWendb,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1  (Bonn  1875),  18. 

8.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  cos.  550/204,  f  558/196 ;  PRE.  2,  686.  As  an  orator 
he  was  praised  by  Q.  Ennius,  see  Cic.  Brut.  57-59.  Cato  50.  Enn.  ed.  Yahlem  p. 
45.  IV. 

4.  P.  Licinius  Crassns  Dives,  cos.  549/2(»,  f  571/183;  see  Teuffel,  PRE.  4, 
1054.  Liv.  80,  1,  5  facundianmus  hahebcUur  sen  cauta  oranda  seu  in  aeneUu^  ad 
poptUum  tuadendi  aut  dissuadendi  locus  esset ;  iuris  pontijicii  peritissimus,  Cf .  Cic. 
de  or.  8, 184.    Cato  50  et  pontificii  et  civilis  iuris  atudium, 

5.  Africanus  the  Elder,  cos.  549/205  and  560/194,  f  571/188  (see  Mommsen, 
Henn.  1,  201)  ;  Cic.  Brut.  77  ipsum  Scipionem  ctccepimus  non  infantem  fuiase.  Liv. 
89,  52,  8  tribunus  pi,  M,  Naevius  (a.  567/187  or  569/ 185),  adversus  queni  oratio  inscripta 
P.  A/ricani  est.  Cf.  88,  56.  Gell.  4, 18,  6  fertur  etiam  oratio  quae  videtur  kcibita  eo 
die  a  Scipione ;  et  qui  dicuni  earn  non  veram  etc.  Cicero  did  not  accept  it  as 
genuine ;  see  off,  8,  4  nulla  eius  ingenii  monumenta  mandMa  litteris ;  and  no  doubt 
it  was  of  an  apocryphal  character,  see  HNibsen,  Krit.  Unters.  51.  Mommsev,  Herm. 
1, 168. 812.  On  his  son  see  §  127,  8 ;  on  his  son-in-law  Nasica  §  127,  4.  Laelius,  the 
friend  of  Africanus,  is  also  praised  as  a  political  orator  by  Sil.  it.  15,  458. 

6.  Ti.  Sempronius  P.  f.  Ti.  n.  Gracchus,  cos.  577/177  and  591/163,  censor 
585/169;  PBE.  6,  978,  85.  Cic.  Brut.  79  erat  isdem  Umporibus  Ti,  Gracchus  .  .  . 
cuius  exttat  oratio  graeca  apud  Rhodios  (a.  589/165  or  593/161),  qttem  civem  cum 
gravem  turn  etiam  eloquentem  constcU  fuisse.  Inscription  attached  to  the  forma 
Sardiniae  insulae  (§  60,  2)  dedicated  by  him  after  his  triumph  in  Sardinia,  ap. 
Liv.  41,  28.  To  him  also  was  attributed  (see  n.  5)  an  apocryphal  speech  in  defence 
of  his  father-in-law,  Africanus  the  Elder ;  see  Liv.  88,  56,  2  sqq.  Mommsen,  Herm. 
1,  168.  212.  In  the  MSS.  of  Cornelius  Nepos  (probably  from  the  section  de 
oratoribus  romanis)  two  large  fragments  of  a  letter  of  his  wife  Cornelia  to  her  son 
Gaius  belonging  to  a.  680/124  are  preserved,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  there 
were  letters  by  her  current  in  antiquity  (Cic.  Brut.  211  legimus  epistuUu  Comdiae^ 
matrit  Ghreuxhorum:  apparel  filios  non  tam  in  gremio  educatos  quam  in  sermons 
matris.  Cf.  Quint.  1, 1,  6.  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  18  iy  roTs  iirt<rTo\loit  ai>r^s) ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  handed  down  to  us  has  been  doubted  (AGLanoe, 
verm.  Schr.  106.  JSOboel,  CornelisB  .  .  .  epistolarum  fragmenta  genuina  esse 
non  posse,  BlfbayrGW.  8  (1866),  101. 144),  though  as  it  seems  without  sufficient 
reason.  A  rhetor  would  have  made  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  rather  declaim 
for  liberty  and  for  revenge  against  the  murderers  of  her  son^s  brother  (cf.  §  45,  6)  ; 
but  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  manly  energy  of  thought 
of  an  old  Roman  with  a  woman^s  tenderness  and  carelessness  of  style.  See  also 
LMkbcklih,  de  Comeliae  vita,  moribus,  epistolis.  Dorp.  1845.  CNipperdey,  op.  95. 
TbBebok,  Phil.  16,  626.  HJordan,  Herm.  15,  580.  The  base  of  her  sbatue  in 
Octaviae  operibus  (Plin.  NH.  84,  81)  was  found  in  1878 ;  it  bears  the  inscri})tion 
CORNELIA  I  AFRiCANi '  F  |  ORACCHORUM  (bull.  arch.  1878,  209). 

7.  Cio.  Brut.  170  apud  maiores  nostros  video  disertissimum  hahitum  ex  Latio  L, 
Papirimm  FregeUanum,^  Ti,  Chaccki  P,f,fere  aetale;  eius  etiam  oratio  est  pro  Pre- 
yellanis  coUmiisque  UUinis  ?iahita  in  sencUu, 
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a  L.  Afemilius  L.  f.  M.  n.  Paulus,  cos.  572/182  and  586/168,  f  594/160 ;  PRE. 
1*,  868.  Cic.  Brut.  80  etiam  L,  PauluSy  Africani  pater^  pertonam  principis  civis 
fotciie  dicendo  tuebatur.  Cf .  Liv.  45,  8.  Val.  Max.  5,  10,  2  quern  cwmm  (the  death  of 
his  sons)  quo  robore  animi  sustinuerit  oraiione  quam  de  rebus  a  ee  geatis  apudpopulum 
habuit  banc  etdiciendo  daund^m  nulli  ambiguum  reliquU,  Cf.  Liv.  45,  41.  Plut. 
Aem.  P.  36.  A  decree  by  him  (L.  AimUius  L.  f.  inpeirator)  dated  19th  Jan. 
565/189  at  the  time  when  he  held  the  supreme  command  in  Spain,  utei  quei 
Hattemium  aervei  in  Turri  Laacutana  hahitarent  leiberei  eaaent^  on  a  bronze  tablet 
found  a.  1867  (now  at  Paris  in  the  Louvre) ;  see  OIL.  2,  5041  and  EHCbner,  Herm. 
8,248.    WoRDsw.  EL.  171.    DIE.  96. 

124.  Among  Gate's  younger  contemporaries  who  were  orators 
in  the  6th  century  u.c.  we  must  specially  mention  C.  Sulpicius 
6 all  us,  on  account  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning. 

1.  C.  Sulpicius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Gallus,  cos.  588/166,  f  604/160;  see  Cic.  Brut.  90. 
.PRE.  6,  1498.  Cic.  Brut.  78  de  minoribua  C,  Sulpicius  GaUus  maxime  omnium 
nobilium  graecie  liUerie  atuduit,  isque  et  oratorum  in  numero  eat  hahitua  etfuit  rdiquia 
rebua  omatua  atque  elegana.  Off.  1,  19  videbamua  in  atudio  dimetiendi  paene  caeli 
atque  terrtie  C.  OaUum  .  .  .  quam  delectabat  eum  defectionea  aolia  et  lunae  muUo 
ante  nobia  praedicere  !  Pliny  in  the  Ind.  auct.  of  book  2  quotes  him  as  a  writer  on 
astronomy,  cf.  NH.  2,  83  in  qua  aententia  (that  touching  the  mutual  distances  of  the 
constellations)  et  Gallua  Sulpiciua  fuit  noater,  Cf .  ib.  2,  58  ah  imperatore  produetua 
ad  praedicendam  eclipaim  (in  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  586/168),  max  et 
compoaito  volumine, 

125.  The  most  remarkable  jurists  of  the  6th  century  u.c. 
are  the  two  Aelii,  Publius  and  especially  his  younger  brother 
Sextus,  the  first  writer  of  a  juridical  work.  It  was  entitled 
Tripertita,  and  dealt  with  the  XII  tables,  their  explanation, 
and. the  formulae  of  law-suits.  Besides  these,  we  have  Scipio 
Nasica,  L.  Acilius  (or  Atilius),  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  and  Cato's  son. 

1.  P.  Aelius  Q.  f.  p.  n.  Paetus,  cos.  558/201,  censor  555/199,  f  580/174,  PRE. 
1  *,  882,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  88  deinde  (after  Ti.  Coruncanius)  Sex.  Adiua  et 
freUer  eiu«,  P.  Aeliua^  et  P,  Atiliua  maximam  acientiam  in  profiiendo  habuerunt^  ut  duo 
Aelii  etiam  conaulea  fuerint^  Atiliua  autem  primua  a  populo  Sapiena  appdlatua  eat. 

2.  Sex.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  cos.  556/198,  censor  560/194.  PBE.  1 »,  882,  6.  Cic. 
deor.  1, 212  eum  (iuria  conaultum  vere  nomtnort)  dicerem  qui  legum  et  conauetudinia  eiua 
qua  privati  in  civitate  uterentur  et  ad  respondendum  et  ad  agendum  et  ad  eavendum 
peritua  eaaet ;  et  ex  eo  genere  Sex.  Aelium,  M\  Maniliumj  P.  Mucium  nominarem. 
Brut.  78  Sex.  Aeliua,  iuria  quidem  civilia  omnium  peritisaimuay  aed  etiam  ad  dicendum 
paratua.  Cato  27  nihil  Sex.  Aeliua  tcUe  (on  old  age),  nihil  multia  annia  ante  Ti.  Corun- 
cajiiua^  nihil  modo  P.  Craaaua  (§  128,  4),  a  quibua  iura  civibua  praeacribebantur. 
Pompon.  1.1. :  Sex.  Aelium  etiam  Enniua  laudavU^  et  exatat  illiua  liber  qui  inacrtbitur 
Tripertita  (fragments  ap.  Huschke,  lurispr.  anteiust.  ^  1),  qui  liber  vduti  cunabula 
iuria  continet.  Tripertita  autem  dicitur  quoniam  lege  XII  tcdmlarum  praepoaita  iungi- 
tur  interpretatio  (cf.  BSchOll,  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  p.  22),  deinde  aubtexitur  Ugia 
actio,  eiuadem  eaae  tres  alii  libri  re/eruntur,  quos  tamen  quidam  negant  eiusdem  ease, 
aed  hoa  aectati  ad  aliquid  Aeli  Cati  (according  to  Huschke^s  emendation).    Cf.  ib. 
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7  emgeBcente  civUate^  quia  deerani  quetecUtm  genera  agendi,  mm  post  multum  temporit 
tpeUium  (after  Cn.  Flavius)  Sex.  Aelius  alias  actumes  composuit  et  librum  populo  dedit^ 
qui  appellatur  (in  later  time)  ius  Aelianum.  (§  88,  2.)  OKarlowa,  rOm.  Bechts- 
gesch.  1,475.  Attempt  to  determine  the  particular  contents  of  the  Tripartita  by 
MVoioT,  Abh.  d.  Sftchs.  G.  d.  Wiss.  7,  827,  who  also  connects  with  this  work  the 
Aeliana  sludia  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1,  193  (§  148,  2). 

8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  87  fuU  maximae  scientiae  (as  a  jurist)  .  .  Gains  (?) 
Scipio  Nasicay  qui  Optimus  a  senatu  appellatus  est  (a.  550/204 ;  cos.  568/191),  cui  etiam 
publice  domus  in  sacra  via  data  est^  quofacilius  consuli  posset,    Cf.  §  89, 1. 

4.  L.  Atilius  is  mentioned  by  Poscpon  ins,  see  n.  1.  But  Cic.  Lael.  6  (the  author- 
ity followed  by  Pomp.)  we  read  scimus  L.  Acilium  apud  patres  nostros  apj^eUatum 
esse  Sapientem  .  .  .  quia  prudens  esse  in  iure  civili  putahatur.  Leg.  2,  59  hoc  {lessum 
in  the  XII  tables)  veteres  interpreles  Sex,  Aelius^  L.  AcUius  non  satis  se  intellegere 
dixerunt, 

5.  Q.  Pabius  Labeo,  oos.  571/188.  PBE.  6,  2912,  87.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Ser,  Fabius 
Pidor  el  iuris  d  lilterarum  et  antiquiteUis  bene  peritus;  Quintusque  Fabius  Labeo  fuit 
omatus  eisdemfere  laudibus.  Suet,  vita  Terent.  4  (p.  81  sq.  Bffsch.)  Sanlra  Teren- 
tium  putat  .  .  ,  uti  potuisse,  .  .  Q.  Fabio  Labeone  el  M,  PopiUio,  consulari  ulroque 
acpoda,    Cf.  114,  8. 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato  (Licinianus),  born  c.  562/192,  f  602/152 ;  PRE.  5,  1910. 
PoMPOMius  see  §  121,  2.  Gell.  18,J28  (19),  9  ex  maiore  Catonis  Jilio,  qui  praetor  de- 
signatus  patre  vivo  mortuus  est  et  egregios  de  iuris  disciplina  lihros  reliquit.  Inst.  1, 
11,  12  apud  Catonem  bene  scriptum  re/ert  anliquitas  etc.  Ulp.  dig.  21,  1,  10,  1 
Catonem  scribere  lego  etc.  Paul.  ib.  24,  8,  44  pr. :  Nerva  et  CcUo  » esponderunt,  ut  est 
reUUumetc.  45, 1,  4,  1  Cato  libro  XV  scribit  etc.  He  is  principally  known  by  the 
regula  Catoniana,  concerning  legacies  (dig.  84,  7). 

126.  One  of  the  aristocratic  adversaries  of  Cato,  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  composed  and  published  fasti.  His  son  Quintus,  too, 
showed  interest  in  literature. 

1.  The  father  was  oos.  565/189  (in  Aetolia),  censor  575/179.  Macr.  1, 12, 16 
FulvUu  Nobilior  in  fastis  quos  in  aede  Herculis  Musarum  (probably  founded  from 
the  Aetolian  booty,  cf.  Plin.  NH.  85,  66.  GBdeBossi,  sul  tempio  d^  EIroole  e  deUe 
Muae  nel  portico  di  Filippo,  bull,  archeol.  1869  p.  8)  posuit  Homulum  dicU  ,  ,  . 
Junis^fn  mensem  vocasse,  Cf.  Mack.  1,  18,  12  Fulvius  id  egisse  AT.  Acilium  cos.  dicit 
a,  u.  e.  a.  DLXIIy  inito  mox  beUo  aetolico,  Varro,  LL.  6,  38  u^  Fulvius  scribil  et 
Junius  (on  the  name  Aprilis).  Cen^orin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magis  lunio  Oracchano  et  Fulvio 
et  Varrcni  et  Suetonio  aliisque  credendum,  ib.  4  sive  a  Numa^  ut  ait  Fulvius^  sive^ 
ut  luniuSj  a  Tarquinio,  22,  9  Fulvius  et  Junius  auctores  sunt  (on  the  Boman  names 
of  the  months).  Charis.  GL.  1, 188  Nobiliore.  comparativa  Plinius  e  putat  ahlativo 
finiri  ;  antiquos  tamen  ait  per  i  locutos,  quippefastos  omnes  et  libros  *  a  Fulvio  Xobiliori ' 
^riptum  (?)  rettulisse.  See  §  74,  2  and  on  his  relations  with  Ennius  n.  2  and  §  100, 
•4,  5. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  79  Q,  Nobiliorem  M.f.  iam  patrio  instituto  deditum  studio  lilterarum^ 
qui  etiam  Q.  Ennium^  qui  cum  patre  eius  in  Aetolia  milUavercU  (see  §  100,  4),  civitcUe 
donavit  cum  triumvir  coloniam  deduxisset  (a.  570  114),  when  coloniae  duae^  Potentia 
in  Pieemim,  Pisaurum  in  gallicum  agrum  deductae  sunt^  Liv.  89,  44,  10 ;  cf.  §  100,  5. 
X(iv.  per.  49  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  ei  (i.e.  Cato)  saepe  ab  eo  in  senatu  lacercUus  respondit 
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pro  Oalha  (a.  605/149,  at  the  same  accusation  of  the  Lusitanians).    Quintos  was 
consul  a.  601/158,  and  censor  probably  618/136. 

127.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  C.  Acilius  and  the  son  of 
Afiicanus  the  Elder  were  historians  in  Cato's  time,  but  all  wrote  in 
Greek.  Albinus  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Hellenising  move- 
ment, and  even  in  his  younger  days  dedicated  his  work  to  Ennius, 
the  venerable  apostle  of  that  school.  Africanus  the  Elder  him- 
self and  Scipio  Nasica  furnished  contributions  to  history. 

1.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  Albinus,  praet.  599/155,  cos.  608/151 ;  PBE.  5,  1941. 
PoLYB.  89,  12, 1 :  A9Xof  HwrroCiJuos  .  .  .  o/ic(aT  fikv  ^y  koI  yhovs  wpurov^  icard  8i  t^v 
Idlay  <f>6<Ti9  (rr(afiO\os  koI  XoXot  Kal  wtpwepot  9ia<f>ef>6PTtas.  iwiSvfi-i^at  d^  titBitat  ix  waidtav 
r^T  iXKriPiKTjs  dytay^s  khI  9ia\4KTov  iro^i^t  fikr  Ijp  ip  roOrois  Kal  KaTOKOfyfp^  CxFTt  di  ixeu^w  xal 
Hjy  aXpeffw  r^  iWrfPuciiy  wpoffKotf/ai  rots  Tptar^vrepois  icai  rofj  i^ioXoytararois  rCsp  ^Viafmitay, 
ri\o%  8i  Kal  Tolrifia  ypd^iy  Kal  TpayfULTUcipf  laroplay  iTexsl/njaey,  Fragm.  of  an  unknown 
historian  (taken  by  GCortese  from  a  MS.  s.  VI.  published  riv.  di  filol.  12  (1884), 
896 ;  and  BhM.  89,  628) :  cum  eo  tempore,  ut  narreU  in  historiae  swu  principio,  duae 
quasi  factiones  Romae  esaentj  quorum  una  graecas  artes  atque  diseiplinas  adamahat, 
altera  patriae  caritatem  praetexehat,  acerrime  ab  ilia  et^it  Albinus,  hie  Athenis  stu- 
dio8u$  audiendi  versatua  est  aduUscentuluSj  atque  propterea  graeca  instilutionem  prae 
ceteris  extciUhat  non  sine  quadam  iactatione  et  petulantia,  inde  irae  atque  ctccusationes 
<»dversariarumy  qui  minus  paterentur  graecum  sermonem  in  scriptionibus  usurpari  ad 
rem  R,  spectantibus,  graece  autem,  ut  scimuSy  historiam  Hie  confecerat  Q.  Ennio  poetae 
inscriptam  (therefore  at  latest  in  the  year  of  Ennius*  death  585/169).  ceterum  stUis 
in  eo  erat  litterarum  et  phUosophiae,  cuius  alumnam  doquentiam  ineulcandam  aiebat 
.  .  .  (two  illegible  lines)  consuUUu  arrepto  cum  dUectu  (cf.  Lrv.  per.  48).  .  .  . 
Another  quotation  from  the  proem  ap.  Gell.  11,  8,  2  (apology  for  his  Greek  style ; 
cf.  PoLTB.  89, 12,  4).  This  graecising  Boman  was  naturaUy  intolerable  to  the  nar- 
rowly patriotic  Gato.  Polyb.  89,  12,  5.  Plut.  Cato  12. — Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  137 
A,  Albinum  .  .  .  doctum  sane  hominemy  ut  indicat  ipsius  historia  scripta  graece. 
Brut.  81  vivo  CcUone  minores  natu  multi  uno  tempore  oratores  floruerunt.  nam  A. 
Albinus,  is  qui  graece  scripsit  historiam,   ,   ,   ,  et  litteratus  et  disertus  fuit.    From 

?  ^ .  Macrob.  8, 20,  5  Postumius  Albinus  annali  prima  de  Bruto  *  ea  causa  sese  stuUum  bru- 
tumque  fadebat  *  etc.,  one  feels  tempted  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Latin  version 
of  the  work ;  but  the  translation  of  those  words  VAy  just  as  well  belong  to 
Macrobius*  authority  as  the  one  in  praef.  14  sqq.  belongs  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (Gsll. 
11, 8, 5).  At  aU  events  it  seems  that  Albinus  also  in  some  way  or  other  took  in  the 
earliest  history. — Seby.  Aen.  9,  710  Postumius  De  adventu  Aeneae  et  Lutatius  (§  142, 
4)  Communium  historiarum  Boiam  .  .  .  dicunt  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misunder- 
standing.   HPetek,  hist.  relL  1,  cxxy.  49.  fragm.  S^, 

2.  Cic.  off.  8, 115  (C)  Acilius  qui  graece  scripsit  historiam,  plures  aitfuisse  qui  in 
castra  revertissent  (after  the  battle  of  Cannae).  Dionys.  ant.  8,  67  (Tdaop  ^AxCKXioy 
TOirfffdfuyot,  .  .  p€^aiiar/iy),  Isig.  Nicae.  (act.  soc.  phil.  Lips.  1,  40)  'Aci^Xcot  6 
*V(afUkiot  loTopiK^t  4nf<ri  ktX,  Strabo  5,  p.  280  (if  here  for  the  MS.  Sye  K6\iot  we  may 
read  with  Schwegler,  BG.  1,  80  6  y  ^AxiXios  ;  others  suppose  Coelius  Antipater, 
see  WSiKOLiir,  Coel.  Antip.  88 ;  philol.  Wochenschr.  1888,  1458).  Liv.  per.  58 
C.  Acilius  (conjectural  reading  of  MHerts,  de  Cine.  12 ;  BhM.  17,  579 :  the  MSS. 
give  C  Julius)  senator  graece  res  romanas  scribit  (c  a.  612/142).  He  is  certainly  the 
C.  Acilius  senator  who  according  to  Gkll.  6, 14,  9  (cf.  Plut.  Cat.  maL  22)  in  the 
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year  599/155  served  in  the  Senate  as  interpreter  to  the  three  Greek  ambassadors 
and  philosophers  (§  50  and  p.  186).  The  work  went  back  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  early  history  (Plut.  BomuL  21  Vdiot  *Aic/Xtot  lirropeT,  wpb  rifs  xrlffton  ktX.)  and 
was  oontinoed  probably  to  the  time  of  the  author ;  the  latest  notice  which  we  find 
in  the  few  extant  fragments  relates  to  570/184  (Dion.  3,  67). — Later  on,  the  work 
WBS  put  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius :  see  Liv.  25,  89,  12  Claudius,  qui  annalet  Act- 
lietnos  ex  grcteco  in  lettinum  sermonem  veriit,  Cf.  85,  14,  5  (a.  561/198)  Claudius 
secMbu  graecos  AcUianos  libros.  Presumably  this  translator  (or  borrower  ?)  was  no 
other  than  Claudius  Quadrigarius  (cf.  §  155, 1).  So  Giesebbecht,  PlOss,  Mommben, 
rOm.  Forsch.  2,  427,  GFUnger,  Philol.  Suppl.  vol.  8,  2,  4,  GThouket,  JJ.  Suppl.  11, 
156.  HPeteb,  JJ.  125,  108. — Against  this  identification  Sigonius,  FLachmavn, 
HNisssH,  HPeteb  (earlier  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxcvii). — In  general  PBE.  1  *,  109.  HNissen, 
krit.  Unters.  39.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cxix.  44 ;  fragm.  84. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  77^tti«  ett(«  (of  Airicanus  the  Elder),  .  .  ,  sicorporevaluissetyin 
primis  hahitua  esset  disertua :  indicant  cum  orcUiunculae  turn  historia  quaedam  graeca, 
9cripia  dulciaime  (perhaps  treating  of  his  f ather^s  deeds  ?  see  Kelleb,  der  2.  pun. 
Krieg,  Marb.  1875,  77.  OGilbebt,  J  J.  Suppl.  10,  393 ;  or  of  the  war  with  Antiochos 
563/191  ?  see  Mommsen,  r6m.  Forsch.  2,  513).  Cato  mai.  35  ctd  pcUernam  magnitudinem 
animi  doctrina  uberior  aocesserat-.  Yellei.  1, 10,  8  P.  Scipioni,  P.  Africani  filio,  nihil 
ex  patema  maieatate  praeter  epeciem  nominis  vigoremgue  eloqueniiae  retinenii.  He 
became  augur  a.  574/180  (Liv.  40,  42, 13).  His  epitaph  in  satumian  metre  CIL.  1, 
88  calls  him  Flamen  dialis  (cf.  Mommsen). 

4.  Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15  b  ^euriKoit  iwucaXoOfupot  ^Ktirltar  (cos.  592/162  and 
599/155,  censor  595/159 ;  (PBE.  2,  667)  .  .  yeypa^xin  repl  tQv  wpd^wp  roOrw  (in 
the  war  with  Perseus)  liriffToKi,op  wpos  rwa  tup  ^atriXiw,  Cf .  ib.  16.  Cic.  Brut.  79 
P.  etiam  Setpionem  Naeicam  .  .  .  habitum  eloquentem  aiunt.  Cf .  Cato  m.  50.  On 
the  similar  work  of  Airicanus  the  Elder  see  §  56, 1.  Nissen,  Unterss.  tib.  d.  QuelL 
des  Liv.  267. 

128.  The  freedman  Sp.  Carvilius  is  a  remarkable  figure  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  one  of  the  first  who 
opened  a  public  school  at  Borne  and  the  arranger  of  the  Itoxnan 
alphabet  of  21  letters. 

1.  Plut.  quaest.  rom.  59,  p.  278  D  wpuros  dW^^  ypafifiaToiiicurKaXtiop  2r6/>iof 
Kap/9KXiot,  dreXtf^epof  Kap^Xlov  rod  wpurov  yafieHjw  iK^a\6pTot,  The  authorities 
fluctuate  between  519/285  and  524/280  as  the  date  of  this  first  (arbitrary)  divorce ; 
see  BiTscHL,  Parerga  68.  On  Carvilius'  alphabet  see  above  p.  1^.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 
226.  HJoBDdkN,  Beitr.  &  Gtesch.  der  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  151.  LHavet,  rev.  d. 
phiL  2  (1878),  17. 

129.  Among  the  prose  Inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  the 
SC.  de  BacchanaJibus  is  the  most  prominent,  both  in  language 
and  in  its  subject-matter.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
number  of  these  documents  is  but  small,  and  that  their  signifi- 
cance belongs  either  to  political  history  or  to  the  history  of  the 
alphabet. 

1.  The  80.  (more  correctly  epistula  consulum  ad  Teuranos)  de  Bacchanalibus 
oL  iH'^m  66^186  is  copied  and  explained  e.g.  OIL.  1. 196.    Prise.  liat.  Mon.  pi. 
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18  (in  facsimile).  Brums,  fontes  »  161.  DDE.  97.  WWeissbrodt,  obss.  in  8C.  de 
Bacc.,  Braunsb.  1879;  misoell.  epigr.  nmnism.  gramm.,  Bratmsb.  1888, 10;  Phil.  89, 
RSa— On  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a.  566/189  see  §  128,  8.— Among  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  belong  to  this  period  GIL.  1,  86  on  L.  Cornelius  8cipio, 
quaestor  587/167,  f  c  698/161,  and  perhaps  ib.  n.  86  (c.  600/164  ?)  on  Scipio  Asiagenus. 

2.  Decree  of  the  praetor  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f .  (cos.  698/166  ?)  to  the  Tiburtines  (a. 
596/159  ?),  CIL.  1,  201.  Brums,  font. »  157.  DIE.  806.  FBCchelkr,  JJ.  105,  568. 
For  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  (from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war)  which  it  is  possible  to  date,  see  the  CIL.  1,  580-589.  DIE.  1,  98  sqq. 
Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  from  Luceria  and  Spoletium,  threatening  with 
punishment  for  the  desecration  of  a  sacred  grove,  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  linguistic  forms.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  205  and  EBormamn  in  the  miscellanea 
Capitolina  (Borne  1879),  6  (and  bull.  d.  inst.  arch.  1879,67).  DIE.  1,  94,  96.  Brums, 
fontes  iur.  rom.  ^  241.  BCcheler,  BhM.  85,  627.  MBri^al,  m6m«  de  la  soc.  de  lin- 
guist. 4  (1881),  878.  HJoRDAM,  quaestt.  Umbr.,  KOnigsb.  1882 ;  ann.  delP  inst.  66,  6. 
A  8C.  of  the  year  584/170,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  town  of  Thisbe  in  Boeotia, 
is  preserved  only  in  a  Greek  translation:  Ephem.  epigr.  1,  278.  2,  102.  Brums, 
fontes  >  152. 

B.    THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY  U.C. 

(158-64  B.C.). 

130.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  (601/163 
-620/134)  are  in  the  history  of  Eome  taken  up  with  wars, 
especially  the  Lusitanian  (601/163-620/134,  Viriathus)  and  the 
Numantine  (611/143-621/133),  in  the  shameftil  conduct  of  which 
the  consequences  of  the  year  606/146  (Carthage,  Corinth)  already 
appear.  Literary  studies  were,  therefore,  very  insignificant 
during  this  period. 

131.  These  twenty  years  produced  orators  in  Afiricanus  the 
Younger,  Laelius  the  Younger,  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  M.  Lepidus,  Furius  Philus,  Q.  Metellus  Macedonious,  and 
minor  ones,  e.g.  the  two  Mummii. 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Africanus  (minor),  bom  569/185  (KFBoth, 
BhM.  12, 188),  cos.  607/147  and  620/184,  censor  612/142,  f  625/129;  PBE.  2,  662. 
Cic.  Brut.  82  C.  Ixielius  et  P.  Africanus  in  primia  eloquenUs,  quorum  exitant  arationet, 
Lael.  96  quanta  Ula  (Scipionis)  fuit  gravilas^  quanta  in  orcUione  tnaie$Uu!  .  .  .  9ed 
.  .  .  est  in  nuxnihus  oratio.  Cf.  Mur.  58.  de  inv.  1,  5.  de  or.  1,  216.  Brut.  258, 
off.  1, 116.  Scipionis  oreUiuncuIae  excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius,  according  to  Fbomtx) 
84  Nab.  Among  the  fragments  of  his  speeches  (Meyer,  or.  fr.  1, 101)  there  are  two 
somewhat  more  extensive,  ap.  Gell.  6, 11,  9.  Macb.  8, 14,  7.  Most  of  them  very 
bitterly  criticise  the  spreading  corruption  of  morals.  On  his  delivery  see  Cic.  de 
or.  1,  256  muUi  orcUores  fuerunl,  ut  Ulum  Scipionem  audimtis  et  Ladium^  qui  omnia 
sermone  (conversational  manner)  cot^ficerentpaullo  intentiore, — Aemilius  Paulus*  care 
for  the  Greek  education  of  his  children :  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  6 ;  Plin.  NH.  86, 185.  Of 
the  Macedonian  spoils  fi6ifa  rd  /3i/3X/a  tov  pa<n\iun  (Perseus)  <f>i\oypafifMTovffi  roTt  vUatw 
iT4rp€\lfep  i^€\i<r$at  (Plut.  Aem.  P.  28).  Africanus  possessed  much  general  culture : 
Cic.  Tuso,  1, 6  OaUxnUj  Africanum,  Laelium  dodos  fuisse  traditum  est,     2,  62  smnper 
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Afrieanus  SoercUieum  Xenophontem  in  manibiu  hahehat :  especially  the  Kt&pw  watitla, 
Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1, 1,  23.  C.  Fannius  in  Annalibus  ascribed  to  Lim  (Socratic)  irony; 
cf.  §  187,  4.  Cic.  Acad.  2,  15.  de  or.  2,  270.  Brut.  299.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Polybios,  PoLYB.  82, 9  sq. ;  and  Panaitios,  Cic.  Acad.  2,  5.  p.  Mur.  66.  cf .  de  or.  2, 154. 
Vellei.  1, 13,  8.  Plut.  c.  principibus  esse  philos.  1.  12  (4, 117  Wytt.);  apophthegm. 
Scip.  min.  18,  14  (1,  797  W.).  Friendship  with  C.  Laelins  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22. 
HoR.  S.  2, 1,  71),  Terence  (§  108,  5)  and  Lucilius  (§  148, 1  and  8).  Mommsen,  BG.  2f^ 
82.429. 

2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  Allobrogicns,  nephew  of  the  younger  Scipio  Afrieanus 
(cos.  688/121;  PRE.  6,  2915,  46),  recited  the  funeral  speech  on  Afrieanus  (his 
uncle),  Cic.  Mur.  75,  which  had  been  written  by  C.  Laelius,  who  afterwards 
published  it  under  his  own  name ;  see  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  p.  Mil.  16,  p.  283  Or. : 
Buper  Africani  laudibui  eacaiat  orcUio  C.  Laeli  Sapientisj  qua  usus  videtur  Q,  I'^cUnM 
Mciximua  in  laudeUums  martui  Scipionia,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  841  (Q,  Tuheroni  [§  188,  2] 
Africanum  avunculum  laudanti  tcripait  C.  Lctdius)  appears  to  confuse  two  nephews 
of  Afr. 

8.  C.  Laelius  (Sapiens),  son  of  Laelius  the  elder  §  128,  5,  a  few  years  older 
than  Aemilianus  (Cic.  de  rep.  1,  18  Ladium  quod  aetate  antecedehat  obaervahcA 
in  parenlia  loco  Scipio;  cf.  Lael.  104);  cos.  614/140.  PBE.  4,  725.— Cic.  Brut.  84 
ingenij  litterarunk,  ehquentiaey  aapientiae  denique^  etai  utrique  (Afrieanus  and  Laelius) 
primaa,  priorea  tttmen  lubenter  deferunl  Laelio,  Cf.  ib.  82  (above  n.  1)  and  de  or.  1, 
255.  Brut.  83  plurimum  tribuitur  ambobua^  dicendi  tamen  laua  eat  in  Laelio  illuatrior^ 
at  aratio  Laalii  de  eoUegiia  non  melior  quam  de  muUia  quam  volea  Scipionia ;  .  .  . 
muUo  tamen  vetuatior  et  horridior  ille  quam  Scipio,  de  or.  1, 58  Ser,  Galbae  et  ,  ,  , 
C.  Laelio^  quoa  conatcU  dicendi  gloria  praeatitiaae.  Brut.  94  hanc  6b  cauaam  (because 
Laelius  limatiua  dicendi  conaectabatur  genua)  videtur  Laeli  m.ena  apirare  etiam  in 
aerijjtiay  CMJbae  autem  via  occidiaae,  295  de  Laelio^  cuiua  tu  oratione  negaa  fieri 
quidquam  poaae  dulciua^  addia  etiam  neado  quid  auguatiua,  nomine  noa  capia  aummi 
viri  vUaeque  elegantiaaimae  veriaaimia  laudibua,  Cf .  de  rep.  6,  2  (oralioy  Laeli  quam 
omnea  habemua  in  manibua,  ND.  8,  48  in  ilia  aureola  oratiuncvla.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  accusations  by  Laelius,  but  of  political  speeches,  defences  and  panegyrics 
(see  n.  2).  Cf.  HMeyer,  orat.  fr.*  p.  96.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentii  fabulae  propter 
elegantiam  aermonia  putabantur  a  C,  Laelio  acribi ;  cf .  §  108,  5 ;  fin.  2,  24  Diogenem 
atoicum  aduleacena^  poat  autem  Panaetium  audierat  Laeliua,  From  his  philosophical 
tendencies  he  was  called  ao^s  (Lucil.  ib.)  or  Sapiens  (Brut.  218.  ojffl  2,  40.  8, 16). 
Perhaps  Coelius  Antipater  dedicated  his  history  to  him  ?    See  §  187,  5. 

4.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  bom  c.  565/189  (aetate  paulum  Aw— Laelius  and 
Afrieanus  the  Younger — cnUecedena  he  is  styled  by  Cic.  Brut.  82),  censured  on 
account  of  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  committed  by  him  in  Lusitania  (a.  604/150). 
In  spite  of  this  he  was  consul  a.  610/144.  PBE.  6, 1494.  Cic.  Brut.  82  states  that  he 
was  the  first  Boman  orator  who  employed  artificial  figures  {ut  egrederetur  a  propoaito 
omandi  cauaoj  ,  .  ,  ut  communibua  loda  uteretur)^  perhaps  in  order  to  hide  his 
bad  cause.  He  who  was  praised  as  divinua  homo  in  dicendo  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
ignarua  legum^  haeaitana  in  maiorum  inatitutiaj  rudia  in  iure  civil.i  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40). 
His  delivery  was  remarkable  for  great  vivacity :  in  agendo  .  .  .  vehemena  atque 
incenaua^  Brut.  88 ;  indtata  et  gravia  et  vehevnena  oratio^  ib.  98 ;  IcUerihua  et  clamx>re 
eontenddrnty  de  or.  1,  255 ;  nihil  leniter  dixit,  or.  106 ;  cf.  Brut.  86  atrocior  <icriorque 
Laelio;  89  eUgantia  in  Laelio^  via  in  Oalba;  de  or.  8,  28  gravitatem  Africanua, 
lenitaiem  Laeliua,  aaperitatem  Galba,  profiuena  quiddam  habuit  Carbo  et  canorum. 
Therefore  his  speeches  made  less  impression  when  read  (Brut.  93  sq.).  His  style 
was  also  less  polished  (exiliorea  orationea  aunt  et  redolentea  magia  antiquUatem  quam 
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aut  Laelii  aut  ScipionU  aut  etiam  ipaius  CcUanis ;  itaque  evanuerunt^  vtx  torn  ut 
appareant,  Brut.  82 ;  cf .  ib.  295.  Tag.  diaL  18).  Of  the  trib.  pi.  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  prosecuted  Galba  (605/145)  for  maladministration  (see  above),  Cicero 
says  (Brut.  90) :  Libonem  rum  infanUm  video  fui99e^  ut  ex  orationibuB  ^ue  inUllegi 
potest, 

5.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  qui  est  Porcina  dictus  (Cic.  Brut.  95),  oos.  617/187; 
PBE.  1*,  857.  Cic.  1.1.  iadem  temporibua  fere  quibue  GeUha^  eed  pavlo  minor  natu^ 
et  eummus  orator  est  habitus  et  fuit,  ut  apparel  ex  orationibus^  scriptor  sane  bonus. 
Cf.  ib.  295.  888.  But  he  too  shared  Galba^s  ignorance  of  the  law  (de  or.  1,  40). 
Aemilius  Forcina  orator^  in  oratione  uli  lex  Aemilia  abrogetur,  Pbisciam.  GL.  2,  474. 
CoRNiF.  ad.  Her.  4,  7  alleUis  exemplis  ...  a  Laelio  (n.  8),  a  Seipione  (n.  1),  CMba 
(n.  4),  Porcina.    Quoted  also  GL.  5,  590,  8. 

6.  L.  Furius  Philus  (cos.  618/186)  perbene  UUine  loqui  putabatur  litleratiusque 
quam  ceteris  Cic.  Brut.  108.  He  was  a  friend  of  Africanus  the  Younger,  and 
familiar  with  learned  Greeks  (de  or.  2, 154).  He  is  quoted  de  leg.  agr.  2,  64  along 
with  Cato  and  Laelius  among  the  men  of  wisdom  (sapientes)  inspired  by  the  Stoa ; 
cf.  de  or.  2, 154.  p.Mur,  66.  de  rep.  8,  5.  He  was  perhaps  (MHiuiTZ,  JJ.  88,  54)  the 
author  of  a  treatise  founded  on  the  sacred  law,  and  is  referred  to  Macbob.  8.  8,  9, 
6  sqq.  carmen  (quo  di  evocantur)  quod  ille  (Sammonious  Berenus)  m  in  cujusdam 
Purii  vetustissimo  libro  repperisse  professus  est, 

7.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  cos.  611/148,  censor  628/181,  f  689/115 ; 
a  political  adversary  of  Africanus  minor ;  PBE.  2,  28.  MWkndb,  de  Caeciliis  Met. 
(Bonn  1875)  86.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Q,  MeteUus  ^  ,  ,  in  primis  est  habitus  eloquens 
.  .  .  cuius  et  ali€ie  sunt  orcUiones  et  contra  TL  Cfracchum  exposita  est  in  C.  Panni 
annalibus.    Cf.  §  141,  2. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  94fuerunt  etiam  in  orcUorum  num^ro  fnedioerium  L.  et  8p,  Mummii 
fratreSy  quorum  exstant  amborum  oraliones;  simplex  quidem  Lucius  et  antiquus^ 
Spurius  autem  nihilo  ille  quidem  omalior^  sed  tamen  astrictior ;  fuit  enim  doctus  ex 
discipiina  Stoicorum,  Lucius  was  cos.  606/ 146  and  destroyed  Corinth ;  PBE.  5, 199 ; 
see  §  168,  7.  His  younger  brother  Spurius  accompanied  him  as  legate  to  Achaia, 
and  wrote  episiclas  versiculis  faeelis  ad  familiares  missas  a  Corintho  (Cic.  Att.  18, 
6,4).    Cf.  §25, 1. 

9.  Cic.  Brut.  94  muUae  sunt  Sp.  (Fostumii)  AUnni  (cos.  606/148)  orationes.^ 
For  others  see  §  182,  4.  §  188,  4  and  5. 

V    132.  The  historians  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th 

century  u.c.  still  clung  to  the  manner  of  the  older  Annalists, 

but  followed  Cato's  example  in  writing  Latin.     The  earliest  of 

z'  them  was  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  the  most  important  L.  Calpumius 

^Piso  Frugi ;  both  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Some  and 

concluding  with  their  own  time.    Besides  these,  Fabius  Maximus 

/Servilianus  belongs  to  this  period.      Trebius  Niger  wrote  on 

subjects  in  natural  history,  as  did  the  Spaniard  Turranius  Gracilis 

(date  uncertain). 

1.  L.  is  caUed  Hemina  in  Pbibc.  GL.  2, 482, 15.  Schol.  Yeboh.  Aen.  2, 717.  p. 
91  K.— Cknsosim.  d.  n.  17,  11  (concerning  the  fourth  secular  games) :  at  JPiso 
censorius  et  Cn,  GelliuSf  sed  et  Cassius  Hemina^  qui  itto  tempore  vivebai^  poet  awsmm 
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fctdoB  tertium  adfirmarU,  viz.  606/146.  Cass,  is  called  vetustissimus  auctor  anruUium 
in  Pliny  NH.  18,  84 ;  cf.  29, 12  Cassius  Hemina  ex  arUiquissiviis  auctor  est  primum 
e  medicis  venisse  Homam  €tc.  The  quotation  Cassius  Hemina  de  censoribus  libr.  11. 
(ap.  NoM.  846,  22)  is  not  incredible.  (MHebtz.  de  hist.  1871,  p.  2  sq.)  Of  his 
historical  work,  called  both  Annates  and  Historiae^  four  books  are  quoted.  The 
oldest  history  was  treated  extensively  in  b.  1,  comprising  also  other  towns  of  Italy. 
The  fourth  book  was  entitled  betlum  punicum  posterior  (cf .  prior  helium  and  foedus 
prior  ap.  Claud.  Quadr.  quoted  by  Prisc.  GL.  2,  847,  7) ;  the  third  book  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  while  the  second  may  have  con- 
tained a  short  resume  of  the  Boman  history  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  (Vahlkn, 
£nn.  p.  LI  n.).  As  Pliny  in  his  list  of  authorities  quotes  him  at  book  xii  (arborum 
naturae),  xiv  (de  peregrinis  arboribus  et  unguentis),  xxxii  (on  remedies),  he 
seems  also  to  have  taken  in  various  curiosities.  Also  sacerdotal  and  juridical 
works,  and  attempts  at  etymology.  Fragments  of  his  works,  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  apart  from  those  of  other  Cassii,  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  95 ;  fragm. 
68.    Concerning  him  Schweoler,  BG.  1,  87.    HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxviii. 

2.  On  the  historian  Libo  see  §  172,  6. 

8.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  cos.  612/142.  Macr.  1,  16,  25  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus  pontif ex  in  libro  XII  negat  oportere  atro  die  parentare.  Possibly 
a  confusion  with  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor  (§  188, 8).  Schol.  Yeron.  ad  Greorg.  8,  7  .  .  . 
Servilianus  hiHoriarum  scriptor,  Serv.  Yerg.  Aen.  1,  8  Fabius  Maximus  anndtium 
primo,  DioiTTS.  ant.  1,  7  At  ol  irpdf  aAruv  iTaivo^fUPOi  ^Ytafiaiiaw  tri/r/ypa^ay,  Il6pKUJ9  re 
Kirtaw  kuX  #d/9iof  Md^t/tof  koL  OitoKkpiot  k  *kinui>t  etc.  As  Polyb.  8,  8  seems  to  know 
no  other  historian  of  the  gens  Fabia  besides  Fabius  Pictor,  Servilianus  appears  to 
have  begun  to  write  only  in  his  later  years.  WHablsss,  de  Fabiis  87,  cf .  ib.  p.  8. 
HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxii  and  114;  fragm.  76. 

4.  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  trib.  pi.  605/149,  cos.  621/188,  censor  probably 
684/120  (censorius,  n.  1.  Plin.  NH.  18,  87 ;  cf.  Uifftaw  AtOxios  6  rifiriruc^  in  Dionts.  2, 
88.  89.  12,  4).  Perhaps  the  pupil  of  Panaitios?  Philodem.  syntax,  philosoph. 
stoic,  in  the  rivista  di  philoL  8,  544.  6i  .  caN  is  probably  to  be  completed  Uelatay 
(MHebtz).  The  adversary  of  the  Gracchi.  Piso^s  historical  work  began  with 
Aeneas,  if  his  name  is  rightly  completed  Schol.  Yeron.  Aen.  2,  717  additur  etiam  a 
L,  Cassia  et  (^Pisoney  censorio  etc.  It  reached  in  the  7th  book  at  least  to  a.  608/146 
(Censobin.  17, 11).  Annales  is  generally  given  as  the  title ;  Plin.  only  says  1.1. : 
L.  Piso  censorius  primo  commentariorum :  hence  OJahn  (Lpz.  Ber.  1848,  429)  and 
PlCss,  de  Cine.  28  (in  Dionysius  also)  distinguish  two  Pisos,  while  MHertz 
(philologisch-klinischer  Streifzug,  1849, 15)  distinguishes  at  least  a  second  work  of 
this  Piso  (of  antiquarian  contents) ;  cf.  for  the  other  view  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 
cxciii.  Piso  certainly  did  not  lack  veracity  (gr<Mvis  auctor  he  is  styled  by  Pliny 
NH.  2, 140)  and  the  references  to  him,  which  are  especially  frequent  in  the  first 
two  books  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  do  not  always  show  good  taste,  but  show  on  the 
whole  simple  and  sober  honesty,  and  also  a  tinge  of  rationalism  antipathetic  to 
Niebuhr^s  romantic  mind.  Cicero^s  judgment  on  Piso^s  style  is  unfavourable,  but 
Gellius,  a  professed  admirer  of  archaic  style,  pronounces  the  unmethodical  se- 
quence of  his  sentences  to  be  charming.  Brut.  106  Piso  et  causeu  egU  et  multarum 
legum  out  auctor  out  dissuasor  fuit,  isque  et  orationes  reliquity  quae  iam  evanuerunt^ 
et  anrndUs  sane  exUiier  scriptos,  Cf.  de  leg.  1,  6.  de  or.  2,  51  sqq.  (above  §  87,  5). 
On  the  other  hand  Gellius  7,  9, 1  res  perquom  pure  et  venuste  narrata  a  Pisone, 
11, 14, 1  simplicissima  suavitats  et  rei  et  orationis  L.  Piso  Frugi  usus  est  in  primo 
amudi.  His  two  instances  show  that  Piso  indulged  in  anecdotes ;  Pliny  quotes 
him  among  his  authorities  at  book  2  sq.  (geography),  8  (animals),  12  to  18  (on 
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trees),  28  and  29  (medicine),  83  sq.  (metals),  86  (stones).  Cf.  n.  1.  Fragments  in 
HPeteb  rell.  1,  118 ;  fragm.  76.  Likbaldt,  de  L.  Calpnrnio  Pisone  annalium 
scriptore,  Namnb.  1886.  Schwbolxb,  BG.  1,  88.  HPbteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxtiii. 
CAldemhoven,  Herm.  5,  151.  LKxllbb,  d.  2.  pnn.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen  (Marb.  1875) 
127,  and  for  the  opposite  view  OGilbebt,  Gutt.  GA.  1875, 848.  HVibck,  d.  Quellen 
des  Liv.  und  Dionys.  Strassb.  1877,  attempts  to  prove  that  Liv.  2, 1-21,  82-88  are 
derived  from  Piso.  Klimke,  Diod.  n.  d.  rOm.  Annalistik,  KOnigshUtte  0/S.  1881 
maintains  that  Diodonis^  Bomaa  history  is  based  on  Piso.  LCoum,  Phil.  42, 1 
shares  this  view. 

5.  Plim.  NH.  9, 89  L,  LucuUo  proconnde  Baeticae  (a.  604/150)  comperta  de  polypii 
quae  Trebius  Niger  e  eomilibue  eiua  prodidit,  Cf.  ib.  98  ut  ipaiua  Trebi  verbis  uiar, 
ib.  80  Tr,  N,  and  10,  40  Trebiua  auctor  eat.  He  is  named  as  an  authority  for  book 
8,  9  (de  aquatilium  natura)  and  for  book  82  (medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  is 
quoted  82, 15. 

6.  Plin.  NH.  8,  8  a  vico  Mellaria  Hiapaniae  ad  promunturium  A/ricae  AUmm^ 
auctore  Turranio  ChracUe  iuxta  genito.  Hence  he  is  placed  first  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  8,  and  also  to  b.  9  (cf.  n.  5),  and  to  book  18  (naturae  frugum).  Cf.  9,  11 
Turremius  prodidit  expidsam  heluam  in  Qadilano  liUtre,  18,  75  in  Baetica  el  Africa 
(hordei  genus)  glabrum  appeUat  Turrcmiue,  The  date  of  the  Turranius  here  intro- 
duced is  unknown.  OHibschfeld,  Phil.  29,  27,  considers  it  not  improbable  that 
he  may  be  identified  with  C.  Turranius  (praef.  annonae  under  Tiberius  and  still 
under  Claudius,  f  about  48  a.d.  when  almost  a  centenarian ;  PBE.  6,  2256,  6)  and 
even  with  the  dilettante  writer  of  tragedies  of  the  same  name  (§  254,  8  ad  fin.). 

7.  For  Plin.  books  81  and  82  a  certain  Somatius  (quoted  82,  68)  is  mentioned 
ind.  auct.  as  well  as  lacchus  (§  41, 1  ad  fin.). 

133.  These  twenty  years  possess  great  jurists  in  Manias 
Manilius,  M.  Junius  Brutus,  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  especially  in 
P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  cos.  a.  621/133,  an  acute  thinker,  of  an  easy 
and  studious  disposition,  rather  than  a  man  of  action ;  it  was  he 
who  finished  the  official  Annales  and  perhaps  published  them 
in  book  form.  They  were  eminent  writers  on  their  subjects, 
especially  Manilius  as  the  framer  of  deeds  of  purchase.  Scaevola's 
brother  also,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  cos.  633/131,  was  a 
legal  authority,  and  so  was  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

1.  M\  Manilius,  cos.  605/149,  one  of  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor. — Pompon. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  89  poet  hot  (Gato  and  his  son)  fuerunt  P.  Mucins  et  Brutus  et  Manilius 
qui  fundaverunt  ius  civile,  ex  his  ,  ,  ,  lihellos  reliquit  .  .  .  Manilius  tres  (see  Ziu- 
MEHN,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Priv.-B.  1,  276),  et  exstant  volumina  seripta^  Manilii  manunienta. 
Cic.  de  or.  1,  246  Manilianas  venalium  vendendorum  leges  ediscere,  Varro  SB.  2, 8, 5 
Manilius  scriptum  reliquit  sic  (the  formula  of  sponsio  concerning  the  purchase  of 
goats),  ib.  2,  5,  11  paulo  verbosius  haec  (formula  of  stipulation)  qui  Manilii  actiones 
aequuntur,  2,  7,  6  emtio  equina  similis  fere  ac  loum,  ,  ,  ,  ut  in  Manilii  aetianibus 
sunt  peracripta,  LL.  7, 105  nexum  Manilius  scribit  omne  quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur. 
(In  Varro  BE.  and  LL.  the  best  M8S.  always  give  Mamiliua.)  Cic.  fin.  1, 12  diaae- 
retur  inter  principea  dvilatia^  P.  Scaecolam  Maniumque  Manilium^  ab  iiaque  M.  Brutua 
diaaentiet.  .  .  .  noaque  ea  acripta  ,  .  .  legimtia  lUtenter,  Fam.  7,22  ut  aeirea  id  .  .  . 
Sex,  Adiunif  M,  Manilium,  M.  Brutum  aenaiaae,    Cf .  ib.  7, 10,  2.     p.  Caecin.  ijQaiut 
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Manilius  sUUuebat^  sic  e$t  tudiceUum.  Gell.  17,  7,  8  Q.  Scaevola  patrem  suum  et 
Bruium  et  Manilium,  viroe  adprime  dodos^  quaesxsae  ail  etc.  Dig.  41,  2,  8,  8  Brutus 
et  ManUius  putant  etc.  As  a  jurist  he  is  called  in'r  prudena  by  Cic.  rep.  1, 18,  cf. 
Brut.  106  nee  multo  minus  ^than  P.  Scaevola)  prudenter  (loqui  putabiUur)  AT,  Mani- 
lius,  de  or.  3,  188  itT.  ManUium  .  .  .  vidimus  transversa  amhulantemforo,  quod  ertU 
insigne  eum  qui  id  facerei  /acere  cioibus  omnibus  consUii  sui  copiam.  Huschke, 
iurispr.  anteiust.  *  5.  ^ 

2.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  iuria  peritissimus  (Cic.  Brut.  130 ;  cf .  175 ;  iuris  civUis  in 
primis  peritus^  off.  2,  50).  Pompon.  1.1.  89  he  is  called  praetorius  and  it  is  stated  of 
him  septem  libeUos  reliquit.  On  the  other  hand  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55,  228  tres  Bruii  de 
iure  civili  libroa  trUms  Ugendos  dedit,  p.  Cluent.  141  tres  excitavit  recitatores  cum 
singulis  Itbris  quos  M.  Brutus  ,  .  ,  de  iure  civili  reliquit.  Quint.  6,  8,  44  tris  exct- 
lavit  lectores  hisque  (M.  Bruti)  dudogos  dedit  legendos.  The  form  of  the  dialogue 
appears  from  Cic.  de  or.  2,  224,  where  it  is  also  said  ex  libro  tertio^  in  quo  finem 
scribendi  fecit  (M.  Brutus) ;  tot  enim^  ut  audivi  Scaevolam  dicere^  sunt  veri  Bruti 
libri,  ie.  Scaevola  was  of  opinion  that  the  four  other  books  were  continuations  of 
the  original  work  by  a  jurist  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  Cf.  ZiiofERN,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
Priv.-B.  1,  276. — Cic.  de  or.  2, 142  video  in  Catonis  (the  younger)  et  in  Bruti  libris 
nominatim  fere  referrfquid  alicui  de  iure  viro  aut  mulieri  responderint./GKLu  6, 15, 1. 
17,  7,  8.    Dig.  49,  15,  4  (inter  Brutum  et  Scaevolam  varie  tractatum  est), 

3.  Cic  Brut.  81  Ser.  Fulvius  (cos.  619/185)  et  una  Ser,  Fabius  Picfor  et  iuris  et 
litterarum  et  antiquitatis  bene  peritus,  Gell.  1,  12, 14  in  libro  I  Fcdni  Pictoris  quae 
verba  pontificem  maximum  dicere  oporteat  .  .  .  scriptum  est,  10,  15,  1  item  castus 
multiplices  {flaminis  Dialis),  quos  in  libris  qui  de  sacerdatibus  puUicis  compositi  sunt, 
item  in  FMi  Pictoris  primo  scriptos  legimus.  Now.  544  Fab,  Pict.  libr,  XVI  (the 
formula  follows).  228  Varro :  commentario  veteri  Fabii  Pictoris  legi  (the  rule 
follows).  Fbst.  250  puilia  saoca  esse  ad  portum  qui  sit  secundum  Tiberim  ait  Fabius 
Pictor,  quern  locum  putctt  Laheo  (the  jurist  Antistius  Labeo)  did  etc.  Macr.  8,  2,  8 
Veranius  (§  199,  6)  ex  primo  W/ro  Pictoris  (cf.  §  49,  6).  Nonius  518  Idem  (preceded 
by  a  quotation  from  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor)  iuris  pontijicii  libro  Illy  con- 
fusing the  two  of  the  same  name.  See  above  §  116,  7.  Gellius  also  seems  from  his 
way  of  quoting  it  to  have  ascribed  the  work  de  iure  pontificio  to  the  famous 
annalist  Fabius  Pictor.  Cf.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  p.  clzxix.  111.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust.  ^  2.    MHertz.  JJ.  85,  47. 

4.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  6  po/ju>SeiKTrjs  (Plut.  Gracch.  9),  cos.  621/188;  PRE.  6, 
181.  He  and  his  brother  Crassus  (n.  5)  sided  with  Ti.  Gracchus  (Cic.  acad.  pr.  2, 
18). — ^Pompon.  1.1.  89  (see  n,  1).  Supposing  the  order  there  (Mucius,  Brutus, 
Manilius)  to  be  not  appreciative  but  chronological,  Pomponius  would  appear  to 
confound  the  father  and  the  son ;  see  PBE.  1.1. 182.  Pompon.  1.1.  relates  moreover 
ex  his  P.  Mucius  etiam  decern  libellos  reliquit  .  .  .  illi  duo  (Manilius  and  P.  Mucius) 
amtulares  fuerunt,  P,  autem  Mucius  etiam  pontifex  maximus.  The  latter  at  least 
after  681/128;  see  Cic.  de  dom.  186.  As  such  he  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
the  writing  of  the  official  Annals  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  which  had  become 
unnecessary  on  account  of  the  private  annalists ;  they  extended  at  least  only  usque 
ad  P,  Mucium  pontificem  maximum  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  52).  At  the  same  time  he  would 
seem  to  have  superintended  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  Annals  as  far  as 
they  existed ;  see  §  76,  2  and  8.  Moicmsen,  EG.  2«,  458.  The  dignity  of  pontifex 
was  connected  with  legal  knowledge:  Cic.  de  leg.  2,  47  (cf.  52):  .  .  .  Scaevolae 
(father  and  son,  the  latter  cos.  659/95),  pontifices  ambo  et  eidem  iuris  peritissimi  (cf . 
de  leg.  2,  52).  saepe,  inquit  P^filiua,  ex  patre  audivi  pontificem  bonum  neminem  esse 
niei  qui  ius  civile  eognosset,    de  or.  1, 170  P,  Crassus,  iUe  Dives  .  .  .  cum  P,  Scaevolae 
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frater  easet^  solitiu  eat  ei  peraaepe  dicere,  neque  ilium  in  iure  civUi  aatia  facere  poaae 
niai  dicendi  copiam  aaaumpaiaaet  .  .  .  neque  ae  ante  cauacu  amicorum  tractare  atque 
agere  coepiaae  quam  iua  eivUe  didiciaaet.  Brut.  106  l^Uine  Icqui  putabcUur  ...  P. 
Scaevola  valde  pruderUur  et  cuiute^  paulo  etiam  copioaiua,  .  de  or.  1,  240  (of  Crassus) 
id  quod  ipae  diceret  et  in  P,  Mucii,  frcUria  aui^  libria  et  in  Sex,  Aelii  commentariia 
aeriplum  protuliaae.  The  existing  instances  of  his  decisions  and  sayings  prove  him 
to  be  as  careful  in  defining  (Cic.  top.  24.  29.  87.  88)  as  powerful  in  casuistry  (Cjc. 
de  leg.  2,  57.  fin.  1, 12.  Gell.  17,  7,  8.  Dig.  24,  8,  66  pr.  49, 15,  4.  50, 7, 17 ;  cf .  47, 
4,  1,  15),  especially  also  in  pointing  out  how  laws  might  be  avoided  in  a  legal 
manner  (Gic.  leg.  2,  58).  But  it  was  only  by  a  party  view  that  Nasica  attributed 
to  him  the  principle  Jiat  iuatitia^  pereat  mundua  (Yal.  Max.  872,  17  turn  Scipio 
N€uica :  quanianiy  inquit,  eonauly  dum  iuria  ordinem  aequitur,  id  agit  ul  cum  omnilma 
legibua  romanum  imperium  carruat  etc.).  Butilius  Bufus  (cos.  649/105)  was  trained 
by  intercourse  with  him ;  see  §  142,  2 ;  his  most  brilliant  pupil,  however,  was  his 
son,  COS.  659/95  (§  154, 1).— Bemains:  Huschke,  iurispr.  ^  6.  ASchneidee,  die  drei 
Scaevola  Cic's,  Mttnch.  1879. 

5.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianns,  own  brother  of  the  preceding,  but 
adopted  by  P.  Crassus  (cos.  549/205;  see  §  128,  4);  cos.  628/181,  f  624/180;  PRE. 

^  4, 1057. — Gell.  1,  18,  10  ia  Crcuaua  .  .  .  tradilur  hahuiaae  quinque  rerum  bonarum 

maxima  et  praecipua :  quod  eaaet  ditiaaimua^  quod  nobUiaaimua,  quod  eloquentiaaimua, 
quod  iuriaconauUiaaimuaj  quod  pontifex  maximua,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  216  P.  Craaaua  idem 
fuil  eloquena  et  iuria  peritua  (likewise  Brut.  127.  Cato  50) ;  ib.  240  fuit  Craaaua  in 
numero  diaerlorum,  aed  par  Chtbae  (§  181,  4)  nuUo  modo;  ib.  170  (see  n.  4).  Brut. 
96  P.  Craaaum  valde  probatum  oratorem  .  .  .  accepimua,  qui  et  ingenio  valuit  et  atudio 
et  habuit  quaadam  etiam  domeaticcu  diaciplinaa,  nam  .  .  .  cum  eaaet  P.  Mud  (cos. 
b79ll7b)jUiua  frcUremque  haberet  P.  Scaevciam  (n.  4)  domi  iua  civile  cognoverat,  in 
eo  induatriam  constat  aummam  /uiaae  maximamque  grcUiam,  cum  et  conauJeretur 
plurimum  et  diceret.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  jurists  but  with  the  praenomen 
L.  (probably  by  confusion  with  the  orator  L.  Crassus,  §  152, 8)  and  wrongly  placed 
(after  Sex.  Pompeius  and  others),  Pompoh.  dig.  1, 2, 2, 40  jL.  Craaaua,  frater  P.  Mucii 
(who  was  COS.  621/188,  see  n.  4),  qui  Mucianua  dictua  eat.  In  addition  see  Yal.  Max. 
8,  7,  6  P.  Craaaua,  cum  in  Aaiam  ad  Ariatonicum  regem  debellandum  conaul  veniaaet, 
tanta  cura  graecae  linguae  notitiam  comprehendU  ut  earn  in  quinque  diviaam  genera 
(Le.  dialects)  .  .  .  penitua  cognoaceret.  He  of  course  understood  Greek  thoroughly 
previous  to  this. 

6.  Vales.  Max.  9,  8,  2  O,  Figtdum  manauetiaaimum,  pacato  iuria  iudicio  {atudio  f) 
edeherrimum,  son  of  the  cos.  592/162  and  598/156,  but  who  did  not  himself  attain 
the  consulship;  hence  his  irritable  question  addressed  to  his  oonsultores:  an  voa 
conaulere  acitia,  conaulem  facere  neacitiaf 

134.  Among  poets  L.  Accius  (born  a.  684/170  at  Pisaurum, 
died  at  an  advanced  age)  is  especially  famous  as  the  author  of 
numerous  tragedies  imitated  firom  the  Greek.  The  choice  made 
by  Accins  manifests  a  just  appreciation  of  the  genuine  tragic  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  a  certain  predilection  for  romantic  incidents  and 
the  Trojan  legends.  These  fragments  are  in  a  lively  and  impas- 
sioned tone,  though  frequently  more  cleverly  turned  than  really 
pathetic.  He  dealt  also  with  original  Eoman  subjects  in  his 
praetextae  Aeneadae  s.  Decius  and  Brutus.    In  prose  he  composed 
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nine  books  Didascalicon,  Pragmaticon  libri,  Annales  and  Parerga. 
Besembling  Ennius  in  versatility  of  forms  and  subject,  liberal 
thought  and  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  Accius  surpassed 
his  predecessor  in  accuracy  and  polish. 

1.  HiKBON.  on  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  1878=615/139  Z.  Accitu  tragoediarum  scriptor 
darus  habetur^  naiua  Mancino  et  Serrano  cost.  (584/170)  paret^ibus  libertinis  et  8en% 
torn.  Paeuvio  Tarenti  sua  tcripta  recUavit.  a  quo  et  fundus  Accianus  iuxia  Pisaurum 
dicitur,  quia  illuc  inter  colonos  fuerat  (his  father,  as  the  deductio  happened  as  early 
as  570/184)  ex  urbe  deduetus,  Plin.  NH.  7,  128  also  mentions  the  poet  as  a  Pisan- 
rensis :  pretium  hominis  in  servitio  geniti  maximum  ad  hanc  diem  fuit  grammaticae 
artis  Zktphnin  Attio  (thus Detlefsen,  !BhM.  18,  286 :  dapkni  natio  the  MSS.)  Pisau- 
rense  vendente  et  M.  Seauro  principe  civiiatis  HS  VtV  licente.  The  instruction  of 
Accius  imparted  his  great  value  to  Daphnis  (§  41, 1. 142,  4).  His  father^s  patron 
was  perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the  knight  T.  Attius  (Accius)  of  Pisaurum,  the  accuser 
of  Clnentius  (§  179/15).  Accii  (and  Attii)  appear  on  inscriptions  from  Pisaurum, 
Oliyisbi  marm.  Pisaur.  1788.  The  forms  Accius  and  AUius  probably  differ 
dialectically.  In  the  MSS.  that  with  cc  greatly  preponderates  (see  LMCller^s 
Lucilius  p.  820) ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  inscriptions  the  spelling  of  this  name  with 
tt  is  far  the  more  frequent. — Portrait  of  Accius  on  a  contomiate :  Bernoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1, 289  (cf .  n.  2). 

2.  Gig.  Brut.  229  Accius  isdem  aedilihus  (c.  614/140)  ait  se  et  Pacuvium  docuisse 
fabulam^  cum  iUe  LXXX,  ipse  XXX  annos  natus  esset,  pArch.  27  D.  Brutus^  summus  vir 
et  imperalor  (cos.  616/188),  Accii  amicissimi  sui  carminibus  templorum  ac  monumen' 
torum  aditus  exomavit  suorum,  on  which  the  Schol.  Bob.  p.  859  observes  eius  versus 
Satumii  a  D,  Bruto  G€dlaeco  vestibulo  iempli  Martis  superscripti, — Corn  if.  ad  Her. 
"^^m^mimus  quidam  nomineUim  Accium  poetam  compellavit  in  scena.  cum  eo  Accius 
iniuriarum  egit.  hie  nihil  aliud  defendit  nisi  licere  nominari  eum  cuius  nomine 
scripta  dentur  agendo.  Gf.  ib.  2/19  P.  Mucius  (iudex)  eum  qui  L.  Accium  poetam 
nominavertU  condemnavit, — Plin.  NH.  34, 19  notatum  ah  auctoribus  et  L.  Accium  poe- 
tam in  Camenarum  aede  m^ucima  forma  statuam  sibi  posuisse^  eum  brevis  <idmodum 
fuisset. — Cic.  Brut.  ^X07  D.  Brutus  M.JUius^  ut  exfamiliari  eius  (cf.  leg.  2,  54)  L.  Accio 
poeta  sum  audire  solitus  etc.  According  to  this  passage  Cicero  knew  Accius  person- 
ally, and  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  him  on  literary  topics ;  this  supposes 
Cicero  to  have  been  at  least  20  years  of  age,  so  that  Accius  must  have  Hved 
till  about  668/86  and  have  attained  an  age  of  over  80  years.  Cic.  Phil.  1/to  re- 
ferring to  the  reproduction  of  Accius'  Tereus  (cf.  ad  Att.  16,  2,  3. 16,  5, 1)  in  the 
year  710/44:  nisi  forte  Accio  turn  plaudi  et  sexagesim4>  post  anno  paljnam  dari^  non 
Bruto  putatis.  Here  Cicero  is  reckoning  not  from  the  death  of  Accius,  but 
(roughly)  from  the  first  performance  of  the  TereuSj  which  accordingly  would  fall 
about  the  year  660/104,  about  Accius'  66th  yeiir. — Val.  Max.  3^^,  11  poeta  Accius 

Julio  Cctesari^  amplissimo  ac  florentissim^}  viro  (himself  the  author  of 
tragedies,  see  §  1^8^)  in  conlegium  poetarum  (§  9^,  7)  venienti  numquam  adsurrexit^ 
.  .  .  quod  in  comparatione  communium  studiorum  aliquanto  se  superiorem  esse 
eof^ideret.    Besides,  Accius  was  about  40  years  older  than  his  fellow-poet. 

8.  Quiirr.  5jJL8y  48  aiunt  Accium  interrogeUum,  cur  causas  non  ageretj  cum  apud 
eum  in  tragoediis  tanta  vis  esset  optime  respondendiy  hanc  reddidisse  rationem :  quod 
illie  ea  diceret  quae  ipse  veUet^  inforo  dicturi  adversarii  essent  quae  minima  vellet.  In 
Cic.  Plane.  59  he  is  called  gravis  et  ingeniosus  poeta ;  Sest.  120  summus  poeta.  The 
epithets  alius  (Hor.  £.  2, 1,  56),  animosi  oris  (Ovid.  am.  1, 15,  19)  etc.  express  his 
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tragic  qualities  in  a  general  manner.  Cf.  Gell.  18,  2,  2  cum  Petcuviua  .  .  .  Taren- 
tum  conceasisset,  AcciuSj  tunc  haud  parvo  tunior,  profic%9cen$  in  Afiam  cum  in  oppidum 
veniasetf  devertit  ad  Pacuvium  comiterque  invitatus  plu9culi9que  ah  eo  diebua  retentus 
tragoediam  8uam  cui  Atreu9  nomen  est  desidertxnti  legit,  (3)  tum  Pacuvium  dixisse 
aiunt,  eonora  quidem  esse  quae  ecripeiiset  et  grandia,  eed  videri  tamen  ea  nbi  duriora 
paulum  et  acerbiora.  (4)  ita  est^  inquit  Accius^  uti  diets;  neque  id  me  sane  paenitet ; 
meliora  enimfore  spero  quae  deinceps  scribam. 

4.  Vellrt.  1, 17, 1  in  Acdo  dreaque  eum  romana  tragoedia  est.  Of  the  tragedies 
of  A.  about  45  titles  are  still  known  to  us,  the  largest  number  we  have  of  any 
Boman  tragic  writer,  and  probably  nearly  the  whole  number  that  he  composed  ; 
in  accordance  with  this  the  fragments  of  Accius  are  also  the  most  numerous ;  the 
most  celebrated  plays  were  perhaps  Atreus,  Epigoni,  Epinausimache,  Philocteta. 
— The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  trag.'  p.  186.  Enumeration  of  the  titles  and  con- 
tents of  the  plays  by  Teufpel  in  the  Tttb.  Progr.  1868, 17.  Cf.  OBibreck,  rOm. 
Trag.  844.  599 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 177.  FLbo  on  Sen.  trag.  1, 15a  KBobebt,  Bild  und 
Lied  188. 

5.  Of  his  praetextae  (Bibbeck,  trag.  •  p.  281 ;  rOm.  Trag.  586)  Decius  (or 
Aeneadae)  treated  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  P.  Decius  Mus  the  Younger  (a.  459/295), 
Brutus  of  the  downfall  of  Tarq.  Superbus  and  the  creation  of  consuls. — Vabbo  LL. 
6,  7  ut  in  Bruto  Cassii  quod  dicebat  Lucretia  '  nocte  intempesta  nostram  devenit  domum'' ; 
cf .  ib.  7,  72  apud  Ccusium  (the  same  line  follows  here) :  therefore  a  praetexta  of  the 
same  contents  as  the  Brutus  of  Accius ;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  name  Gassius  being 
twice  transmitted  to  us,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  A. 

6.  The  fragments  of  Accius  other  than  dramatic  (n.  7-10)  see  in  LMOlleb^s 
Lucilius  (1872)  p.  808  (cf.  p.  817).    FPB.  266. 

7.  Didascalica  (cf.  e.g.  Aristotle^s  8idaffKa.\lai),  a  history  of  Greek  and  Boman 
poetry,  with  special  attention  to  dramatic  art  and  treating  also  of  the  poet^s  ovm 
times :  very  scanty  fragments  (down  to  b.  9).  Madvio,  op.  1  (Copenh.  1884),  96. 
Teuffel,  Ttlb.  Progr.  v.  1858,  85.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  267.  The  majority  of 
the  fragments  preserved  appear  to  be  in  sotadean  metre  (Lachm anh,  kl.  Schr.  2,  67. 
BiTSCHL  and  others)  and  this  is  supported  by  Gell.  6.  9, 16  (cf.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  517, 
5)  L.  Accius  in  Sotetdicorum  L  L  But  the  address  to  Baebius  in  Chabis.  GL.  1, 
142, 1  is  in  prose  (BOcheleb,  BhM.  85,  401) :  according  to  this  b.  9  must  have  had 
a  preface  in  prose  (cf.  the  prose  prologues  in  Mart.  Auson.  and  others).  But  an 
unmistakable  iambic  senarius  also  occurs  (Pbisc  GL.  1,  258).  BOchelee  1.1.  con- 
siders the  main  substance  of  the  work  to  have  been  prose.  GHkbmank,  op.  8,  890 
assumed  trochaic  tetrameters  (cf.  §  146,  8).  On  a  bad  mistake  of  Accius  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  literature,  see  §  94,  2. 

8.  Pragmaticon  libri,  in  trochaic  tetram.  and  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  literature  and  art. 

9.  Plik.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (naturae  frugum)  Attius  qui  Praxidicam  (so 
Bibbeck  :  praxidica  the  MSS.)  scripsit,  NH.  18, 200  Accius  in  Praxidica  (so  Bibbeck  : 
praxidico  the  MSS.),  ut  sereretur  cum  luna  esset  in  ariete  etc.  .*  therefore  a  work  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  in  agreement  with  this  is  the  title :  Prazidica=Perse- 
phone,  invoked  in  the  Orphic  hymn  29,  5  as  IIpa|id<<ny  .  .  .  Ai^Of  ^dXot  iiyvov 
•  .  .  Upbv  ix^paipovaa  dejjias  /3Xa<rrotf  x^^'^^P'^^  f^^-  OBibbkck,  BhM.  41,  681.  A 
fragment  in  Non.  61,  19  from  parergorum  lib,  I  (two  iambic  senarii)  treats  of 
ploughing  as  does  the  fragment  from  the  Praxidica  of  sowing,  and  is  certainly 
also  derived  from  the  latter,  which  in  Nonius  is  quoted  not  with  the  separate  title 
but  under  the  collective  one  (Parerga).    But  it  is  not  very  credible  that  these 
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parerga  should  have  included  all  the  works  of  Accius  except  the  tragedies,  and 
that  we  must  thus  explain  the  quotation  annali  XXVII  (Fest.  146,  81 ;  see  n.  10) ; 
at  the  least  it  should  have  been  vrorded parergorum  XXV IL 

10.  Annales  in  the  epic  metre,  from  which  mythological  quotations  (on 
Hermes  and  the  Kp6yia)  have  been  preserved.  Bk.  1  and  bk.  27  are  quoted  (the 
latter  number  probably  too  high  and  corrupt,  see  n.  9). 

11.  Evidence  that  he  studied  his  language  is  to  be  found  in  many  artificial 
words  and  usages  in  Accius'  tragedies,  especially  his  mode  of  emiiloying  alliteration 
(Tkuffel,  Progr.  v.  1858,  32),  and  in  the  notice  (Mar.  Vict.  GL.  6,  8)  that  he  wrote 
aggulus  (instead  of  an/7.),  did  not  use  z  and  y,  and  denoted  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  a,  e  and  u  by  doubling  them  (§  93, 10 ;  perhaps  this  custom  was  adhered  to  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  at  least  for  the  endings  of  the  fourth  declension  ?  see  DDetlefsen, 
symb.  philol.  Bonn.  712).  Accius  found  the  model  for  this  duplication  in  other 
Itcdic  dialects,  e.g.  the  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Sabellian.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 142. 153. 861. 492. 
687.  Did  Accius  also  set  the  example  of  replacing  C  by  K  before  a  and  by  Q  before 
u  ?  Cf.  HJoRDAH,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  125.  Schady,  de 
Mar.  Vict.  (1869)  18.  M.  Varro  dedicated  to  him  his  work  de  antiquitate  littera- 
rum  (§  166,  6,  e).  Cf.  Vabbo  LL.  10,  70  Accius  haec  in  tragoediis  largius  a  prisca 
coHBuetudine  movere  coepit  et  ad  fomuM  graecas  verhorum  magis  revocare,  a  quo 
ValeriuM  (see  §  V^R^^  ^^  *  Accius  Hectdrem  nciet  facere^  Hectdra  malet ;  and  5,  21  A 
apud  Accium  non  terminus,  sed  termen, 

12.  GBoissiER,  le  po^te  Attius,  Paris  1857.  Teuffel,  Caecilius  Statins  etc. 
Tab.  1868,  14  and  PEE.  1«,  2008.  Eibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  840.  602 ;  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 177.    Critical  contributions  by  LFbutebiub,  BhM.  88,  241. 

135.  The  period  of  the  Gracchi  (a.  620/134-636/119)  was  a 
time  of  civil  discord,  which  shook  the  state  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  these  excited  times  eloquence  was  a  powerful  weapon,  though 
it  availed  nothing  against  brute  force.  Gracchus  the  Younger 
was  in  this  period  the  most  powerful  master  of  language  (a. 
600/164-633/121).  The  kindling  power  of  his  speeches  is  plainly 
perceptible  even  in  the  few  specimens  now  extant.  Gains'  elder 
brother  Tiberius  (a.  691/163-621/133)  was  inferior  to  him  in 
oratory  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

1.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  bom  591/168  or  592/162,  popular  tribune  621/133, 
during  which  office  he  was  exasperated  by  the  opposition  raised  against  his  well- 
intended  reform-biUs,  soon  deviated  from  legal  methods,  and  was  killed  by  the 
pontifex  mazimus  P.  Nasica  {oOiria  rpiiKotrra  yeyovun^  Plut.  G.  Gracch.  1).  Gaius 
was  nine  years  his  junior  (Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  G.  Gr.  1,  consequently  bom  600/154  or 
601/158),  was  triumyir  agris  dividundis  621/183  sqq.,  popular  tribune  681/123- 
688/121 :  in  the  last  year  he  succumbed  to  the  cos.  L.  Opimius. 

2.  Oommon  and  characteristic  features  of  both.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2  IZiq.  irpoauyirov 
KoX  ^Ikififaan  koI  Ktviifian  rpfot  xal  KaTOffrrjfiaTiKbt  fjv  6  Ti/3^/xof ,  ivtovot  5i  kqI  a<po8p6s  6 
TdiCof.  .  .  .  i  \6yot  ToO  itJh  Tatov  0o/9ep6t  koX  TtptraOrit  elt  SelyuxriPf  ijdlujp  5'  6  toO 
Tifitplov  Kol  /iclXXor  iirayuy^  oIktov.  rf  ^  X^^et  KaSapbt  xal  StaTeToyrifUpos  dxpi^Qt 
iKtvoti  6  6i  Tatov  ri^ardf  Kcd  yryoptafidpos,  rtf  S*  fjdti  ...  6  ^  iTuuc^s  xai  irpfot, 
^  Bi  r/nx^f  koI  ^v/ioet^.    Though  the  difference  is  perhaps  drawn  too  sharply  here, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  Gkiius  was  more  vehement,  and  he  was  embittered  by  his 
brother's  fete.  Liv.  per.  60  C  Grttccfius  .  .  .  doquetUior  quam  fr<Mter.  Dio  fr. 
85  Bk.  b  TpdKXos  rijv  fiir  ypthfiriv  6fu>law  rf  ASeXip^  ^^X'^  »  »  ,  rj  Si  irapaffK€vi  ruy 
\6rf<ap  xo\d  avTov  xpoe^epey.  Vellei.  2,  6,  1  ingenio  el4>quetdiaque  longe  praestantior, 
Cic.  Brut.  833  Gracchi  in  contionibua  muUo  facUiore  et  liberiore  genere  dicendi  (usi 
ttunt  quam  auperiores),  Plin.  NH.  13, 83  ita  aint  longinqua  monumenta  Ttberii  Gaique 
Gracchorum  manus,  apud  Pomponium  Secundum  .   .   .  vidu 

8.  Tiberius.  Cic.  Brut.  108  /uit  uterque  (Carbo  and  Tib.)  aummus  ortitar, 
104  et  Carbonia  et  Gnxcchi  habemua  ortUionea  nondum  acUia  apiendidaa  verhia^  aed 
€Kut€u  prudentiaeque  pleniaaumcu.  fuit  Gracchua  .  .  .  graecia  litteria  eruditua. 
nam  aemper  hahuit  exqmiaitoa  e  Graecia  magiHroay  in  eia  iam  tidoleacena  Diophanen 
MytUemteum  (of.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  20),  Graecia^  temporibua  iUia  diaertiaaimum.  de 
harusp.  resp.  41  Ti,  Gracchua  convellU  atatum  civitatia :  qua  gravitate  inr,  qua  elo- 
quentia,  qua  dignitate !  Appian.  b.  o.  1,  9  Ti^pios  ^tfiTptimot  Fpdirxot*  dt^p  iTc^xu^s 
Kol  \afiTpbs  is  ^XoTifdaPy  ttrtw  re  dwardrraTos.  That  his  participation  in  the 
Numantine  stipulations  was  early  turned  to  account  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians, 
appears  from  Quint.  7,  4, 18  interdum  culpa  in  hominem  reUgatur :  ut  ai  Gracchus 
reus  foederia  numjantini  .  .  •  miaaum  ae  ah  imperatore  auo  diceret,  Martian. 
Cap.  5,  456  remotio  eat  cum  ehiectum  crimen  in  alterum  vel  in  aliud  ,  ,  ,  re- 
movetur,  in  aZttim,  ut  7V.  Gracchua  in  Mancinitm  qui  auctar  faciendi  foederis  fuU, 
It  may,  therefore,  appear  doubtful  whether  the  arguments  attributed  to  Tib.  by 
Plut.  (Ti.  Gr.  9)  as  specimens  of  the  xi6ap&njs  and  xvKP&njt  rod  iy9p6t  and  Appian 
(b.  c.  1,  9)  are  really  drawn  from  his  speeches  or  merely  the  exaggerations  of 
rhetors  and  rhetorical  historians  (e.g.  Fannius  and  Livy).  Plutarch^s  source 
seems,  however,  actually  to  have  contained  specimens  of  the  S})eeches  of  at  least 
Gains  ;  cf.  G.  Gr.  4  extr. :  roia&nf  fUv  ^  wucpla  ruv  \6yuv  fjp  airov,  koI  iroXXd  Xa/9f ur  ix 
Twp  yeypa/jLfjuhw  (artw  Sfioicu  GCBijvanck,  studia  in  TL  Gr.  hist.,  Leid.  1879. 
ThGbeve,  Krit.  d.  Quellen  z.  Leb.  cLes  Ti  Gr.,  Aachen  1888. 

4.  Gains.  General  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  1  rdr  \6y» 
&ffvep  liK&rrepa  KaT(urK€va^6fUP0S  4x1  riip  roXtrelap  .  .  .  dWSec^e  Toi)t  dXXouf  {Hfropai 
iralSutP  (infantium)  fi.rj5ip  Sia^poprat.  8  lax^^  '''V  X^'ti'  ^  dXXot  ouSeit.  4  ^i'  8^  icai 
/xe7aXo^ci;i'oraTOf  xal  j^fxaKedrraTos  ip  rtp  \iyeip,  Cf.  n.  2.  Cic.  de  harusp.  resp.  41 
C.  Grcuxhua  quo  ingenio,  qua  eloquetdia,  quanta  in,  quanta  gravitate  dicendi !  pro 
Font.  89  exaUU  oratio  hominia,  ut  opiano  mea  fert,  noatrorum  hominum  longe  ingenioaia- 
aimi  atque  eloquentiaaumi,  C  Gracchu  Brut.  125  vir  et  praeataniiaaumo  ingenio  et 
flagranti  atudio  et  doctua  a  puero,  C,  Gracchua,  noli  enim  putare  quemquam  pleniorem 
aut  uberiorem  ad  dicendum  fuiaae,  .  -  .  damnum  illiua  immaturo  interitu  rea 
romanae  IcUinaeque  litterae  fecerurtL  126  eloquentia  neado  an  hahuiaaet  parem 
neminem,  grandia  eat  verhia,  aapiens  aententiia,  genere  toto  gravis :  manus  eoetrema 
non  acceaait  operibua  eiua  ;  prcteclare  incohtxta  muZto,  per/ecta  non  plane.  Tag.  dial.  18 
Catoni  aeni  comparatua  C.  Gracchua  pienior  et  uberior.  26  malim  C.  Grctcchi  impetum. 
In  Fronto's  time  the  interest  in  Gracchus  revived.  Fronto  epist.  p.  145  trihunalia 
Catonia  et  Gracchi  et  Ciceronie  orcUiontbua  celebrata,  p.  144  contionatur  Cato  infeste^ 
Gracchua  turhulente,  TuUiua  oopioae,  iam  in  iudiciia  aaevit  idem  CatOy  triumphat 
Cicero,  lumultuatur  Gracchua^  Ctdvua  rixaiur,  p.  54  oraiorea  veterea,  quorum  aut  paud 
aut  praeter  Catonem  et  Graochum  nemo  tubam  injUU,  His  study  of  (C.)  Gracchus* 
s])eeches  appears  also  from  p.  56.  61. 105.  To  this  revived  interest  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  some  valuable  fragments  of  his  oratory  by  Gellius,  esp.  NA.  10, 
3,  8-5.  11,  10,  2-6.  11, 18,  8.  15,  12,  2-4.  Dio  again  uses  secondary  sources, 
hostile  to  C.  Gracchus,  see  fr.  85  Bk.,  where  we  also  read :  roXXg  iUp  irvKPimrn 
ip$uft,rifid.T<aPt  iroXXj  di  Kal  atpodporriri  dpofidrufp  iwlwop  iSi^fiijydpei. — Mommsen,  HG.  2*, 
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108.    BScHMiDT,  Krit.  der  Quellen  zur  Gesch.  der  gracchischen  Unmhen,  Berl. 
1864. 

5.  The  manner  of  C.  Gracchus'  oratory:  his  delivery  very  lively  (Plot.  G. 
Gr.  4;  he  advised  modulation  of  the  voice,  Cic.  de  or.  3,  225.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  4 
extr.,  de  cohib.  ira  6.  cf.  Val.  Max.  8, 10, 1.  Quint.  1,  10,  27.  Gell.  1,  11,  10  sqq. 
Dio  fr.  85  Bk.  Amiiian  30, 4, 19) ;  his  gestures  were  excited,  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  and  bare  his  arm,  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2.  Dio  1.1.  Cic.  de  or.  3,  214  quae  »ic  ah 
illo  6996  acta  conatahit  octdis^  voce^  gestu,  inimici  ut  lacrinias  tenere  non  possent.  His 
taunts  aimed  at  the  pride  of  the  aristocrats  and  against  individual  opponents  were 
sometimes  very  cutting.  (Schol.  Vat.  in  Cic.  or.  pFlacc.  16.  p.  233  Or. ;  against 
Piflo  C  Oracchi  exslat  oratio  maledictorum  magis  plena  quam  criminum;  cf.  Cic. 
pFont.  39).  Cic.  Tusc.  3, 48  lege  orationes  Gracchi :  patronum  aerarii  esse  dices.  He 
chose  the  best  expressions,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  154. — Gkll.  11,  13  2  in  eiiM  orationis 
principio  coUocata  verba  sunt  euxuratius  modulatiusque  quam  veterum  orcUorum  con- 
suetudo  fert.  On  his  exordia  see  §  44,  5.  Cic.  Brut.  100  states  that  he  employed 
the  rhetor  Menelaus  from  Marathus.  Fragments  of  (17-19)  speeches  in  Meyer,  or. 
rom.  fragm.'  p.  227. 

6.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  36  Ti,  Gracchus  P,f,  .  .  .  nonne^  ut  C.  Gracchus ^JUius  eius, 
scriptum  reliquU^  duobus  anguibus  domi  comprehensis  hartispices  convocavit !  More 
accurately  ib.  2,  62  C.  Gracchus  ad  M.  Pomponium  (PRE.  5,  1876)  scripsU  duobus 
anguibus  domi  conpre?iensis  haruipices  a  patre  convocatos.  Cf.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  1.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  work  in  question  had  the  form  of  a  letter  and  was  at  all 
events  no  speech,  but  probably  a  political  pamphlet.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  may  perhaps 
refer  to  this :  6  8*  dJeX^Ai  aOroO  rdioj  iw  tipi  /3i/3X^v  y4ypa<p€v  (the  motive  of  Tiberius' 
leges  agrariae).    Cf.  HPeteb,  hifit.  rell.  1,  glxxxv  ;  fr.  117.    BOhme  (n.  1)  p.  4  sq. 

136.  Among  the  orators  of  this  period  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Gracchi  only  the  brothers  Crassus  (cos.  623/131)  and  Scaevola 
(cos.  621/133),  Tiberius'  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius  (cos. 
611/143)  and  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  (cos.  629/125),  C.  Papirius  Carbo 
(cos.  634/120),  and  P.  Decius  (praetor  639/116),  perhaps  also 
C.  Scribonius  Curio  (praetor  633/121)  ^on  the  opposite  side  we 
find  Ti.  Annius  Luscus  (cos.  601/153),  Q.  Metellus  (§  131,  7), 
P.  Nasica  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Piso  Frugi  (§  132,  4),  P.  PopQius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Fannius  (cos.  632/122),  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  (§  139,  2), 
the  princeps  senatus,  M.  Scaurus  (cos.  639/116),  M.  Livius  Drusus 
(cos.  642/112). 

L  The  two  Mucii  favoured  Ti.  Gracchus ;  §  183,  4. 

2.  Appi  Claudi  volubiliSy  sed  paulo  fervidior  erat  oratio^  Cic.  Brut,  108.     Ap,     ^  *- 
Claudius  Cf.  Polc{er)  on  a  terminus  Gracchanus  CIL.  1,  552,  censor  618/136 ;  PRE. 
2, 410,  26. 

8.  Cic  Brut.  )J&&  in  aliquo  numero  (erant)  etiam  M.  Fulvius  Placcus  et  C.  Cato 
.  .  .,  mediocres  oratores;etsi  Flacci  scripta  sutd,  sed  ut  studiosi  lUterarum  (literary 
dilettanti^.  9  PEE.  8,  532.  584. 

4.  C.  Papirius  C.  f.  Carbo,  tr.  pi.  623/181,  praetor  629/125,  cos.  684/120 ;  PRE. 
5,  1145.    Cic.  Brut.  104  et  Carbonis    .    .    .    habemus  orationes  (§  185,  8).     105 
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Carbo  •  ,  »  est  in  mtdtis  iudiciis  causiaque  cognUus»  kunc  ...  X.  Gellius 
.  .  .  canorum  oratorem  et  voluhUem  (cf.  de  or.  3,  28)  tt  scUia  <»crem  cUque  eundem  et 
vehementem  et  vcdde  dulcem  et  perfacetum  (cf .  Lael.  96)  fuiase  dicdxU  ;  ciddebat  indus- 
trium  etiam  et  diligentem  et  in  exercitiUionibua  commentationibusque  muUum  opercte 
eolitum  ease  ponere  (cf .  Quint.  10,  7,  27  C  Carbo  etiam  in  tabernaculo  sciebat  hoc  uti 
exercitatione  dicendi),  106  hie  optimus  illia  temporibus  est  patronus  habitus,  Cf.  159 
and  221  (eloqumtissumus  homo) ;  108  (summus  orator).  His  culture  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  exclusively  rhetorical,  as  he,  like  G^lba  and  Porcina  (§  181,  4  and  5) 
understood  little  of  leges,  instituta  maiorum,  and  ius  civile  (Cic  de  or.  1,  40).  He 
was,  moreover,  unprincipled  as  well  as  talented ;  though  a  friend,'  of  C.  Gracchus 
(Gic.  Lael.  89.  pMil.  8.  Val.  Max.  6,  2,  3)  he  as  consul  defended  and  praised  his 
murderer  L.  Opimius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  106. 165. 169). 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  108  Flacd  (n.  8)  aemvlus  P.  Decius/uit,  non  infans  iUe  quidem^  sed 
ut  vita  sic  oratione  etiam  turbulentus  (he  accused  L.  Opimius  a.  684/120).  P££.  2, 
879,7. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  79  et  T,  Annium  Luscum,  Q,  I^^vi  collegam  (in  the  consulship)  non 
indisertum  dicunt  /uisse,  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  14  TlTot''Api'iot,  o^k  inetic^s  fiiw  oddi  atb^piav 
difdfiwxoti  h  Si  \6y(fi  irepl  rdt  ipuri^eis  koI  dwoKplaets  Afiaxot  eZvac  SokC^,  Fest.  814  T, 
Annius  Lnscus  inea  ,  ,  ,  quam  dixit  ttdversus  Ti,  Chraochum,  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
Annius  against  whom  Cato  Major  made  a  speech  (Fsst.  805).    PBE.  1 ',  1022, 11. 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  (ooe.  616/188).  Cic.  Brut.  107  Accitu 
.  .  .  iUum  ,  ,  ,  cum  omnibus  in  rebus  vehementem  turn  acrem  aiihat  in  dicendo  fuisse, 
PBE.  2.  667, 18. 

8.  P.  PopilHus  C.  f.  Laenas,  cos,  622/182  (cf.  CIL.  1,  550.  PBE.  5, 1900, 10), 
cum  civis  egregius  (in  persecuting  the  sidherents  of  T.  Gracchus)  turn  non  indisertus 
fuU,  Cic  Brut.  95. 

9.  Cic  Brut.  99  C.  Fannius  C,f,,qui  consul  cum  Domitiofuit  (a.  682/122;  but  cf. 
§  187, 4),  unam  orationem  de  soeiis  et  nomine  latino  contra  C,  Gracchum  reliquit  sane  et 
bonam  et  nobiUm,  Many  indeed  questioned  whether  Fannius  was  the  author  of  this 
speech,  and  attributed  it  to  C  Persius  (litteratus  homo  Brut.  L  L,  omnium  fere  nostro- 
rum  hominum  doctissimus  de  or.  2,  25.  fin.  1, 7 ;  as  such  he  is  mentioned  in  Lccilius 
26,  2.  29,  99  M) :  others  supposed  that  mulios  nobiles  quod  quisque  potuisset  in  illam 
orationem  contulisse.  Both  views  are  however  opposed  by  Cic  Brut.  L  L  lb.  100  cum 
Fannius  numquam  sit  habitus  dinguis.  nam  et  causae  defensitavit  et  tr^unatus  eius 
(a.  612  or  618/142  sq.),  arbitrio  et  auctoritate  P,  Africani  gesluSj  non  obscurus  fuit. 
Passages  from  his  speech  against  C.  Gracchus  ap.  Cic  de  or.  8, 188.  Jul.  Yictob  in 
Halm^s  Bhet.  lat.  min.  402.  Cuabis.  GL.  1, 148, 18.  Moreover  Cicero  wrongly  dis- 
tinguishes between  an  orator  C.  Fannius  C.  f .  and  the  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  mentioned 
below,  §  187,  4 ;  all  the  particulars  (including  Cic  de  rep.  1, 18)  are  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  this  Fannius  M.  f.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16, 18,  2.  Mommskn,  CIL.  1,  p.  158  and 
HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  cciii. 

10.  M.  Aemilius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Scaurus,  bom  a.  592/162  of  a  noble  but  poor  family, 
by  his  energy,  versatility  and  shrewdness  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  in  the  time  after  the  Gracchi;  cos.  a.  689/115  and  647/107,  censor 
645/109,  and  from  640/114  princeps  senatus,  f  c  665/89.  PBE.  1«,  37a  HPetkr, 
hist.  relL  1,  ccliii.  As  he  was  always  careful  of  good  appearances,  he  composed  for 
this  purpose  an  autobiography  (tree  ad  L,  Fufidium  libri  scripti  de  vita  ipeius,  Cic. 
Brut.  112,  cf.  182,  Plik.  NH.  88,  21  and  Val,  Max.  4,  4,  11  according  to  Halm's 
emendation),  though  this  was  not  much  read,  probably  on  account  of  its  undis- 
guised apologetic  character  (Cic.  L  L).    It  is  possible  that  Cicero's  reoominendation 
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prolonged  the  existence  of  this  work  for  a  few  centuries ;  curious  expressions  (such 
as  »agiUi9  conjictus^  potercUur^  posntur)  are  quoted  from  Scaurus  de  vita  sua  down  to 
the  authority  of  Charisius  (GL.  1, 146  Scaurua  libro  III)  and  Diomedes  (see  HPetek, 
hist.  rell.  1, 185),  and  not  only  do  we  find  notices  taken  from  it  in  Val.  Max.  (4, 4, 11) 
and  Frontinus  (Strat.  4,  8, 13),  but  in  so  late  a  writer  as  Aurel.  Victor  the  chapter 
on  Scaurus  (ill.  72)  is  indirectly  derived  from  this  source.  Cicero  knew  also  of 
speeches  by  him  (Brut.  112  huius  et  orationes  sunt),  as  it  seems,  both  judicial  and 
political.  Brut.  Ill  in  Scauri  orcUione  .  .  .  gravittts  aumma  et  naturalia  quaedam 
inerat  audaritat  .  .  .  112  hoc  dicendi  genus  ckI  pcUrocinia  mediocriter  aptum  vide- 
haturj  (id  senatoriam  vero  senUntiam  .  ,  ,  vel  maxime,  de  or.  1, 214  quamquam  est  in 
dicendo  minime  contemnendus,  prudentia  tamen  rerum  magnarum  magis  quam  dicendi 
arte  nitilur  (in  his  public  position).— From  a  speech  against  him  (a.  663/9)  by  his^ 
bitter  adversary  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (§  153,  8;  PRE.  6, 117,  38)  see  quotations  ap. 
DioM.  GL.  1, 103, 19.  196,  7.  224,  21.— Another  of  his  opponents  was  C.  Canius  («g.  "^  ' ' ' 
JR.  nee  in/acetus  et  scUis  litteratuSy  Cic.  off.  3,  58),  who  defended  Butilius  Bufus 
(§  J^^Tl)  when  he  was  accused  by  Scaurus  of  having  obtained  office  by  fraudulent 
means.  A  witticism  of  Canius  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  280.  From  him  perhaps  is  the  /l^" 
quotation  ap.  Paul.  Festi  369,  11  {Gannius)  ?    Cf.  §  19, 1. 

11.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  trib.  pi.  a.  632/122,  cos.  642/112;  PBE.  4,  1108.        /  lo) 
Vir  et  oreUione  gravis  et  auctoritate,  Cic.  Brut,  109,  cf.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  8  ff^et  koX  \6y(fi  xal 

irXoi^y  rotj  /jidKiara  TifuafUvois  .  .  .  ivdfuWos.     Perhaps  a  writer  on  law,    JJ.  85,  44 ; 
cf.  HuscHKE,  iurispr.  anteiust.  *  p,  95,  6. 

12.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  633/121,  the  first  of  three  orators  of  thefamilia 
Curianum,  in  qua  tres  cantinua  serie  oratares  exstiterunt  (§  158,  6.  209, 1.  Plin.  NH. 
7, 133 ;  cf .  also  Schol.  Ambr.  in  Cic.  or.  p.  830  Or.).  Cic.  de  or.  2,  98  calls  him  vel 
eloquenlissimus  temporibus  illis.  More  accurately  Brut.  122  fuit  .  .  .  sane  iUustris 
orator,  cuius  de  ingenio  ex  orationibus  eius  existumari  potest,  sunt  enim  et  aliae  et  pro 
Ser,  Fulvio  de  incestu  nobilis  oraticr,  nobis  quidem  pueris  haec  omnium  optuma 
puidbatur,  Cf.  ib.  124.  A  passage  from  it  is  quoted  in  Cic.  de  in  v.  1,  80= Corn  if. 
ad.  Herenn.  2,  83.  Scripsit  etiam  alia  nonnuUa  (speeches)  et  multa  dixit  et  iUustria, 
et  in  numero  patronorum  fuit.  Brut.  124.  He  was  not  made  consul  (Cic.  Brut.  122) ; 
perhaps  he  had  sided  with  the  Gracchi. 

137.  Most  of  the  historians  of  this  period  tried  to  rise 
above  the  style  of  the  old  annalists.  Cn.  Gellius  and  probably 
Tuditanus  and  Vennonius  must  be  excepted,  but  the  state- 
ment holds  good  all  the  more  of  C.  Fannius  (mentioned  above 
as  an  orator),  whose  truthfulness  is  specially  asserted  by  com- 
petent judges,  and,  in  regard  to  style,  of  L.  Coelius  Antipater, 
whose  history  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  loaded  with  rheto- 
rical ornament,  but  important  in  substance.  To  this  period 
belongs  also  the  conclusion  of  the  official  Annals  and  their  pul> 
lication  in  the  shape  of  a  book  (§  133,  4). 

1.  Fracbt  FAXtot  (Gnaeus  Gellius  Plin.  ind.  auct.  b.  7)  is  quoted  in  the  history 
of  the  Begal  period  by  Dionys.  Hal.  2,  31.  76  cf.  FAXtot  4,  6.  6, 11  (o2  Ttpl  FAXior). 
7, 1»  Cn,  Oellii  annalem  tertium  with  a  prayer  of  Hersilia  in  Gell.  NA.  1^^-23  (22),     <  V 
Id,  cf.  18, 12,  6  Cn,  Gellius  in  annalibus.    ib.  bk.  8,  cap.  14  contained  verba  quaedam     /f 
ex  Naeciopoeta  et  Cn,  GeUio  non  usitale  coUocata,   Csssoris,  d.  n.  17, 11  Fiso  censoriui 
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e^  Cn.  Gellius,  Macros.  1,^^16;  '21  Grelliun  anncdium  libro  XV  et  Ccts&ius  Hemina, 
Charis.  GL.  1,  54  Gellius  in  II ,  ,  ,  et  in  V  ,  ,  ,  etin  VII .  .  .  idem  Gellius  XCVII 
(?  exc.  Cauchii  XXVII,  cf.  FMaixnkr,  ZfoG.  29,  832) ;  ib.  55  (also  189) :  Gellius 
libro  XXIII  (?  Cauch.  XXXVI) ;  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  818  the  same  fragment  from 
G^lius  libro  XXX,  The  work  seems  certainly  to  have  been  long  and  detailed: 
possibly  this  annalist  is  the  same  Cn.  Gellius  against  whom  Cato  the  Elder  made  a 
speech  (Gell.  NA.  14,  J^-21.  26),  PRE.  8,  661.  KNipperdey,  op.  899.  OMeltzer, 
JJ.  105,  429.  Mention  is  made  of  Gellius  (rAXiOi  and  GeUii,  see  KKipperdey  1.1.) 
ap.  Dion.  1,  7.  Gic.  leg.  1,  6  (according  to  this  he  wrote  ctd  antiquorum  languorem) : 
see  §  87,  5  and  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxviii.  165;  fragm.  92. 

2.  The  quotation  Sex,  Gellius  in  origine  gentis  romanae  in  the  Origo  g.  rom.  16, 4 
is  spurious ;  cf .  §  414,  5 ;  the  mention  of  A.  Gellius  (agdlius  in  the  MSS.  Asellio 
OMeltzer)  historiarum  lib.  I  ap.  Non.  194,  8  is  also  suspicious. 

8.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  JP^abium  aut  .  .  .  CtUonem  out  Pisonem  aut  F*annium  aut  Ven- 
nonium,  Att.  12,  8,  1  moleste  fero  Vennomi  me  historiam  non  habere,  Dionts.  Hal. 
4,  15  wf  0(f€vv(iiPiot  lrr6fniK€v, 

4.  Cic.  Brut.  101  alter  (see  §  186,  9)  C,  Fannius,  M,  /.,  C.  Laeli  gener  (but  see 
Cic.  Att.  \%f^%,  HiRSCHFELD,  1.1.)  et  morihus  et  ipso  genere  dicendi  durior,  is 
Panaetium  audivercU,  eius  omnis  in  dicendo  faculias  ex  historia  ipsius  non  ineleganter 
scripia  j)er8pici  pot^t,  Cf.  ib.  118  and  above  n.  8.  He  was  the  companion  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  4  toO  y€  rclxovs  ivi^ri  .  .  . 
vpuTos  [Ti.  Gracchus] ,  &s  ^<rt  ^dvpios  Xiyup  Kal  aMt  rt^  TL^pl(fi  <rw€TipT)vai  kt\,)  and 
(a.  612/142)  in  Spain  (Appian.  Hisp.  67).    Trib.  pleb.  a.  618/141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  16, 

J»C)?  cf.  §  186,  9.  About  625/129-629/125  praetor  (^dyrtoi  Md/wcw  vibs  crT/)OTiry6i, 
Joseph,  ant.  18,  9,  2).  This  is  certainly  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  (CIL.  1,  560)  Strabo,  cos. 
682/122,  and  therefore  bom  about  580/174.  Victorih.  in  Cic.  rhet.  1,  28  p.  57 
Or.  =  208,  27  Halm :  Sallustius  .  ,  ,  in  libro  I  historiarum  dot  CtUoni  brevitatem  .  .  . 
Jfannio  vero  veritatem.  Highest  number  of  books  known :  Schol.  Ver.  ad  Aen.  8, 
707  C  Fannius  in  VIII  annali  Drepanum  modo,  modo  Drepana  appellal.  The 
repeated  mention  of  Drepana  here  evidenced  points  to  the  first  Punic  war 
(HiRscHFELD  1. 1.).  The  other  fragments  refer  to  the  period  contemporary  with 
the  author  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  ^  270  Fannius  in  annalibus  suis  Jfricanum  Aemilianum 
.  .  .  appellat  €tfiU)Pa=Brut.  299  ut  ait  in  hisloria  sua  C.  Fannius,)  The  work  would 
appear  to  have  been  exhaustive,  if  the  first  Punic  war  was  related  only  in  bk.  8 ; 
see  also  Cic.  Brut^^dlr^etellus^  speech  contra  Ti,  Gracchum  expoeita  est  in  C,  Fanni 
annalibus.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  M.  Brutus  (§  210,  2)  epitomised  it : 
epitome  Bruti  Fanniana  an  (f)  Bruti  epitoma  Fanniorum,  Cic.  Att.  12, 5, 8.  HPeter, 
hist.  rell.  1, 188;  fragm.  87.  PEE.  8,  421.— HPeter,  hist  rell.  1,  ecu.  OHihsch- 
FELD,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 127. 

5.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  Fannii  aetate  eoniunctus  AntipcUer  paulo  ii^avit  vehementius 
habuitque  vires  agrestis  ille  quidem  atque  horridas,  sine  nitore  ae  palaestra  etc  de  or. 
2,  54  paululum  se  erexit  et  addidU  historiae  maiorem  sonum  vocis  vir  optimuSy  Crassi 
famUiaris,  Antipater:  ceteri  non  exornatores  rerum  sed  tantummodo  narratores  fuerunt 
.  .  .  sed  ipse  Caelius  neque  distinxit  historiam  varietate  colorum  neque  verborum  collo- 
catione  et  tractu  orationis  leni  et  aequabili  perpolivit  illud  opus ;  sed  ut  homo  neque 
doctus  neque>  maxime  aptus  ad  dicendum,  sicut  potuit,  ^aolavit :  vicit  tamen  superiores,  I 
Brut.  102  L.  Caelius  Antipater  scriptor  .  .  .  fuit  ut  temporibus  illis  luculentus,  iuris 
valde  peritus^  muUorum  etiam,  ut  L,  Crassi  (bom  614/140)  magister.    Pompon.  Dig. 

1,  2,  2,  40  Caelius  Antipater ,  qui  historiets  conscripsit,  sed  plus  doquentitte  quam 
scientiae  iuris  operam  dedit.  His  legal  knowledge  justifies  the  assumption  of 
Boman  nationality.    At  all  events  he  was  no  freedman  (see  Subt.  rirot.  8 ;  above 
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§  86,  8),  but  probably  the  son  of  one.  (FLachmann,  de  font.  Liv.  2, 19).  That  he 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  appears  from  Cic.  de  div.  1<B6  C  GrcKxhua 
multit  diocUj  ut  scriplum  apud  eundem  Cctelium  est^  sibi  in  aomnis  ,  .  .  fratrem  visum 
eiwe  .  .  .  hoc  arUequam  tribunus  pi,  C,  Grttcckua  fctctua  est  et  ae  audisae  acribil  Caeliua 
et  iUum  dixiaae  muUia.  Val.  Max.  1,  7,  6  Caeliua  etianij  certua  romanae  historicte 
auctor^  aermonem  deeare  ctd  auaa  aurea  illo  adhuc  vivo  perveniaae  acribil,  Vellei.  2, 
9, 6  vetuatior  Siaennafuil  Ccteliua, — The  date  of  his  work  is  doubtful.  In  it,  however, 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (a.  683/121)  was  mentioned  (Cic.  de  div.  1,  56).  Coel. 
Antip.  ap.  Plin.  NH.  2,  169  says  vidiaae  ae  qui  navigaaaet  ex  Hiapania  in  Aethiopiam 
eommercii  gratia.  If  this  circumnavigator  of  Africa  was  Eudoxos  of  Cyzicus 
(Poseidonios  ap.  Stbabo  2  p.  98  C.  Mela  3, 90),  which  is  uncertain  notwithstanding 
the  argument  of  KTNeumann,  Phil.  45,  385,  Coelius  can  hardly  have  composed 
his  work  earlier  than  about  644/110. 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148) :  Cornif.  ad  Her.  4, 18  quo  in 
vitio  (in  the  verborum  transiectio)  eat  Coeliua  (the  best  MSS.  vary  between  this 
spelling  and  Caelius)  aaaiduua,  ut  hoc  eat  ^  in  priore  Itbro  haa  rea  ad  te  acriptaa  Luci 
miaimua  Aeli.^  FMarx,  studd.  Luciliana,  Bonn  1882,  96.  Cf.  Cic.  or,^830  quod 
(traioere  verba)  ae  L,  Coeliua  Antipaier  in  prooemio  belli  punici  niai  neceaaario  factu- 
rum  negeU,  ,  ,  ,  et  hie  quidem^  qui  hanc  a  L.  Aelio  (so  APopma  :  MSS.  a  Ladio ;  but 
Laelius,  who  died  soon  after  629/125,  can  hardly  have  been  alive  when  the  history 
of  Caelius  appeared)  ad  quern  acripait^  ,  .  .  veniam  petil^  et  utiiur  ea  traiectione  ver- 
borum et  nihilo  tamen  aptiua  expiet  conduditque  aententiaa.  Very  likely  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work,  and  not  of  some  part 
of  it,  and  probably  it  dealt  with  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  most  of  the 
extant  fragments  (see  n.  7)  relate.  Cf.  Fronto  p.  62  rari  veterum  acriptorum  in  eum 
laborem  .  .  .  verba  induatrioaiua  quaerendi  ae  commiaere  .  .  .  poetarum  .  .  .  maxime 
Enniua  eumque  atudioae  aemulcUua  L,  Coeliua,  Fbonto  p.  114  hiatoriam  acripaere  ,  ,  , 
verbia  C«Uo  muUiiugia^  Coeliua  aingulia.  To  this  work  perhaps  belongs  also  p.  253 
needum  legi  Coelianum  exeerplum  nee  legam  (f  reddam)  priuaquam  ipae  aenaua  venatua 
fuero,  Cic.  de  div.  1,  49  hoc  item  in  Sileni,  quern  Ccteliua  aequitur^  grcteca  hiatoria 
eat:  ia  (Silenus)  autem  dUigentiaaume  rea  Hannibalia peraecutua  eat.  This  historical 
work  of  Coelius  comprised  7  books.  Book  1  described  the  years  536/218  sq.,  b.  2 
588/216  sq.,  b.  8  began  with  540/214  (see  Gell.  lOyt^S),"  In  b.  6  was  related  / 
Sdpio's  landing  in  Africa  550/204  (Nom.  137).  B.  7  contained  the  last  three 
years  561/208-658/201.    WSikolin  1. 1.  46.    GFUngeb,  Phil.  40, 183. 

6.  Antipater  was  not  deficient  in  critical  faculty  (Priscian.  GL.  2,  888  Coeliua 
'  ex  acriptia  eorum  qui  veri  arbitranlur  *  paaaive  inroXafi^dyoyrcu)  and  love  of  truth 
(Liv.  21,  46, 10.  27,  27, 18) :  he  availed  himself  of  numerous  native  authorities,  e,g, 
Fabius  Pictor,  Cato^s  Origines,  Ennius  (see  n.  5),  the  laudatio  of  Marcellus  (§  81, 
5);  that  he  made  use  of  the  memoirs  of  the  elder  Scipio  is  conjectured  by 
LKkt.i.er,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875 ;  and  Sikglim  1.1.  54 :  but  he 
had  also  recourse  to  opposition  authorities,  esp.  to  Silenus  (n.  5 ;  see  HBujack, 
de  Sileno  scriptore  Hannibalis,  K5nigsb.  1859),  which  was  a  decided  step  in 
advance  of  the  one-sjded  views  which  had  thus  far  prevailed.  Coelius  gave  special 
attention  to  the  external  form  of  his  history,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  merit  of  his 
work  consisted,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  its  author,  in  the  lucid, 
skilfully  chosen,  ornate  and  copiously  flowing  diction.  Thus  the  fragments  . 
indicate  the  interlarding  of  the  work  with  speeches  composed  by  himself  {e.g.  those  I 
of  Carthaginians),  and  a  propensity  to  amplification  and  to  highly  coloured 
deseriptioQS  (Lnr.  29,  27,  18  sqq.  Non.  137;  frequent  use  of  the  praes.  histori- 
cum),  exaggerations,  carelessness  in    regard   to   geography  (WOlfflin  1.1.  61) 
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and  to  numerical  statements  (Liv.  29^  25,  8  Cadius  ut  abstinet  numero  ita  ad 
immensum  multiludinis  speciem  auget)^  prominence  given  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  and  portents  (WOlfflin  1.1.  75)  ;  he  also  showed  enough  partiality  for  the 
Bomans ;  see  WOlfflin  1.1.  28.  38.  44.  78. — Livy  in  his  third  decade  uses  him  far 
more  often  than  he  acknowledges;  in  opposition  to  JBStubm,  quae  ratio  inter 
tertiamdecadem  Livii  et  Antipatri  historias  intercedat,  Wtlrzb.  1883,  see  LBauek, 
philol.  Bundsch.  1884,  1578.  He  was  also  used  by  Plutarch  (in  the  Fab.  and 
Marcellus ;  see  Soltau,  de  fontt.  Plut.  in  sec.  bello  Punioo  enarrando,  Bonn  1870. 
EWOlfflin  1.1.  28. 79)  and  especially  by  GassiusDio  (see  M.  Posner,  quibus  auctori- 
bus  in  bello  Hannibalico  enarr.  usus  sit  Cass.  Dio,  Bonn  1874).  That  Polybios 
made  use  of  Coelius,  who  was  his  junior  by  a  whole  generation,  as  Sieglin 
(U.  69)  holds,  is  not  proved  and  is  a  priori  improbable.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appears  evidence  of  his  having  been  used  in  Valerius  Maximus  (HPetkr,  hist, 
rell.  1,  ccxxiv,  MKbanz,  Beitr.  z.  Quellenkrit.  des  Val.  Max.,  Posen  1876,  24),  in 
Frontinus  and  in  the  author  of  the  short  work  de  viris  illustribus  (§  414,  4, 
WOlfflin  1.1.  77,  80).  In  general  cf.  on  the  employment  of  Coelius'  history, 
especially  in  Livy,  KBOttchkb,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  5,  351.  HPkter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxv. 
AScHAFER,  histor.  Z^itschr.  28,  436.  EWOlfflin  1.1.  AvGutschmid,  Lit.  Centr. 
Bl.  1872,  1138.  KWNiTzscH,  rOm.  AnnaUstik,  Berl.  1873.  OGilbert  1.1. 
WSiEGLiN  1.1. — M.  Brutus  (cf.  n.  4  ad  fin.)  had  also  epitomized  this  work  (Cic. 
Att.  13,  8  epitonien  Bruti  Caelianorum  velim  mihi  miUtu^  cf.  Charts.  GL.  1,  220 
Brutus  et  Coelius  frequenter  eo  im  sunt),  Paulus  (perhaps  Julius  Paulus  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian?  see  §353,  4)  elucidated  Antipater  (antiquated  forms).;  cf. 
Charis.  GL.  1, 143  Paulus  in  Coelii  hist(oriarum  or  -ae)  lihr.  /;  cf.  ib.  126.  217.  241. 

7.  Among  the  fragments  of  Coelius  are  many  which  relate  to  ethnology  and 
geography,  to  legends  and  etymology.    These  can  only  be  included  in  the  history 

I  '  of  the  second  Punic  war,  on  the  supposition  that  they  formed  part  of  digressions 
in  that  history :  this  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  such  notices.  Hence  first  JMeursius,  then  ThPlCss  (de  Cinciis,  Bonn  1865) 
and  recently  WSiecslin  1.1.  have  inferred  that  Coelius  composed  a  second  anti- 
quarian work.  On  this  theory  Coelius'  history  would  be  earlier,  while  the  anti- 
quarian work,  to  which  might  be  assigned  the  mention  of  C.  Gracchus'  death  and 
the  dedication  to  C.  Laelius  [see  however  n.  5],  would  be  later.  But  no  convincing 
evidence  of  two  such  works  by  Coelius  can  be  produced ;  neither  can  this  be 
proved  from  the  epitome  Caelianorum  (see  n.  6) ;  it  is  likewise  strange  that  the  two 
works  are  not  distinguished  by  special  names  (both  would  be  quoted  as  historiae, 
the  historical  work  being  in  addition  called  annales),  and  lastly  that,  for  both,  the 
number  of  books  in  the  citations  does  not  exceed  VII.  See,  besides,  for  two  works 
SiEOLiN  1.1.  and  Phil.Wschr.  1883,  1451  EZabnckk,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  515 ;  for 
the  other  view  e.g,  GFUnoer,  OGilbert,  BPohlmann,  Phil.  Anz.  10,  884  sqq. 
HPeter,  JJ.  125,  97  and  others. 

8.  Collection  of  the  fragments  of  Antipater :  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 147 ;  f ragm. 
98.  OGilbekt,  dio  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  J  J.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  865  and  Sieolin, 
die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  ib.  11,  1. — Cf.  in  addition  WGroen  van  Priksterkr 
(Leiden  1821)  and  BANauta  (Leid.  1822) ;  OMeltzer,  de  L.  Coelio  Antipatro,  Lps. 
1867.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxiii.  EWOlfflin,  Antiochus  von  Syrakus  und 
Coelius  Antipater  (Winterthur  1872)  22 ;  edition  of  Liv.  XXI,  p.  viii.  ThZielihski, 
d.  letzten  Jahre  d.  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880, 112. 

9.  Festus  158*,  21  cuius  historiae  auctor  est  Alfius  libro  I  belli  carthaginiensis. 
HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxvi.  ccclxvii. 
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138.  In  this  period  we  have  as  antiquarians  the  annalist  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanns  (cos.  626/129)  and  M.  Junius,  a  partisan 
of  the  Gracchi ;  the  first  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
and  of  libri  magistratuum,  the  latter  of  a  work  de  potestatibus. 
Another  was  Junius  Congus.  The  poet  L.  Accius,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  was  also  a  scholar  (§  134,  7.  8.  11).  Others  were 
especially  busied  in  making  the  old  literature  accessible  and  in- 
telligible, e.g.  Lampadio  and  Yargunteius. 

1.  C.  Sempronius  G.f.G.n.TuditaiiU9,  triumphed  as  consul  Kal.  Oct.  625/129 
de  lapudibus  (GIL.  1,  p.  459,  xxi).  PRE.  6,  976.  Cic.  Brut.  95  (7.  Tuditanus  cum 
omni  viia  cUque  victu  exculius  cUque  expclitus  turn  eius  eUgaru  eH  hahitum  etiam  orcUionis 
gtmu,  DiOHTS.  1, 11  ol  Xoyalrraroi  tQv  /KafxaucQp  avyypa^unft  iv  oXt  ian  HbpKioi  re  K6tui¥ 
.  .  .  ircU  rdibt  ZcMirpwyiot  koX  BXKol  (rirxyol.  Of.  ib.  1, 18.  The  notice  there  given  con- 
cerning the  aborigines  of  Italy  is  probably  taken  from  his  history,  as  well  as  the 
one  about  Bcgulus  in  Gell.  7, 4, 1  and  about  the  triumph  of  Flamininus  (a.  560/194) 
in  Plut.  Flam.  14.  Hence  his  work  seems  to  have  been  after  the  manner  of  the 
Annalists  in  dealing  both  with  archaic  and  contemporary  history.  Besides  this, 
Tiiditanu9  lihro  III  magittratuum  is  quoted  (Macbob.  1, 13, 21)  on  leap-years,  and  in 
commetUario  XIII C  TvdUani  (Messala  ap.  OeU.  18,  15,  4)  on  the  praetor,  and  to 
this  work  may  also  belong  the  notices  concerning  the  nundinae  (Macbob.  1, 16, 82) 
and  the  trib.  pi.  (Ascon.  ad  Cornel,  p.  76  Or.  68  K-S.).  In  treating  of  leap-years, 
which  were  by  many  connected  with  Numa,  the  author  may  there  also  have 
referred  to  the  supposed  books  of  Numa  found  a.  573/181  (§  72, 2),  and  we  may  there- 
fore understand  of  the  same  work  Plin.  NH.  13,  87  hoc  idem  tradit  Z.  Piao  censorius 
primo  eommentariorum  .  .  .  Tuditanua  tertio  decimo^  Numae  decretorum  fuiase, 
(HPeteb,  rell.  1,  ccxi  differs  from  this).  Tuditanus  is  also  mentioned  Plin.  NH. 
ind.  anct.  to  bk.  12.    The  fragments  ap.  HPetkb,  hist.  rell.  1, 142 :  fragm.  89. 

2.  Plih.  NH.  88,  86  idque  duramt  ultra  C.  Grctcchum,  luniua  cerle^  qui  ah 
cnnieUia  eiut  Chacchanus  appeUatuB  est^  Bcriptum  reliquit.  Censobin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magiM 
lunio  Ghraechano  et  F^dvio  et  Varroni  et  SueUmio  credendum ;  cf .  ib.  20,  4.  22,  9 
(above  §  126, 1).  Vabro  LL.  6,  88  u/  Ftdvius  acribU  et  lunius;  cf.  ib.  5,  42.  48.  55. 
6,  95  ill  M.  lunii  cammentariis,  Ulp.  dig.  1,  18,  1  pr. :  Oracchanut  denique  lunius 
libro  teptimo  de  potestatibuB,  from  which  Lyd.  de  magistr.  1,  24  'lomos  TpaKxi-ay^  h 
rf  irtpl  i^vciQuf.  The  work  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Pomponius,  the  father  of 
Atticus  (Gic.  leg.  8, 49  de  poteat4Uum  iure  .  .  .  pluribua  verbis  scripsit  ad  patrem  tuum 
M.  lunius  sodaliSf  perite  meo  quidem  iudicio  et  diligenter).  The  scanty  fragments 
show  that  lunius  endeavoured  to  combine  the  investigation  of  the  subject-matter 
with  definitions  of  terms ;  partiality  to  Gracchus  is  possible  but  cannot  be  traced  in 
them.  Nor  can  direct  use  of  Gracchanus'  work  be  proved  after  Varro.  HEDibk- 
SBH,  Bmchsttlcke  der  rOm.  Juristen  (KOnigsb.  1814)  p.  56.  LMebcklin.  de  lunio 
Gracchano,  Dorp.  1840.  41  U.  MHbbtz,  de  Cinciis  (1842)  88.  PBE.  4,  534. 
JBbcksb  Zf aw.  1854,  nr.  16.    Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust.^  8. 

8.  LuciL.  ap.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  7  nee  doctissimis,  nam  Gaium  (?)  Persium  (§  186, 
9)  haeee  legere  nolOy  lunium  Congum  vdo  i.e.  (cf .  §  148,  8)  he  objects  to  be  read  by 
learned  scholars,  but  desires  educated  readers,  and  as  such  Junius  Gongus.  Gic.  de 
or.  1,  256  (the  orator  Antonius  §  152, 1  says,  a.  668/91)  historiam  et  prudentiam 
iuris  puHici  et  aniiquitatis  f  iter  et  exemplorum  copiam  ...  a  viro  optima  et  istis 
rebue  imtructissimo^famUiari  meo  Congo  (longo  in  the  MSS.)  mutuahor,    pPlanc.  58 
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(delivered  a.  700/54)  neque  fuit  qui  id  (some  antiquarian  matter)  nobis  narrarBt^ 
praesertim  mortuo  Congo  (conco  in  the  MSS.).  On  this  the  Schol.  Bob.  264  Or. : 
ideo  mentionem  Congi  videtur  interposuiste^  (Z*<K^^  P^^  Ulud  tempus  deceaaercU  (?  this 
is  only  inferred  from  the  mortuo  Congo  /  Congus  was  probably  older  than  Antonius, 
and  must  have  been  bom  about  600/154),  homo  curiosus  et  dUigena  eruendae 
vetustcUis,  nam  historicua  (tumfuiC^,  KLBoth,  BhM.  8,  613.  HPeter,  hist.  rell. 
1,  CLXxiii.  JBecker  (see  n.  2.  ad  fin.)  connects  him  with  Gracchanus;  against 
this  see  CMFrancken,  comm.  crit.  ad  Lucil.  2  (1871),  86. 

4.  G.  Octavius  Lampadio  was,  according  to  Suet,  gramm.  1  (see  §  41, 1)  the 
first  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Krates  of  Pergamus  (in  Borne  about  585/169),  criti- 
cally revised,  lectured  on  and  explained  the  works  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets ;  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the  poems  of  Naevius  ;  he  published  afresh  in  7^books 
Naevius^  bellum  punicum,  which  before  was  extant  only  in  a  single  volume  (Suet. 
gramm.  2,  see  §  95,  8).  His  editions  were  renowned  and  continued  to  be  respected 
down  to  a  late  period  (Fronto  p.  20 ;  see  §  159, 10.  Ennius*  annalea  LamjxMdionia 
manu  emendati  ap.  Gell.  18,  5,  11;  see  §  101,  4).  Junior  to  Lampadio  was 
Q.  Vargunteius,  who  certia  diebua  in  magna  freguentia  pronuntiabat  Ennius  (§  101, 4) 
and  who  likewise  handled  the  old  poets  technically  as  a  grammarian  (§  41, 
2, 1. 12). 

139.  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  in  the  Gracchan  period  pro- 
fessed by  C.  Blossius  of  Cumae,  the  faithful  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  by  Q.  Tubero  (cos.  636/118),  a  man  of  high  principles, 
though  of  one-sided  mind,  who  was  also  a  jurist.  In  the  augur 
Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  637/117)  legal  knowledge  preponderated  over 
his  Stoicism.  Juridical  works  were  in  this  period  composed  by 
C.  Livius  Drusus. 

1.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  Aio^dyoi/t  toO  jHiropos  koX  VKoaclav  roi;  ^cXoo-cS^oi;  irapopfiiiffdirrwf 
abrov,  S>v,  ,  .  .  ^y  .  .  .  6  BX.  adroOey  i^*lTa\lat  Kv/uubt,  'Arriirdrpov  toO  Tapaiut 
yeyovtbs  iv  Aarei  ffwi^Brit  xal  rerifirifUi^ot  irx*  aihod  rpo<r^Minr^€<n  ypafiftdrunf  ifHkoad^y, 
Cf.  ib.20.    pic.Lael.87.    PBE.  1«,  2399. 

2.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  grandson  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulas  and  nephew  of  Africanus 
Minor,  praetor  probably  681/128,  cos.  suff.  686/118,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Panaitios. 
His  Stoicism,  though  not  unfavourable  to  his  juridical  studies,  was  an  impediment 
to  his  oratory,  and  as  he  carried  it  out  most  rigorouisly  in  practice,  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  crotchety  personage ;  PB£.  1',  884.  Cic.  Lael.  87  Ti, 
Oracehum  remp.  vexantem  a  Q,  Tuberone  .  .  .  derdictum  tndehqmua.  Brut.  117 
Q.  Adiua  Tubero  fuit  .  .  .  nuUo  in  oratorum  numero,  aed  vita  aeverua  ei  congruena  cum 
ea  diaciplina  quam  colebaty  paulo  etiam  durior,  .  .  ut  vita  aic  oratione  durua,  incuftua, 
horridua.  .  .  .  fuit  aufem  conatana  eivia  etfortia  et  in  primia  C,  Oraocho  moleatua,  quod 
indicat  Oracchi  in  eum  oratio.  aunt  etiam  in  Qracchum  Tuberonia,  iafuit  mediocria 
in  dicendo^  doctiaaimua  in  diaputando.    The  belief  that  Laelius  composed  for  him 

^  ^  the  funeral  oration  on  his  uncle  Scipio  Africanus  (Cic.  de  or.  2, 841)  is  probably 

'  -  -  based  on  a  confusion  (§  181,  2).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40  Q,  Tubero^  itle  atoieua, 
Panaetii  auditor^  qui  et  ipae  consul,  Cic.  ap.  QM,  1,  22,  7  nee  vero  acientia  iuria 
Tnaioribua  auia  Q,  Aeliua  Tubero  defuit,  doctrina  etiam  auperfuit^  explained  by 
GsLLius:  diacipiinaa  enim  Tubero  atoicaa  et  dialecticaa  percallueraL  Panaitios  himself, 
Hecaton  and  Poseidonioe  addressed  philosophical  writings  to  him.    The  juridical 
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writings  of  Q.  Tubero  in  the  Ciceronian  period  (see  §  208, 1)  are  frequently  based ,  ^-^x 
upon  him. 

8.  Q.  Mucins  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Scaevola,  distinguished  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name  (§  154. 1)  by  the  appellation  of  augur,  bom  c.  595/159  (a.  625/129  he  is  iam 
aelaU  qutiestorius^  Cic.  de  rep.  18),  cos.  637/117,  died  later  than  666/88  (Val.  Max.  8, 

8,  5).  PRE.  5, 183.  He  was  no  real  orator  (Cic.  Brut.  102  ortUorum  in  numero  non 
fuit ;  cf.  de  or.  1,  39.  214.  234),  much  less  a  philosopher,  though  a  friend  of  Panai- 
tios  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 45).  His  excellence  lay  in  '  respondere  de  iure,'  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  written  anything.  Yellei.  2,  9,  2  Q.MuciM  iuria  acientia  quam  proprie 
eloquentiae  nomine  celehrior  fuit.  Cic.  Brut.  102  iuris  civilis  intellegentia  atque  omni 
prtidentiae  genere  prctestitU,  212  peritistimua  iuria  idemque  percomia  est  habitus, 
Atticus  and  Cicero  as  adulescentuli  used  to  assist  at  his  consultations  (Cic.  leg. 

1,  iS,    Lael.  1.    Brut.  806).    With  all  his  firmness  of  character  he  was  at  the  same      ^J^ 
^time  an  amiable  person  (comiter^  ut  solebcUj  Cic.  de  or.  1,  35  and  234  eximia      ^8  ,  ^f 
9uavitcUe)y  even  a  ioculator  (ad  Att.  4,  16,  8).    But  the  Q.  Scaevola,  whom  Pliny     /<^^, 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1)  mentions  as  the  author  of  lasciva  carmina  (quoting  from  these 
de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  575,  24  Scaevola  *  lassas  clunee  ^ ;  cf .  Charis.  GL.  1,  101,  7), 
likewise  the  author  of  the  epigram  on  Cicero's  poem  Marius  (Q.  Gic.  ap.  Cic.  leg. 
1,2  ut  ait  Sc€tevola  defratria  mei  Mario, '  canescel  saeclis  innumerabilibua '),  and  lastly 
the  Moi^iciof  Zirev6Xaf  whose  epigram  on  a  bucolic  subject  is  to  be  found  Anth.  Pal. 

9,  217,  is  not  he,  but  rather  his  son  Q.  Scaevola  (trib.  pi.  700/54 ;  PRE.  5, 188),  who 
a.  695/59  was  among  the  cohors  amicorum  of  the  poetaster  Q.  Cicero.  MHaupt, 
opusc.  1,  214. — AScHNEiDEH,  die  drei  Scaevola  Ciceros,  Mtinch.  1879,  5. 

4.  C.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  cons,  of  642, 112  (§  186, 11).    /  '^n 
Cic.  Tusc.  5,  112  C,  Druei  domum  compleri  a  consultoribus  aclitam  accepimus ;  ...  /cs' 

caecum  etdhibebant  ducem,    Val.  Max.  8,  7,  4  Livius  Drusus,  qui  et  aetatis  viribus  et        3  f  ^- 
acie  oculorum  defectus  ius  civile  populo  henignissijiie  interpretatus  est  utilissimaque 
discere  id  cupientibus  monumenta  composuit, 

140.  The  bloody  suppression  of  the  Gracchic  movement  in- 
creased the  haughtiness  of  the  nobility  to  the  highest  degree  and 
brought  about  the  disgraceful  acts  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha 
(a.  643/111-648/106),  but  also  called  up  an  avenger  in  the  person 
of  C.  Marius.  In  respect  to  literature,  the  years  between  636/119 
and  660/104  are  the  period  in  which  C.  Lucilius  and  L.  Afranius 
flourished.  To  this  period  belong  besides  the  tragic  poet  C. 
Titius,  Atta  the  composer  of  togatae,  the  epigrammatists  Pom- 
pilius,  Valerius  Aedituus  and  Catulus,  the  learned  Q.  Valerius 
Soranus,  and  Porcius  Licinus. 


/. 


1.  The  strange  humourist  Valerius  Valentinus  (from  Vibo  Valentia  ?)  seems 
also  to  belong  to  this  period.  Festus  368  Tappulam  legem  (§  49, 1)  convivalem  Jicto 
nomine  eonseripeit  iocoso  carmine  Valerius  Vaientinus,  cuius  meminit  Lucilius  hoc  modo 
'  Tappulam  rident  legem  concenae  optimij*  Val.  Max.  8j  1^  8  C  Cosconium  Servilia  S  i  *v 
lege  reum  (c.  667/87)  .  .  .  VeUeri  Valentini  accuseUoris  eius  recitatum  in  iudicio  carmen,  I 
in  quo  puerum  praeteactatum  et  ingenuam  virginem  a  se  corruptam  poetico  ioco 
signifieaverat,  erexit,  Cf.  §  114,  2.  F.  BOcheler,  Bonner  Ind.  lect.  1877,  5.— In  the 
year  1882  was  found  in  Veroelli  a  bronze  fragment  of  a  (Jexy  Tappula,  a  pot-house 
formulary  drawn  up  quite  in  the  legal  style,  but  with  comic  nomenclature,  etc. 
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(M.  Multivoms,  P.  Properocius  <Z.  Viniua  3f«>ro;  (jrro  tribyn  Satureia) ;  it 
appears  from  the  writing  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  time :  probably  a  joke  pro- 
duced in  some  festive  club  in  allusion  to  the  lex  Tappula,  which  had  been  famous 
from  the  time  of  Valerius.  In  1. 1 .  .  .  jus  Tapponis  /.  Tappo,  The  name  Tappo 
C\,  seems  to  have  had  a  scandalous  significance  (cf.  Catull.  lO^r^)*  Momms.,  arch. 
iSeit.  40,  176;  bull.  arch.  1882,  186  (with  facsimile).  On  the  inscription 
AKiESSLiNo,  conjectan.  II,  Greifsw.  Vorl.  Verz.  1884/85,  iv.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,232. 

141.  As  orators  of  this  period  we  have  the  grandson  of  the 
elder  Cato,  M.  Cato  (cos.  636/118),  Q.  Metellus  (cos.  646/109),  the 
Epicurean  T.  Albucius  lashed  by  Lucilius,  C.  Galba,  C.  Fimbria 
(cos.  650/104),  C.  Titius,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  above 
as  a  tragic  writer7  anS  others. 

1.  Gell.  18,  20  (19),  10  M,  Cato  M.  /.  M,  n.  it  seUis  vehement  orator  fuit 
multatque  oreUiones  ad  exemplum  avi  scripttu  reliquit  et  consul  cum  Q,  Marcio  Rege 
fuit  (a.  686/118)  inque  eo  conaulatu  in  Africa  .  .  .  mortem  obit,  Cicero  in  his  Brutus 
does  not  mention  him.    Perhaps,  however,  his  speeches  may  have  been  mixed  up 

'  with  those  of  his  grandfather,    ^ee  also  Febt.  154,  25.    Pribciak.  GL.  1,  90  {Cato 
nepoa  de  actionibus  ad  populum  ne  lex  »ua  abrogetur). 

2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  cos.  645/109  (against  Jugurtha),  censor 
cfi        652/102;  PBE.  2,30.    Vellei.  2,,^,  1  mentions  him  and  Scaurus  as  second-rate 

T^vi  orators  of  their  time.    Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  185.    Gell.  1,  6,  1  oratio  Metelli  Numidici 

(rather  Macedoniciy  see  above  §  181,  7 ;  see  MWende,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1875,  56) 
gravis  ac  diserti  viri,  quam  in  censura  dixit  ad  populum  de  ducendis  uxoribus, 
Liv.  per.  59  Q.  Metellus  censor  censuit  ut  cogerentur  omnes  ducere  uxores  .  .  .  extat 
oratio  eius  quam  Augustus  Caesar  .  .  .  tn  senatu  recitavit,  Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  89 
recitavit  .  .  .  orationem  Q,  Metelli  de  prole  augenda,    Cf .  §  143,  4  in  fin. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  131  doctus  etiam  Oraecis  T.  Albucius^  vet  potius  paene  Chraecus  .  .  . 

licet  ex  orationibus  iudicare,     fuit  autem  Athenis  adoiescenSy  perfectus  JSpicureus 

(cf.  nat.  d.  1,  93)  evasercU.    There  Q.  Scaevola  met  him  a.  633/121  and  made  fun  of 

him,  a  scene  described  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires;  see  §  143,  4  in  fin.    Cic.  fin.  1,  8. 

or.  149.    Varro  Men.  127  Btlch.  de  Albuci  subus  Athenis  (Cf.  Hor.  E.  |^4, 16).    A.  ^ 

651/103  he  was  accused  and  sentenced  on  account  of  extortions,  whereupon  he  re- 

'. . .  turned  to  Athens  and  lived  there  quietly  as  a  philosopher    (Cic.  Tusc.  ^  108). 

I  Perhaps  he  then  composed  an  Epicurean  didactic  poem,  if  he  is  the  person  to 

whom  Fronto  refers  p.  113 :  tn  poetis  quis  ignorcU  ut  gracilis  sit  Lucilius^  Albucius 

;  ariduSy  subltmis  Lucretius  f    MHertz  JJ.  107,  338. 

4.  Cic.  Brut.  127  C.  GaJba  (quaestor  634/120)  Servi  (§  131,  4)  .  .  .  filius,  P, 
Crassi  (133,  5)  .  .  .  gener^  .  .  .  rogatione  MamUia^  lugurthinae  coniurationis  invidia^ 
cum  pro  sese  ipse  dixissety  oppressus  est  (a.  644/110).  extcU  eius  peroratiOy  qui  epilogus 
dicitur  ;  qui  tanto  in  honore  pueris  nobis  erat  ut  eum  etiam  edisceremus, 

5.  Cic.  Bru^  129  C,  (Flavins)  Fimbria  ...  bonus  auctor  in  senatu.  idem 
tclerabilis  patronus  nee  rudis  in  iure  cttn/i,  et  cum  virttUe  ium  etiam  ipso  orationis 
genere  liber,  cuius  orationes  pueri  legebamus,  quas  iam  reperire  vix  possumus, 
Cf.  de  or.  ^  91. 

6.  As  orators  of  the  same  period,  though  without  detailed  mention  of  published 
speeches,  Cicero  notices  P.  Scipio  and  L.  Bestia  (Brut.  128),  C.  Licinius  Nerva  (ib. 
129),  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  M.  Brutus  and  L.  Caesulenus  (ib.  180),  M.  Silanus,  M. 
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Anrelius  Scaurus,  A.  Foetumius  Albinus,  the  flamen  Albinus,  Q.  Caepio  (ib.  185), 
C.  and  L.  Memmii  (cf.  Sall.  log.  80,  4),  Sp.  Thorius,  M.  Marcelius  and  his  adopted   ^^i 
son  P.  Lentulus  (Brut.  186),  L.  Cotta  (ib.  137);    also  L.   Apuleius  Saturninus    tiS 
(seditioa<n^m  omnium  post  Qrctcchos  ehquentissimuSj  ib.  234),  C.  Servilius  Glaucia    z^tn 
(ib.).    Here  belongs  also  C.  Canius,  see  §  186)  10  ad  fin.  -  '^  n 

7.  Macbob.  8,^io,  14  Gaius  TUius^  vir  aetatU  LucUiamie^  in  oratione  qua  legem  *  ■  T 
Fanniam  (a.  598/161)  suasit.  Cic.  Brut.  167  eiusdem  (as  M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassos)  ^  ]  s' 
fere  temporisfuU  equea  rom,  C,  TUiug^qui  meo  iudicio  eopervenisse  videtur  quo  potuit 
fere  IcUinus  orator  sine  graecis  lilteris  et  sine  multo  uau  pervenire,  huius  oraliones 
tantum  argutiarum^  tantum  exempiorum^  tantum  urbanitatis  habent  ut  paene  attico 
etUo  icriplae  esse  videantur,  eaadem  argutiaa  in  tragoediae  satis  quidem  ille  acuie^ 
sed  parum  tragice  transtulity  see  §  145,  1.  These  dates  do  not  agree.  If  Titius 
flourished  about  a.  680/124,  having  been  bom  about  600/154  (cf .  Fbonto,  ep.  p.  20 : 
cantigisse  quid  tide  M.  Porcio  aut  Q,  Ennio  aut  C  Oraccho  aut  Titio  poetaef  and 
Novins  68  Bibb,  tit  tragoedia  Titi),  he  might  be  described  as  a  man  aetatis 
Lucilianae,  and  at  the  same  time  fere  eiusdem  temporis  as  Antonius  and  Crassus, 
but  that  he  should  have  spoken  pro  lege  Fannia  as  early  as  598/161  is  hardly 
credible.  Therefore  either  two  persons  called  alike  C.  Titius  are  supposed  (KW 
Fidbbit  on  Brut.  p.  284)  or  the  name  in  Macbob.  is  held  to  be  corrupt  (LMtLLSB, 
Q.  Ennius  96).  Perhaps,  however,  Macrobius  only  erred  as  to  the  name  of  the  law ; 
Titius  spoke  not  for  the  Fannia  but  for  one  of  the  later  leges  sumptuariae,  which 
completed  the  earlier  law  and  increased  its  severity,  perhaps  the  lex  Aemilia  | 
sumptuaria  689/115  or  the  lex  Licinia  (cf.  §  148, 1),  which  in  plerisque  cum  Fannia 
congruit  (Macbob.  8,  )3^^*  The  characterisation  in  Cicero  (Brut.  1.1.),  especially 
with  reference  to  the  wealth  of  argutiae  and  exempla  in  the  speeches  of  Titius,  is 
well  supported  by  the  large  fragment  (in  Macb.  1.1.)  of  his  speech  for  the  sumptuary 
law  (a  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  aristocratic  youth  of  Bome) :  but  this 
unrestrained  vein  of  harsh  satire  and  rude  criticism  hardly  deserves  praise  as 
urbanitaa  and  stilus  paene  atticus,  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it  possible  for  Titius, 
who  wrote  tragedies,  to  have  been  sine  litteris  graecis ;  at  most  he  might  have  been 
wanting  in  close  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric.  On  the  title  of  a  tragedy 
(Protesilaus),  of  which  the  genuineness  may  be  disputed,  see  Bibbbck,  com.  *  116. — 
HiLYX,  de  C.  Titio,  Lauban  1832.  Mommsbn,  BG.  2«,  408.  454.  BDchbleb,  Gieifsw. 
Ind.  lect.  1868/69  p.  4.    Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  612 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 189. 

142.  A  many-sided  literary  activity  was  in  this  period  shown 
by  the  two  optimates  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  (cos.  649/106)  and  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  (cos.  662/102) :  the  noble  Rufus  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  an  orator,  an  authority  and  a  writer  on 
questions  of  law,  lastly  the  author  of  a  history  written  in  Greek, 
and  of  an  autobiography.  The  somewhat  desultory  Catulus,  in 
addition  to  his  political  and  military  labours,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life,  and  incidentally  also  playful  epigrams.  Other  works 
attributed  to  him  were  probably  written  by  his  freedman  Lutatius 
Daphnis.  Sempronius  Asellio  likewise  confined  himself  to  the 
narration  of  events  within  his  own  experience,  but  endeavoured  in 
intentional  opposition  to  previous  methods  to  introduce  a  more 
serious  treatment  of  history.    He  undertook  to  treat  at  the  same 
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time  of  the  internal  development  of  the  state  and  aimed,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  Polybios,  at  presenting  it  in  a  pragmatic 
form. 

2  tf  1.  P.  Rutilius  Kufus  was  bom  c.  596/158  (see  Cic.  '^tmX^JSS^ji^  Appian.  Hisp. 

^t\^ .  fl8),  and  grew  up  in  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor,  undefwhom  he  (like  Asellio 
and  Lucilius)  had  served  in  the  Numantine  war  (a.  620/134  sq.)  as  trib.  mil.  (App. 
Hist.  88,  cf.  Cic.  de  rep.  1,  17).  As  praetor  (the  yi'ar  unknown)  he  was  the 
author  of  the  actio  (Gai.  inst.  4,  85)  or  constitutio  (fragm.  Vat.  1)  Butiliana, 
and  the  edictum  on  the  rights  of  patrons  (dig.  88,  2, 1, 1)  and  previously  perhaps 
of  the  lex  Butilia  on  the  rufuli  (Fest.  261).  Cos.  649/105,  later  (a.  662/92?)  in 
return  for  his  rigorous  probity  he  was  sentenced  by  the  knights  after  a  haughty 
Socrates-like  defence,  and  went  into  exile  to  Mjrtilene  and  afterwards  to  Smyrna 

^tjr    (Cic.  pB%ihr28.    Tac.  A.  4,  48).    Cicero  saw  him  there  a.  676/78  (Brub.-^,  cf.  de    ^ ' « 
rep.  1,  18  and  de  d.  nat.  8,  80),  and  there  too  he  seems  to  have  died  (after  677/77) ; 
see  AL^OiBEL,  vie  de  P.  It.  B.,  in  Meermann^s  Thesaur.  iur.  1,  859.    Majansius, 
Comment.  2,1.  PRE.  6, 586.    L6wE,P.ButiliiEufivita,Zttllichaul853.    EHdschke, 
ZfCivilr.  14  (1856),  1.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxi. 

Jo  2.  Vellei.  2,  18,^  P,  RutUium^  virum  non  aaeculi  aui  aed  omnia  oetH  optimum, 

Capitol.  Gordian.  5,  5.  Ammian.  80,  4,  6.  Cic.  Brut.  118  HtUUiua  in  quodam  triati  Z2,3 
ei  aevero  genere  dicendi  veracUua  eat  ,  ,  .  muUa  opera  muH€tque  induatria  HutUiua 
fuit;  queie  erat  propterea  gratior  quod  idem  magnum  viunua  de  iure  reapondendi 
auatinebcU,  (114)  aunt  eiua  orcUionea  ieiuncte^  multa  prctedara  de  iure;  doctua  vir  et 
graecia  litteria  erudUua^  Panaeti  auditor^  prope  perfectua  in  atoicia.  Suet.  Aug.  89 
libroa  totoa  .  .  .  recitavit  ,  ,  ,  ut  orationem  .  .  .  RutUi  de  modo  aedificiorum. 
DiOMED.  GL.  1,  876  P,  Rutiliua  .  .  .  pro  L,  Ceautio  ad  populum.  HMeyeb,  oratt.' 
268.  His  legal  knowledge  he  owed  to  P.  Scaevola  (§  188,  4),  see  Cic.  off.  2,  47 ;  cf. 
Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40.  From  his  juridical  writings  some  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Digt«t6  (on  the  authority  of  Ulpian),  but  without  further  details ;  see  dig.  7, 
8, 10,  8.  83,  9,  8,  9  (cf.  Gell.  4,  h^)y^  48,  27, 1,  2.  SWZimmekh,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
^  vT  Privatrechts  1,  1,  280.  Macrobius*  notice  1,  ]i>,  84  (Rutiliua  acribit  etc.)  about 
nundinae  may  be  derived,  through  the  medium  of  a  work  of  Varro^s,  from  a 
juridical  work  of  Butilius  (hardly  from  bis  autobiography). 

8.  P.  Rutiliua  Rufua  de  mta  aua  is  quoted  by  Charisius  (GL.  1, 120. 125.  130. 
189.  146.  195)  and  Diomedes  (GL.  1,  874.  876).    The  first  repeats  (120. 189)  from 
his  fifth  book.    Autobiographical  relations  are  also  indicated  by  App.  Hisp.  88 
*Fovt[\io¥  'Pov^or,  ffvyyfM<f>4a  rQiflie  tuv  (pytaw  (before  Numantia),  T&rt  x^^^opX^^i^rra, 
iK4\€wr€  etc.  (hence  Suidas  v.  'PovrfXtoi),  and  Isidorus'  notice  (orig.  20, 11,  4)  from 
^'^        Butilius  Bufus  de  vita  sua  agrees  also  with  App.  Hisp.  85.    From  the  same  work 
may  be  derived  Pldt.  Mar.  28  tin  di  'PovriXios  laropcl  tA  ^p  &\\a  ^tXaXi^r  d^V  icoi 
XP^ffrbiy  iSiqi  di  t(^  Maplit)  xpocneKpovKtin^  and  Plut.  Pompei.  87  h  *PovriXiof  h  rah 
2  c         loToplous.    But  the  embassy  a.  599/155  (aiunt  Rutiliua  et  Pclybiua^  Gell.  6|  i^,  10) 
occurred  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  the  death  of  the  elder  Scipio  {Scipionem  et 
^•.'        Polyhiua  et  Rutiliua  hoc  anno  mortuum  acribunty  Liv.  89,  52,  1)  was  certainly  before 
his  birth,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  these  events  were  somewhere  men- 
tioned incidentally  in  his  autobiography.    At  all  events,  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin  version  we  must  assume  one  in  Greek,  in  which  the  personal  standpoint  was 
I)erhaps  enlarged  to  an  historical  one.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Greek  version 
,  was  an  independent  work.      Cf.  Athen.  4,  p.   168  E  (from  Poseidonios^  Apam.) 
»   *TovTi\L(fj  t4>  t^¥  ItwfiaiKrip  laroplay  iKMutK6Ti  rj  'EWifivtap  <f>tavi,     6,  p.  274  C  *Povr/Xtof 
-    'Pou0or  6  T^v  xdrpiw  Iffropiap  yeypa^tas.     12,  p.  548  B  dia^6^os  fjw  ro/^d  'Pw/ia(oct  «ai 
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Z^rrtot  M  rpv^-j  ,  ,  ,  &t  ^<ri  'PovrfXioj,  an  observation  probably  made  on  account  of 
Butilius'  accuser  Apicius  (cf.  ib.  p.  168  E).  Both  works  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  Smyrna  ;  cf.  Obos.  5,  17  extr.  Smyrnam  conimigrans  litUrarum  atudiia 
inUtUiu  consenuit.  In  general  see  Sukinoar,  de  rom.  autobiogr.  8.  Nis&£n,  krit. 
Untersuchungen  (1868)  41.    HPetek,  hist  rell.  1,  cclxv.  187  ]  fragm.  120. 

4.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  bom  c.  602/152,  cos.  652/102,  who  was  with  Marius    /  2.  ^^, 
victorious  over  the  Cimbri  at  Vercellae,  f  667/87.    Cic.  Brut^J^'  non  anliquo  iUo     7  x-) 
more,  fed  hoc  nostro  .  .  .  eruditus  (cf.  de  or.  2,  28).    mulicte  litterae^  aumma  non  vitae        ,^^ 
solum  atque  naturete  Bed  ortUionis  etiam  comitas^  incorrupta  quaedam  latini  sermonis 
ifdefjritoB  (cf.  259.  -  de  orj^  3^  29.y^off.  1,  113.    Quint.  l)^y  85).  quae  perspici  cum  ex    i,, 
orationibus  eiua  (cf .  §  81,  6)  potest  tum  facHlume  ex  eo  libra  quern  de  consul^Uu  et  de    . 
rebus  gestis  suis  conscriptum  molli  et  xenophonteo  genere  sermonis  misil  ad  A.  Furium 
poetam  (§  150,  1),  famUiarem  suum.    Flut.  Mar.  25  Sfioia  d^  koI  rbv  KdrXor  airrbv 
dTdkoyeiffBcu  .  .  .  Iffropowri  (Sulla  ?),  cf.  26  ws  rbv  KdrXor  aifrbv  UrropeTv  X^yowrt^  and  27 

rd  o&p  Xd^fM  .  .  .  drevcx^ai  \4yovat¥.  HJordan  (Herm.  6,  68)  rightly  connects  this 
liber  with  the  latae  Catuli  litterae  in  Fbonto  p.  126,  as  a  political  pamphlet  in 
epistolary  form.  Perhaps  he  addressed  this  to  the  epic  poet  with  the  design  of 
prompting  his  muse  to  eulogise  his  exploits;  see  HPeter,  J  J.  115,  751.  Two  half- 
^'  :  erotic  epigrams  of  Q.  Catulus  ap.  Gell.  19,  9, 14  and  in  Cic.  nat.  d.  1,  79.  Hence 
included  in  the  enumeration  in  Flin.  ep.  5,3, 5  (§  81, 1). — In  addition  are  generally 
attributed  to  Catulus  Communes  historiae  (or  Communis  historia)  in  at  least  four 
books  (Fhilaro.  on  Verg.  G.  4,  564),  whose  author,  in  the  three  passages  in  which 
the  work  is  mentioned  or  quoted,  is  called  Lutatius.  Without  specification  of  the 
work  Lutatius  is  also  cited  four  times,  the  earliest  mention  being  by  Varro  LL. 
5, 150  and  Verrius  on  the  fasti  Fraenest.  CIL.  1,  p.  815.  The  quotations  refer  to 
etymology  and  antiquities,  especially  Italic.  Probably  it  is  incorrect  to  explain 
the  title  as  equivalent  to  *•  secular  history  ^  and  to  infer  that  the  work  was  of  a 
Enhemeristic  tendency  (see  Serv.  Aen.  10, 175,  and  ABiese,  IthM.  18,  448) ;  it  was 
rather  chosen  in  allusion  to  Timaios*  KOival  Urroplaiy  and  must  be  understood  to 
denote  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Italic  legends  etc.  (see  Mommsen  CIL.  1,  389).  But 
the  book  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  not  to  Catulus  himself,  but  to  his  learned  freed- 
xnan  (see  §  41, 1.  134, 1. 150,  8)  Lutatius  Daphnis  (see  also  OJahn,  ad.  Pers.  p.  143). — 
In  gen.  PBE.  4, 1246.  HOSimon,  vita  Lutatii  Q.  f.  Catuli,  Festschr.  des  Gymn.  z,  gr. 
Klost.  (Berl.  1874)  81.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxx.  191 ;  fragm.  125  and  JJ.  115, 
751.— A  Catulus  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the  commenta  Bern,  in  Lucan.  1,  544  (p.  36 
Usener)  sed  hoc  fabulosum  esse  invent  in  libra  CatuUi  qui  (inyscribitur  permimo 
logiarum  (jperperomimologiarum  OCrusius,  vepiL  fufioKoyiCjv  LMCller,  KhM.  24,  622) 
or  in  Serv.  Verg.  G.  2,  95  {CtUuUus  eam  [uvam  Bhaeticam]  vUuperat  et  dicit  nuUi 
rei  esse  aptam  etc) 

5.  Sempronius  Asellio.  His  praenomen  is  unknown;  he  cannot  well  be  the 
L.  Asellio  who  was  praetor  in  Sicily  a.  654/100.  For  the  historian  Asellio  sub  P, 
Seipione  Africano  tribunus  militum  ad  Numantiam  (620/134  sq.)  fuU  (like  Butilius 
Bufus  and  C.  Lucilius)  resque  eas  quibus  gerendis  ipse  interfuU  conscripsit  (Gell.  2, 

^  /C  Ift-^JT  Hence  bom  at  the  latest  595/159.    His  work,  written  in  his  old  age,  came 

down  at  least  to  668/91  (Gell.  13»  22,  8 ;  death  of  M.  Livius  Drusus) :  it  is  uncertain  ^  ^ 
whether  Charts.  GL.  1, 195  refers  to  668/86  or  671/83.— Next  to  the  very  doubtful 
quotation  Asellio  rerum  romanarum  XL  (XI  ?  XX  ?)  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  195  the 
highest  number  of  books  given  is  ib.  220  Sempronius  Asellio  histariarum  XIV  ;  the 
title  is  given  more  correctly  ap.  Gell.  18,  22  (21),  8  Sempronius  Asellio  in  libra 
rerum  gestarum  XIV,  The  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (a.  621/133)  was  related  in  the 
•'"  <5th  book  (Gell.  2,  U8,  2. 4),  that  of  Livius  Drusus  (a.  663/91)  in  the  14th.    Polemic 
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of  Asellio  against  the  customary  treatment  of  history  by  the  Annalists,  and  state- 
ment of  his  own  principles  ap.  Gkll.  5jJ^'S  (cf.  §  87,  8)  ftofrw  non  modo  satU  es»e 
video  quod  factum  eiset^  id  pronuntiarej  fed  etiam  quo  consilio  quaque  ratione  ge^ta  easent 
demonatrare  .  .  .  nam  neque  aiacriorea  ad  remp,  defendundam  neque  segniorea  ad 
rem  perperam  faciundam  annalet  libri  commovere  quiquam  poaaunt,  acrihere  autem 
helium  initum  quo  amavle  ,  ,  ,  ait  etc.  .  .  .  non  praedicare  autem  interea  quid  aenatua 
decreverit  aut  quae  lex  rogatiove  lata  ait,  ,  ,  ,  id  fahulaa  pueria  eat  narrare,  non 
hiatoriaa  acribere.  That  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  places  him  together  with  Gtellius  and  Clodius 
far  below  Antipater  is  due  to  the  one-sided  prominence  which  he  gives  to  style,  or 
to  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  Asellio^s  work.  The  fragments  in  HPeteb 
rell.  1,  178;  fragm.  106.  Cf.  KNipperdey,  op.  184.  WStelkens,  der  rOm.  6e- 
schichtschreiber  S.A.,  Crefeld  1867.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxlviii.  WEoqebt, 
S.A.  quem  locum  quamque  vim  inter  historioos  rom.  habuerit,  Bost.  1869. 


^?. 


143.  C.  Lucilius,  bom  probably  674/180  in  the  Latin  town 
of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  of  a  well-to-do  equestrian  family, 
and  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Africanus  the  Younger.  Holding 
himself  aloof  from  poUtical  activity  and  in  an  independent 
position,  Lucilius  put  down  in  his  miscellaneous  poems  (Saturae) 
his  reflections  on  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  in  them  freely 
criticised  the  life  of  his  contemporaries  in  its  various  sides — 
political,  moral  and  literary — to  a  degree  never  attempted  either 
by  a  comic  poet  before  or  a  satirist  afterwards.  fiUs  fragments 
show  a  many-sided  culture,  acute  thought,  moral  solidity,  good 
humour  and  ready  wit,  but  alsp^  indifiference  to  style*  Lucilius 
was  a  highly  respectable  and  amiable  representative  of  the 
new  Eoman  character.     He  died  in  Naples  661/103. 

1.  HiKROK.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1870  (Freher.  and  Amand.  1869)=e07/147 
LucUiua  poeta  naacitur.  Probably  a  confusion  of  A.  Poetumius  Albinus  and  C. 
Calpumius  Piso  (coas.  574/180)  with  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  and  L.  Galp.  Piso  (ooss. 
607/147.)  So  MHaupt,  see  JJ.  107,  72.  865.  Vkllbi.  2,  9,  4  celebre  et  LueUii  mmen 
fuit,  qui  aub  P.  Jfricano  (620/184  sq.)  Numantino  heUo  equea  militaverat,  Lucilius 
probably  performed  his  first  military  service  as  one  of  the  horsemen  who  were  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  from  Suessa  (Liv.  29, 15,  5.  Muix,  stud.  92).  Hibkok.  ad 
a.  Abr.  1914  (Amand.  1915)=:. 651/ 108  Gaiua  LucUiua  (so  cod.  Middehill.  s.  VIH  in 
SchOne  1,  p.  148 :  the  other  MSS.  read  Luciua)  aatirarum  acriptar  Neapoli  moritur  ac 
publico  funere  effertur  anno  aetcUia  XL  VL    Against  this  statement  as  to  his  age  see 

\  LMOlusr,  Lucil.  p.  228 ;  Leb.  d.  Luc.  p.  8.  There  is  no  certain  indication  of  any 
-  date  later  than  651/108,  as  nothing  prevents  our  placing  before  651/108  the  lex 
Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  by  Lucilius  (Gell.  2,  24, 10)  and  repealed  already  in 
657/97  (see  LLange,  rOm.  Altert.  8,  70.  86).  Horace's  (S.  2, 1,  84)  mention  of  LuciL 
as  aenex  also  shows  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  dialogue  in  Cic.  de  orat. 
laid  in  the  year  668/91  (see  1,  72.  2,  25)  presupposes  Lucilius  to  be  dead. 

2.  luv.  1,  20  magnua  Auruncae  alumnua,  Ausok.  ep.  15,  9  rudea  Camenaa  qui 
Sueaaae  praevenia, — Hob.  S.  2,  1,  75  calls  himself  infra  LucUi  eenaumy  on  which 
PoBPH. :  conatat  enim  Ludlium  (wuneulum  maiorem  Pompei  fuiaae,  YBLLBi^dj  29, 
2fuit  [Cn.  Pompeius]  genitua  matre  LucUiay  atirpia  aenatoriae,  this  Lucilia  was  the 
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DJeoe  of  the  poet,  and  his  brother,  her  father  a  Boman  senator.  Marx,  stud.  92, 1. 
Tnat  Luciiixis  lived  in  easy  circumstances  is  shown  besides  by  Asconius  in  Cic. 
Pis.  p.  13  Or.  12  £-S. :  dcmw  (Antiochi  regis  Jilio  obaidi  puhlice  aedifictUd)  poatea 
dicitur  LucUii  poeUtefuiase  ;  see  n.  1. 

8.  His  relations  with  Africanus  the  Younger  (569/185-625/129)  and  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140) :  Hor.  S.  2, 1,  71-74 ;  see  the  pretty  anecdote  in  Aero  ad  loc.  Other 
friends  of  his  were  (Postumius)  Albinus,  Granius  (praeco).  On  the  latter,  a 
noted  wit,  see  BCcheler  KhM.  87,  521 ;  see  there  too  concerning  an  extant  metrical 
epitaph,  which  possibly  relates  to  this  Granius.  Enemies  or  at  least  such  as  were 
attacked  by  Lucilius :  Mucius  Scaevola,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus  (cos.  598/156 ; 
see  Mabx,  stud.  59),  Caecilius  Metellus  (Hor.  S.  2, 1,  67,  that  is,  Q.  Macedonicus  >.' 
§  131,  7)  and  his  son  C.  Caprarius;  see  Cic.  de  or.  2^  267  (LMOller  ad  Lucil.  p.  297,  /i  v 
Marx  1.1.  89),  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8),  Hostilius  Tubulus,  Papirius  Carbo,  and 
others. — Cic.  acad.  2, 102  Clitomachus  (of  Carthago,  the  Sceptic)  in  eo  libro  quern  ctd 
C.  LucUium  acripsU  poetam.  Corn  if.  ad  Her.  2,  19  C.  Caeliua  index  ctbadvit  iniuri- 
arum  eum  qui  C.  Lucilium  poetam  in  acena  nominatim  laeaerat,  Cf.  OHirschfeld, 
Herm.  8,  468. 

4.  In  the  quotations  and  elsewhere  the  poems  are  called  aaturae :  the  poet  him- 
self mentions  them  in  one  place  as  ludua  ac  aermonea  (fragm.  80,  56  M.  984  Lm.). 
There  were  80  books.  Only  of  books  21  and  24  are  wanting  fragments  with  the 
number  of  each  book ;  of  b.  25  only  2  words  are  preserved ;  of  b.  28  only  one 
hexameter.  According  to  the  remains  books  1-20  were  composed  in  hexameters ; 
b.  22  in  distichs ;  b.  26-27  in  trochaic  septenarii ;  b.  28-29  in  troch.  sept.,  iamb, 
senarii,  dactyl,  hexameters ;  b.  30  in  hexameters.  This  voluminous  work  of  a  life- 
time was  published  gradually,  and  the  poet  certainly  (following  the  example  of 
Ennius,  Accius  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  didactic  subjects)  began  his  satires 
in  trochaic  septenarii,  next  tried  his  skill  in  other  metres,  until  he  had  proved  the 
hexameter  to  be  the  most  suitable,  afterwards  adhering  entirely  to  it.  Thus  the 
last  books  are  those  which  were  first  composed.  In  the  e&krliest  book  (26)  L.  enlarged 
on  his  poetry  in  general,  carried  on  (Uke  Horace'  with  Trebatius  S.  2, 1)  a  dialogue 
with  a  friend  concerning  his  readers,  his  inward  impulse  towards  writing,  his 
disinclinatian  towards  all  other  literary  varieties  but  the  satiric,  etc. — Two  chief 
groups  may  be  distinguished  among  the  books :  b.  1-20,  21  (presumably)  in  hexa- 
meters and  26-80  in  various  metres.  The  collection  in  b.  1-21  is  referred  to  by 
Varro  LL.  5, 17  a  qua  bipariita  diviaione  (heaven  and  earth)  Luciliua  (so  Scaliger : 
Lueretiua  Flor.)  auorum  uniua  (unum  Flor.  originating  from  the  numeral  I)  et  viffinti 
librorum  initium  fecU.  The  passage  which  used  formerly  to  be  quoted  in  support ' 
of  the  bipytition  of  the  Lucilian  satirical  work  in  Corn  if.  ad.  Her.  4,  18  Luciliua 
(CodiuM  in  the  MSS.)  ,  ,  .  in  prU^re  libro  is  rather  applicable  to  Coelius  Antipater  : 
see  §  1S7,  5 ;  with  the  other  application  of  the  passage  the  dedication  of  part  of  the 
Lucilian  satires  to  Aelius  Stilo  is  also  precluded. — Concerning  the  third  group,  book 
22-^,  all  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  remains.  Perhaps,  consisting 
of  distichs,  it  was  a  supplement  to  b.  1-21,  as  was  b.  30  (the  earliest  book  in  hexa- 
meters) to  b.  26-29.— By  trhom  and  at  what  period  the  separate  collections  were 
united  in  a  general  one,  whereby  the  earlier  works  were  placed  after  those  of  the 
poet's  liper  years,  is  not  ascertainable. — Date  of  composition  of  the  satires :  Hor. 
S.  2, 1,  68  pioves  that  Scipio  (f  625/129)  and  Laelius  (f  not  long  afterwards  §  187,  5) 
were  living  when  Lucilius  wrote  the  satires  in  which  he  attacked  Lupus  and 
Metellus  fMaoedonicus,  n.  8) :  this  is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  b.  26  sqq.  in 
which  the  inveterate  bachelor  Lucilius  inveighs  against  marriage,  which  during 
his  oensonhip  (628/181,  §  181,  7)  Metellus  had  strongly  encouraged.    According  to 
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this  b.  26-«)  were  oompoeed  about  62a-625/ 181-129  (FMarx,  stud.  91).— B.  1  after 
the  death  of  Kameades  (f  c.  626/128 ;  see  fr.  1, 12  M.  14  Lm.)  and  soon  after  the 
death  of  Lupus  (f  c.  628/126),  on  which  Lucilius  supposes  an  assembly  of  the 
gods  to  sit  in  judgment. — After  the  publication  of  b.  1  Lucilius  was  subjected  to 
the  law  of  M.  Junius  Pennus  tr.  pL  628/126,  which  banished  the  peregrini  from 
Bome.  After  the  repeal  of  this  law  by  C.  Gracchus  680/124  Lucilius  probably 
returned  to  Home  (Marx,  stud.  98).— The  impeachment  for  extortion  brought 
against  Scaevola  when  augur  (§  189,  8)  684/120  by  Albacius  (§  141, 8),  was  treated 
of  by  Lucilius  chiefly  in  order  to  ridicule  the  over-refined  oratory  of  the  Qraecising 
Albucius  (perhaps  in  b.  2;  see  Marx,  stud.  70). — B.  11  was  composed  after  644/110 
(fr.  11, 19  M.  858  Lm.  condemnation  of  L.  Opimius).  Lucilius  was  still  writing 
after  647/107  (Cic.  Brut  160.  161.  Marx,  stud.  92).— vHeusde,  Lucil.  251. 
CLachmann,  kL  Schr.  2,  62.  LMOller,  LuciL  p.  ix.  FMarx,  studia  Lucil.,  Bonn 
1882. 

5.  Lucilius*  satires  soon  became  the  subject  of  learned  annotations,  e.g.  by 
Laelius  Arehelaus  and  Yettius  Philocomus  (on  this  see  §  148,  4).  Suet,  gramm. 
14  huiu8  (Gurtius  Nicia  in  the  time  of  Cicero)  de  Lucilio  libroa  etiam  Santra  campro- 
b(U.  The  eight  ingenious  lines  by  an  unknown  author  before  Hor.  S.  1, 10  treat  of 
critical  efforts  on  the  satires  of  Lucilius  by  a  certain  Cato,  no  doubt  the  Valerius 
Cato  mentioned  ap.  8uet.  gramm.  2  (§  148, 4)  and  by  a  much  decried  gramnuUiecrum 
equUum.  doctisnmus ;  see  the  commentators  on  the  passage.  EBIhrrns,  oommentar. 
Oat.  2,  p.  9.    FMarx,  BhM.  41,  552.    Critical  editions  of  the  Lucilian  satires  are 

I  vouched  for  by  the  anecd.  Paris,  de  notis:  see  §  41,  2,  L  11.    Gbll.  2,   24,  5 
erraverunt  quidetm  commerUariorum  in  LucUium  tcriplorea, 

6.  The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  varied  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form.  They 
contained  all  kinds  of  humorous  descriptions  of  the  delights  of  the  table  and  the 
wine-cup,  love-stories  (Porph.  Hor.  C.  1,  12,  10  liber  XVI  Lueilii  ^CcUyra'*  in- 
ieribilur  .  .  ,  de  CoUyra  arnica  ecriptus),  travelling  adventures  (iter  Capuanum  in 
b.  8,  the  model  for  the  journey  to  Brundusium  in  Horace;  on  it  see  LVargbs, 
Stettin  1886.  OKbller,  PhiL  45,  558),  ridicule  of  all  sorts  combined  with  serious 
reflections ;  as  an  example  of  the  latter  see  the  fine  interpretation  of  what  is  meant 
by  virtus  in  Lactavt.  inst.  6, 5, 2  (fr.  inc.  1  M.  1020*  Lm.),  culminating  in  the  words : 
(viHua  eH)  ho8  {homines  moresque  bono8)nMgni/acere^  his  bene  veHUj  hisvivereamieum^ 
eommoda  praeterea  palriai  prima  ptUare,  deinde  parentum^  ieriia  iam  postremaque 

fi'r(^  nostra,  Scipio  was  repeatedly  eulogised  by  Lucilius :  Hor.  S.  2,  l,^4:<r'(Trebatius  to 
Horace)  iustum  poteras  (Caesarem)  et  seribere  fortem,  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius. 
This  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  fragments  of  b.  80  (5  sqq.  M.)  and  of  b.  14,  in 
which  the  often  mentioned  mission  of  Scipio  to  the  East  (about  619/185)  was  re- 
lated (Marx,  stud.  81).  The  tendency  towards  ethical  criticism,  which  made  of  L. 
the  first  satirist,  generally  predominated.  Horace  frequently  compares  himself 
with  his  great  predecessor,  whose  high  reputation  was  annoying  to  him.  Satw  1,  4. 
1, 10.  2, 1  and  elsewhere.  Hor.  S.  2^1^62  est  Lucilius  ausus  prinms  in  ?iunc  operis 
eomponere  carmina  morem  ;  1, 10,  48  he  calls  him  inveiutor.  The  words  ib.  66  rudis 
el  Graeeis  intaeii  carminis auclor  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  Lucilius;  cf.  KFHsRMAMir, 
de  satirae  auctore  ex  sententia  Horatii,  Marb.  1841.  Tbuffkl,  BhM.  80,  G28. — Hor. 
S.  1,  4j  6  hinc  (on  the  old  comedy)  omnis  pendel  Ltteilius  is  incorrect  and  unjust 
(cf.  §  286,  4).  Points  of  contact  with  the  Greek  comedy  in  L. :  Marx,  stud.  46. 
Archilochos  is  quoted  27,  50  M.  655  Lm.  The  assertion  made  by  Ltdus  (magistr. 
1, 41),  that  Lucilius  attached  himself  to  Bhinthon,  evidently  rests  on  some  con- 
fusion. 
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7.  The  objects  of  Lucilius^  criticism.  That  he  priinores  (n.  8)  populi  arripuU 
populumque  trtbutim  (Hor.  S.  2,  1,  69)  is  attested  by  the  fragments,  especially 
thoBe  of  the  earliest  books  (26  sqq.)  Pers.  1, 114,  aecuii  Lucilius  urhem  te,  Lupe^  te 
Mud  (iL  8),  et  genuinum  f regit  in  Ulis.  Juv.  1, 165  ense  velut  atricto  quotiens  Lucilius 
ardeus  infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  mens  est  criminibus  etc.  Schol.  Persii 
3,  1  ?ianc  satiram  poeta  ex  Lucili  libro  IIII  transiulil  castigans  luxuriam  et  vitia 
divitum.  Cf.  Tbebonius  ap.  Cic.  fam.  12,  16  qui  magis  hoc  LucUio  lictierit  adsumere 
liberiatis  quam  nobis  f  Apul.  apol.  10  C  Lucilium,  quamquam  sit  iambicus^  tamen 
improbaritn  quod  Gentium  et  Macedonem  pueros  (cf.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  33,  111)  directis 
nominibus  carmine  suo  prostituerit.  ESzelinski,  de  nominibus  personarum  apud 
poetas  sat.  rom.  (KSnigsb.  1862)  p.  1.  But  also  learned  criticism  and  literary 
criticism  in  general :  derision  of  the  philosophers,  e.g.  the  logical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  chief  good  (see  the  charming  example  inc.  69  M.  1060  Lm.),  the  flimsy 
rhetoric  (n.  4  ad  fin.). — Gkll.  17 j^,  49  Pacuvius  .  .  ,  et  Accius  dariorque  tunc  in  /^  • 
poefnatis  eorum  obtrectandis  Lucilius  fuit.  Hor.  S.  1,  10,  58  nil  comis  tragici  mutcU  ^ 
(parodies)  Lucilius  Accif  non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores  f  on  which  Porph.  : 
faeit  autem  Lucilius  hoc  cum  alias  tum  vel  maxime  in  tertio  libro^  meminit  nono  et 
dedmo;  even  the  Greek  poets  (Euripides,  Homer),  are  criticised  by  L.,  who  also 
attacks  the  affected  mannerism  of  several  contemporaries  in  the  use  of  Greek 
phraseology :  fragm.  1,  48  M.  85*  Lm.  porro  clinopodas  lychnosque  ut  dicimus  atfurun 

ante  pedes  lecti  eUque  lucernas.  He  ridiculed  especially  the  bombastic  language  of 
the  tragedians  and  opposed  Accius'  innovations  in  language  {quare  pro  faciei  pro 
staturoj  Accius  status^  ap.  Non.  226)  and  spelling,  while  he  eliminated  the  duplica- 
tion of  a  long  vowel  introduced  by  Accius  (§  184, 11),  and  retained  ei  for  6  only  in 
certain  cases.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  153.  LMCixer  ad  Lucil.  p.  21 1 ;  Luc.  Leb.  u.  W. 
89.  WCoRSSEV,  Phil.  18,  723.  Marx,  stud.  4.— Quint.  lOj  1, 94  erudUio  in  eo  (L.)  /V\^ 
mira  et  libertas  alque  inde  acerbitas  et  abundantia  salis.  On  the  Greek  words  in 
LuciL  see  Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  78  and  BBoutkrwek,  Phil.  32,  691. 

8.  His  intermediate  attitude  and  purpose  of  influencing  a  large  circle.  Gic. 
de  or.  2,  25  C  Lucilius^  homo  doctus  et  perurbanus^  dicere  sdebat  neque  se  ah  indoctis- 
simia  neque  a  doctissimis  legi  velle  ;  ,  ,  ,  de  quo  etiam  scripsit :  Persium  (§  186,  9) 
non  euro  legere,  .  .  .  Ladium  Decumum  volo,  fin.  1^1  nee  vero,  ut  noster  LucUius^ 
reeusabo  quominus  omnes  mea  legant.  utinam  esset  ille  Persius !  Scipio  vero  et 
RutUiua  multo  etiam  magis,  quorum  ille  iudicium  reformidans  Tarentinis  ait  se  et 
Consentinis  et  Siculis  scrihere,  facets  is  quidem^  sicut  alia ;  sed  neque  tarn  docti  tum 
erant  ,  ,  .  et  sunt  illius  scripta  leviora^  ut  urbanitas  summa  appareatj  doctrina 
nudiocris.  ^Pbtron.  4  schedium  LucUianae  humilitatis.  Gell.  6,  14,  6  vera  et  pro- 
pria .  .  .  exempla  in  latina  lingua  M»  Varro  esse  dicit  .  .  .  gracilitcUis  Lucilium, 
Cf.  Fbomto  p.  118  and  62. 

9.  Indifference  as  to  form.  Cf.  Hor.  S.  1,  4,  9  sqq.  1,  10, 1  sqq.  50  sqq.  That 
which  is  here  asserted  (8. 1,  4,  9  sq,),  L,  in  hora  saepe  ducentos  .  .  .  versus  dictabat 
stans  pede  in  «fio,  is  confirmed  by  L.  himself,  e.g.  fr.  11, 10  M.  842  Lm.  conicere  in  \ 
versus  dictum  praeconis  volebam  Grani  (n.  8).  Especially  in  versification  L.  is 
free,  yet  without  going  beyond  what  is  admissible;  cf.  LMCller,  metr.  lat.  71. 
BBouTEBWSK,  quaest.  lucil. ;  comm.  prosodiaca,  metrica,  critica,  Elberf .  1867. 

10.  Full  of  self-importance  Lucilius  himself  says  (80,  4  M.  906  Lm.) :  et  sofa  ex 
muUis  nunc  nostra  poemata  ferri  ;  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  Koman 
aristocracy  he  will  remain  just  what  he  is :  puUicanus  vero  et  Asiaefiam  scripturarius 
pro  LueUiOy  id  ego  nolo  et  uno  hoc  non  mut/)  omnia  (26,  16  M.  527  Lm.).  The  : 
authority  enjoyed  by  Lucilius  even  in  the  Augustan  period  (esp.  among  the 
nfttianal  party)  appears  from  the  frequent  and  serious  comparisons  drawn  by  Horace 
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between  L.  and  himself.  Even  at  a  still  later  time  there  were  some  who  LucUium 
pro  Horatio^  Lucretium  pro  Vergilio  legunl  (Tac.  dial.  28) ;  and  those  who  esteemed 
poetical  energy  and  originality  above  all  were  quite  right  in  doing  so. — Plin.  NH. 
praef.  7  LucUius  qui  primus  condidit  stilt  nasum.  Quikt.  10,  1,  98  scUira  quidem  tola 
nostra  est^  in  qua  primus  insignem  laud^m  ad^ptus  LucUius  quosdam  ita  deditos  sibi 
adhuc  habet  amatores  ut  eum  non  eiusdem  modo  operis  auctorihus  sed  omnibus  poetis 
praeferre  non  dubitent, 

11.  Collection  of  fragments  by  FDousa,  Leid.  1597  (frequently  reprinted). 
EFCoRPET,  Par.  1845.  FDGerlach,  Ztir.  1846.  LMOller,  Lps.  1872.  CLachmakn, 
Berl.  1876  (as  a  supplement  to  this  FHarder^s  index  Lucil.,  Berl.  1878 ;  cf .  also 
Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  62,  78).  FPB.  189.— The  glossaries  (§  42,  6)  contain  very 
valuable  remains  of  Lucilian  language :  see  concerning  this  esp.  GLOwe,  prodrom. 
gloss,  lat.  298.  Also  GGOtz,  BhM.  40,  824.  GGundermann,  RhM.  41,  682. 
EBahreks,  JJ.  185,  488. 

Criticism :  LFruterius,  KhM.  88,  246.  EKlussmann,  Pliil.  16, 166.  LMCller, 
metr.  lat.  passim  (see  p.  488) ;  BhM.  17, 195.  26,  577 ;  JJ.  97,  424.  488 ;  LucUiana, 
Berl.  1884,  and  elsewhere ;  OBibbeck,  BhM.  29, 118 ;  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  58.  KDziatzko, 
BIlM.  88,  94.  BBouTERWEK,  BhM-  21,  889  (see  also  n.  9).  B.  9  by  LFSchmidt, 
Berl.  1840.  BOchbler,  BhM.  89,  287.  CMFeancken,  coniectanea  critica  ad  C. 
Lucilii  librorum  decadem  I,  Amsterd.  1869 ;  ad  dec.  II  et  III,  Amsterd.  1871 ; 
Mnemos.  N.  S.  1,  287.  GLdwE  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874)  289.  MSchmidt, 
Miscellan.  phil.  (Jena  1876),  14.  LQuicherat,  rev.  archfel.  82  (1876),  117.  85a  84 
(1877),  1.  HBucHHOLTz,  BhM.  82, 114.  HAJMunro,  Joum.  of  Phil.  7,  298.  FMarx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  specim.,  Bonn  1881,  8 ;  studia  Lucil.,  Bonn  1882 ;  BhM. 
41,  549.  JMStowasser,  d.  Hexam.  des  Lucil.,  Wien  1880 ;  Wien.  Studd.  8,  277.  5, 
128.  252.  7,  86 ;  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr.  1, 117. 195. 

12.  On  Lucilius :  JACvHedsde,  studia  critica  in  C.  Lucilium,  Utr.  1842.  Cf. 
KFHbrmann,  Gott.  GA.  1848,  861  (on  which  Hbusde  :  Epistola  ad  C.  F.  H.,  de 
Lucilio,  Utr.  1844).  FDGerlach,  historische  Studien  (Bas.  1847)  p.  8.  sqq.  Teuffkl, 
PBE.  4,  1181.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  2«,  448.  BBouterwek,  de  L.  satirico,  Merseb.  1871. 
LMOller,  Leben  u.  Werke  des  L.,  eine  Skizze,  Lpz.  1876.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,  227. — CG1U88AN1,  quaestt.  LuciL,  Milan  1885. — Harder^s  Wortindex :  see  n.  11. 
MKleinschm lOT,  de  Lucilii  genere  dicendi,  Marb.  1883  (on  which  FMarx,  Gott.  GA. 
1888, 1246).  EFischer,  de  vocibus  Lucil.,  Berl.  1881.  HPetitjean,  r6le  de  L.  dans 
le  progr^  de  la  langue  etc.,  Ann.  de  Caen  2,  4  (1886). 

144.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  two  writers 
of  togatae,  Atta  and  Afranius.  We  know  eleven  titles  of  plays, 
all  Latin,  by  T.  Quinctius  Atta  (died  677/77);  the  scanty 
fragments  abound  in  archaisms  and  are  lively  and  bold  in  style. 
Atta  was  praised  for  his  consistent  delineation  of  charax^ter.  He 
appears  to  have  also  published  a  collection  of  epigrams  in  distichs. 

1.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1940  (Freh.  1939)=677/77.  T.  Quintius  (so 
cod.  Middlehill.  s.  VIII.  in  Schone  1, 144 :  Quintidus,  the  rest)  Atta  scriptor  togat- 
arum  Homae  moritur  sepuUusque  via  Praenestina  cul  miliarium  IL — Diomeo.  GL.  1, 
490,  8  Atta  togalarum  scriptor ;  ib.  490,  16  togatas  tabemarias  in  scenam  dataverufd 
praecipue  duo,  L.  Afranius  et  C.  Quintius. 

2.  Vasbo  in  Charis.  GL.  1,  241  ii$rf  nuUis  cUiis  servare  convenit  quam  TitiniOy 
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TerenliOy  AtUte,     Fronto  p.  62  animadverteis  particulatim  elegantU  Novium  et  Pom-    /'»'*(? 
ponium  et  id  genus  in  verbis  rusticanis  et  iocularibus  ac  ridiculariis^  Attam  in  mtdie- 
bribus.    In  Hor.  E.  2, 1,  79  Atta  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  antiqui  whose  influence 
survives  in  the  present. 

8.  NoH.  (v.  crines)  202  Atta  in  epigrammcUibus  (an  hexameter  follows);  see 
MHadpt,  op.  3,  440.  Cf.  §  146. — Isidor.  or.  6,  9  Atta  in  Satura  (here  follow  iamb, 
senarii)  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  a  togata  (cf.  §  6, 2  ad  fln.),  Bahrens  FPB. 
274  to  a  satire. — In  general  concerning  Atta  Neukirch,  de  tog.  153.  PRE.  1',  2049. 
The  fragments  in  Kibbeck  ^  160. 

145.  L.  Afranius  was,  both  in  fertUity  and  artistic  worth,  the 
principal  author  of  togatae  ;  he  was  bom  about  600/164-610/144. 
Of  his  plays  we  know  wellnigh  all  the  titles,  the  Roman  public 
having  kept  up  their  interest  in  them  for  a  long  time.  He  treated 
national  subjects,  but  in  Menander's  spirit  and  partly  in  imitation 
of  him.  His  plots  belonged  principally  to  the  middle  class  and 
family  life.  In  his  style  he  knew,  like  Titinius,  how  to  combine 
Plautus'  popular  manner  with  the  correctness  and  elegance  of 
Terence. 

1.  Cic.  Brut,  ysl  quem  (C.  Titius,  §  14X,  7)  studebat  imitari  L.  Afranius  poeta,     ,  7  j  y 
homo  perargutus^  in  fabulis  quidem  etiam    .     .     .    disertus.    According  to  this 
Afranius  was  an  orator  at  the  same  time  that  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  togatae, 

as  Titius  combined  oratory  with  the  writing  of  tragedies.  Vellei.  2, 9, 8  clara  etiam 
per  idem  aevi  spatium  fttere  ingenia,  in  togatis  Afraniy  in  tragoediis  Pacuvii  atque 
Attiiy  usque  in  graecorum  ingeniorum  {tragicorum  OJahn)  comparationem  evecti, 
Cf.  1, 17, 1.  HoR.  E.  2, 1,  67.  Quint.  10,  1<^60  togatis  excellit  Afranius;  utinam  /^^ 
nan  inquinasset  argumenta  puerorum  foedis  amoribuSy  mores  suos  fassus.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  AusoN.  epigr.  67,  2  repperit  obscenas  veneres  vitiosa  libido ^  .  .  . 
quam  togafacundi  scenis  agitavit  Afrani,  Plots  of  this  sort,  which  were  in  the  main 
excluded  from  the  New  Ck>medy,  reflected  the  average  morali]^  of  Borne  in  his  day. 
Macros.  6^,  4  Afranius  togatarum  scriptor  in  ea  togata  quae  CompUalia  inscribitur  3  •'^  ^ 
non  inverecunde  respondens  arguentibus  quod  plura  sumpsisset  a  Menandro  ^  Faieor^ 
inquit  *  sumpsi  nan  ab  iUo  m/)do,  Sed  ut  quisque  habuit  conveniret  quod  mihiy  Quod  nie 
non  posse  melius  facere  credidi^  Etiam  a  Latino.^  Cic.  fln.  1,  7  locos  quosdam^  si 
vid^ntur,  transferam.  .  .  .  cum  inciderit  ut  id  apte  fieri  posset^  ut  ab  Homero 
Ennius,  Afranius  a  Menandro  solet.  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  83,  8  Terentium  Afranius  omni- 
bus eomicis  praefert :  which  agrees  with  his  whole  tendency,  see  §  17. 

2.  We  know  more  than  40  titles ;  the  most  celebrated  were  Divortium,  Eman- 
cipatus,  Epistula,  Fratriae,  Privignus,  Vopiscus.  The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.* 
164. 

8.  Performance  of  his  Simulans  697/57  (Cic.  Sest.  118),  of  his  Incendium  under  '^  ^ 
Nero  (SuBT.  N^jvil).    In  the  Augustan  period  enthusiasts  placed  him  on  a  level    /  s^^ 
with  Menander  (Hor.  E.  2,  1,  57);  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Julius?)  Paulus 
devoted  himself  to  his  elucidation  (Charis.  GL.  1,  241.    Cf.  §  137, 6  in  fin.  853,  4).— 
Apulei.  also  apol.  12  pereleganter  Afranius  hoc  scriptum  reliquit. 

4.  Nbukirch,  fab.  tog.  165.  Mommsen,  BG.  2*,  487.  Teuffel,  Caecilius  Statins, 
etc.  (Tab.  1858)  87.  Eibbbck,  r5m.  Dicht.  1,  204.— Criticism :  LFbuterius,  EhM. 
38,  242.    LQuiCHEBAT,  melanges  en  philol.  (Par.  1879),  232. 
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146.  The  other  varieties  of  poetry  were  little  cultivated  at 
this  period,  the  epos  perhaps  only  in  the  bellum  Histricum  of  a 
certain  Ho s tins.  But  epigram,  being  less  troublesome,  was  prac- 
tised in  imitation  of  Greek  (Alexandrine)  models.  Atta's  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  has  already  been  mentioned  above  (§  1^,  3)  \L 
others,  chiefly  of  an  erotic  character,  were  composed  by  Pompilius; 
Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius  Licinus  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (cos. 
652/102) ;  Licinus  wrote  besides  a  poem  on  a  literary  and  histori- 
cal subject  in  trochaic  septenarii. 

1.  The  few  quotations  from  the  bellum  Histricum  of  Hostius  only  reach  as  far 
as  h.  2.  They  indicate  an  imitation  of  Homer  (MAcu.^,.%i))  and  a  mythological 
clothing  (Macr.  %,Af^).  Cf.  also  Fest.  325,  5.  356,  21.  Skrv.  Aen.  12,  121. 
Hostius  is  not  likely  to  have  treated  of  the  Istrian  war  a.  576/178  sqq.,  which 
Ennius  had  already  celebrated  in  his  Annals  (Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.  LMCller^s 
Q.  Ennius  179) ;  he  wi-ote  rather  concerning  a  later  one,  probably  that  of  62 
in  consequence  of  which  Sempronius  Tuditanus  celebrated  his  triumph  (§188, 1).^ 
See  Bergk  1.1.  This  poem,  which  never  attained  any  special  estimation,  was  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  victor  by  Hostius,  who  was  either  under  an  obligation  to 
him  or  desirous  of  obtaining  his  favour.  To  him  probably  refers  Prop.  4,  26Ja 
»plendid€tque  a  doctofama  refulgei  ovo ;  for  the  name  of  the  Cynthia  there  addressed 

i^was  in  reality  Hostia  (§  92;^8.  24^;  1).  Perhaps  he  is  also  alluded  to  by  Priscian 
GL.  2,  270  vetuatissimi  etiam  *  noc  pecu  ^  .  .  .  dicebant,  Hostilius  in  I  annali  (an 
hexameter  follows).  Priscian^s  vetustiaaimi  does  not  contradict  this.  AWeichebt, 
poett.  latt.  rell.  3.    Bergk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.    LMCller,  Q.  Ennius  278. 

2.  The  name  of  Pompilius  is  restored  in  Varro  LL.  7, 28  PompUi  {Fapini  Flor.) 
ixiy/MfifidTioy  quod  in  addUscentem  fecerat  C<Mcam  (here  follows  an  erotic  jest  in  two 
distichs)  and  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  90,  where  the  same  epigram  is  quoted  from  Varro : 
Pompilius  (pompnius,  pomponiud  in  the  MSS.)  in  epigrammate.  From  a  book  of 
epigrams  may  also  very  likely  have  been  taken  the  senarius  in  Varro  LL.  7,  98 
apud  Pompilium  (on  the  strength  of  this  tragedies  are  attributed  to  P.,  ABiese, 

.  Varr.  sat.  188.   Kibbeck^s  trag.'  227) ;  cf.  e.g.  the  iambics  of  Manilius  §  158, 1.  The 

f  f  ^  !^  epigram  already  quoted  above  §  105^  1, 1. 6  sqq.  was  no  doubt  included  in  the  same 
collection  as  a  o^prtyU  (in  the  sense  of  Theognis  19  sqq.).  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil. 
7,193. 

2  3/  3*  Gell.  NA.  19^d,  10  versus  eecinit  Valeri  Aedituij  veteris poetae^  Hem  Poreii 

Licini  et  Q.  Catuli^  quihus  mundius^  venustius,  limcUius^  tersius  grciecum  latinumve 
nihil  quidquam  reperiri  puto  (much  exaggerated).  In  relation  to  the  first  epigram 
of  Val.  Aed.  (ib.  §  11)  cf.  HUsener,  EhM.  19,  150.  20,  147.  EPeiper,  ib.  19,  311. 
FMaixner,  ZfoG.  34,  405.  36,  583.  38,  1. — On  the  epigram  and  other  works  of 
Q.  Catulus,  see  §  1^4. — To  this  period  and  to  the  same  circle  belongs  an  erotic 
epigram  on  a  wall  in  Pompeii,  published  by  BOchelbr,  BhM.38,474  (jQuidfiy  f  vi 
nie.  oculi,  posquam  deduxstis  in  ignem,  etc.    Cf.  EBXhrens,  JJ.  127,  798.  / 

4.  An  epigram  by  Porcius  Licinus  in  Gell.  19,  9, 18.  Cf.  17,^81  J^  45  Porcius 
Licinus  serius  poeticam  Pomae  coepisse  dicit  in  his  versibus:  Poinico  helld  secundo 
etc.  (above  p.  120).  Eleven  trochaic  senarii  by  him  in  Suetonius'  vita  Terentii, 
p.  27,  9  B.  discuss  in  a  bitter  strain  Terence's  relations  with  Boman  magnates,  his 
servility  and  their  want  of  consideration.     Bitschl,  Parerga  244.  622.  687;  in 
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Beiffbbschsid*8  Suetonius  489=op.  8,2^. — Criticism:  JVahlen,  Berl.  SBer.  1876, 
789.  Ct,  also  Chabis.  GL.  1, 129  ^fretua^  huiu9  fretus '  Forcius  Licinua  and  Cic.  fin. 
1,  5  (§  107,  2). 

147.  Q.  Valerius  from  the  Latin  town  of  Sora  was  a  many-  /:/,^ 
sided  and  esteemed  scholar  (of  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century 
u.c.)  in  the  department  of  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  a  precursor  of  Varro,  who  like  him  often  employed  the 
metrical  form.  Volcacius  Sedigitus  also  was  a  didactic  poet 
in  the  department  of  literary  history. 

1.  Cic.  de  OT,^fii-4S  (the  scene  is  laid  in  663/91)  L.  Crassus  says:  nostri  (the     A  /S'4 
JEtomans  themselves)  minus  student  liUeris  quam  LeUini.    Notwithstanding  (he  says) 

the  most  uneducated  native  Boman  easily  surpasses  lUteratUsimum  togcUorum 
omnium,  Q,  Valerium  Soranum,  lenitcUe  vocis  eUque  ipso  oris  pressu  et  sono, — Varro 
(bom  688/116)  knew  him  personally  and  often  refers  to  him  as  a  weighty  authority ; 

p^    cf.  Gell.  2^Ji)f^ :  Varro,  questioned  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  1^4^  2)  concerning  the/at;wo«    L  X'^l 
Capitolinae,  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  word,  sed  Q,   ' 
Vaierium  Soranum  solUum  dicere,  etc.    Varro  LL.  7,  31,  apud  Valerium  Soranum : 
vetus  (tdagio  est,  o  P.  Scipio  (f  625/129).    From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  L.  Accius,  and  it  becomes  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Valerius        . 
whom  Varro  quotes  LL.  10,  70  Valerius  ait:  ^Accius  (§  134,  11)  Hectorem  nollet      r^^y 
facere^  Heetdra  mallet,^  further  7,  65  scrupipedas  .  .  .  dicit  .  .  .  Valerius  a  pede  etc 
scrupea.    He  must  also  be  identical  with  the  expositor  of  the  XII  tables  (§  86,  6)     /  /^  f* 
of  the  same  name.    Two  hexameters  (of  Stoic  character  on  Juppiter  as  the  one  and 
highest  god)  ap.  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  7,  9  in  fin.  (cf.  Mythogr.  Vat.  152  Bode):  in 
hanc  sententiam  etiam  quosdam  versus  Valerii  Sorani  exponit  idem  Varro  in  eo  libro 
quern  seorsum  ah  istis  de  eultu  deorum  scrijmt,    Plin.  NH.  praef.  33  hoc  ante  me 
feeU  {viz,  to  add  a  table  of  contents  to  a  book)  in  lUteris  nostris  Valerius  Soranus,  in 
libria  quos  ixowrldufp  inscripsit.    He  must  have  been  bom  about  600/154.    His  two 
sons,  Qointus  and  Decimus,  are  called  by  Cic.  Brut^i:69  vicini  etfamiliares  mei,  non    L.3^ 
torn  ui  dieendo  admirahiles  quam  docti  et  graecis  litteris  et  UUinis.    P££.  6,  2342. — 
Distinct  from  the  *  litteratissimus  tog(Uorum  omnium '  is  tribunus  plebei  quidam 
Valerius  Soranus,  who  divulged  the  secret  name  of  Bome  and  was  punished  with 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate  (Varro  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  277 ;  cf.  Plin.  NH.  3,  65. 

-cT  Plut.  qu.  rem.  61^4^-278  F).    EvLeutsch,  Phil.  39,  90. 130. 

2.  Gell.  15,  2^^  Sedigitus  (in  the  ind.  capp. :  Volcacius  Sedigitus),  in  lihro  /^  l 
quern  scripsit  de  poetis,  quid  de  his  sentiat  qui  comoedias  fecerunt  et  quern  ex  omnibus 
praesUsre  ceteris  putet  ac  deinceps  quo  quemque  in  loco  et  honore  ponat  his  verstbus  suis 
demonsirtU,  Here  foUow  18  senarii,  in  which  10  poets  of  palliatae  are  enumerated 
in  a  very  curious  arrangement  and  with  a  dogmatic  air  {contra  si  quis  sentiat,  nil 
sentiat):  ThLadewio  (tlb.  d.  Kanon  des  Vole.  Sed.,  Neustrel.  1842)  has  endea-' 
voured,  but  without  success,  to  introduce  some  degree  of  rationality  into  this. 
HIbbr,  de  Vole.  Sed.  canone,  MiLnst.  1865 ;  see  §  15,  4.  If  in  Suet.  vit.  Terent.  p. 
88  B.  the  succession  Porcius  (Licinus),  Africanus,  Volcacius,  Cicero,  Caesar  is 
chronological,  as  is  probable,  Volcacius  may  be  assumed  to  have  flourished  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  n.c.  Pour  senarii  by  Sed.  on  Terence  in  Suet.  v.  Ter. 
p.  29,  6  and  82, 10.  The  three  senarii  of  a  certain  f  vallegius  in  actions  (concerning 
Scipio  as  the  author  of  the  Terentian  comedies)  which  are  quoted  in  Donatus^ 
addition  to  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  85,  5  £.  belong  also  to  Volcacius.    BOchelee,  BhM. 
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88,  492.  F.  Leo,  ib.  88,  321.  Cf.  §  804,  8.  According  to  this  be  appears  to  have 
summarily  treated  of  tbe  life  and  works  of  tbe  poets  in  question,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  aesthetic  criticism  on  them.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  time  of  the  palliata,  and  merely  for  that  reason  it  is 
unadvisable  to  place  him  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  See  further  Ritschl, 
op.  8,  288. 

8.  DoNATUs'  addition  to  Suetonius'  Life  of  Terence  p.  85  It. :  duos  Terentios 
poetas  fuisse  scrihit  Maecius  (§  198,  1),  quorum  cdter  Fregellanua  fuerit  Terentius 
LibOf  and  the  other  the  comic  poet. 

148.  But  the  most  notable  scholar  and  antiquarian  of  this  period 
was  the  Roman  knight  L.  Aelius  Praeconius  Stilo  of  Lanuvium. 
He  adhered  to  Stoicism,  and  was  the  first  to  give  solid  instruction 
(to  friends)  in  Latin  literature  and  oratory,  creating  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  Latin  language  and  antiquities 
by  going  back  to  the  oldest  documents  and  commenting  on  them. 
The  first  Eoman  philologer,  he  bequeathed  the  purpose  and 
results  of  his  investigations  to  his  pupil  Varro.  Simultaneously 
with  Stilo,  scholars  of  Greek  origin  pursued  the  same  studies,  e.g. 
Laelius  Archelaus  and  Vettius  Philocomus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  2  instruxerunt  auxeruntque  ah  onmi  parte  grammaticam  L.  Aelius 
Lanuvinus  generque  Aelii  Ser.  Clodius  (§  159,  9),  uterque  eques  rom.  muKique  ae 
varii  et  in  doctrina  et  in  rep,  usus.  (8)  Aelius  cognomine  duplici  fuit ;  nam  et  Prae- 
coninuSj  quod  paUr  eius  praeconium  fecerat^  vocahatur  et  Stilo^  quod  orationes  nobilis- 
simo  cuique  acribere  sol^bcU  ;  tantus  optimatium  fatUor  ut  Metellum  Numidicum.  (§  141, 
2)  in  exilium  comitatus  sit  (a.  654/100).  Cic.  Brut.  205  L.  Aelius  .  .  .  fuit  vir 
egregius  et  eques  rom.  cum  primis  honestus^  idemque  eruditissimus  et  graecis  litt^ri^ 
et  latinis  antiquitatisque  nostrae  et  in  inventis  rebus  et  in  actis  scriptorumque  veterum 
litierate  peritus.  quam  scientiam  Varro  noster  acceptam  ab  illo  auctamque  per  sese 
.  .  .  plurihus  et  illustrioribus  litteris  explicavit.  (206)  sed  idem  Aelius  stoicus  esse 
voluit,  orator  autem  nee  studuit  umquam  nee  fuit  f  scribebcU  tamen  orationes  quas  cdii 
dicerent,  ut  (205  Cottae  pro  se  lege  Varia^  a.  668/91)  Q.  Metello  *jP.,  %U  Q,  Caepioni 
(cf.  ib.  169),  ut  Q,  Pompeiu  Rufo,  ,  .  .  (207)  his  scriptis  etiam  ipse  interfui^  cum 
essem  apud  Aelium  adulescens  eumque  audire  perstudiose  solerem.  Corn  if.  ad.  Her. 
4,  18  Coelius  (§  187,  5)  .  .  .  /n  priore  libro  has  res  ad  te  scriptas^  Luci^  misinitis^ 
Aeli.  Varro  in  Gell.  NA.  1,  18,  2  L.  Aelius  noster,  litteris  ornatissimus  memoria 
nostra,  and  LL.  7,  2  homo  in  primis  in  litteris  latinis  exercitatus,  Cf.  also  Gell. 
10,  21,  2  qui  doctissimus  eorum  temporum  fuerat,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  Plik.  88,  29.  87, 
9.    Vero.  catal.  7,  8  Val-ete    ,    ,    ,    Et  vos,  StUoque  Tarquitique  (§  158,  2)  Varroque, 

'  ScoUtsticorum  natio  madens  pingui,  StUoque  was  ah'eady  conjectured  by  Heyue  : 
the  MSS.  indicate  Seiique,  but  the  Selii  from  Cic.  acad.  2, 11  or  fam.  7,  32,  2  cited 
by  Ellis  and  BUcheler  (BhM.  88,  514)  are  hardly  in  place  here.— The  MSS. 
frequently  read  Laelius  instead  of  L.  Aelius,  e.g.  Cic.  fam.  9,  15,  2.  acad.  post.  1, 
8.  or.  280.  de  or.  1.  265  ?  Plin.  NH.  14,  93. — As  according  to  the  above  L.  Aelius 
was  a  friend  of  Coelius  Antipater,  and  Cicero  his  pupil,  he  must  have  been  bom 
about  600/154  and  seems  to  have  reach  k1  an  advanced  age.  Cf.  Bitschl,  Parei^a 
289. 

2.  His  literary  activity :  Aeliana  studia  (antiquitatis  romanae),  Cic.  de  or.  1, 
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198?  (MVoiGT,  Abh.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  824,  refers  this  to  Sex.  Aelius  §  125, 
2)  cf.  acad.  post.  1,  8.    Beference  to  (verbal)  remarks  of  St.  Vakro  EB.  8,  12,  6. 
LL.  5,  66. 101.  6,  7.  Gell.  NA.  12,  4,  5.    His  writings :  Aelii    .     .     .     in^erpreto-    •- 
tionem  carminum  Saliarum  videbis  el  exUiUr  (?)  expeditam  et  prcteterUa  ohacura  multa, 
Vabro  LL.  7,  2.    Cf.  Fest.  146  (v.  manuos).    141  (v.  molucnim).    210  (v.  pescia). 
CoBssEH,  orig.  48  and  above  §  64,  2.— His  commentary  on  the  XII  tables :  Cic.  leg.    - 
2,  52.    Fest.  290  (v.  sonticus  morbus).    ESchOll,  leg.  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29  is  of 
opinion  that  we  should  always  understand  Stilo  where  Aeliua  alone  is  quoted.   Gell. 
NA.  16,  8,  2  commerUarium  de  proloquiis  L.  Aelii,  docti  hominis,  qui  viagisier  Var- 
ronisfuil,     .     .     .     legimus,  sed  in  eo  nihil  edocenter  neque  ad  inatituendum  explanaU 
8cripium  est,  fecisseque  videtur  eum  lihrum  Aelius  sui  magis  cuimonendi  quam  aliarum 
doeendi  gratia.    His  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  old  Latin  poets :  he  pro-  • 
duced  critical  editions :  see  anecd.  paris.  de  notis  (above  §  41,  2, 1. 12)  and  Fronto  p. 
20  (below  §  198,  8  in  fin).    An  admirer  of  Plautus,  Quint.  10,  1,  99.    Indices  Aelii   ■ 
(see  n.  below)  super  hisfabulis  (Plauti)  quae  dicuntur  arribiguae,  Gell.  8,  8,  1  and    ^ 
ib.  12  homo  eruditissimus  L.  Aelius  XXV  (comoedias)  eius  (Pl<iuti)  esse  solas  existi' 
mavU.    Cf.  §  96,  4.  99,  4  and  5.    Numerous  etymological  {in  quo    .    .    .    erravit 
iUiquotiens,  Vabro  ap.  Qell.  1,  18,  2)  and  granmiatical  observations  of  Stilo  are 
collected  in  vHeusde  64. — JACvHbusde  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone;  inserta  sunt  Stilonis 
et  Servii  Claudii  fragm.,  Utr.  1889.    Cf .  Mommsen,  EG.  2«,  425.  456. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  2  (cf.  §  41, 1)  ut  Ladius  Archelaus  Vettiusque  Philocomus 
(reiractarunt  ac  legendo  commentandoque  etiam  ceteris  notas  fecerunt)  Lucili  saturas 
familiaris  sui  (so  the  MSS. :  famUiaribus  suis  Heusde),  qiMS  legisse  se  apud  Arche- 
laum  Pompeius  Lenaeus  (§^58^1),  apud  PhUocomum  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  praedi-  ■•  \ 
cant.  As  in  the  lives  directly  following,  this  humble  degree  of  learned  employment 
is  contrasted  with  the  higher,  represented  by  Stilo  {instruxerunt,  etc.,  n.  1  above), 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  of  these  two  (Lenaeus  and  Cato)  belong  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Archelaus  and  Philocomus  may  be  considered  to  have  flourished  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Stilo  c.  680/124  sqq. — The  same  Archelaus  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  141,  88  Q.  Ixielius  ex  principibus  grammaticis  librum  I 
suum  Ua  inscripsit  ^  de  vitiis  virtutibusque  poematorumj'  I 

149.  The  twenty  years  660/104-610/84  again  contain  violent 
civil  straggles,  partly  with  the  Allies,  who  in  the  Marsian  war 
obtained  for  themselves  complete  equality  with  the  Romans, 
partly  between  the  revived  popular  party  and  the  nobility,  the 
latter  fighting  for  their  privileges  and  at  length  victorious 
through  Sulla.  The  great  activity  stirred  up  by  these  struggles 
in  the  national  domains  of  intellectual  activity,  in  rhetoric  and 
jurispradence,  produced  splendid  results.  Oratory  now  became  a 
matter  of  instruction  and  was  also  taught  by  natives.  Historical 
writing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Annalists,  some  showing 
themselves  influenced  by  rhetoric,  others  swayed  by  party  views. 

1.  Latini  rhetores  at  Bome,  see  §  44,  9. — On  the  later  Annalists  see  §  87. 

150.  In  poetry  also  there  was  much  activity ;  the  Atellan 
farce  was  introduced  into  literature  by  Pomponius  and  Novius ; 
Cn.  Matius  composed  mimiambi  and  translated  the  Iliad ;  Laevius 
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(Melissus)  began  in  jocular  mythological  erotic  poems  skilfully  to 
imitate  the  various  forms  of  Greek  metres,  even  in  their  artificial 
refinements.  This  period  possessed  an  epic  poet  in  A.  Furius  of 
Antium,  and  a  tragic  poet  in  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo.  The 
idyllic  poet  Sueius  also  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  time.  In 
this  period  (660/104-670/84)  fell  the  youth  of  Cicero  (b.  648/106) 
and  Caesar  (b.  664/100). 

1.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  wrote  de  eonndatu  et  de  rebuB  gestia  auis  one  book  ad  A, 
Furium  poetam^  familiarem  8uum  (Cic.  Brut.  182 ;  see  §  142,  4).  Gell.  NA.  18,  11 
in  the  ind.  cap.  ex  carminibus  Furi  ArUiatis;  ib.  §  2:  JFhirium  veterem  poetam, 
Gkllius  there  quotes  6  hexameters  from  an  epio  and  defends  the  poet  against  the 
reproach  he  had  incurred  for  his  clumsy  formation  of  words.  Cf.  A.  Weichert, 
poet.  lat.  rell.  348.  JBeckee,  Zf  AW.  1848,  597.  KNippkbdey,  op.  499.— On  other 
lines  attributed  to  this  Furius,  see  §  192,  9. 

2.  Vareo  LL.  7,  95  apud  Matium  *  corpora  Oraiorum  maerebat  mandier  igni  ^ 
(Hom.  A  56).  Cf.  ib.  96  ap,  McUium  ^  ob$ceni  interprea  ^  etc.  {=A  62).  Gellius,  who 
hardly  ever  mentions  Matius  without  complimenting  him  as  a  doctus  tnr,  homo 
impense  docttu^  vir  eruditua  and  so  forth,  quotes  7,  6,  5  Cn.  Matium  .  .  .  tn  II 
lliadis;  9,  14,  14  Cn,  Matius  in  Iliadia  XXI  and  ib.  15  Matius  in  XXIIL  Cf. 
Charis.  GL.  1, 117.  845.  Diom.  GL.  1,  845.  Prisc.  GL.  2,  834.—Tkrent.  Maur.  GL. 
6,  897,  2416  hoc  (in  choliambics)  mimi€Mr^x)8  McUius  dedit  metro;  nam  vatem  eundevi 
(Hipponax)  est  attico  thymo  tinctum  pari  lepore  consecutus  et  metro.  This  metre  also 
appears  in  the  scanty  remains  (e.g.  14  lines  quoted  in  LMOller^s  Catullus  [Lpz. 
1870]  91),  which  point  to  cheerful  descriptions  of  every-day  life  (in  the  form  of 
dialogues),  being  probably  analogous  in  subject-matter  to  many  such  (in  Sophron.), 
in  Lucilius  and  Varro  (sat.  Men.).  The  name  (cf.  /ieXia/u^,  fivOla/jipoi)  and  subject 
are  borrowed  from  the  fu/jdafifioif  likewise  in  choliambics,  of  Herodas  (see  fragments 
in  Berok^s  poett.  lyr.  gr.  2^,  506),  who  even  at  a  later  time,  among  the  Bomans, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  (Flin.  ep.  4,  8,  4  concerning  the  Gileek  epigrams  and 
iambics  of  one  of  his  friends :  Callimachum  me  vel  Heroden  vd  si  quid  his  melius 
tenere  credebam).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fu/daMPoi  were  of  a  purely 
dramatic  character,  nor  that  they  were  produced  on  the  stage. — Wermsdorf, 
PLM.  4,  568.  LCMAuBEET,  de  Matio  mimiamb.  auctore,  Christiania  1844.  Bibbbck, 
rOm.  Dicht.  1,  802.    The  fragments  most  recently  FPE.  281. 

8.  Besides  Matius,  a  certain  Ninnius  Craasus  also  translated  the  Biad.  Cf. 
Priscian.  GL.  2,  478,  12  Ninnius  Crassus  in  XXIV  Iliados,  and  Nom.  475,  14 
Crassus  lib.  XVI  Iliados,  The  same  is  alluded  to  by  Prisc.  GL.  2,  502,  24  f  nevius 
in  lliadis  secundo  and  Charis.  GL.  1,  145,  21  f  neuius  Cypriae  lliadis  libro  L 
According  to  the  latter  quotation  he  also  translated  rd  K&rpia  iwri  (in  eleven  books). 
The  date  of  the  poet  is  not  known.    FPB.  288. 

4.  Ausonius  says  in  the  epilogue  to  his  cento  nuptialis  (p.  146, 11  Sch.)  in  justi- 
fication of  it:  quid  antiquissimi  poetae  Laevii  Erotopaegnion  libros  loquarf  Cf. 
Prisc.  GL.  2, 281, 2  idem  vetustissimi  .  .  .  Laevius  .  .  .  Ennius,  Hence  it 
is  improbable  that  Laevius  did  not  flourish  till  about  690/64,  although  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  metres  would  agree  with  this.  The  period  above  assigned  to  him  is 
supported  by  the  nature  of  Laevius'  diction  (of.  eep.  Gellius  19,  7,  2),  as  well  as 
by  the  order  in  which  Gellius  19, 9, 7  places  him  among  the  Boman  erotic  writers: 
Laevius    .    .    .    Hortensius   .    .    .    Cinna   .    .    .    Memmius  (of.  §  81, 1).    And  the 
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pleasantly  on  the  lex  Licinia  sumptuaria  (passed  before  651/103,  see  LLanoe, 
r5m.  Altert.  2,  625.  3,  70;  see  §  143, 1)  ap.  Gell.  2,  24,  8  loses  its  point  unless  it  is 
earlier  than  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  took  place  before  657/97  (Lanoe  1.1. 
3,  86).  Perhaps  Paisc.  GL.  1,  560  Laevius  erotopaegnion  in  II II  *  nieminena  Varro 
corde  volutcU  '  alludes  to  the  Polyhistor.  With  our  date  BOcheleb  agrees,  J  J.  Ill, 
306,  as  he  places  the  mention  of  the  phoenix  (see  below)  by  Laevius  a  few  years 
later  than  the  legendary  account  of  this  bird  given  by  L.  Manilius  or  Manlius 
(§  158,  1),  therefore  about  the  year  660/94-665/89.  Laevius  is  identified  by 
BUcheler  (BhM.  41, 11)  with  the  individual  who  is  mentioned  in  Suet,  gramm.  3  : 
queni  (Lutatius  Daphnis,  §  142,  4  in  fin.)  Leievius  Mdisms  per  cavilUUionem  nominis 
Uop^  dydrijfia  dicit,  and  we  should  prefer  to  ascribe  to  a  Greek  and  a  schoolmaster 
the  attempt  to  adapt  Latin  for  the  first  time  to  the  artificialities  of  the  later 
Greek  prosody.  By  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  Laevius  (as 
likewise  Phaedrus  at  a  later  time)  was  intentionally  neglected.  He  himself  spoke 
of  his  critics  as  vituperones  subducti  tmpercili  carptorea  (Gell.  19,  7, 16).  Earliest 
mention  in  Fest.  206^,  15. — His  name  was  frequently  confounded  with  Livius, 
Naevius,  Laelius,  Lepidus,  Laevinus,  even  with  Pacuvius.  The  name  Laevius  is 
very  rare. — Pobphyb.  on  Hor.  C.  3, 1,  2  Romania  utique  non  priua  audita^  quamvia 
Laeviua  lyrica  ante  Horatium  acripaerit ;  aed  videntut  iUa  non  Graecorum  ad  lyricum 
chartKterem  exctcta.  Horace  was  silent  concerning  his  long-forgotten  predecessor, 
who  had  never  attained  any  great  consideration ;  he  even  passed  over  Catullus. — 
Gell.  19,  7,  2figuraa  habituaque  verborum  nove  aut  inaigniler  dictorum  in  Laeviano 
iUo  carmine.  L.  especially  delighted  in  bold  and  arbitrary  coinages  and  combi- 
nations of  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Boman  poets,  and  the  fragments 
generally  show  in  their  diction  a  foreign  tendency.  As  regards  the  contents  we  find 
Greek  legends  playfully  treated,  and  a  variety  of  lyrical  metres  (iambic  dimeters, 
trochaics,  scazons,  anapaests,  dactylic  tetrameters,  phalaecian  metre,  ionics  a 
maiore,  a  minore  and  others)  freely  dealt  with  and  combined ;  lastly  even  the 
Alexandrine  (cf.  Simmias^  irTipvyes  'Epurros^  Anth.  Pal.  15,  24)  trifle  known  as  the 
pterygion  phoenicis  with  increasing  and  diminishing  lines,  experiments  with  the 
number  of  the  syllables,  etc.    See  n.  5  and  BCcueleb,  1.1. 

5.  Highest  number  of  books :  Laeviua  ^Efxarowaiypliap  VI  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  204. 
Cf .  ib.  288,  5,  in  pterygio  phoenicia  Laevii  noviaaimae  odea  Erotopaegnion.  Possibly 
we  have  subdivisions  of  this  general  title  in  the  quotations  Laeviua  in  Adone 
(Pbisciak.  GL.  2,  269,  6),  in  lone  {Inone,  ib.  281,  3),  in  Proleailaodamia  (Gell.  12, 
10,  5.  NoH.  116.  209.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  242, 13 ;  cf.  in  FroteaUao  ib.  484,  9 ;  in  Lau- 
damia  496,  27),  in  Sirenocirca  (302, 1,  Non.  120),  in  Centauria  (Fest.  206 ;  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Trag.  11),  Alceatia  (Gell.  19,  7,  2).  Laeviua  in  polymetria  ap.  Pbiscian.  GL. 
2,  258,  12. — AWeichebt,  de  Laevio  ]X)eta,  in  d.  poett.  latt.  81.  FWCllneb,  de 
Laevio,  Mtinst.  1829 ;  allg.  Schulzeit.  1830  2, 1259.  PB£.  4,  732.  LMClleb,  de  re 
metr.  75  and  the  fragments  in  his  Catullus  (Lps.  1870)  p.  76,  cf.  p.  xxxviii.  FPB. 
287.  EBahbxhs,  Catullcommentar  6.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806.  CHIbeblin, 
Phil.  46,  87. 

6.  On  Caesar  Strabo  see  §  158,  8.— Sueius :  the  name  is  rare,  cf.  CIL.  1, 1183= 
10,  5191.  7,  477  ?  Only  in  Macr.  do  the  MSS.  give  the  poet  his  correct  name,  else- 
where it  is  corrupted  into  auia^  auemua^  ueiua  etc.  Macbob.  sat.  3, 18, 11  huiua  ret 
idoneua  adaertor  eat  Sueiua^  vir  longe  doctiaaimua,  in  idyllio  quod  inacribitur  Moretum, 
nam  cum  loquitur  de  hortulano  faciente  moretum^  etc.,  upon  which  he  quotes  from 
it  8  hexameters  which  in  their  hard,  pedantic  tone  differ  materially  from  the 
style  of  the  (Vergilian)  Moretum  (cf.  ib.  3, 19, 1  Sueiua  poeta).  It  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between  the  moretum  of  S.  and  the  fivrrurrds  (?)  of 
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Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (in  Borne  from  about  681/78 ;  see  Meiksks,  anall.  alex.  257 
and  below  §  280,  8, 1)?— Prom  Sueius'  ^  FuUi,^  relating  to  bird-breeding  and  the 
habits  of  birds,  trochaic  septenarii  are  quoted  by  Non.  189,  24.  518,  21.  72,  28. 
Perhaps  the  much  mutilated  fragments  in  Vabbo  LL.  7, 104  are  from  the  same 
source. — Macrob.  6, 1,  87.  6,  5, 15  quotes  two  fragments  (both  times  Sueius  in  lihro 
quinto)  perhaps  from  an  epic  poem.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806  would  identify 
the  poet  with  the  knight  M.  Seius,  aed.  680/74,  a  friend  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  and 
the  owner  of  a  profitable  bird-breeding  establishment  (PBE.  6,  921).— Fragments 
in  MClleb's  Lucilius  p.  811.  822  (cf.  p.  xxx).  FPB.  285.  Cf.  MHertz,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
1848,  282.  LM^LLER,  BhM.  24,  553.  OBibbeck,  ib.  27,  181 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806. 
EBiHBENB,  miscell.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  22. 

IBl.  The  popular  Atellane  play  became  a  branch  of  literary 
comedy,  owing  to  Novius  and  L.  Pomponius  of  Bononia,  who 
introduced  into  the  forms  of  the  old  popular  play  a  similarity 
to  the  Palliata,  while  he  preserved  its  popular  comic  character, 
which  shrank  from  no  coarseness  (§  9,  10).  Of  the  two  poets 
Pomponius  appears  to  have  been  the  more  original  and  fertile. 

1.  Macbob.  1, 10, 8  NoviuSy  AteLlanarum  probatiHtimus  tcriptor^  and  :  nasi  Kovium 
et  Pomponium  (§  10,  2).  The  same  order  is  observed  in  Fronto  (§  14^2)  j  on  the 
other  hand  Ybllbius  (see  n.  4) :  Pomp,    .    .    .    novitate  inventi  etc.    His  pin^uo- 

I  men  is  not  known :  frequent  confusion  with  Naevius.    Kovianae  AtellaniUae  were 
f  excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius  according  to  Fbonto  p.  84  Nab.    Fragments  (43  titles) 
in  MunK,  fab.  Atell.  165 ;  cf.  117.    Bibbeck,  com.'  254. 

2.  Subjects  of  Novius :  personae  oscae  (Duo  Dossenni ;  Maccus  copo,  exul ; 
Mania  medica ;  Pappus  praeteritus),  classes  and  trades  ( Agricola,  Bubulcus,  Ficitor, 
Vindemiatores  ;  Bubulcus  cerdo,  FuUones  ;  Milites,  Optio,  Hetaera),  country 
clowns  (Milites  Pometinenses),  literary  (v.  5.  26.  88.  67.  116,  perhaps  also  a  bur- 
lesque Plioenissae),  mythological  parodies  (Hercules  coactor).  The  titles  Dotata 
(Dotalis?),  Gallinaria,  Lignaria,  Tabellaria,  Togularia,  are  apparently  in  the  style 
of  the  old  Palliata,  while  the  Paedium  is  like  the  new  Palliata.  Besides  this 
Exodium  is  also  noteworthy  (§  6,  4) ;  Mortis  et  vitae  iudicium ;  Malivoli,  Parous, 
Surdus. 

8.  The  farcical  character  and  obscene  jokes,  frequent  alliterations  and  popular 
forms  and  constructions,  nay  even  the  metres  are  common  to  Novius  and  Pom- 
ponius (n.  5).  The  comparative  frequency  of  similes  from  child-life  is  peculiar  to 
Novius  (V.  41.  62.  65). 

4.  HiEHOM.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1928=a.  665/89 :  L.  Pomponiua  Bononienns^ 
Atellanarum  scriptor^  clarus  hahetur.  Vellei.  2,  9,  6  sane  non  ignoremut  eadem 
aeUUe  (as  Valerius  Antias  and  others)  fuisse  Pomponium^  sensibus  cetebrem^  verhit 

\l  I  rudem  et  noviUUe  inventi  a  te  operia  commendabilem.  Mack.  6^  S,  4  Pomponiua, 
egregiua  Atellanarum  poeta,  Cf.  Fromto,  p.  62  (see  §  144,  2).  Sen.  contr.  7,  8,  9 
auctorem  huius  vitii  quod  ex  captione  unius  verbi  plura  significantis  naacitur  aiebat 
(Cassius  Severus)  Pomponium  Atellanarum  scriplorem  fuisse.  EMunk,  de  fab. 
Atell.  (Lps.  1840)  98.  PBE.  5,  1876.  His  fragments  (70  titles)  in  Munk,  fab.  At. 
184.  BiDDECK,  com. '225.  Chronology:  reckoning  by  victoriati;  Mommsen,  BO. 
2«,  439. 

5.  Subjects  besides  the  Oscan  figures  (Bucco  auctoratus,  adoptatus;  himea 
Pappi,  Pappus  agricola,  praeteritus,  sponsa  Pappi ;  Maccus,  Macci  gemini,  Maccus 
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miles,  sequester,  virgo)  especially  classes  (Bustici,  Fullones,  Leno,  Pictores,  Pisca- 
tores,  Pistor,  Praeco,  Medicus,  and  others),  various  tribes  (Gampani,  Galli,  Trans- 
alpini),  satire  ix>litical  (Petitor,  Pappus  praeteritus,  Praefectus  morum)  and 
sacerdotal(Aeditumu8,Aruspex,  Augur;  Decuma fullonis) ;  literary  (Philosophi a  ; 
cf.  V.  83. 138.  181),  also  (perhaps  as  burlesques)  mythological  subjects  (Agamemno 
suppoeitus,  Marsya,  and  probably  Atalanta,  Sisyphos,  Ariadne,  Vahlen,  BhM.  16, 
473,  and  perhaps  Atreus).  From  animals  are  derived  the  titles  Asina[ria],  Ca- 
pella,  Vacca,  Verres  aegrotus  (and  salvos  ?),  perhaps  also  Pecus  rusticum  (MHkbtz, 
JJ.  107,  339).  Finally  a  play  caUed  Satura  (§  6,  2.  95,  9.  144,  3 ;  this  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Nok.  112,  9  Pomponius  .  .  .  saturarum).  Several  titles  are  like 
those  of  palliatae  (Adelphi,  Synephebi,  Syri,  Dotata).  Personal  allusions  v.  15. 
Intrigues  of  a  very  coarse  description,  e.g.  girl's  disguise,  v.  57  sqq.  67  sq. ; 
Macous  virgo ;  Nuptiae ;  Prostibulum.  There  are  many  obscene  jokes  and  other 
immoral  passages ;  puns  and  frequent  alliteration ;  proverbs  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  popular  style.  Metres:  iambic  senarii  and  septenarii,  trochaic 
septenarii,  and  also  (v.  164  sq.)  cretics.  Cf.  on  Novius  and  Pomponius  Bibueck, 
rOm.  Dicht.  1,  210. 

6.  Doubtless  to  an  Atellana  belonged  the  fragment  ap.  Vahho  LL.  6,  68  hos 
(the  rustici)  imitana  Aprissitu  (?)  ait  *  io  buccOj  quis  vie  iubiUU  f  vicinus  antiquuB 
iuu$,^ 

162.  The  principal  orators  of  this  period  are  M.  Antonius  /•  ii,i'^ 
(a.  611/143-667/87),  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  614/140-663/91) ; 
the  first  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  owed  everything  to  his 
excellent  memory,  natural  vivacity  and  quick  imagination,  and 
whose  chief  merit  lay  in  his  brilliant  delivery.  Crassus,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  and  juridical  training,  was  for  this  very  reason 
less  taking  as  an  orator  than  Antonius,  though  eflfective  through 
his  lucid  exposition,  and  the  charm  of  his  genial  wit  and  elegant 
language. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  (thus  on  a  fragm.  of  the  consular  fasti,  Ephem. 
epigr.  4,  253),  bom  611/143  (Cic.  Brut.  161 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  864),  praetor  651/103,  consul 
655/99,  censor  657/97,  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  667/87  ;  see  JASOderholm, 
de  M.  Antonio  et  L.  Crasso  oratoribus  rom.,  Helsingf.  1858.  PRE.  1^,  1169. 
OEndbrlkim,  de  M.  Antonio  oratore,  Lps.  1882.  His  style  is  described  (besides  de 
oratore,  where  he  and  Crassus  are  the  two  principal  speakers)  esp.  Cic.  Brut.  139- 
142  (cf.  207.  215.  301.  304),  e.g. :  er<U  memoria  summa,  nulla  meditationis  auspicio 
.  .  .  verba  ipsa  non  ilia  quidem  elegantissimo  sermone  .  .  .  sed  tamen  in 
verbis  et  eligendis  ,  ,  ,  et  collocandis  .  .  .  nihil  non  ad  rationem  et  tamquavi 
ad  artem  dirigdxU  ;  verum  multo  magis  hoc  idem  in  sententiarum  ornamentia  et  con- 
formationibus,  .  .  .  actio  singularis  .  .  .  gesius  erat  .  .  .  cum  sententiis 
congruens  .  .  .  vox  permanens,  verum  subrauca  natura,  sed  hoc  vitium  ,  ,  ,  in 
homum  convertebat,  hahebat  enim  flebUe  quiddam  in  questionibus  aptumque  cum  ad 
fidem  faciendam  turn  <zd  misericordiam  commovendam.  As  the  general  result  Cic. 
Tusc.  5,  55  states:  omnium  eloquentissimus  quos  ego  viderim,  Cf.  de  or.  1,  172 
Antonii  incredibilis  qudedam  .  .  .  vis  ingenii  videtur^  etiamai  scientia  iuris 
nudata  sU^  posse  se  facile  ceteris  armis  prudentiae  tueri, 

2.  M.  Antonius  purposely  did  not  publish  his  speeches,  of  which  that  for 
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M\  Aquilius  (a.  656/98)  seems  to  have  been  the  most  famous,  not  merely  (though 
he  himself  used  to  allege  this  as  his  reason)  on  account  of  lawyerlike  shrewdness 
{§  44,  4),  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  possibly  produce  the 
same  effect  when  read  as  when  heard.  By  mere  chance,  he  published  a  small  work 
de  ratione  dicendi  of  not  much  significance;  see  Cic.  or.  18.  Brut.  163.  Quint.  3, 
1, 19  {hoc  aoifum  opus  eius,  atque  id  ipnim  imperfectwn^  manet),  3,  6,  45.  A  quota- 
tion from  it  is  given  by  Cic.  de  or.  1,  94.  orat.  18.  Quint.  8.  prooem.  18.  12,  1,  21. 
Plin.  ep.  5,  20,  5.  For  notices  on  the  speeches  of  Antonius  see  in  HMeyer  oratt. 
fragm.'  280. 

8.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  C.  n.  (Ephem.  epigr.  4, 253)  Crassus,  bom  (614/140,  Cic.  Brut. 
161),  made  his  d6but  as  orator  a.  635  (annoa  ruUus  XXI,  Cic.  de  or.  3,  74 ;  wrongly 
XIX  in  Tac.  dial.  34;  see  KNipperdet,  op.  328),  a  pupil  of  Caelius  Antipater 
(§  187,  5, 1.  9) ;  686/118  leader  of  the  colony  to  Narbo  Martins,  cos.  659/95,  censor 
662/92,  in  which  office  he  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rhetores  latini  (§  44,  9), 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  98.  Tag.  diaL  85,  f  663/91.  PBE.  4,  1(»8, 18.  SOderholm  (n.  1). 
MOtte,  de  L.  Licinio  Crasso,  Lps.  1878. 

4.  The  description  given  of  Crassus  by  Cicero  is  less  trustworthy,  owing  to 
Cicero^s  evident  desire  to  identify  himself  with  him,  just  as  he  also  imitated  him 
in  the  comedy  of  his  Cilician  triumph.  This  identification  is  pushed  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  Crassus  (2, 142,  cf.  1, 190)  even  the  intention  of  writing  a  work  de 
iure  civili  in  artem  redigundo.  In  the  same  manner  1, 154  those  exercises  in  style 
are  attributed  to  him  which  Cicero  himself  went  through  in  his  youth  (cf.  Quint. 
10,  5,  2).  Especially  the  importance  attached  to  the  necessity  of  varied  culture 
in  an  orator  (e.g.  1, 156  sqq.)  is  due  to  this  motive,  as  in  reality  we  have  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  Ciussus  in  this  respect  differed  materially  from  Antonius  and 
other  noblemen  of  his  time.  The  description  in  Brut.  148-145.  148.  158-165  is 
much  more  probable ;  e.g.  148  erat  summa  gravUat,  trot  cum  gravitate  iunctusface- 
tiarum  et  urhanitatit  .  .  .  l^fxfs ;  latine  loquendi  aceurata  et  »ine  mdUstia  diligent 
ehgantia;  in  diaaerendo  mira  explicaiio;  cum  de  iure  civili,  cum  de  aequo  et  bono 
disputaretur,  argumentorum  et  aimilitudinum  copia,  145  ut  eloquentium  iurisperitiesi- 
mus  Creutue,  iuriaperitorum  eloquentietimus  Sec^vola  (§  154, 1)  putareiur.  158  vehe- 
mens  et  interdum  irata  et  plena  iusti  doloris  oratio  .  .  .  idem  et  peromatue  el 
perhrevie,  159  iam  in  altercando  invenit  parem  neminem.  vertatus  est  in  omni  fere 
genere  causarum,  162  quin  etiam  comprehensio  et  ambitus  Ule  verhorum  (his  sen- 
tences) .  .  .  ercU  apud  ilium  contractus  et  brevis,  et  in  membra  quaedam,  quae 
KuiXa  Ghraeci  vocant,  dispertiebat  orcUionem  lihentius  (cf.  orat.  228).  Tag.  dial.  18 
Grctccho  politior  et  omatior  Crassus,  26  C  Gracchi  impetum  aut  L,  Crassi  maluri- 
tatem,  Magrob.  Sat.  5,  1,  16  sunt  stili  duo;  .  .  .  unus  est  maturus  et  gravis, 
qualis  Crasso  adsignatur  .  .  .  aiUer  huie  contrarius,  ardens  et  erectus  et  infensus, 
quali  est  usus  Antonius, 

5.  Published  speeches  of  Crassus.  Cic.  or.  132  Crassi  perpauca  sunt,  nee  ea 
iudiciorum.  Brut.  160  orationis  eius  (for  the  Vestal  virgin  Licinia,  a.  611/113) 
scripteu  quasdam  partes  reliquit,  ,  .  .  exstcU  in  eam  legem  (de  colonia  Narbonem 
deducenda)  .  .  .  oratio,  161  haec  Crassi  (pro  lege  Servilia)  cum  edita  oratio 
est  (a.  648/106),  .  .  .  XXXIV  tum  habebat  annos,  162  est  etiam  L,  Crassi  in 
consulatu  (a.  659/95)  pro  Q,  Caepione  ,  ,  ,  non  brevis  ut  laudcUio,  ut  orcUio  autem 
brevis,  postrema  censoris  oratio.  in  his  omnibus  inest  quidam  sine  uUo  fuco  veritatis 
color,  163  veUem  plura  Crasso  libuisset  scribere.  164  multa  in  ilia  oratione  (pro 
lege  Servilia)  .  .  .  dicta  sunt,  plura  etiam  dicta  quam  scripts,  quod  ex  quibusdam 
capitibus  expositis  nee  expiieatis  intellegi  potest,  ipsa  Ula  censoria  contra  Cn.  Domitium 
collegam  non  est  oratio,  sed  quasi  capita  rerum  et  orcUionis  commentarium  paulo 
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plenius.  Cf.  §  44,  7.  Mdirs  1.1.  41.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  was  not  acceptable 
to  later  rhetoricians.  Only  through  Cicero  have  a  few  passages  from  his  speeches 
been  preserved ;  see  HMeteb,  oratomm  fragm.*  p.  291.  These  specimens  exhibit 
frequent  use  of  anaphora  and  rhetorical  questions  and,  as  they  are  quoted  on 
account  of  their  vivacity,  give  an  idea  of  Crassus'  oratory  from  this  side 
alone. 

163.  In  addition  to  these  two  eminent  orators  this  period 
possessed  good  speakers  in  the  jurist  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  669/95) 
and  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cos.  663/91) ;  among  the  younger  men 
the  most  eminent  orators  were  L.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  also 
wrote  tragedies,  C.  Aurelius  CJotta  (cos.  679/76)  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Bufus,  besides  whom  we  should  also  mention  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(cos.  678/76). 

1.  For  Scaevola,  see  §  154, 1. 

2.  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  bom  c.  610/144,  cos.  668/91,  censor  668/86,  died  after 
677/77.  PEE.  4, 1538.  Cic.  Brut.  178  duobus  summis,  Craaso  et  Antonio,  L,  Phi- 
lippus proxumus  accedebat,  aed  Umgo  intervallo  tamen  proxumua.  .  .  .  er<U  in 
PhUippo  .  .  .  Bumma  lihert€u  in  orcUione,  multcie /acetiae ;  .  .  .  erat  .  .  . 
gr€teci$  doctrinis  inHitutua,  in  altercando  cum  aliquo  (xculeo  et  maledido  facetua  (cf. 
166).  As  he  used  to  improvise  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  316)  we  know  only  a  few  dicta  of  his 
quoted  from  mere  recoUection,  ap.  Cic.  off.  2,  78.  de  or.  8,  2.  Sallust  (hist.  I) 
makes  him  deliver  a  speech  against  Lepidus  (a.  676/78  sq.). 

8.  C.  Julius  L.  f.  Caesar  Strabo  (CIL.  1,  p.  278,  IV,  also  Sesquiculus  and  .  ^  /  "^  / 
Vopiscus,  Mar.  Victor.  GL.  6,  8,  Varro  RB.  1,  7, 10.  Cic.  Phil.  11, 11),  aed.  cur. 
(a.  664/90;  Cic.  Brut.  306.  Asoon.  p.  24  Or.  [p.  22  K-S.],  therefore  bom  about 
634/120) ;  quaestor  tr.  mil.  bis,  Xvir  agr.  dand.  adtr.,  iud.,  pontif.  (according  to 
the  elogium  CIL.  1.  L),  a.  667/87  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  with  his  elder 
brother  Lucius  (cos.  664/90).  Cic.  Brut.  177  feativitate  et  facetiia  C.  luliua  L.  /.  et 
auperiartlma  et  €tequMbua  auia  omnihua  praeatitit,  orcUorque  fuit  minume  ille  quidem 
vehemena,  aed  nemo  umquam  urhanittUe,  nemo  lepore,  nemo  auavitate  conditior  (cf.  de 
or.  2,  98.  off.  1, 183.  Tnsc.  5,  55).  aunt  eiua  {Uiquot  oraiionea,  ex  quibua,  aicut  ex 
eiuadem  tragoediia,  lenittu  eiua  aine  nervia  perapici  potest,  de  or.  3,  30  novam  quan- 
dam  rationem  attulit  orationia,  .  .  .  re«  .  .  .  tragicaa  paene  cornice,  triatea 
remiaae,  aeveraa  hUarejforenaes  acenica  prope  venuatate  tractavit.  Ascon.  1.1. :  idem 
inter  primoa  temporia  aui  orettorea  et  tragicua  poeta  honua  etdmodum  habitua  eat,  huiua 
aunt  enim  tragoediae,  quae  inacribuntur  luli.  Of  the  latter  we  know  the  titles 
Adrastus,  Teuthras,  Tecmessa ;  Welckbr,  trag.  1898.  Bibbeck  trag.*  227 :  rOm. 
Trag.  610.  Cf.  §  134,  3.  The  fragments  of  his  speeches  in  Meter  •  330.  PRE.  4, 
426,  a 

4.  C.  Aurelius  M.  f.  Cotta,  bom  c.  630/124  (Cic.  Brat.  301),  668/91-672/82  in 
exile,  008.  679/75,  f  680/74  PRE.  1«,  2164, 10.  Cic.  Brat.  182  aetate  inferiorea  paulo 
quam  luliua,  aed  aequalea  propemodum  fuerunt  C,  Cotta,  P,  Sulpiciua,  Q,  Variua,  Cn, 
Pomponiua  (cf.  ib.  221.  308  *,  on  the  other  hand  see  de  or.  3,  50),  C,  Curio  (n.  6), 
C.  Carbo  (praetor  669/86,  f  672/82 ;  Brat.  221),  L,  Fufiua  (Brat.  222),  M,  Druaua 
(ib.),  P.  AntiHiue  (ib.  226).  ,  ,  ,  exhia  Cotta  et  Sulpiciua  cum  meo  iudicio  turn 
omnium  facile  primaa  tulerunt.  See  de  or.  1,  80.  or.  204.  Ascon.  p.  66  Or.  (58 
K-S.).    Cic.  Brat.  202  inveniebat  acute  Cotta,  dicthat  pure  ac  aolute,    .     .    .    nihil 
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ercU  in  eius  oratione  nisi  sinceruniy  nihil  nisi  aiceum  atque  sanum,  (Cf.  817,  or.  106. 
de  or.  2,  98.  8,  81.)  His  interest  in  philosophy  and  adherence  to  the  New  Academy 
(and  Antiochos)  was  in  agreement  with  this  methodical  manner ;  see  Cic.  de  dcor. 
nat.  1, 16.  2, 1.  de  div.  1,  8.  He  did  not  publish  any  speeches  (or.  182).  Coitiie 
pro  se  lege  Varia  queie  inscribitury  earn  L,  Aelius  (§  148, 1)  acripsU  CoUae  rogcUu, 
Brut.  2(X> ;  see  207  CoUam  miror^  summum.  ipaum  oratorem  minumeque  ineptum^ 
Adianat  Levis  oratiunculas  voluisse  existumari  sutis,  Sallust  (hist.)  attributed  to 
him  an  oratio  ad  populum  rom.    Meter,  oratt.'  889. 

5.  P.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  bom  c.  688/121,  pro- 
scribed and  killed  by  the  party  of  Sulla  as  tr.  pi.  a.  666/88.  PBE.  6, 1495,  85. 
Cic.  Brut.  208  fuit  Sulpicius  vel  maxime  omnium  quos  quidem  ego  audiverim  grandis 
ety  ut  ita  dicam,  tragicus  omtor.  vox  cum  m^tgna  turn  suavis  et  splendid^  ;  gestus  et 
motus  corporis  venustus;  .  .  .  incit€Ua  et  volubUia,  nee  ea  redundans  tamen  et 
circumfluens  oratio,  Crcusum  hie  voUbeU  imitari^  Cotta  malAat  Antonium  (in  accord- 
ance with  Cicero^s  description  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  both  one  might  feel 
tempted  to  reverse  this) ;  sed  ah  hoc  vis  abercU  Antoni,  Crassi  ab  Ulo  lepos,  Cf .  de 
or.  1, 181.  2,  88.  96.  8,  81.  de  har.  resp.  41.  Brut.  205  (cf.  or.  182)  Sulpici  orationes 
quae  feruntur^  eas  post  mortem  eius  scripsisse  P.  Canutius  putatur^  aequalis  meus, 
homo  extra  ordinem  nostrum  meo  iudicio  disertissimua,  ipsius  Sulpici  nulla  orcUio 
esty  saepeque  ex  eo  audivi  cum  se  scribere  neque  consuesae  neque  posse  diceret.  On  this 
Cannutius  (the  better  spelling,  Nippehdet,  op.  807)  Cic.  Cluent  29.  50.  58.  78.  74 ; 
a  fragment  of  the  same  ap.  Phisc.  GL.  2,  881, 12. 

6.  Cic  Brut.  207  his  duobus  (Cotta  and  Sulpicius)  eiusdem  aetalis  annumera- 
hatur  nemo  iertius,  sed  mihi  pLacebat  (Cn.)  Pomponius  (see  n.  4)  maocume^  vel  dicam, 
minume  displicebat,  210  erani  tamen  quibus  videretur  tUius  aetatis  tertius  Curio, 
quia  splendidioribus  fortasse  verbis  utthatur  et  quia  latine  non  pessime  loqudxUur 
usu,  credOy  aliquo  domestico,  nerni  litterarum  €tdmodum  nihil  sciebat,  218  sqq.  See 
also  there  concerning  his  see-saw  while  speaking,  which  earned  for  him  the  nick- 
name Burbuleius  (Val.  Max.  9, 14,  5.  Plin.  NH.  7,  55).  Cf.  §  186, 12.  He  is  cited 
as  Curio  pater  (cf.  §  209, 1)  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  885,  11  and  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  8 
(geography).  This  C.  Scribonius  was  tr.  pi.  664/90,  cos.  678/76,  and  died  701/53 ; 
PBE.  6,  879, 11.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul.  9.  49.  50.  52)  and 
composed  against  him  a  political  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  see  Cic. 
Brut.  218.  He  was  also  pontifex  maximus ;  hence  Varro's  Logistoricus  Curio  de 
cultu  deorum. 

7.  Cic  Brut.  174  horum  (Antonius,  Crassus,  Philippus)  aetati  prope  coniunctus 
L.  CMlius  .  .  .  nee  erat  indoctus  .  .  .  nee  romanarum  rerum  immemor  et 
verbis  sciutus  satis,  sed  in  magnos  orcUores  inciderat  eius  aetas  ,  ,  .  ita  diu 
vixit  (about  a.  615/189-700/54)  ut  multorum  aetatum  orcUoribus  implicaretur,  Cf. 
ib.  105  {familiaris  noster  L.  GeUius),  He  was  cos.  682/72,  censor  684/70.  PEE. 
8,  662.    LScHWABE,  quaestt,  catulL  112. 

8.  Besides  those  ah-eady  named  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  mentions  a  great  number 
of  those  who  were  public  speakers  {qui  tantum  in  dicentium  numero^  non  in  oratorum, 
fuerunty  176)  or  only  dameUores  (182).  He  might  have  quoted  neai*ly  all  those 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  lists  of  magistracy,  but  he  is  somewhat  careless  as 
to  chronological  order,  and  only  pours  out  his  store  of  names,  adding  little  to 
characterise  them,  e.g.  165  sq.  168  sq.  175  178-180.  Those  deserve  most  to  be 
mentioned  who  in  this  period  apud  socios  et  Latinos  orcUores  ?u»biti  sunt  (169),  viz. 
Q,  Vettius  Vettianus  e  Marsis,  Q,  et  D,  Valerii  Sorani  (see  §  147, 1  in  fin.),  C.  Bus- 
ticelius  BononiensiSy  and  especially  omnium  doquentissimus  extra  hanc  urbem   T, 
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Belutiu9  Barrus  Aaeulanus^  cuius  sunt  aliquot  orcUiones  Aaculi  hahit€te  et  ilia  Bomae 
contra  Caepionem  (§  186,  10  in  fin.)  nobilis  tane^  cut  orationi  Caepionis  ore  respondit 
Adiu$  (§  148, 1),  Brut.  169.  lb.  804  are  styled  oratorea  non  illi  quidem  principes 
L.  Memmius  (cf.  ib.  186.  247)  et  Q,  Pompeius,  sed  oratores  tamen.  The  latter,  Q. 
Pompeius  Bufiu  (cos.  666/88)  etiam  ipse  scripsU  eas  (orationes)  quibtts  pro  ae  est  usus^ 
sed  non  sine  Aelio  (ib.  206).  Perhaps  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  885,  10  may  be  a  quotation 
from  this. 

154.  Next  to  oratory,  jurisprudence,  a  science  in  direct 
connection  with  it,  showed  most  life  in  this  time.  It  was  bril- 
liantly represented  by  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  669/96), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  Roman  characters,  accurate,  varied 
and  liberal,  the  ideal  of  a  lawyer,  to  which  vocation  he  devoted 
his  life,  as  an  advocate,  adviser,  teacher  and  writer ;  he  was  free 
from  pedantry,  eloquent,  and  of  unyielding  honour  and  un- 
stained  probity.  He  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  systematical 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  used  and  imitated  by  all 
subsequent  Writers.  Ind;peudently  of  his  writings,  his  memory 
was  kept  alive  by  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  Lucilius 
Balbus  and  Aquilius  Gallus  were  the  most  important.  Side 
by  side  with  him  Sex.  Pompeius,  Aculeo,  and  Q.  Cornelius 
Maximus  were  especially  famous  as  jurists. 

1.  Q.  Mucius  P.  f.  (son  of  the  one  mentioned  §  188,  4)  P.  n.  Scaevola,  friend  of 
the  orator  L.  CrassuB  (§  152,  8)  and  his  colleague  in  all  his  offices  (e.g.  in  the  con- 
sulship 659/95),  excepting  the  censorship  and  the  tribuneship ;  killed  by  the  party 
of  Marins  a.  672/82 ;  see  SWZimmern,  Privatrecht  1,  1,  284.  PBE.  5,  184,  11. 
From  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  (§189, 8)  ]ie  was  distinguished  by  the  designation 
of  pontifex  maximuB,  e.g.  Asgon.  p.  67  Or.  59  K-S.  Q.  Mucium  ScaevoUtm  pontificem 
max.  eundemque  et  oratorem  et  iurisconsuUum  significat,  L.  Crassus  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1 , 
180  styles  him  aequdlis  el  ingenio  prudentiaque  acutissxmus  et  oratione  maxime 
limatus  .  .  .  atque^  ut  ego  scleo  dicere,  iuris  peritorum  etoquentissimus^  eloquent 
timn  iuris  peritissimus.  His  style  was  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  elegance  and 
cnincify*"***** ;  see  Cic.  de  or.  1,  229.  Brut.  145. 148. 168  {Sccievolae  dicendi  elegantiam 
satis  ex  iis  orationibus  quas  reliquit  haibemus  cognitam).  Just  as  in  the  passages 
where  Scaevola  alone  is  mentioned  and  in  a  way  almost  proverbial  (e.g.  Hor.  E.  2, 
2, 89),  we  are  justified  in  fixing  on  him  especially  as  the  most  famous  person  of 
that  name,  he  might  also  be  that  Scaevola  whom  Quint.  11,  2,  88  mentions  on 
account  of  his  strong  memory.  His  anxiety  for  a  systematic  description  of  the 
ius  civile,  especially  his  work  Tcpi  6p<ap  (n.  2  in  fin.),  renders  it  probable  that  he 
adhered  to  the  Stoa  and  that  he  was  actually  the  doctissimus  pontifex  (maximus) 
Scaevola  whose  Stoic  threefold  division  of  the  gods  (poetical,  philosophical  and 
political  gods)  and  other  freethinking  opinions  on  ix>pular  religion  are  quoted  by 
AuousTiji.  de  civ.  dei  4,  27  on  Yarrows  authority ;  see  EZbller,  Vortr.  u.  Abhh.  2 
(Lps.  1877)  119:  where,  however,  such  opinions  as  these  should  not  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the. licence  given  for  their  publication,  but  rather  as  reflecting 
the  constant  candour  and  firm  character  of  Scaevola. 

2.  PoxpoK.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  41  Q,  Mucius,  P,  f,  pontifex  maximus,  ius  civile  primus 
B.L.  Q 
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constituity  generatim  in  Itbros  XVIII  redigendo.  See  Gell.  6, 15,  2  Q.  Scaevcia  in 
librorum  quos  de  iure  civUi  compoauit  XVI°,  For  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a 
comprehensive,  uniform  and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpre- 
tation of  laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  precedents.  See  AFRudorfp, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1,  161.  OXarlowa,  rOm.  KGesch.  1,  481.  Cf.  MVoiot,  Abh.  d. 
S&chs.  Ges.  d.  W,  7,  887  (t.  1,  attempted  reproduction  of  the  plan  of  the  work). 
It  was  based  on  the  purely  Boman  theory  of  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of  one's 
possessions,  by  a  last  will  and  among  the  survivors  (tUi  legassU  super  familia 
tutetave,  iia  iu$  etto,  dig.  50, 16, 120  comp.  122.  Gell.  4. 1, 17.  dig.  88,  9,  8  pr.  84,  2, 
27  pr.),  in  succession  to  which  the  obligations  arising  from  injuries  and  compacts 
were  expounded  (Gell.  6, 15,  2.  dig.  17,  2,  80.  47,  2,  76, 1),  and  the  system  of  legal 
prosecution  (dig.  19,  5, 11);  see  Budorfp  1.1. 161  sq.  His  work  remained  the  basis 
I  of  the  legal  works  of  the  next  period,  which  supplemented,  developed  and  amended 
it.  Cf.  §  49,  6.  Ser.  Sulpicius  e.g.  wrote  Notata  Mucii  (dig.  17,  2,  30  cf.  Gell. 
4,  1,  20  tft  reprehensia  Seaevolae  capitihua,  Gai.  Inst.  188.  8,  149),  Laelius  Felix 
Ad  Q.  Mucium  (Gell.  15,  27,  L  4),  Gains  (1, 188)  Ex  Q.  Mucio,  and  Sex.  Pom- 
ponius  (§  850, 8)  Ad  Q.  Mueium  lectionum  libri  XXXIX ;  the  latter  work  being 
frequently  made  use  of  in  the  pandects  instead  of  Q.  Mucins  himself ;  it  should 
no  doubt  also  be  understood  dig.  41, 1,  58  sq.  (Zimmern  1.1.  287,  n.  28).  Besides 
this  great  work,  Scaevola  wrote  also  a  Compendium,  liber  singularis ''Opo;v  (defi- 
nitionum),  probably  a  critical  collation  of  regulae  juris,  four  times  quoted  in 
the  pandects  (dig.  41, 1,  64.  48,  20,  a  50, 16,  241.  50, 17,  78 ;  cf.  85,  1,  7  pr.  Muciana 
eautio)^  as  the  oldest  work  used  there. — The  fragments  in  EHuschke^s  iurispr.' 
18.— ASchmeider  (§  188,  4  ad  fin.)  22. 

8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  42  Mucii  auditores  fueruni  complureSy  sed  praecipuae 
auctoritcUia  Aquiliua  Oallus,  Balbua  Lucilius^  Sex,  PapiriuSj  O,  luventiua.  .  .  . 
omnea  tamen  hi  a  Ser,  Sulpicio  nominantury  alioquin  per  ae  eorum  acripta  non  tcUia 
exaiant  ut  ea  omnea  app^ant ;  denique  nee  veraantur  omnino  acripta  eorum  inter  manua 
/  •'  7^  hominum^  aed  Serviua  (eia)  libroa  auoa  eompl^vit.  Of  these  Gallus  (§  1^  1)  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Ciceronian  period,  Cicero  himself  having  for  some  time  attended 
the  responsa  of  this  (§  189,  8)  Q.  Scaevola  also  (Lael.  1).  Sex.  Papirius  and  C. 
luventius  are  not  known  from  other  passages,  though  in  Cic.  Brut.  178  a  certain 
T.  luventius  is  noticed  for  his  dry  style  of  speaking ;  while  at  the  same  time  is 
attributed  to  him  magna  iuria  eivUia  intelligentia,  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  doctua 
et  eruditua  homo^  thoughtful,  but  slow  (Cia  Brut.  154),  was  the  former  master  of 
Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2). 

4.  Other  jurists  besides  Scaevola  were  Antipater  (§  137,  5),  Q.  Tubero  (§  139, 
2)  and  Butilius  Bufus  (142,  2),  also  Q.  Lucretius  Vispillo  {in  privatia  cauaia  et 
aeutua  et  iuriaperitua^  Cic.  Brut.  178)  and  Paulus  (Pompon.  1. 1.  40 :  Cic.  Lael.  101 
more  correctly  has  Aulus)  Virginius,  then  Volcatius,  the  teacher  of  A.  Cascellius 
(Plin.  NH.  8,  144;  cf.  Mommsen  on  the  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45),  and  probably  also  C. 
Sextius  Calvinus  (§  141,  6),  Pontidius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  275),  and  M.  Buculeius  (ib.  1, 
179). 

5.  Sex.  Pompeius,  Onaei  Pompei  (Magni)  patruua  (Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  40) ; 
praeat4intiaaimum  ingenium  ccfdulercU  <zd  aummam  iuria  civilia  et  ad  perfectam 
geomelriae  et  rerum  atoicarum  acientiam  (Cic.  Brut.  175  cf.  de  or.  1,  67.  8,  78.  off,  1, 
19).— Who  is  the  Pompeius  Sexlnis  quoted  (for  old  Lat.  nuTnero^nimium  ?)  in  Fest. 
170*,  25  ? 

6.  The  Eoman  knight  C.  (Visellius)  Aculeo  (PEE.  6,  2679, 1  and  2),  the  friend 
of  the  orator  L.  Crassus  (Cio.  de  or.  2,  2),  according  to  Cic.  de  or.  1, 191,  understood 
ita  iua  civUe  ut  ei  (except  Q.  Scaevola)  nemo  de  iia  qui  peritiaaimi  aunt  anteponaiur^ 
and  bequeathed  his  legal  knowledge  to  his  son  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  Brut.  264.    The 
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latter  is  here  also  praised  as  an  orator ;  a  fragment  from  one  of  his  speeches  ap. 
Pbisc.  GL.  2,  886,  7. 

7.  Q,  Cornelius  Maximus,  known  only  as  the  teacher  of  Trebatins  Testa 
(§  207,  3),  and  from  Cic.  fam.  7,  17,  8  (idem  Q,  Cornelio  videbatur^  cf.  ib.  7,  8,  2). 
See  also  Gai.  Inst.  1, 186  (Maximus).  dig.  88,  7, 16, 1  (Cornelius). 

156.  Among  the  Annalists  of  these  ten  years  Q.  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  made  a  step  in  advance  in  that,  passing  over 
the  early  legendary  tradition,  he  began  his  Eoman  history  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  In  other  ways  also  he  shows  himself 
superior  to  Valerius  Antias.  The  latter  indeed  in  his  very 
extensive  work  is  the  most  important  immediate  predecessor  of 
Livy,  but  with  his  wilful  exaggeration  both  in  descriptions  and 
numerical  statements,  and  his  efforts  to  glorify  his  own  family, 
he  prominently  represents  the  manner  of  the  later  Annalists. 
There  is  no  trace  of  antiquarianism  in  his  work.  Cn.  Aufidius 
again  wrote  his  historical  work  in  Greek. 

1.  Vellei.  2, 9, 6  ctequalis  Sisenncte  Claitdius  Quctdrigariiu  (see  n.  2).    The  person 
of  CI.  is  unknown.    The  name  Quadrigarius,  which  cannot  have  been  a  proper 
Boman  cognomen,  does  not  occur  in  Livy  but  in  VeUeius,  Seneca  and  later  writers, 
and  is  probably  a  sort  of  literary  nickname  (conjectures  as  to  its  meaning  ap. 
UxGER  1.1. 12;  MoMMSEN,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  426).^  Q^Uius  is  the  authcarity  for  Annales 
as  the  title  of  his  chief  work.    As  regards  the  number  of  books^  the  highest  figure 
cited  is  Q.  Clnudiue  in  XXIII  anwili  ap.  Gell.  10, 18,  4..   The  fragments  of  the 
first  book  prove  that  it  treated  of  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Grauls.    This 
commencement  of  his  work  decidedly  bears  witness  to  the  critical  insight  of  the 
author,  which  is  shown  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  his  attention  to  oKrOHolOgy  and 
to  internal  affiiirs.    In  the  description  of  battles  (cf..n..d)  he  does  indeed  quote 
in  enormously  high  numbers  the  losses  of  the  enemy  (Liv.  88, 10,  9.  88,  28,  8. 
Oros.  5,  8,  2.   5,  20,  6),  but  this  no  doubt  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the 
historian,  but  chiefly  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  gpnerals.    (In  contrast  with 
the  large  numbers  of  the  dead,  observe  the  small  numbers^f  prisoners — because 
this  could  be  checked :  Liv.  86, 19, 12.  86,  88,  8.  40,  28,  6..  40,  88,  6.)    Cf.  Uhgeh  1.1. 
17. —  In   harmony  with   analogous  work  he  seems^to  have  carried  his  to  his 
own  period;   book  XIX  treated  of  Sulla's  war  against  Archelaos  and  Marius' 
seventh  consulate  (a.  667/87).     The  latest  certain  date  is  a.  672/82  ap.  Ohos. 
5,  20  (Claudius  JMoricue),     The  first   book   related^  the  aecxmd  war  with  the 
Sanmites  (at  least  down  to  a.  484/820),  the  third  book  gave  the  first,  while 
books  5  and  6  gave  the  second  Punic  war.    Hence  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects must  have  been  very  unequal:   at  first  a  mere  summary  of  events,  but 
gradually  expanding  as  the  writer  approached  his  own  time,  embodying  even 
speeches  and,  no  doubt,  entire  letters  (Gell.  1,  7,  9.  8,  8,  8).    The  narrative  was 
lengthy  even  in  details.    The  diction  was  archaic,  the  sentences  full  of  bulky 
words,  but  short  and  close  and  crowded  together  without  any  adjustment,  there- 
fore very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  time  of  Fronto ;  see  Fronto  ap.  Gell.  18,  29,  2 
vir  modesti  aique  puri  etc  prope  cotidiani  aermoniSy  and  ep.  p.  114,  8  hisloriam  scrip- 
tere    .     .     .    Claudius  lepide,  Antias  invetiuste^  Sisenna  longinque.    Gell.  15,  1,  4 
Q.  Claudij  oplumi  et  sincerissimi  scriptoris ;  9, 18,  4  Q,  Claudius    .     .    .    purissims 
aique  inlusirissime  simplieique  et  incompfa  oraiionis  antiquae  suaviteUe  deseripsit. 
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Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  does  not  mention  him;  Livy  quotes  him  ten  times, 
sometimes  differing  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  him,  together  with 
Yal.  Ant.,  esp.  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  decade,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades.  See  Umgeb  1.1.  We  owe  most  of  the  fragments  to  Gellius ;  these  are 
collected  in  HPeter,  hist.  relL  1,  205;  fragm.  136.— Quadrigarius  is  probably 

I  also  the  Claudius  qui  Annates  Acilianos  ex  graeco  in  latinum  sermonem  vertit  ap. 
Livy  25,  89, 12  (see  §  127,  2).  This  translation  and  the  Annales  of  CI.  must  not 
be  taken  for  one  and  the  same  work,  as  the  Annales  of  CI.  begin  with  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Oauls,  while  those  of  Acilius  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  Home. 

^  At  the  most  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  ground  of  Liv.  25,  39, 12,  we  must 
suppose  a  *  translation '  by  Claudius  of  the  work  of  Acilius,  or  whether  we  may 
not  take  this  passage  as  well  as  Liv.  85, 14,  5  as  referring  to  the  employment  of 
the  Greek  Annales  of  Acilius  in  the  Latin  Annales  of  CI.  Cf .  HPeteb,  JJ.  125, 104. 
LCantabelli,  riv.  di  fil.  12, 1. — Plutarch  also  Num.  1  K\Jj5i6s  ns  iw  i\4yxH>  TCPOPtaw 
— oikot  ydp  rm  itriyiyparTai  rb  ^i^Xlop — irrX,  since  he  is  referring  to  the  loss  of 
the  older  records  iv  rots  KcXtikoTs  rdOetri  ttjs  r^Xeoyt,  probably  means  CI.  Quadr. 
(notwithstanding  Appian.  Gall.  1,  p.  86  Bkk.  iv  xfx^^Kois  cwrd^in  doxei  IlauXy  t*} 
K\avdl(f),  Perhaps  this  treatise  may  have  contained  a  chronological  foundation 
and  justification  of  the  statements  in  the  Annales?  The  Ulodius  mentioned  in 
Cic.  leg.  1,  6  (§  37,  5)  as  a  successor  of  Antipater  is  probably  also  to  be  identified 
with  CI.  Quadr.  See  Unoer  1.1.  11. — On  Claudius  see  Giesebeecht,  tiber  Q.  CI. 
Quadr.,  Prenzlau  1881.  Nissen,  krit.  Unters.  89.  HPeter,  hist.  reU.  1.  ccxlv. 
ccLZXzvii.  ccxcviii.    CFUnger,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  4  sqq. 

2.  Valerius  Antias  (probably  descended  from  the  L.  Valerius  Antias  men- 
tioned by  Liv.  28,  84,  9),  the  author  of  a  work  called  sometimes  Annales,  some- 
times Historiae  (or  Historia)  in  at  least  75  books  (book  75  is  quoted  by  Gell.  6,  9, 
17 ;  book  74  by  Pribcian,  GL.  2,  489),  beginning  with  the  earliest  history  of  Borne 
(Gell.  7,  7,  6 ;  the  second  book  treated  of  Numa,  the  22nd  of  the  s|)onsio  of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  618/186),  reaching  as  far  as  the  time  of  Sulla  (for  he  mentioned  the 
heirs  of  the  orator  M.  Crassus,  who  died  a.  663/91,  PlinTRH.  84, 14).  We  have 
no  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Valerius.  MVoiot,  Abh.  d. 
s&chs.  Qes.  d.  Wiss.  7,  776  maintains  that  Valerius  did  not  compose  his  work  until 
about  709/45,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Vell.  2,  9,  6 :  Vetustior  Sisenna  (§  156, 1) 
fuit  Cadius  (§  187,  5),  aequalis  Sisennae  RutUius  (§  142,  8)  Claudiusque  Quadri- 
garius (above  n.  1)  ^  Valerius  Antias.  Sane  non  ignoremus  eadem  aetate  fuisse 
Pomponium  (§  151,  4),  etc. — ^Dionys.  Hal.  mentions  him  2, 18  and  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5) 
among  the  iraufoi^fieyoi  of  the  Boman  historians,  and  has  taken  much  from  him 
(e.g.  what  tends  to  the  glorification  of  the  Valerii) ;  AKiesslino,  de  Dionys.  Hal. 
auct.  20.  MVoiGT  1.1.  685.  777.  Plutarch^s  Poplicola  also  seems  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  him  (HPeter,  die  Quellen  Plut.  45  and  hist.  relL  1,  cccxviii),  as  also 
the  elogium  of  M*.  Valerius  Maximus  (OHirschfeld,  Phil.  84,  87).  Among  Latin 
authors  besides  Liv.  (see  n.  8),  Plin.  NH.  especially  made  use  of  him  according 
to  the  ind.  auct.  in  9  books. — Fronto  p.'-114  Historiam  scripeere,  •  .  .  Antias 
invenuste  (§  87,  5). 

8.  We  known  Val.  Ant.  however,  chiefly  through  Livy,  who  mentions  him 
I  more  frequently  (in  85  places  in  the  existing  books)  and  makes  more  use  of  him 
than  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  seems  to  have  adopted  from  him  the 
general  plan  of  his  work.  In  the  first  decades  he  follows  him  unhesitatingly  and 
hence  not  only  cites  his  exaggerated  number  of  citixens  (at  the  lustra),  but  is  even 
confident  as  to  80,000  killed  7,  86, 18  ;  7,  87,  16  he  speaks  of  ad  quadraginta  milia 
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Kutorum ;  9,  27,  14  etd  trigifUa  milia  (Mesa  aut  capta ;  9,  48,  17  triginta  milihus 
hostium  caesia  ;  9,  37, 11  even  eaesa  aut  capta  eo  die  hostium  milia  ad  aexagintn  etc. 
Only  8,  5, 12  he  has  the  modest  observation :  difficile  adjidem  «<,  in  tarn  antiqua 
re,  quot  pugnaverint  ceciderintve  exacts  adfirmare  numero ;  andet  tamen  Antias 
Valerius  concipere  aummeu,  Cf.  3,  8, 10.  But  in  the  less  obscnre  periods,  where 
better  sources  were  available  (e.g.  Polybios),  Livy  discovers  the  inaccuracy  and 
bombast  of  his  authority  whom  he  has  so  far  followed  almost  blindly,  and  now 
blames  him  with  all  the  more  bitterness  of  feeling,  since  the  errors  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  Valerius  could  not  be  rectified,  as  he  had  already  published  the 
books  in  question  (decades).  In  books  21-25  he  never  actually  mentions  his  name  j 
(although  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  him),  but  at  26,  49,  8  we  read  :  scorpiones 
maiores  minoresqtie  ad  LX  captoa  acripserim  si  attctorem  graecum  sequar  Silenum^  »i 
Valerium  Antiatem,  maiorum  scorpionum  sex  milia,  minarum  tredecim :  adeo  nullus 
metUiendi  modus  est.  80,  19,  11  Valerius  Antias  quinque  milia  hostium  caesa  ait, 
quae  tanta  res  est  ut  aut  impudenter  ficia  sit  (by  Antias)  aut  neglegenter  (by  others) 
praelermissa,  86,  88,  6  duodetriginta  milia  hostium  cctesa  Antias  Valerius  scrihit, 
capta  tria  milia  et  quadringentos,  signa  militaria  CXXTV,  equos  MCCXXX  .  .  • 
vbiut  in  numero  scriplori  parumfidei  sit,  quia  in  augendo  eo  non  alius  intemperantior 
est,  magnam  victoriam  fuisse  adparet,  88, 10,  8  si  Valeria  quis  credat,  omnium  rerum 
immodice  numerum  augenti,  quadraginta  milia  liostium  eo  die  sunt  caesa,  capta,  uhi 
modestius  mendacium  est,  quinque  milia  septingenti.  88,  28,  8  VcUerius  Antias,  qui 
magis  (than  Claudius)  immodicus  in  numero  augendo  esse  solet.  See  also  89,  48, 1 
Valerius  Antias,  ut  qui  nee  CtUonis  orationem  legisset  et  fabulae  tantum  sine  auctore 
edit4te  eredidisset.  Whenever,  therefore,  Valerius  is  the  only  authority  for  a  state- 
ment, Livy  frequently  adds  si  Valeric  credamus  (credas)  (86, 19, 12.  89,  41,  6.  44, 18, 
12)  or  merely  names  his  authority  (88,  50,  5.  89,  22,  9.  89,  56,  7),  sometimes  with 
an  express  reservation,  e.g.  87,  48, 1  ( Valerius  Antias  auctor  est  rumorem  celebrem 
Romae  fuisse  .  .  .  rumoris  huius  quia  neminem  alium  auctorem  habeo,  neque  eui^ 
firmala  res  mea  opinione  sit  nee  pro  vana  praelermissa)  and  45,  48,  8  {HS  ducenties 
ex  ea  praeda  redactum  esse  auctor  est  Antitu  .  .  .  quod  quia  unde  redigi  potuerit 
non  apparebat  auctorem  pro  re  posui).  It  must  be  admitted  that  Valerius^  lies  in 
numerical  statements  are  grossly  absurd,  it  being  quite  usual  with  him  to  have 
40,000  enemies  and  more  killed  in  a  battle  (Liv.  83, 10,  8.  88,  86, 13.  34, 15,  9.  36, 19, 
12.  Obos.  4,  20).  But  at  Tolosa  he  surpassed  himself  by  giving  as  the  number 
of  the  slain  even  octoginta  milia  Eomanorum  sociorumque,  .  .  quadraginta  milia 
caUmum  atque  lixarum  (Ohos.  5, 16).  That  exaggerations  of  this  kind  were  deli- 
berate fictions,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  very  often  stands  absolutely 
alone  in  his  statements;  see  Gell.  6,  19,  8  VcUerius  Antias  contra  decretorum  me- 
moriam  contraque  auctoritates  veterum  annalium  dixit,  Cf.  ib.  6,  8,  6.  Liv.  32,  6,  5 
Valerius  Antias  tradit  .  .  .  XII  milia  hostium  eo  proelio  caesa  ,  .  .  ceteri 
graeci  latinique  auetores  ,  ,  .  nihil  memorabile  actum  .  .  .  trcidunt.  On  his 
biassed  version  of  the  prosecutions  of  the  Scipios,  due  to  his  veneration  for  the 
elder  Africanus,  see  Mommsem,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  491. — The  fragments  in  HPeter, 
hist.  r3lr*lp287^fragm.  151. — HLiebaldt,  de  Valerio  Antiate,  Naumb.  1840. 
ScHWBGLKR,  BG.  1,  90.  NissEN,  krit.  Untersuch.  43.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccv. 
KWNiTzscH,  d.  r5m.  Annalistik  (1873)  346.  MVoigt,  Abh.  d.  siichs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
7,  776. — ThFbiedbich,  Biogr.  des  Barkiden  Mago,  ein  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Val.  Ant., 
Wien  1880. 

4.  Cic.  Tosc.  5, 112  Cn,  Aufidius  praetorius  (his  praetorship  must  fall  about 
650/104)  jMceHff  nobis  (therefore  perhaps  660/94)  et  in  senatu  sententiam  dicebat  nee 
amicis  detiberantibus  deerat  et  graecam  scribebcU  historiam  et  vidtbcU  {viv^nU  Bentley) 
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in  litteris.  fin.  5, 54  equidem  e  Cn,  Au/idio  praetorioy  erudito  homine  oculia  cajdo,  actepe 
audiebam.  He  attained  a  great  age  (Cic.  de  dom.  85).  CIG.  2849  b  (i&rd  TvoLou 
A^iptdlov  Tvalov  vloO  tov  dm-iffTpaHfyov)  from  Adramyttium  probably  refers  to  hifl  son 
(PRE.  1»,  2128,  5).  No  fragments  of  this  graeca  historia  have  been  preserved ; 
but  it  nndoubtedly  contained  the  history  of  Borne.  WHabless,  de  Fabiis  et 
Aufidiis  rerom  rom.  scriptoribus  (Bonn  1853)  46. 

166.  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (635/119-687/67),  wrote  a  history 
of  the  times  nearest  his  own,  mainly  the  period  of  Sulla,  in  a  stiff 
archaic  style.  In  addition  he  translated  the  narratives  of  Arist- 
I  eides  of  Miletus.  But  Sisenna  the  commentator  on  Plautus  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  historian.  The  friend  of  the  latter, 
C.  Licinius  Macer,  went  back  in  his  Annales  to  the  oldest  time 
and  rectified  the  accounts  of  it  in  various  places  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  sources,  though  he  was  too  rhetorical  and  perhaps 
also  too  much  influenced  by  a  predilection  for  his  own  gens. 

L  Sisenna  must  have  been  bom  about  685/119  (Both,  1.1.  p.  4),  was  praetor 
676/78  (SG.  de  Asclepiade,  GIL.  1,  p.  110,  arpaniyov  icard  iroXiv  koI  iirl  ^vww  AewcLov 
KoffPTiXlov  {.  .  .  vloCy  ^tffhpuy  cf.  Cic.  Gomel.  1, 18  with  Ascon.  p.  74  Or.  66  K-S.) 
and  died  687/67  in  Crete,  where  he  was  Pompey's  legate  in  the  war  with  the 
pirates  (Dxo  86, 1  KoppifXtot  Zco^^ivaf,  cf.  Appian.  Mithr.  95  Aodictof  Si^-uvas).  CLBoth, 
L.  Sisennae  vita,  Bas.  1884.    HPeteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  cocxxiii. 

2.  Vellei.  2,  9,  5  historiarum  (OJahn,  milesiarum  (see  n.  8)  audor  iam  turn 
(about  646/108)  Sisenna  ercU  iuvenis ;  ied  opus  belli  eivUie  {=90ciali9  f  ABiese 
1.].  54)  Sullanique  post  aliquot  annos  ab  eo  seniore  editum  est  (therefore  probably 
not  before  680/74).  Cic.  Brut.  228  inferioris  aetatis  (than  P.  Antistius)  erat 
proximus  L,  Sisenna^  doctus  vir  et  studiia  optumis  deditus,  bene  latine  loquens  (see  how- 
ever n.  8),  gnarus  reip.,  non  sine  facetiis^  sed  neque  laboris  multi  nee  satis  versatus  in 
causis  (but  he  defendedf  ChirtiUus  [thus  the  name  is  given  by  the  MSS. :  variously 
edited  C.  Hirtilius,  Hirtuleius,  Butilius]  according  to  Brut.  260,  and  a.  684/70 
he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Verres,  see  Cic.  Verr.  ace.  2,  110.  4,  48  cf.  4,  88  L.  Sisenna, 
vir  primarius ;  the  latter  he  defended  together  with  Hortensius,  whose  friend  he 
was,  Sen.  controv.  1,  pr.  19  and  below  §  157,  4) ;  interiectusque  inter  duas  aetates 
Hortensi  et  Sulpici  nee  maiorem  consequi  poterat  et  minori  necesse  erat  cedere,  huius 
omnisfacultas  ex  historia  ipsius  perspici  potest;  quae  cum  facile  omnis  vineat  m- 
periores  (?),  turn  indicat  tamen  quantum  absit  a  summo  quamque  genus  hoc  scriptionis 
nondum  sit  scUis  latinis  litteris  illustratum.  de  leg.  1,  7  Sisenna,  eius  (Macer)  amicus, 
omnes  adhuc  nostros  scriptores  .  .  .  facile  superavit,  is  tamen  neque  orator  .  .  . 
umquam  est  habitus  et  in  historia  puerile  quiddam  consedatur,  ut  unum  Clitarchum 
neque  praeterea  quemquam  de  Ghraecis  legisse  videatur.  This  comparison  with  one 
.  of  the  wildest  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  significant,  though  perhaps 
I  not  quite  just  to  Sisenna.  Sallust,  lug.  95,  2  L,  Sisenna  optume  et  diligentissinu 
] omnium  qui  eas  (Sullae)  res  dixere  persecutus  parum  mihi  libero  ore  locutus  videtur, 
Varro  named  after  him  the  Logistoricus  Sisenna  de  historia  (§  166,  2). 

8.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  plan  of  the  work  from  the  statement  (in 
Gell.  12,  15,  2) :  nos  una  aestate  in  Asia  et  Oraecia  gesta  litteris  ideirco  continentia 
mandavimus  ne  vellicatim  aut  saUuatim  scrihendo  lectorum  animos  impediremus.  The 
title  was  Historiae,  and  the  work  embraced  at  least  12  books ;  beyond  this  number 
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we  have  only  an  isolated  quotation  in  Non.  468, 10  Siserma  hist,  lib,  XXIII  (of  the 
year  672/82).  This  number  can  hardly  be  correct :  in  book  6  the  narrative  was 
already  brought  down  to  666/88;  so  according  to  this  Sisenna  would  have  taken  up 
17  books  with  the  remaining  six  years !  Beyond  the  year  664/90  we  are  led  by  only 
a  few  fragments  which  treat  of  the  oldest  time  (Aeneas  etc.),  Sebv.  Aen.  1, 108.  242. 
11,  816,  and  which  probably  formed  part  of  a  prooemium  (after  the  manner  of 
Sallust).  The  fragments  contain  much  detailed  description,  and  traces  of  speeches 
(especially  in  book  4)  and  digressions  (philosophical  passages  in  the  spirit  of 
Epicurus) :  hence  the  treatment  appears  to  have  been  lengthy  {longinque,  Fbonto 
above  §  155, 1, 1.  30).  Most  of  the  fragments  refer  to  the  Marsian  war  (cf.  Cic.  de 
div.  1,  99)  and  are  found  in  Nonius,  whose  quotations  (chiefly  from  books  8  and  4) 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  crotchety  archaisms  of  Sisenna ;  cf.  Ore.  Brut.  259  Sisenna 
qwisi  emendcUor  aermonis  usiUUi  cum  esse  vellet  non  .  .  .  deterreri  potuit  quo 
minus  inusitatis  verbis  uteretur  .  .  .  ille  familiaris  meus  rede  loqui  putabat 
esse  inusitcUe  loqui^  and  Vabro  ap.  Gell.  2,  25,  9  Sisenna  unus  *  adsentio  ^  (not  ad- 
sentior)  in  senatu  dic^)at ;  ci,  QuinT,  If  Sj  IB,  Tac.  dial-^.  Collection  in  HPeter,  J^^ 
hist.  rell.  1,  277 ;  fragm.  175. — ABiesb,  d.  Geschichtsw.  d.  Sis.,  in  d.  Festschr.  z. 
24.  PhiloL-Vers.  (Lpz.  1865)  58.  ASchneider,  de  Sis.  hist,  reliquiis,  Jena  1882. 
Cf.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  288. — Sisenna  is  characterised  as  a  man  of  the  world  after  the 
taste  of  Sulla,  by  his  translation  of  Aristeides^  coarse  stories  (MtXi^trtcurd,  see  OJahn, 
BhM.  9,  628) ;  Ovid,  trist.  2,  448  vertit  Aristiden  Sisenna^  nee  obfuit  illi  historiae 
(his  story)  turpes  inseruisse  iocos,  Fronto  ep.  p.  62  seriptorum  anijnadvertas  par- 
tieuUuim  elegcmtis  .  .  .  Sisennaminlascivis,  Ten  passages  from  book  18  of  this 
work  are  to  be  found  in  Charisius  (b.  2).  Also  in  Peter's  hist.  rell.  297  and 
BOcHELBR^s  Petron.*  287. 

As  a  commentator  on  Plautus  a  certain  Sisenna  is  mentioned  by  Bufinus  GL.  6, 
560.  561  in  his  metrical  notes :  Sisenna  in  commentario  Poenuli  Ftautinae^  Sisenna  in 
BudenUy  S.  in  AmphitryonSy  in  Captivisy  in  Aulularia,  Quotations  from  Sisenna 
on  the  Amphitryo  in  Charisius  GL.  1, 198,  26.  208,  27.  221,  6.  9.  Cf.  also  ib.  107, 
14.  120, 10.  Peter,  hist.  rell.  297.  This  Sisenna  is  generally  identified  with  the 
historian  Sisenna,  who  would  thus  be  the  earliest  commentator  on  Plautus.  See 
BiTscHL^s  Parerga  874.  876.  885.  The  preference  of  the  historian  (see  above)  for 
antiquated  language  might  be  considered  to  account  for  his  occupying  himself 
with  Plautus ;  indeed  it  has  been  remarked  (Bitschl  1.1.  885)  that,  of  the  five 
fragments  in  Charisius,  three  treat  of  adverbs  in  -im,  and  that  even  in  Sisenna's 
histories  a  preference  is  shown  for  such  adverbia  (Gell.  12,  15).  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  person  as  the  historian  S.  composed  a 
series  of  commentaries  on  Plautus,  especially  as  the  extant  specimens  are  very 
trivial.  That  in  fact  the  Plautine  S.  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historian  is 
shown  by  the  fragment  of  the  former  in  Chabisius  p.  221,  9  Tractim  Plautus  in 
Ampkitryoney  ubi  Sisenna  ^  pro  lenW*  inquit  *  non  ut  Maro  georgicon  IIII  tractimque 
susurrant  inquU,''  where,  if  we  read  it  without  prejudice,  the  quotation  from  Vergil 
evidently  belongs  to  Sisenna.  ThBbbok,  Phil.  29,  828  and  FBOcheleb  (lat.  Deklin.', 
Bonn  1879, 128)  distinguish  between  the  two  Sisennae ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
observation  in  Chabis.  p.  203,  27  (?),  places  the  Plautine  commentator  in  the  period 
after  BUidrian. — In  general  of.  concerning  Sisenna  Mommsen,  BG.  8",  611.  HPeteb^ 
hist.  relL  1,  lii.  cocxxviii. 

4.  C.  licinius  L.  f.  Macer  (on  denarii  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  a.  670/84-678/81,  see 
MoMMSBK,  rOm.  Mtlnzwesen  607 ;  CIL.  1,  p.  187. 484),  the  father  of  the  orator  and  poet 
Calvus,  #ho  was  bom  672/82  (see  §  218,  5),  tr.  pleb.  681/78,  in  which  dignity  Sallust 
(Hist.)  attributed  to  him  a  speech  ad  populum ;  a.  688/66  he  was  charged  with 
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extortions  in  his  province,  which  he  governed  as  propraetor,  before  the  tribunal 
of  Cioero  who  was  then  praetor,  and  being  found  guilty  he  committed  suicide ; 
PB£.  4,  1075,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  288  describes  him  as  an  orator  in  the  following 
manner .  C  Macer  auctoritcUe  temper  eguU,  ted  fuU  patronue  propemodum  dUigen- 
ti88imu8,  huius  si  vitOy  si  mores^  si  voUus  denique  non  omnem  commendationem  ingeni 
everteretj  maius  nomen  in  patronis  fuisset,  turn  ertU  ahundans^  non  inops  tamen^  non 
valde  nitenSy  non  plane  horrida  oratio ;  vosc,  gestus  et  omnis  eictio  sine  lepore ;  eU  in 
inveniendis  componendisque  rebus  mira  <Mccur<Uio.  .  .  .  hie  etsi  etiam  in  pMicis 
causis  probabatur^  tamen  in  privatis  Ultutriorem  obtinAat  locum, 

5.  In  his  judgment  of  Macer  as  a  historian,  Cicero^s  dislike  of  him  appears 
even  more  strongly,  de  leg.  1,  7  quid  Macrum  numerem  f  cuius  loquctciteu  habet 
aliquid  argutiarum^  nee  id  tamen  ex  ilia  erudita  Ghraecorum  copia,  sed  ex  librariolis 
latiniSj  in  orationibus  autem  multa^  sed  inepta^  eUUio,  summa  impudentia.  This  shows 
that  Macer  had  embodied  speeches  (and  perhaps  letters,  cf.  Nonius  259  Licinius 
Macer  in  epistola  ad  senatum^  unless  this  relates  to  Sallust^s  hist.)  in  his  work, 
which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  difllise.  Livy^s  criticism  7,  9,  5  is  of 
greater  importance  and  credibility  quaesita  ea  propriae  familiae  laus  leviorem 
auclorem  LiciniumfacU,  cum  mentionem  eius  rei  in  velustioribus  annalibus  nullam 
inveniam  etc.,  cf.  also  Diomys.  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5).  6,  11  AikIpvios  Kal  ol  Tepi  ViXKkov 
oOdiv  i^yjfroK&rei  oUrc  ti2v  eUdruv  o6t€  t<2p  dwar^,  and  7,  1  AikIvpios  koI  TOJuos  koI 
dXXoi  ffvxpol  Tuv  'FwfuUuv  <nrfypa<lt4(ap  o^Sip  i^rircucSres  tup  wept  Toi>s  XP^^^  djcpifitat. 
His  indifference  to  points  of  chronology  would  agree  with  the  rhetorical  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  strong  anti-aristocratic  tendencies 
of  the  author  manifested  themselves  in  his  work,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
treated  of  his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  drew  directly  from  independent 
sources,  unlike  almost  all  his  predecessors,  though  here  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  spurious  documents.  Cf.  Liv.  4,  7,  12  Licinius  Macer  auctor  est  et  in 
foedere  Ardeatino  et  in  linteis  libris  (see  §  79,  8)  ad  Monetae  ea  inventa,  4,  20,  8 
quod  tarn  veteres  annates  quodque  magistratuum  libros,  quos  linteos  in  aede  repositos 
Monetae  Macer  Licinius  citat  identidem  auctores,  4,  28,  2  in  tam  discrepante  editione 
(of  the  consuls)  et  Tubero  et  Macer  libros  linteos  auctores  profitentur.  neuter  tribunot 
mil,  eo  anno  fuisse  traditum  a  scriptoribus  antiquis  dissimulat,  lAcinio  libros  haud 
dubie  sequi  linteos  placet  et  Tubero  incertus  veri  est. 

6.  The  title  of  Macer^s  work  was  no  doubt  Annales  and,  less  accurately, 
Historiae.  It  certainly  embraced  the  oldest  time  (Macbob.  1, 10, 17.  Bionts.  2, 
52 ;  concerning  the  use  made  of  Licinius  by  Dionys.  HaL  see  MVoiox,  Abh.  d. 
sftchs.  Otes.  d.  Wiss.  7,  756)  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (seven  times)  only  in  his  first 
decade;  the  latest  date,  at  which  he  mentions  it,  being  a.  455/299.  Even  the 
number  of  the  books  is  not  known,  reliable  references  being  made  only  to  books 
1  and  2 ;  then  we  have  Pbisciak.  GL.  2,  525,  8  AemUius  Macer  in  XVI  annalium : 
omnium  etc.  (cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  869, 15  AemUius  Mixcer:  omnium  etc.),  where  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  a  confusion  has  taken  place  with  Licinius  Macer,  as  that  the 
reverse  has  happened  in  Plin.  NH.  (see  §  228,  7).  Nowius  221, 11  Licinius  rerum 
romanarum  lib.  XXI  (neither  the  name  nor  the  number  can  be  relied  upon)  must  be 
taken,  as  Hebtz  and  others  suppose,  to  refer  to  Clodius  Licinius  (§  259,  6). — The 
fragments  in  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 800 ;  f ragm.  190. — For  onenBided  praise  of  Maoer 
see  HLiEBALDT,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  Naumb.  1848 ;  for  equally  one-sided  deprecia- 
tion MoMMSEN,  BG.  1«,  484.  8^^,  618 ;  cf .  rOm.  ChronoL  >  8a  98  and  r5m.  Forsch.  1, 815. 
ScHWEOLEB,  BG.  1, 92  and  HPeteb,  hist  rell.  1,  cccxxxviii  are  more  just.-  Cf.  also 
KWNiTzscH,  rOm.  Annalistik  851. 
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167.  Like  Scaurus,  Rutilius  Rufus,  and  Catulus  in  the  preced- 
ing epoch,  the  dictator  L.  ComeUus  Sulla  (a.  616/138-676/78) 
wrote  an  autobiography,  commentarii  rerum  gestarum,  in  22 
books,  which  were  after  his  death  completed  by  his  freedman 
Epicadus.  Lucullus  himself  (a.  640/114-697/B7),  to  whom  these 
Memoirs  were  dedicated,  wrote  in  his  early  years  a  history  of  the 
Marsian  war,  in  Greek,  and  subsequently  a  certain  C.  Piso  nar- 
rated the  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius. 

1.  Sulla  was  cos.  666/88  and  674/80,  dictator  672/82-675/79 ;  f  676/78.  PEE. 
2,  669.    ThLau,  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Hamb.  1^5. 

2.  Plut.  LuculL  1  Zi^XXaf  rdf  aurov  xpa^eis  dvaypd^ww  (Ktlvt^  (Lucullus)  rpoffc- 
^i6ri7<rey.     Cf.  ib.  4.  SuU.  6.    Sulla  87  rb  eUoarbp  nal  dc&repop  tuv  vrofufritidTmf  irp6  hvtlv 
ilfupwv  i)  freXei^a  ypaxfxaw  iraOffaro,    Suet,  gramm.  12  Cornelius  Epicctdua  (§  1^,  8)    ^'   "!  ."^  7 
L.  Cornell  Sullae  didatoris  liherius  calatorque  in  tctcerdotio  augurcUi^    .    .    .    librum  ' 
quern  Sulla  naviaaimum  de  rehus  auis  imper/ectum  reliquerat  (therefore  the  others 

were  completed)  ipse  auppl-evU,    The  title  is  given  as  rerum  gestarum  (Gellius)  or 
rerum  auarum  libri   (de  rebus  suis)  or  commentarii  {inrofjur/ifiaTa).    Sulla  in  XXI 
rerum  suarum^  Priscian.  GL.  2,  476.    In  SulUte  historia^  Cic.  div.  1,  172.    Sulla  had 
taken  pains  in  this  work  to  exalt  himself  as  a  specially  favoured  prot^g^  of  the 
gods,  and  to  disparage  his  opponents  (esp.  Marius).    Plutarch  has  largely  and  . 
incautiously  availed  himself  of  these  Memoirs,  esp.  in  his  Lives  of  Sulla  and  I 
Marius,  and  they  have  otherwise  contributed  to  the  detriment  of  historical  truth ;  • 
see  HPeteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  cclxxvi.    The  fragments  of  the  work  ib.  1, 195 ;  fragm.  127. 

8.  A  Greek  epigram  by  Sulla  (on  a  statue  of  Aphrodite :  two  hexameters  and 
a  pentameter)  ap.  Appian.  bell.  ciy»  1,  97. — Athen.  6,  p.  261  C:  NucoXoof  (Damasc.)     ^^^ 
.    .    .    2)i;XXay  ^(r2ir    .    •    .    xalp€Uf  fjdfiots  xal  y€\urro'jroi<ns  <f>iKoyi\u)v  yei^ofievw    ... 
iiu^oMl^cwn  y  a&roO  rb  irepl  raOra  IXapbw  cd  bir   airrov  ypa<p€urai  aarvfiucal  KiafUfidlai  Ti}     /.  ^ 
rarpltp  ipwi  (cf.  Plut.  Sulla  2  and  86.    Welckeb,  griech.  TragOdien  1362).    This  ^ 
statement  arose  perhaps  from  a  mistaken  representation  of  the  fact,  that  under 
Sulla  the  AteUanae  commenced  to  be  written  down ;  see  §  10  and  151. 

4.  L.  ficLaius  L.  f.  LucuUus  (bom  c.  640/114,  cos.  680/74,  f  697/57;  see  his 
elogium  in  CIL.  1,  p.  292.  WDhumann,  GR.  4, 120.  PBE.  4,  1070) ;  he  possessed 
great  mental  culture.  He  was  celebrated  by  Cordubae  nati  poetae  (Cic.  pArch.  26). 
PliUT.  LuculL  1  6  A<N)«roi;XXos  IjaKifro  koL  Xryeiy  UavCcs  iKarkpap  yXCrrraM^  Sxrrt  KgiX  Z(;XXaf 
(see  n.  2.)  .  .  .  iKcUn^  rpwrctfuiivriaep  ui  cwra^oiUvifi  Koi  Siadi^ovri  ri}y  UrropUu'  dfieipow 
.  .  .  Xiyrrai  vkw  6trra  (o.  666/88)  xpbs  'Opn^ciov  rbv  ^iKdK6yov  kqX  'Lurcvvav  rbw 
Urropubif  ix  raiSias  rufot  els  arovS^w  wpoeXOo^ffrfs  dfioKoyifaaij  TpoScfjiipuv  robi/JM  Kal  \6yoy 
iWtiwiKoif  re  koI  ^ufuwcbvi  els  6  rt  &y  Xdx!?  roirrwy,  rbv  Mapaucbv  iKTcXeiy  irdXe/xor.  koI  vws 
ioucep  els  \6yoif  ^XXiywirdi'  6  gXiipos  d<f>iKia6ai.  biacrdjj^ai  yb.p  iXKtjviK-fi  ris  Urropla  rou  MapaiKoG 
ToKifiov.  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  1,  19, 10  non  dicam  quod  tibi  ut  opinor  PanJiormi  Lucullus  de  e,o 
suis  historiis  dixeratj  m,  quo  facilius  illas  probaret  romani  hominis  esse^  idcirco 
harbara  quaedam  et  (rbXoiKa  dispersisse.  He  never  really  employed  his  talents,  nor 
did  he  ever  attain  to  cultivated  oratory,  though  Plut.  Luc.  38  calls  him  ^€ivbs  elvtiv. 
Cf.  Cic.  Brut. ,282  (orotor«m  acutum)  and  Tag.  dial.  87  (§  171,  5). 

5.  He  also  took  a  certain  interest  in  philosophy,  cf.  Plut.  Luc.  1  yevbpxvos 
wpetr^&repos  i^Sri  wayrdiracrip  .  .  .  d^Ke  -Hjp  bidpoiay  iv  ^tkoawfUqi  axoKd^eiP  koI  d^a- 
9€g^€ffSait  rb  0€wp7rrucb¥  aOrijs  iyelpas,  Cic.  acad.  pr.  2,  4  maiore  studio  Lucullus  cum 
omni  litterarum  generi  tum  philosophiae  deditus  fuit  quamqui  ilium  ignorabant 
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arhUrctbarUurf  nee  vero  ineunte  aeiate  tolum  $ed  et  pro  quaeatore  aliquot  antioa  et  in 
ipto  hello,  .  .  .  cum  autem  e  philoeophia  .  .  .  putarelur  Antiochue^  PhiUmia 
auditor^  excellere,  eum  secum  et  quaestor  habuit  (a.  667/87  sq.)  et  poet  cUiquot  annoe 
impercUor,  .  .  .  delectabatur  autem  mirifice  lections  librorum  de  quibue  audiebat. 
Of.  de  fin.  8,  7  sq. 

6.  Plut.  Mar.  45  TdXot  rit  Uelffta^t  dy^p  2<rropi/c6t,  whom  he  quotes  as  his 
anthority  for  the  death  of  Marius.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  again,  we  cannot 
decide  which  of  the  Calpomii  Pisones  he  was ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  the  L.  Piso 
mentioned  §  1S2,  4;  rather  the  cos.  687/67.  HPetbb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccclxviii.  Cf. 
§  179, 13, 1. 

1B8.  To  the  epoch  of  Sulla  belong  also  the  Senator  L. 
Manilius,  who  wrote  a  miraculous  account  of  journeys  in  the 
manner  of  Euhemerus;  likewise  Tarquitius  Prisons,  who  trans- 
planted into  Latin  the  Etruscan  literature  on  divination.  The 
freedman  L.  Voltacilius  was  the  first  man  of  servile  birth  who 
attempted  historical  writing  at  Bome.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the 
I'ompeians  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for  them.  He  also 
employed  his  sharp  tongue  in  their  interest. 

Jt  1.  DiONTS.  ant. J^  19  xfiV^f*^  ^^  ^^*  Aet?/ccot  MdXXcof,  i.p^p  odx  Aariftott  a^6t  ISeiw 

(at  Dodona,  here  follow  4  Greek  hex.).  Plin.  NH.  10,  4  primus  atque  diligen- 
tiaeime  togatorum  de  eo  (the  phoenix)  prodidit  Maniliue  (the  MSS.  here  read 
Mamiliue^  but  in  the  mention  immediately  following  and  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  book 
X :  Maniliue)  senator  ille  mttxumis  nobUia  doctrinis  doctors  nuUo,  .  .  .  prodit  idem 
ManUius  .  .  .  fuiaae  eius  conversionis  annum  prodenU  se  P.  Licinio  Cn.  Comdio 
cos,  {ioolj^)  CCXV.  Varro  quotes  this  book;  see  LL.  5,  81  (MaUius);  cf.  Abnob. 
adv.  nat.  8,  88  (ManUius),  Machob.  1, 10,  4  (McUlius).  .  Arit.  1.1.  mentions  Mani- 
lius  together  with  Granius,  Aelius,  Varro,  Oomificius,  and  Gincins  as  writers  on 
the  novensiles.  Fbst.  884  Sexagenarios  (de  ponte  dim  deiciebanty  cuius  causam, 
Mani(liu8  hanc  referty,  Cf.  also  Vabro  LL.  7,  16  (where  see  fragments  of  iambics 
on  a  mythological  subject  by  a  certain  Manilius).  7,  28  (a  facetious  epigram  of 
the  same  author  in  iambics;  FPB.  288).— Mommsen,  BhM.  16,  284  considers  it 
possible  that  he  may  be  the  L.  Manlius  known  from  coins  of  Sulla  as  his  pro- 
quaestor  about  670/84  (MoimsEN,  rOm.  Mtinzwesen  595),  and  from  various  writers 
(LiY.  per.  90.  Obos.  5, 110.  Cass.  b.  c.  8,  20.  Plut.  Sertor.  12)  as  regent  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  about  677/77.  It  is  also  probable  (Eitscbl,  Parerga  242)  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Manilius  mentioned  by  Gellius  (see  §  99,  4)  as  the  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  genuine  plays  of  Plautus. 


^f 


^-  * 
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2.  Macbob.  SjSldf  8  Tarquitius  Priacua  in  ostentario  arborario  sic  ait.  On  the 
genuine  Etruscan  clan-name  see  WDeecke  on  OMtlller^s  £tr.  1*,  470.  On  the 
cognomen  see  Tag.  ann.  12^59.  14,  46.  Cf.  Macb.  8^  7,  2  est  super  hoc  liber  Tar-  /jn 
quitii  tranaacriptua  ex  oatentario  tuaco,  Plimy  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2 :  ex  .  .  . 
('.  ,?  Caecina  (§  199,  4)  qui  de  etruaca  disdplina  scripsit,  Tarquitio  qui  item.  Cf.  ib.  2, 
199.  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  11.  Lyd.  de  ostent.  2  (xPV<^^f^^^  ^  ««i^  TttpKih-tp  ry  <TeXetfTj>. 
Ammian.  Mabc.  25,  2,  7  (a.d.  868):  etrusci  haruspices  ,  ,  ,  ex  Tarquitianis 
libris  in  titulo  de  rebus  divinis  id  relatum  esse  monstrantes,  Lactaht.  div.  inst.  1, 
10,  2  hunc  (Aesculapium)  Tarquitius,  de  illustribus  viris  disserens,  ait  incertis 
parentibus  natum  etc.    An  infusion  of  £uhemerism  may  be  inferred.    From  his 
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work  is  probably  also  taken  Sebv.  Verg.  eel.  4,  43  (=Macbob.  8,  7,  2).  He  is  '/" 
probably  also  referred  to  in  Festus  274  v.  rcUitum :  Tarqui-  <here  is  a  lacuna>. 
In  Vebo.  catal.  7,  8  he  is  mentioned  with  Stilo  (?  see  §  148,  1  in  fin.)  and  Varro  as 
a  representative  of  the  scholcuticorum  natio.  MHaupt,  op.  2, 152.  In  a  mutilated 
inscription  (CIL.  11,  8870)  T.  appears  to  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  his 
aaetrical  Latin  version  of  the  Etruscan  discipline  (§  75,  5 ;  traces  of  metrical 
setting  are  to  be  found  in  the  fragment  in  Macb.  8,  7).  EBobmann,  in  the  archlU)l.- 
epigr.  Mitteill.  a.  Ostr.  1887  (who  without  sufficient  grounds  places  the  life-time 
of  T.  between  664/90-744/10).  The  praenomen  M;  (?)  in  the  inscription  is  opposed 
to  the  otherwise  obvious  identification  with  C.  Tarquitius  P.  f.  Priscus  (PRE.  6, 
1614,  5.  MoMMSEN,  rOm.  Mtinzw.  600). — GBchmeisseb,  de  etrusca  disciplina  (Bresl. 
1872)  p.  14 ;  d.  etr.  Disziplin  (§  42, 1),  Liegn.  1881,  5. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  27(  »  rhet.  8)  L.  Voltacilitts  Pilutm  tervisae  dicitur  atqvs  eiiam     i-^q 
Mtiarius  vetere  more  in  catena  fuUae^  donee  6b  ingenium  et  $tudium  litterarum  manu- 
missus  accusanti  patrono  suhscripsit,   deinde  rhetoricam  profeasus  Cn.  Pompeium  . 
Magnum  (bom  648/106)  docuit  pcUrisque  eius  (Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  cos.  665/89 
f667/87)  res  gestaa  nee  minus  ipsius  (no  doubt  in  his  life-time)  compfuribus  libris 
exposuit  J  primus  omnium  libertinorum^  ut  Cornelius  Nepos  opincUur^  scribere  historiam  \ 
^    orsus  (see  §  8ft^.    Hiebon.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  1986=678/81:  Vultacilius  Plotus 
^     IcUinus  rhetor,  Cn,  Pompei  libertus  et  doctor j  scholam  Romae  aperuit.    His  name 
shows  that  he  rather  was  the  freedman  of  a  certain  Voltacilius.    This  L.  Vol- 
tacilius  Pilutus  or  Plotus  (bom  perhaps  about  685/119)  is  probably  in  spite  of 
the  MS.  variations  in  his  praenomen  and  cognomen  to  be  identified  with  M. 
Voltacilius  (uotaeilius  in  the  MSS.)  Pitholaus  in  Macb.  2^^  18,  where  a  joke  of  /A  / 
his  on  the  one-day  consul  (709/45)  Caninius  Bebilus  is  quoted  (MHebtz).    Vol- 
tacilius as  a  partisan  of  Pompey  ridiculed  not  only,  as  here,  the  foUowers  of 
Caesar  but  even  Caesar  himself.    Suet.  IuJ»  75  Pitholai  cetrminibus  maledicentissi'   3  :> 
mis  laceriMiam  existimcUionem  suam  civili  animo  tulit,    Bentley  takes  this  U€i06\aot 
also  for  the  Rhodius  Pitholeon  {UtidoXiwv ;  cf.  Ti/tt^Xaos  and  1i/ju>\i(aif,  'ApiardXaot  and 
'ApiffToKiup)  ap.  Hob.  S.  1,,^,  22,  of  whom  Pobph.  relates  ad  loc. :  huius  modi  (i.e.    /  T  ) 
in  which  were  mixed  verba  graeea  orationi  IcUinae)  epigrammata  efutivit  magis 
quam  scripsit    .    .    .    perquam  ridicule  graeea  IcUinis  admiscuit, 

4.  On  Trebius  Niger  and  Turranius  Gracilis  see  §  182,  5  and  6. 

159.  After  the    middle  of  the   7th    century  u.c,  education 
and  teaching  seem  to  have  gradueJly  become  more  systematic, 
and  we  meet  with  an  increased  number  of  the  names  of  those 
who  in  Bome  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  most  of  them  indeed  freedmen  and  of  foreign  birth.  ' 
The  majority  were  also  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  combined  ■ 
antiquarian  and  literary  lore  with  their  grammatical  researches.  , 
A  few  gave  a  metrical  form  to  their  learned  works ;  e.g.  L.  Accius, 
Porcius  Licinus  and  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  also  Valerius  Soranus. 
In  this  period  we  may  mention  as  the  most  eminent  scholars 
L.  Plotius  Gallus,   Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  Antonius 
Gnipho  and  Pompilius  Andronicus,  Q.  Cosconius,  Ennius,  Epi- 
cadus,  Hypsicrates,  Nicostratus,  Servius^Clodius  and  Staberius 
Eros. 
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Aj^r  1.  Suet,  gramm.  3  (§  41, 1).  j 

2-f^  2.  Suet,  rh^  2  (=gramm.  26)  L.  Plotiut  Chdlua  primus  Bomae  IcUinam  rke- 

j  toricam  docuit ;  see  §  44,  9.  The  date  given  by  Suetonius  (ap.  Hieronym.),  a. 
666/88-677/77,  is  in  agreement  with  Cicero's  statement  pueria  nobis  (ap.  Suet.  1.1. 
cf.  Sen.  controv.  2.  pr.  5)  or  extremis  L,  Crassi  temporibus  (Quint.  2,  4,  42).  Cf.  M. 
Varbo  ap.  Non.  79  Autamedo  msus^  quod  apud  Plotium  rhetorem  bubulcitarcU^  erili 
dolori  non  defuit.  According  to  Quint.  11, 1, 148,  he  had  published  a  treatise  de 
gestu.  Hunc  eundem  {nam  diutissime  vixit)  M,  Cttelius  .  .  .  signijicat  dictasse 
Atratino  aecustUori  suo  etctionem  (Suet,  rhet^  2). 

8.  Suet,  granun.  5  Sevius  (see  MHebtz,  J  J.  107,  840)  Nieanor  primus  ctdfamam 
dignationemque  docendo  pervenit  fecitque  pr<teter  comm^ntarios,  quorum  tamen  pars 
maxima  intercepta  dicUur^  scUuram  quoque^  in  qua  libertinum  se  ac  dupiiei  cognomine 
esse  (see  EHObnbr  in  IwMtQler's  Handb.  1,  521)  .  .  .  induxU.  His  satires  appear 
therefore  (like  those  of  Lucilius  and  Horace)  to  have  been  portraitures  of  his  own 
individuality.  Suetonius  quotes  from  them  two  hexameters,  in  which  s  final  is 
disregarded  metrically. 

^( :,  4.  Suet,  gramm.  6  Aurelius  OpUius  (Opillius),  Epicurei  cuiusdam  libertus^ 

philosophiam  primo^  deinde  rhetoricamj  novissime  grammaticam  docuit.  dimissa 
atUem  schoia  Hutilium  Rufum  (§  142,  1)  damnatum  in  Asiam  secutus  (a.  662/92  ?) 
ibidem  Smymae  simulque  consenuit  oomposuitque  variae  eruditionis  aliquot  votumina^ 
ex  quibus  novem  unius  corporis  .  .  .  Musarum  .  .  .  inscripsisse  se  ait  et  numero 
divarum  et  appellatione  (cf .  Gell.  1,  25, 17  Aurelius  Opilius  in  primo  librorum  quos 
Musarum  inscripsit  like  the  rhetor  Bion  of  Syracuse,  see  Dioo.  Laebt.  4,  7,  58). 
To  judge  from  the  specimen  given  by  Gtellius,  his  Musae  contained  explanations  of 
words,  and  to  this  work  we  should  probably  refer  the  numerous  quotations  in  Varro 
LL.  and  esp.  in  Festns,  where  he  is  sometimes  called  Aurelius  (Vabbo  7,  65.  70.  106. 
Fest.  68. 147  etc),  sometimes  Opilius  (Vabbo  7,  50.  67.  79.  Fest.  85),  sometimes  also 
Aurelius  Opilius  (Fest.  141)  and  Opilius  Aurelius  (Fest.  168).  See  Eogeb,  serm. 
lat.  reliqq.  p.  27  sqq.  Useneb,  BhM.  28,  682.  As  an  author  of  glosses  he  paid 
special  attention  to  Plautus,  though  he  cannot  be  considered  a  scholiast  on  that 
author.  Gelliub  8,  8, 1  also  mentions  him  among  the  authors  of  indices  to  the 
Plautine  plays,  to  which  category  his  libellus  qui  inscribitur  Finax  with  the 
acrostich  Opillius  in  the  title  (Suet.  1.1.)  would  seem  to  belong.  FOsann  (1.1. 
p.  199)  conjectured  the  acrostichs  prefixed  to  the  Plautine  plays  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  (cf.  §  99,  8).  Bitschl,  Parerga  180.  289.  821.  864  xv. 
FOsANN,  Aurelius  Opilius  der  Grammatiker,  Zf  AW.  1849,  no.  25-28. 

?   t  5.  Suet,  gramm.  7  M,  Antonius  Onipho,  ingenuus  in  GeUlia  natus  ;  sed  expositus^ 

a  nutritore  suo  manumissus  institutusque^  Alexandriae  quidem,  ut  aliqui  tr<»dunt.^  in 
eontubernio  Dionysi  Scytchrachionis ;  quod  equidem  non  temere  crediderim,  cum 
temporum  r(Uio  vix  congruat  (this  last  statement  is  not  proved:  Dionysios  of 
Mytilene  6  ffKvrofipaxUav  wrote  about  654/100.  Gnipho  may  have  been  bom  about 
640/114)  fuisse  dicUur  ingenii  magni,  .  .  .  nee  minus  graece  quam  latine  doctus. 
.  .  .  docuit  primum  in  2>.  lulii  (bom  654/100)  domo  pueri  adhuc^  deinde  in  sua 
priv€Ua,  docuit  autem  et  rhetoricam^  ita  ut  quotidie  praecepta  eloquentiae  Ircideret^ 
declamaret  vero  nonnisi  nundinis,  sdiolam  eius  elaros  quot^ue  viros  frequentasse  aiunt, 
in  his  M.  Ciceronem,  etiam  cum  praetura  fungeretur  (a.  688/66,  cf.  Macbob.  Sf-HZfiS)/  jS^ 
scripsit  multOy  quamvis  annum  aetatis  quinquagesimum  non  excesserit.    etsi  Ateius 

:  •  Philologus  (his  pupil.  Suet,  gramm.  10,  see  §  211,  I^x^mo  tantum  volumina  de  latino 

sermone  (cf.  Quint.  1, 6,  28)  rdiquisse  eum  tretditj  ndi/ln  cetera  scripta  discipulorum 
eius  esse^  non  ipsius.    That  Gnipho  composed  a  commentary  on  Ennius^  annals  is 
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convincingly  demonstrated  by  BOcheler,  BhM.  86,  834  from  the  Schol.  Behn.  Verg. 
georg.  2,  119  ^  acanthi  ^  Ghtifo  commentatur  annalium  lihro  X  etc.,  cf .  with  Liv.  81, 
45.  Perhaps  from  the  same  work  was  derived  the  comment  (now  used  in  a 
wrong  application)  in  Charisius  GL.  1,  205, 1. — Gf.  also  Welcker,  kl.  Schr.  1,  486 ; 
cf.  ep.  Cycl.  *  84.    See  also  §  162,  5. 

6.  Suet,  granufi.  8  M,  Pompilius  AndronicuSy  ruUione  Syrua^  studio  Epicureae  t{>9 
Mectae  deaidiosior  in  profesaione  grammaticae  ?iabebcUur,  .  .  .  itaque  cum  $e  in  urbe 
non  $olum  Antonio  Gniphoni  ted  ceteris  etiam  deteriorihue  poatponi  videret  Cwnas 
transiit  ibique  in  olio  vixit  et  multa  compoauit.  He  was  driven  by  poverty  to  sell 
his  chief  work  annalium  Unnii  elenchi  (see  §  101,  4),  quoa  libroa  Orbiliua  redemiaae  ae 
dicit  fmlgandoaque  curaaae  nomine  auctoTria. — Concerning  his  book-making  a  quite 
uncertain  conjecture  is  advanced  by  ThGomperz,  Wien.  Stud.  2, 189. 

7.  Q.  Gosoonius,  quoted  as  an  authority  in  Suetonius*  vita  Terentii  (p.  82, 18 
R^ch.) ;  see  §  106,  6.  He  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  grammarian  mentioned  by 
Yareo  LL.  6,  86  and  89  (Coaconiua  in  actionibua),  Bitschl,  op.  8,  256.  Cf.  MHertz, 
JJ.  85,  52. 

a  ViCTORiNUS  GL.  6,  209,  9  Cameliua  Epicadua  (cf.  §  41,  4.  157,  2)  in  eo  libro 
quern  de  metria  acripait.    Char  is.  GL.  1,  110,  8  Epiceidua  de  cognominibua.    From  an 
antiquarian  work  by  him  seems  to  be  derived  Macr.  1^  11,  47  {de  aigillaribua    ...      ^  1 
Epicadua  re/ert  Herculem  etc.) ;  cf.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxxvii.  / 

9.  Ser.  Clodius,  eques  rom.  and  son-in-law  of  L.  Aelius ;  see  §  140,  1.    Plik.   •  '    c 
NH.  25,  24  tradit  M,  Varro  Ser,  Clodium  eq.  rom,  etc.   Suet,  gramm.  8  cum  librum 
aoceri  nondum  edilum  fraude  intercepiaaet^  ob  hoc  repudiatua  aeceaait  ab  urbe.    After 
his  death  his  half-brother  Papirius  Paetus  presented  Cicero  with  the  papers  and 
books  left  by  him ;  s^^.^  Att.  l^^^ll9;^{Ser,  Claudiua)  and  2, 1, 12  (both  a.  694/60).      -'  ^  . 
Cf.  ad  fam.  9,  10,  4  (to  Paetus)    Serviua^  f rater  tuua^  quern  litteratiaaimum  fuiaae      i-j^^ 
iudicOy  facile  diceret  '  hie  veraua  Flauti  non  eat,  hie  eat^^  quod  tritaa  aurea  haberel       /  / 
notandia  generibua  poetarum  et  conauetudine  legendi,    Varro  LL.  7,  106  (cf.  70  and 
66)  mentions  him  after  Aurelius  (above  n.  4),  whose  whole  direction  he  appears  to 
have  shared,  being  also  a  glossographer  (Yarro  1.1.  cf.  Gell.  18^^,  19  tn  commen-    </, 
tario  Ser,  Claudii.   Serv.  Aen.  1,  52  and  2,  229  Clodiua  commentariorum,  1,  176 

^  Clodiua  acribity  commentariorum  /F°),  as  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  genuine 
plays  of  Plautus  (Gell.  8^3, 1).    Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga  242.  865. 

10.  Siaberiua  Eroa  .  .  .  empiua  de  cataata  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  85, 199)  .  .  .  tern- 
portbua  SuUania  proacriptorum  liberoa  .  .  .  gratia  in  diaciplinam  recepitj  Suet. 
gramm.  18.  Feonto  p.  20  quorum  libri  (those  of  the  old  Boman  authors)  pre- 
tioaiarea  habentur  .  ,  .  ai  aunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188, 4)  aut  Staberio  (acripti), 
Prisciah.  GL.  2,  885  Staberiua  de  proportione.  He  lived  to  be  the  master  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  (Suet.  LI.).  It  was  probably  a  mere  fiction  that  Publilius,  Manilius 
and  he  came  to  Italy  eadem  nave  (Plin.  1  J.,  who  exaggerates  in  calling  him  canditor 
grammatieae,  see  §  212,  8). 

11.  Festus  347  V.  senacula :  Nicoatratua  in  libro  qui  inacribUur  de  aenatu  haben- 

do.   Cf.  LMsrcklin,  Phil.  4,  428. — Macr.  sat.  8^  J12^  7  eat  Octavii  Heraenni  (men-      fci. 
tioned  between  Yarro  and  Antonius  Gnipho)  lUier  qui  inacribUur  de  aacria  aaliaribua 
Tiburiiumy  in  quo    .    .    .   docet  etc. 

12.  Yareo  LL.  5,  88  cohortem  in  viUa  Hypaicratea  dicit  eaae  graece  x^/^or.    Cf.        ^  ^  ^ 
Paulus  Festi  8  v.  aurum,  where  erroneously  Hippocrates,   Gell.  X6,  12, 6  id  dixiaae 
ait  (Cloatiua  Verua)  HypaicreUen  qtiempiam  grammaticum,  cuiua  Zt&rt  aane  nobUes 
aunt  super  his  quae  a  Ghraecia  accepta  sunt. 
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18.  Suet,  grainm.  1  quod  nonnuUi  tradutd  duos  lihros  de  litterU  iyllabUque^  item 
de  metris  ah  eodem  Ennio  (the  poet,  §  104,  5  ad  fin.)  editos^  iure  arguil  L.  Cotta  (is 
he  the  same  mentioned  §  197,  9  ?)  nan  poett»e^  sed  posterioris  Enni  ease,  cuius  etiam 
de  augurandi  disciplina  volumina  feruntur.  Did  this  grammarian  Ennius  also 
develope  shorthand  writing  ?  see  §  104,  5.  Festub  852  v.  topper ;  Ennius  vero  sic : 
topper  fortctsse  valet  in  Enni  et  P<icuvi  scriptis,  Varbo  LL.  5,  86  {foedus,  quodfidus 
Ennius  scrihit  dictum)  probably  relates  to  him,  and  5,  55  nomincUae,  ut  ait  Ennius , 
Tatienses  a  Tatio.  See  also  §  41,  2, 1. 12.  Cf.  besides  Charis.  GL.  1,  98  erumnam 
Ennius  (M.  Ennius'i  ASi  ess,  J  J.  98,  465)  ait  per  e  solum  scrihi  posse.  MHertz, 
Sinnius  Cap.  9 ;  anal,  ad  carm.  Hor.  hist.  8,  9.    Bibbeck,  J  J.  75,  814. 

14.  Vareo  LL.  5,  55  sed  omnia  haec  vocdbula  (i.e,  Titienses  Samnenses 
Luceres)  Tusca,  ut  Volnius,  qui  tragoedias  tuscas  scripsit,  dicebcU.  Probably  a 
grammarian,  a  native  of  Etroria,  who,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  literary  capa- 
bilities of  his  decaying  mother-tongue,  composed  tragedies  in  it.  OMCllke,  Etr. 
2*,  298.— On  Cincius  see  above  §  117,  4. 

160.  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  the  two  Sasemae 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Tremellius  Scrofa, 
wrote  on  husbandry  and  domestic  economy. 

1.  Sasema  is  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Hostilia  (PBE.  8, 1580, 18).    Colum.  1, 

1,  12  (cf.  §  54,  2)  post  hunc  (Gatonem)  duos  Sasemas,  patrem  et  filium,  qui  earn 
diligentius  erudierunt.  Vabro  BB.  1,  2,  22  sequar  Sasernarum,  pcUris  et  filii,  libros. 
Sasernae  in  tlie  ind.  auct.  of  Plin.  NH.  bk.  10  Sasemae  pater  et  filius,  ib.  bk.  14. 
15.  17.  18,  cf.  bk.  11  (S<uema)  and  17, 199  arhusti  ratio  mirum  in  modum  damnata 
Sasemae  patriJUioque,  cdebrata  Scro/aey  vetustissimis  post  Catonem  peritissimisque. 
See  Varro  BB.  1, 16,  5  Sasernae  liber  praedpit,  1, 18, 2  Sasema  scrihit.  2,  9,  6  quod 
in  agri  cultura  (this  is  the  title  of  the  work)  Scuerna  praecepit.    Columella  1,  1,  4 

•  id  non  spemendus  auctor  rei  rustics  Sasema  videtur  adcredidisse,  nam  in  eo  libro 
quern  de  agricuUura  scriptum  reliquit  etc.  Perhaps  the  son  may  have  completed 
and  published  the  work  left  by  his  father  in  a  fragmentary  state.  This  treated 
(like  Gato  de  r.  r.)  of  various  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  theme  but 
of  importance  to  farmers,  over  which  Yarro  frequently  makes  merry,  e.g.  BB,  1, 

2,  22  sqq. 

2.  Yarro  B.B.  1,  2, 10  ecUegam  (of  Yarro),  XXvirqui  fuit  ad  agros  dividundos 
Campanos  (a.  695/59)  .  .  .  Cn.  Tremellium  Sero/am,  virum  omnibus  virtutibus 
politum,  qui  de  agri  cultura  Momanus  peritissimus  existimatur.  2,  1,  11  Scrofa  noster^ 
cui  haec  aetas  defert  rerum  rusticarum  omnium  palmam.  He  also  wrote  on  this 
subject ;  see  n.  1.  Colum.  2, 1,  2  TremeUi  auctoritatem  revereri,  qui  cum  plurima 
rusticarum  rerum  praecepta  simul  eleganter  et  scite  memoriae  prodiderit  etc.  Cf .  ib. 
1, 1,  12  Scrofa  Tremellius  qui  rusticationem  doquentem  reddidit.  2,  1,  4.  Tremellius 
evidently  attached  much  importance  to  elegant  diction ;  hence  the  work  of  the 
practical  Saserna  was  distasteful  to  him :  Yarro  BB.  1,  2,  25  Scrofa  (Sasemarum) 
libros  despiciebat.  In  Yarro  BB.  Scrofa,  in  bks.  1  and  2,  takes  the  chief  part  in 
the  dialogue.  He  is  mentioned,  always  as  Scrofa,  by  Pliny  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  the 
NH.  bk.  11. 14. 15.  17. 18.  PBE.  6,  2085,  5.  He  was  also  on  terms  of  friendliness 
with  Cicero  and  Atticus,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  He 
attained  the  praetorship  (Yarro  BB.  2,  4,  2)  and  was  probably  propraetor  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  (cf.  Yarro  1,  7,  8  and  Mommsen  in  Beitzenstein  LI.  18). 

8.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  very  experienced  landowner  C.  Licinius 
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Stole,  who  with  Tremellius  (n.  2)  takes  part  in  the  discourse  in  Vabro  RR.  bk.  1 
and  who  is  mentioned  with  Cato,  Sasema,  Tremellius  and  Vergil  by  Columella  1, 
praef.  S2  (see  §  54,  2.  298,  4),  wrote  about  husbandry.  He  was  younger  than 
Tremellius :  Yarro  RR.  1,  8  (Stolo  to  Tremellius)  tu  et  aeUUe  et  honore  et  acientia 
quod  ptaest€U,  dicere  dehes,  RReitzenstein,  de  scriptt.  rei  rust,  inter  Cat.  et  Colum., 
Berl.  1884,  p.  a 

4.  Otherwise  unknown  is  Mamilius  Sura,  quoted  by  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  bk.  8. 10. 11. 17-19,  but  in  the  text  itself  mentioned  only  at  18, 148  {Cato  .  .  . 
Sura  Mamilius  .  .  .  Varro).  He  is  hardly  to  be  connected  with  Aemilius  Sura 
(see  §  277,  5). — On  M.  Ambivius,  Licinius  Menas,  and  C.  Matius  see  §  54, 8. 

161.  The  whole  period  from  650/104  to  676/79  offered  little 
leisure  for  philosophical  studies;  those,  however,  who  pur- 
sued them,  were  as  a  matter  of  course  Stoics,  when  jurists,  and 
adherents  of  the  New  Academy,  when  orators,  or  perhaps  also 
Peripatetics.  The  Epicurean  system  found  adherents  only 
among  those  who  kept  aloof  from  public  life. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  3,.^  quid    .    .    .    C  Velleiua  afferre  potest  quam  ch  rem  voluptaa     /o'^ 
tit  aummum  bonum  quod  ego  rum  poaaim  vel  tutari  ,   .    .  vel  refellere  .  .  .  hoc  dicendi 

arte  in  qua  Velleiua  eat  rudiaf  .  .  .  quid  eat  quod  aut  Sex.  Pompeiua  (§  154-,  5)  aut 
duo  BeUbi  aut  .  .  .  qui  cum  Pptnaetio  vixit  M.  Vigelliua  de  virtute  homines  atoid 
poaaint  dicere  f  de  nat.  deor.  1/15  cum  C.  Velleio  aenatore^  ctd  quern  tum  Epicurei 
primaa  ex  noatria  de/erebant,  .  .  .  etiam  Q .  LucUiua  BtUbua^  qui  tantoa  progreaaua 
habebal  in  Stoicia  ut  cum  exceUentibua  in  eo  genere  Ghraecia  compararetur.  In  the 
same  period  we  meet  with  Q.  Gatulus  (§  142,  4).  C.  Cotta  (§  158,  4)  and  L.  Lucullus 
(§  157,'4)  ^(^lerents  of  Antiochos  (Academy),  somewhat  later  M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61), 
an  older  contemporary  of  Cicero  (Cic.  Brut.  28(J,  cf.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K-S.) 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peripatetic  Staseas  (Cic.  de  or.  I^^IO^)  an  adherent  of 
this  system  (Cic.  de  n.  deor.  1,  16.  ad  Att.  18,  19,  4) ;  in^a  similar  manner  the  O 
triumvir  M.  Crassus  was  won  over  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Plut.  Crass.  8). 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  esp.  Q.  Scaevola  (§  154, 1),  and  of  the  earlier  ones 
P.  Eatilius  Bufus  (§  142,  2)  and  L.  Stilo  (§  148,  1),  declared  for  the  Stoa.  Epi- 
cureans were,  besides  Velleius,  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8)  and  Pompilius  Andronicus 
(§  159,  6).  The  author  of  the  Bhetorica  ad  Herennium  (§  162,  2)  also  shows 
interest  in  philosophy. 

2.  The  earliest  Epicurean  writers  among  the  Bomans,  Amafinius,  Babirius, 
Gatius,  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  spoken  of  by  Cic.  acad.  pgst.  1,  2,  5.    See  below  §  178. 

162.  An  important  literary  production  of  Sulla's  time  survives 
in  the  four  books  of  Ehetorica  ad  C.  Herennium,  a  complete 
manual  drawn  from  Greek  sources;  but  the  author  looks  at  all 
things  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  omits  all  that  the  Roman 
regarded  as  unpractical  refinement,  and  himself  generally  sup- 
plies the  illustrations  for  the  rhetorical  figures.  The  mode  of 
treating  the  subject-matter  shows  clear  and  independent  thought 
as  well  as  an  original  mind.     The  exposition  is  impeded  by  the 
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language.  The  author,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  nobility, 
would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  independent  position  in  life.  Tra- 
dition wrongly  ascribes  the  work  to  Cicero.  The  name  of  the 
author  was  probably  Comificius. 

1.  For  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  see  esp.  1,  1,  ilia  quae  graeci 
aeriptorea  inania  adrogantiae  cauaa  aihi  adaumpaerunt  rdiquimua;  ,  .  .  noa  ea 
quae  vicMxifitur  ad  ralionem  dicendi  pertinere  aumpaimua ;  non  enim  ape  quaeatua  aui 
gloria  commoti  venimua  ad  acribendum,  quemadmodum  ceteri,  etc. ;  4,  1  quibua  in  rthua 
opuafuit  exemplia  uti  noatria  exeniplia  uai  aumua  et  id  fecimua  praeler  eonauetudineni 
Oraecorum  qui  de  hac  re  acripaerunt,  (Cf.  in  general  the  whole  preface  to  bk;  4.) 
But  the  author  has  nevertheless  made  use  of  his  recollections  of  speeches  Wnich  he 
had  read  and  heard  for  his  iUustrations.    (See  H  Jordan,  Herm.  8,  75.)  4, 10  nomina 

^  rerum  graeca  canvortimua,    B.  I.  and  II  general  observations  and  de  inventione; 

\  bk.  Ill  de  dispoeitione,  pronuntatione,  memoria ;  bk.  lY.  de  elocutione  (cf .  8, 1  in 

\  quarto  libro^  quern,  ut  arbitrorj  tibi  librum  celeriter  dbaolutum  mittemua).    The  author 

\  was  an  admirer  of  M.  Antonius  (see  §  152, 1).  /  '  t/ 

2.  For  the  personal  position  of  the  author  see  1,  1  etai  negotiia  familiaribua 
impedUi  vix  aatia  otiutn  atudio  auppeditare  poaaumua,  el  id  ipaum  quod  daiur  oti 
lubentiua  in  philoaophia  conaumere  conauefjimuay  tamen  tua  noa,  C,  Herenni,  voluntaa 
commooit  ut  de  rcUione  dicendi  conacriberemua.  4yS6aimul  lubenter  exercemur  (Heren- 
nius  and  the  author)  propter  amidtiam,  cuiua  initium  cognatio  fecit,  cetera  phUo- 
aophiae  ratio  confirmavit,  8,  8  ai  quando  de  re  militari  aut  de  adtniniatrcUione  reip, 
aeribere  velimua.  ^^^Jr?  haec  qua  ratione  vitare  poaaimua  in  arte  gramnuUica  .  .  . 
dicemua.  The  author  sides  with  the  popular  party.  Cf.  the  catalogue  of  iniquities 
with  which  he  upbraids  the  nobility  in  the  last  iUustration  of  the  adnominatio 
4,yBi,  or  the  description  of  the  murder  of  Ti  Gracchus  4y  ^  ^/^  example  of 
the  demonstratio.  WWFowlkr,  IJ.  BvScala,  JJ.  181,  221. — The  second  (very 
corrupt)  example  of  brevitas  (4^-66)  is  generaUy  taken  to  refer  to  Sulla  (see  also 
Weidnkr  on  Gic.  art.  rhet.  p.  xvii.).  According  to  this  we  should  have  to  bring 
down  the  date  of  its  composition,  at  least  for  the  last  book,  to  about  674/80,  a 
supposition  which  involves  us  in  great  difficulties.  These  are  removed  if  this 
exemplum  (in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Jordan,  £ji6hnbrt,  Bochmann  1.1. 
WW  Fowler,  Joum.  of  phil.  10,  197)  is  regarded  as  pointing  to  Marius.  The 
deaths  of  Sulpicius  666/88  (see  §  158,  5)  and  of  Marius  668/86  are  then  the  latest 
events  mentioned  in  this  Bhet.  ad  Her.  We  may  perhaps  conclude  from  1,  20 
that  the  work  was  written  before  672/82.  Cicero  read  it  as  early  as  670/84  (see  n.  8). 

8.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  are  literaUy  used  by  Cicero  in  his  juvenile 
rhetorical  treatise  (de  inventione) ;  see  §  182, 1,  8.  The  tripartite  division  of  the 
insinuatio,  e.g.,  described  as  new  and  original  ad  Her.  Xf^'^,  is  simply  assumed 
by  Cic.  de  inv.  1,.,28.  The  very  discrepancies  found  in  many  principal  points 
(CLKatbkr,  ed.  p.  ix.  and  MtLnchner  GeL  Ans.  1852,  482),  prove  this  agreement  to 
have  arisen  from  more  than  mere  coincidence  of  the  authorities  used  by  both 
writers. 

4.  The  form  is  clumsy,  especiaUy  in  the  mode  of  connecting  the  sentences,  in 
the  use  of  particles,  etc.    The  baldness  of  the  style  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase.     Cf.  also  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  84,  142.  144   and 
PhThirlkann,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus    .    •    ,    apud  Comific.  et  in  primi 
Cic.  libris,  Strassb.  1879 ;  Herm.  14,  629. 
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5.  In  the  MSS.,  including  the  earliest,  the  work  is  attributed  to  Cicero ;  the 
fact  that  Jerome,  Fortunatianus,  Priscian  and  others  took  the  treatise  for  a  pro- 
duction of  Cicero  (Kayser,  ed.  p.  12)  only  shows  how  uncritical  they  were.    The 
assumption  that  Comificius  was  the  author,  brought  into  vogue  by  CLKayskr 
(MOnchner  Gel.  Anz.  1852,  492  and  in  his  edition),  is  supported  by  Quintilian. 
Cf.  the  latter  3,  1,  21  where,  after  mentioning  Cicero,  he  says :  scrips  it  de  eadem 
materia  (Bhetorica)  non  pauca  Comificius^  aliqua  Stertinius^     He  quotes  various 
passages  from  Comificius'  work,  esp.  Latin  renderings  for  Greek  artistic  terms 
(cf.  n.  1),  which  are  found  in  the  Bhet.  ad  Her.  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Thus  QuiKT.  5, JjO^  idto  illud  Comificius  contrarium  appellat  =  ad  Her.  4,  25. — 
Quint.  ^Ji^YI  oreUio  libera^  quam  Comificius  licetUiam  vocat  =  Her.  4,  48. — 9,  3,  71    /i  / 
Comificius  hanc  traductionem  vocat  =  Her.  4,  20.— 9,  3,  91  et  hoc  Comificius'  atque    h  V 
RutUiuM  ffxvfia  X^^ewj  putant  =  Her.  4,  85.-9^,^,  ^  adicit  his    .     ,     .     Comificius 
inter rogalionem  etc.  =  Her.  4,  22-41.    In  other  places  Quintijian  borrows  illustra- 
tions from  the  same  work  without  naming  it,  e.g.  9,  3yoLr  =  Her.  4,  20j.      5o   "J 
(=  Her.  4, 34).  ^0  (=  Her.  4, 29).    72  (=  Her.  4, 30).    We-know  of  several  Cornificii      / 
in  the  time  of  Cicenve^g-  one  who  a.  680/74  was  scriba  to  the  praetor  Verres  (Verr. 

ace.  1,  150),  a  senator  P.  Comificius  (Ascon.  in  Mil.  p..  37  Or.  32  K-S.)  and  Q.  Cor- 
nificius,  a.  685/69  tr.  pleb.  (Verr.  act.  prima  30  Q,  Manlium  et  Q.  CornificiujUy  duos 
geveriseimos  atque  integerrimos  iudices^  quod  tribuni  pi.  turn  eruni^  iudices  non  habebi- 
mut ;  cf.  Ascon.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  82  Or.  73  K-S.  vir  schrius  ac  sanctus)^  690/64  Cicero's 
competitor  for  the  consulship  (Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  1,  1)  and  mentioned  as  senator  in 
Ball.  Cat.  47,  4  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  13,  3.  Kayskb  (ed.  p.  6)  declares  in  favour  of 
the  last-named  as  the  author  of  this  work. 

6.  The  work  was  much  used,  copied  and  interpolated  in  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
the  MSS.  containing  it  see  Kayser's  ed.  p.  xv..  The  lacunae  in  the  earliest  and 
best  (Paris.  7714  s.  IX,  Wirceb.  s.  IX  [-X] ,  Bern.  433,  Paris.  7231  s.  X :  facsimile 
of  the  Paris.  7714  and  of  the  Bern,  in  Chatklain  t.  16)  are  more  or  less  supplied 
in  the  later  MSS.  (the  best  is  Bamberg.  423,  s.  XII).  On  a  (worthless)  Durhami- 
ensis  ».  XIH  see  FBJevonb,  Joum.  of  phU.  12,  209.  Against  CHalm,  analecta 
TulL  I,  MOnch.  1^2  and  RhM.  15,  536,  who  looks  upon  the  additions  of  the  later 
MSS.  as  mere  interpolations,  cf.  LSpengkl,  BhM.  16,  391;  JSimon,  die  Hss.  der 
Bhet.  ad  Her.,  Schweinf .  1863,  64  II ;  JvDestinon,  de  codd.  Comific.  ratione,  Kiel 
1874.— BOstmann,  de  additamentis  in  Bhet.  ad  Her.  antiquioribus,  BresL  1876. 
KHoFFMAHN,  de  verborum  transpositionibus  in  Comif.  ad  Her.  libris,  Miinch.  1879. 

7.  Editions  by  PBubmann  (with  Cic.  de  inv.),  Leid.  1761,  and  esp.  Comifici 
Bhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium  libri  IV,  rec.  et  interpretatus  est  CLKayser,  Lps. 
1854.  Also  in  collective  edd.  of  Cicero  and  in  edd.  of  his  writings  on  rhetoric. 
(§  177,  5).— CHanbel,  JJ.  98,  851.  OSievers,  BhM.  28,  568.  PLangen,  PhiL 
86,  445.  577.  87,  885.  CGermann,  emendd.  Comif.,  Darmst.  1880.  CLKayser, 
MOnchn.  GeL  A.  1852,  Nr.  59 ;  Heidelb.  JJ.  1854,  411 ;  Phil.  12,  271.  AKammrath, 
de  rhett.  ad  Her.  auctore,  Holzminden  1858.  Mommsen,  BG.  2^,  456.  FBlass,  d. 
griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex,  bis  August  (Berl.  1865),  121.  BKrOnhert,  de  rhet.  ad 
Her.,  KOnigsb.  1873.  HXbtzker,  H«rmag.  Cic.  Comificius  quae  docuerint  de 
statibus,  Kiel  1879;  d.  oonstitutio  legitima  des  Comif.,  J  J.  133,  411.  FBoch,  de 
Comif.  et  Cic.  artis  Bhet.  praeceptoribus.  Bad.  (Austria)  1884.  HEBochmann,  de 
Cornificii    .    .    .    rerum  rom.  scientia,  Lpz.  1875. 

163.  Among  the  prose  inscriptions  of  the  years  600/145  to 
670/84  we  should  especially  mention  the  public  documents,  such 
as  the  tabula  Bantina,  lex  repetundarum,  lex  agraria  etc.     The 
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inscriptions  of  this  period  in  metrical  form  are  partly  still  in 
the  satumian  metre,  partly  in  hexameters  handled  in  a  popular 
style,  or  in  othet  Greek  metres,  especially  the  iambic  senarius. 

1.  The  tabula  Bantina,  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  tablet  in  Naples,  was  found 
in  1790  at  Bantia  in  Apulia,  and  on  one  side  bears  a  Latin,  on  the  reverse  an  Oscan 
text  (not  however  agreeing  with  the  Latin)  of  the  years  621/133-636/118.  The 
Latin  text  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Boman  (local)  law.  GIL.  1, 197.  Brums,  font.  iur. 
»51.    DIE.  292. 

2.  Lex  Acilia  (formerly  incorrectly  Servilia)  repetundarum  of  the  year  631/128 
or  632/122.    CIL.  1, 198.    Bruns,  font.  »53.    DIE.  298. 

3.  To  the  period  of  the  Gracchi  probably  belong  also  the  fragments  of  a  lex 
de  quaestione  perpetua.  CIL.  1,  207.  206.  Bruns,  font.  >  116.  DIE.  296,  as  well 
as  the  milestone  of  Popilius  (cos.  622/182)  CIL.  1,  551.  10,  6950.  DIE.  275,  and 
probably  the  inscription  of  L.  Betilienus  L.  f.  Vaarus  of  Aletrium,  CIL.  1, 1166. 
DIE.  291. 

4.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  Q.  and  M.  Minucius  in  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  between  the  Genuates  and  Viturii,  of  637/117.  CIL.  1,  199  and  5, 
7749.    WiLM.872.    Bruns.  font.  » 826.    DIE.  294. 

5.  Lex  agraria  of  a.  643/111,  formerly  called  lex  Thoria  (which  was,  however, 
about  635/119);  preserved  on  the  reverse  of  the  lex  repet.  (above  n.  2) :  CIL.  1, 
200.    Bruks,  f ont.  »  72.    DIE.  295. 

6.  Lex  parieti  faciendo  of  Puteoli,  of  a.  649/106,  but  cut  as  late  as  the  Imperial 
period :  CIL.  1,  577.  10, 1781.    Bruns,  font.  »272.    DIE.  806. 

7.  In  satumians:  the  titulus  Mummianus  (§  131,  8)  of  the  year  612/142  (CIL. 
1,  541.  6,  331.  BiTSCHL,  op.  4,  82.  DIE.  285,  the  inscription  preserved  is  perhaps 
not  the  original,  but  a  later  and  inexact  repetition :  see  BOcheler,  anthol.  epigr. 
3,  p.  5) ;  the  epitaph  of  Maarcus  Caicilius  (CIL.  1, 1006.  6, 13696.  Bitschl  LI.  786. 
BOcheler  1.1.  p.  9.  DIE.  822) ;  the  inscription  of  Sora  (CIL.  1,  1175.  10,  5708. 
Bitschl  1.1. 180.  BOcheler  1.1.  p.  5.  DIK  284) ;  as  also  the  epitaphs  of  the  master 
baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurysaoes  and  his  wife  Atistia  (CIL.  1,  1018  sqq.  6,  1958. 
Bitschl  1.L  749.  BOcheler  1.1.  p.  10.  DIE.  323)  are  probably  intended  to  be  in 
this  metre,  as  well  as  perhaps  CIL.  1, 1060  amantissuma  suis^fide  m<»X9uma  pia.  For 
other  satumian  fragments  in  inscriptions  see  BOcheler  1.1.  p.  10. 

8.  In  popular  hexameters  (above  p.  126) :  the  titulus  Mummianus  CIL.  1,  542. 
9,  4672.  DIE.  286,  as  well  as  the  sortes  falsely  called  Praenestinae  (CIL.  1. 
1438-1454.  DDE.  870  sqq.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  895.  DOntzer,  Phil.  20,  868).  In  addi- 
tion the  epitaph  of  Cn.  Taracius  (CIL.  1,  1202.  DIE.  334)  and  that  of  Protogenes 
(CIL.  1297.  DIE.  383).  A  dactylic  octometer  CIL.  1480.  No.  1088  also  betrays 
dactylic  metre.  Nos.  1011  (DIE.  335)  and  1220  (DIE.  836)  are  distichs,  and  so  is 
no.  38  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  (DIE.  98). 

9.  Among  the  inscriptiones  lat.  antiqoissimae  (CIL.  vol.  1)  the  foil,  are  iambic : 

1007  (in  BOcheler,  anthol.  epigr.  specim.  1  and  2— EhM.  27, 127— Nr.  20.    DEE.  324). 

1008  (BOcH.  33.  DIE.  327).  1009  (B.  22.  DIE.  82G).  1010(81.  DIE.  828).  1012(84. 
DIE.  329).  1019(45.  DIE.  382).  1027  (BOch.  in  27.  DIE.  831).  1194(28).  1267 
(48.  DIE.  830).  1278(32).  1277(80).  1306(21.  DIK  325).  1422(26).  1481(84); 
probably  trochaic  CIL.  1459 ;  LMOllsb,  JJ.  97,  214. 
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PART  ,  II. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  EOMAN  LITEEATURE. 

CiCEROKIAJr   AND  AUGUBTAN    AoE,   A.   671/88  B.C.-770/17   A.D. 

A.    Ciceronian  age,  a.  671/83-711/43. 

163.  The  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  is  that  period  in 
which  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  perfection  of  form,  and  for  the 
most  part  also  in  the  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  period  may  be  subdivided  between  two  generations,  in  the 
first  of  which  (the  Ciceronian  age)  prose  culminated,  while  poetry 
was  principally  developed  in  the  second  (the  Augustan  age). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  the  overthrow  of 
the  popular  party  and  the  victory  of  the  nobility  were  accom- 
plished facts.  But  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  both  untenable 
and  unjustifiable.  Had  the  nobility  been  less  degenerate  and 
broken  up  by  self-seeking,  its  domination  might  have  been  lasting ; 
but  the  nation,  in  outward  semblance  risen  to  formidable  power, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italians, 
was  in  reality  henceforth  a  blind  tool  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous ambition.  All  was  ripe  for  monarchy,  though  Sulla  found 
it  too  troublesome  to  maintain  his  absolute  power ;  even  such  an 
adventurer  as  Catiline  dared  to  grasp  at  the  prize,  and  had  Cn. 
Pompey  been  possessed  of  greater  firmness,  he  could  scarcely 
have  missed  it ;  but  the  spoilt  favourite  of  fortune  was  by  his 
vanity  and  sensitiveness  brought  to  a  wavering  and  vacillating 
conduct,  which  ended  in  depriving  him  of  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  both  parties  and  served  to  smooth  the  way  for  Caesar, 
who  was  clear  as  to  his  purpose  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  first  trium- 
virate (694/60);  the  sequel  was  the  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  Pompey's  death,  Caesar's  victory  and  monarchicjd  sway. 
The  insensate  murder  of  Caesar  led  merely  to  a  second  death  of 
the  already  defunct  Republic,  in  a  new  civil  war;  the  agony 
commenced  again,  and  again  a  triumvirate  was  the  next  step 
to  monarchy ;  the  first  triumvirs  had  exiled  Cicero,  the  second 
killed  him. 

This  period  is  not  conspicuous  for  the  same  feverish  excite- 
ment as  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  internal  exhaustion  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  the  nobility,  being  unequal  to  it ;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  stirring  life.    For  a  long  time  the  contention  of 
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factions  was  continued  with  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
the  mind,  with  speech  and  the  pen,  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
Senate,  even  after  brute  force  had  gained  the  ascendancy  and 
gladiators  at  first,  and  trained  armies  afterwards,  were  the 
real  decisive  agencies.  Oratory  and  historical  and  political  com- 
position were,  therefore,  still  predominant  in  this  era.  But  the 
novel  feature  of  it  is  that  now  one  branch  of  literature  after  the 
other  climbs  to  the  height  of  art,  as  the  prejudice  which  assumed 
that  literary  occupations  were  of  no  importance,  and  deeds  alone 
worthy  of  attention,  began  to  disappear.  This  fact  attests  the 
subjection  of  the  Roman  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
which  about  this  time  became  quite  a  settled  fact  and  assumed 
larger  proportions  from  yeax  to  year.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  men  who  stood  true  to  their  national  colours  :  e.g.  Varro; 
but  they  had  less  influence  and  formed  only  a  small  minority. 

In  the  ruling  circles  the  estrangement  from  the  people  and 
from  the  Roman  modes  of  thinking  was  quite  universal ;  the 
common  aim  of  all  being,  as  fast  as  possible,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, whether  robbery  or  venality,  to  get  a  chance  of  keeping 
pace  with  others  in  their  senseless  squandering.  Appetites  raised 
to  an  unnatural  pitch  were  met  by  the  over-refined  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  fashions  at  last  became  a  positive  necessity  of  life. 
Greeks  were  now  in  all  houses,  either  as  tutors,  readers,  or  com- 
panions at  home  and  on  journeys ;  and  frequently  we  find  men 
of  great  mental  culture  and  knowledge  in  the  service  of  Roman 
magnates,  from  whom  they  knew  how  to  obtain  a  large  share 
of  respect :  Lucullus  had  Antiochos;  M.  Crassus,  Alexander  Poly- 
histor;  L.  Piso,  Philodemos.  Staseas,  too,  the  companion  of  M. 
Piso,  and  Philagros,  who  lived  with  Metellus  Nepos,  seem  to  have 
been  men  above  the  ordinary  run ;  Cicero  had  Diodotos,  Lyson 
and  ApoUonios  in  his  entourage ;  M.  Brutus  had  Aristos,  Strato, 
Posidonios  and  Empylos.  The  majority,  of  course,  did  not  con- 
sider the  relation  a  very  serious  one,  on  either  side  ;  the  Greeks 
wanting  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance, while  the  Romans  merely  wished  to  have  philosophers, 
poets  or  men  with  ready  pens  among  their  courtiers. 

But  men  of  intellect,  and  those  who  had  not  merely  inherited 
their  riches  and  high  station,  perceived  in  Greek  culture  an 
excellent  means  of  distinction,  enabling  them  to  surpass  their 
predecessors,  and  exalt  themselves,  by  superior  achievements  of 
their  own.    Even  before  this,  exiles  had  chosen  Greek  towns  by 
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preference  as  their  places  of  residence,  e.g.  Metellus  and  Rutilius 
Rufus ;  now  it  became  the  fashion  for  aspiring  young  Romans  to 
make  Eastern  tours  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  espe- 
cially to  the  principal  seats  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  schools, 
Athens,  Rhodes  and  Mytilene  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  it  was  even  a  necessary  requirement  of  a  superior  education 
to  visit  a  Greek  University,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of 
Cicero's  son,  Horace,  L.  Bibulus,  Messala  and  others. 

But  besides  the  living  Greeks  of  the  period,  Rome  was  also 
invaded  by  their  ancestors  in  their  immortal  works  ;  before  this, 
Aemilius  Paullus  had  after  his  victory  over  Perseus  brought  a 
Greek  library  to  Rome ;  now,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Sulla,  the  library  of  Apellikon,  and  with  it  most  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  arrived  at  Rome ;  Lucullus  sent 
thither  rich  literary  spoils  from  Pontus ;  henceforth  there  were 
real  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of  books  at  Rome  (e.g.  Varro  and 
Cicero),  and  gradually  a  book-trade  was  formed,  Atticus  for  in- 
stance being  a  publisher  and  bookseller  (§  2,  2).  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Greek  works  increased.  The  higher  classes  did  not,  of 
course,  require  them,  as  they  were  quite  conversant  with  Greek ; 
but  wider  circles  could  be  influenced  only  through  the  medium 
of  translations.  These  were  not  now  confined  to  dramatic 
literature ;  the  aristocratic  circles  willingly  left  the  people  to 
their  national  amusements  and  delighted  themselves  with  Greek 
performances.  But  the  productions  of  Greek  immorality  and 
fireethinking  were  now  translated  into  Latin,  e.g.  the  novels  of 
Ansteides  by  Sisenna,  and  Epicurean  works  by  Amafinius  and 
others.  At  a  later  date,  Cicero  first  and  then  Messala  translated 
Greek  works  of  a  more  serious  character. 

It  was  natural,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Greek  instructors 
themselves,  that  the  genuine  old  Greek  literature  did  not  come 
into  the  hands  of  their  Roman  pupils,  but  only  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  existing  or  of  the  previous  generation.  Hence  the 
orators  trained  themselves  not  after  the  model  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Greek 
character  was  considerably  alloyed  with  Orientalism ;  and  when, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  younger  orators  made  Lysias  their 
model,  as  though  he  represented  the  purest  Attic  type,  they  and 
their  contemporaries  added  to  the  mistake  by  choosing  the 
Alexandrines  as  their  model  in  poetry.  The  Greek  genius  was, 
however,  so  marvellously  rich  and  robust,  that 'in  spite  of  this 
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it  exercised  an  important  influence,  and  did  not  make  itself  felt 
merely  in  the  way  of  destruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  its  alliance 
with  the  Boman  mind  are  due  most  literary  productions  of  the 
period.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks  leaves  clear  traces  in  the 
variety  and  manysidedness,  in  the  high  estimation  and  popularity 
gained  by  literature,  and  especially  in  the  great  attention  paid 
to  form,  an  attention  carried  almost  to  an  excessive  worship  of 
formal  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

The  practical  tendencies  in  literature  and  the  influence  of  a 
time  of  great  political  excitement  became  conspicuous  in  the 
fields  now  especially  selected  for  literary  cultivation.  Oratory 
above  all  now  reached  its  climax.  Even  before,  when  Greek  taste 
and  art  had  influenced  only  individuals,  the  Romans  might  be 
said  to  have  at  least  equalled  the  Greeks  in  the  thorough  treat- 
ment and  powerful  grasp  of  political  and  legal  questions ;  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  Hortensius  was  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  high  achievements  attainable  by  Roman  talent, 
though  trained  in  a  one-sided  manner.  By  mere  natural  talent, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  advance  any  further;  but  it  was 
possible  to  progress  in  art  and  methodical  training — an  advance 
made  by  Cicero.  Never  tired  of  learning  and  ever  working  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  he  enlarged  both  the  horizon  and  materials  of 
oratory ;  he  brought  great  accomplishments,  a  vivid  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  a  refined  perception  of  beauty  and  apt- 
ness in  phraseology  to  bear  upon  a  Latin  style  which,  until  then 
loose  and  straggling,  he  now  endowed  with  order,  method  and 
variety.  Such  contemporaries  as  Caesar  willingly  acknowledged 
his  superiority  and  classicality  in  this  point.  In  the  close  of  his 
life  he  had  indeed  to  experience  the  charges  of  being  antiquated, 
and  too  much  in  the  Asiatic  style,  from  a  younger  generation 
who  claimed  the  name  of  Atticists  exclusively  for  themselves, 
and  in  the  period  immediately  following  him  Sallust  and  Asinius 
Pollio  rebelled  against  his  style.  In  the  main  points,  however, 
he  came  out  victorious,  his  phraseology,  terms  and  constructions 
becoming  the  standard  of  classicality,  and  when  Rome  itself 
had  long  ceased*  to  follow  his  example,  it  was  honourably  revived 
in  later  centuries. 

In  connection  with  the  methodical  development  of  oratory, 
its  theoretical  treatment,  i.e.  rhetoric,  increased  in  importance. 
Here  the  Greeks  were  now  the  rulers,  Hermagoras,  Melon,  ApoUo- 
doros  and  Theodores ;  the  manuals  written  by  them  were  used 
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for  instruction  either  in  the  originals  or  in  Latin  translations, 
Valgius  for  example  being  the  author  of  one  of  the  latter.  Cicero, 
who  in  his  early  years  had  followed  the  same  track  in  his  treatise 
de  inventione,  in  his  riper  years  pursued  rather  the  plan  of  the 
rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  leaving  aside  the  technical  disputes  of 
the  various  schools,  and  enlarging  the  popular  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  subject.  This  he  did  by  replacing  the  sober,  severe  and 
methodical  manner  of  his  earlier  work  by  interesting  dialogues 
on  the  principal  questions  of  rhetoric,  made  attractive  and  in- 
structive by  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  experience. 

Political  literature  flourished  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
With  the  gradual  increase  of  general  education,  the  pen  had  be- 
come a  power,  and  there  were  more  than  enough  hands  to  wield 
it.  All  persons  and  events  of  importance  during  these  years  were, 
therefore,  soon  surrounded  with  a  literature  of  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
and  biographies.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  explain  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  religious  ceremonies  in  treatises  by  A.  Caecina, 
Appius  Pulcher,  Valerius  Messala,  Trebatius,  from  their  impor- 
tance in  politics.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  turned  on 
politics,  and  historical  composition  was  even  more  connected 
with  this  department,  as  may  be  seen  from  Caesar's  example. 
Along  with  this  political  treatment  of  historical  subjects,  the  old 
manner  of  the  Annalists  was  still  continued  by  a  few,  and 
particularly  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  Varro's  historical  works  were 
large  repositories  of  facts ;  M.  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
wrote  abridgments,  all  three  furnishing  also  specimens  of  a  com- 
parative mode  of  historical  composition,  in  which  Greeks  and 
Itomans  were  compared  with  one  another.  The  establishment 
of  an  oflSlcial  gazette  (acta  diurna)  by  Caesar  (a.  696/B9)  and  the 
invention  of  stenography  (notae  Tironianae)  promoted  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials  for  subsequent  historians.  In  Sallust,  this 
period  possesses  the  representative  of  a  new  direction,  in  which 
a  consciousness  of  the  task  of  writing  history  as  an  art  led  to 
the  imitation  of  Greek  models  in  the  description  of  facts  and 
characters. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  general  education  scholarship 
and  learning  gained  in  importance.  Varro  especisdly,  a  man 
of  honest  national  tendencies,  collected  in  his  long  life  astonish- 
ing stores  of  learning,  and  published  them  in  his  works  in  such 
abundance  that  subsequent  centuries  continued  to   draw  upon 
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them.  After  him,  Valerius  Cato,  Nigidius  Figulus  and  Santra 
enjoyed  most  authority,  and  even  some  aristocrats  (e.g.  Valerius 
Messala,  cos.  701/B3)  contributed  to  the  investigation  of  Koman 
antiquities.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  derived  as  yet  little  personal 
advantage  from  the  reviving  zeal  for  education.  Men  of  free 
I  birth  rarely  devoted  themselves  to  that  profession,  e.g.  Orbilius 
i  Pupillus,  and  he  was  never  fond  of  it ;  the  majority  were  freed- 
men  of  Greek  descent,  e.g.  Curtius  Nicias,  Lenaeus,  Ateius 
Praetextatus,  Caecilius  Epirota. 

Besides  these  professors,  Greece  famished  Rome  also  with 
philosophers,  who  established  there  the  practice  of  philosophi- 
cal disputation  and  composition.  In  rare  instances  only  were 
these  occupations  taken  up  with  such  zeal  as  in  the  case  of  Cato, 
who  was  a  thorough  Stoic,  and  Lucretius,  who  was  a  zealous 
Epicurean ;  the  majority  gathered  from  the  various  systems  the 
fruits  agreeable  to  their  taste.  Philosophical  writers  followed 
the  example  of  the  principal  Greek  philosophers  of  the  time  in 
adopting  an  eclecticism,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  mixed  so  as 
to  suit  individual  inclination.  M.  Varro,  for  instance,  adhered  to 
the  Academy  in  ethics,  in  all  other  departments  to  the  Stoa ;  M. 
Brutus  on  the  other  hand  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  but  in  all  things 
else  an  Academican,  and  Cicero  delighted  in  setting  one  system 
against  the  other  in  philosophical  disputation.  Independently  of 
the  works  of  Lucretius,  we  possess  in  this  period  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero,  which  are  principally  remarkable  for  their 
form  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Latin  language  is  em- 
ployed for  the  new  subjects. 

Poetry  at  first  held  a  subordinate  position  in  this  age,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  show  than  the  incidental  attempts  of  Varro, 
M.  Cicero  and  Q.  Cicero  in  this  field.  M.  Varro,  though  thoroughly 
prosaic,  was  the  most  important  of  these  writers,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  metres  used  by  him  especially  in  his 
saturae  Menippeae,  and  of  the  severe  laws  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  may  be  accounted  a  precursor  of  the  poets  who 
imitated  Alexandrine  models.  Poetry  took  a  higher  flight  in  the 
work  to  which  Lucretius  gave  his  life.  His  didactic  poem,  in 
spite  of  its  thorough  Roman  austerity  and  archaic  style,  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  freethinking  and  in  its  form  keeps  to  the  path 
pointed  out  by  Ennius.  The  younger  generation,  though  mainly 
following  the  Alexandrine  poetry  as  their  model,  cultivated 
the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  attempted  the  most  varied 
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forms,  which  they  thoroughly  and  perfectly  mastered.  At  their 
head  stands  Catullus,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  whom  Rome  had 
seen ;  along  with  him  his  friends  Licinius  Calvus  and  Helvius 
Cinna,  and  also  Valerius  Cato,  Furius  Bibaculus,  Varro  Atacinus 
and  Cassius  of  Parma.  The  drama  alone  was  not  attempted  by 
them  ;  in  their  self-sufficient  manner  they  turned  away  from  the 
people  and  contented  themselves  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
school,  their  friends  and  connoisseurs.  The  stage  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  old  drama,  and  such  excellent  actors  as  the  trage- 
dian Aesopus  and  the  comedian  Roscius  breathed  new  life  into 
the  plays  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  the  6th  century  u.  c. 
Among  the  popular  kinds,  the  Mimus  became  of  importance  in 
the  course  of  the  Ciceronian  period  as  the  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  licence  of  the  capital.  The  Roman  knight  D. 
Laberius  worked  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  also  made  popular 
by  the  freedman  and  actor  Publilius  Syrus.  Laberius  gained 
for  the  Mimus  a  place  in  literature. 

During  this  time  the  last  remnant  of  national  prosody  dis- 
appeared. Final  «,  scarcely  audible  in  actual  pronunciation,  and 
hence  disregarded  by  Ennius  before  consonants  (see  p.  126),  was 
by  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  systematically  and  regularly 
treated  as  a  full  consonant,  though  even  M.  Varro  and  Lucretius 
had  disregarded  it  in  prosody,  in  a  number  of  cases  proportion- 
ally not  very  numerous.  But  the  elision  of  final  m  before  a 
following  vowel  was  always  retained. 

The  literary  characters  of  the  Ciceronian  era  diflfer  very 
strongly  according  as  they  belong  either  to  the  first  or  second 
half  of  it,  the  older  or  younger  generation.  Those  of  the  first 
half,  whose  youth  fell  during  the  terrible  struggles  between 
Marius  and  Sulla,  preserved  both  in  their  life  and  literary  pro- 
ductions a  certain  serious  tone  of  mind.  The  close  of  the  7th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  we  know,  from  Cicero 
and  Sallust,  to  have  been  a  time  of  tempestuous  excitement ;  it 
was  the  period  of  such  persons  as  Clodius  and  Clodia,  when  disso- 
luteness was  considered  genius,  and  ancient  Roman  honesty  had 
disappeared  from  life  and  literature.^)  The  younger  generation, 
who  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  and  were  speedily  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool,   were    swallowed   up   by  it,   their  strength  was 


')  Cic.  pCael.  40  haec  genera  virttdum  rum  solum  in  moribus  nostrU,  aed  vix  iam 
in  librii  reperiuntur. 
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rapidly  spent  in  sensual  enjoyments,  and  they  came  to  an  early 
end.  When  contrasted  with  the  old  Eoman  writers,  who  pre- 
served a  patriarchal  character  even  in  the  great  age  they  at- 
tained, it  seems  strange  that  the  authors  of  this  epoch  were  to 
short-lived,  e.g.  Catullus,  Calvus,  Caelius  Rufus,  and  likewise 
Lucretius  and  Sallust.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  literary 
tendencies  they  were  the  precursors  of  such  Augustan  poets  as 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  who  however  were  depressed  by  the 
political  conditions  of  their  time.  Those  of  them  who  arrived 
at  a  higher  age  did  not  reach  their  zenith  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  e.g.  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio,  Q.  Tubero,  C.  Matins. 

These  two  generations  are  also  divided  by  their  national  and 
political  tendencies.  In  the  older  generation  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  prose-styles  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  the  one 
representing  antiquarian  traxiitions,  the  other  progress;  in  the 
younger  generation  Lucretius  and  Catullus  show  the  same  anti- 
thesis in  poetry;  the  first  national  and  bent  upon  his  subject- 
matter,  the  other  Hellenising  and  striving  after  perfection  of 
form.  As  to  principle,  Cicero  appears  to  be  on  the  same  ground 
with  Catullus  and  his  friends ;  but  the  same  principle  is  there 
carried  out  with  discretion,  and  here  with  one-sided  exclusiveness, 
the  fashionable  poets  slighting  the  antiquated  Cicero,  and  he  ridi- 
culing the  new  poetasters,  whose  highest  standard  in  eloquence  was 
Lysias  and  in  poetry  Euphorion.*)  In  politics  also  the  younger 
generation  are  divided,  some  being  for  the  Republic — e.g. 
Catullus,  Calvus,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  C.  Cassius  and  Cassius  of 
Parma — others  belonging  to  Caesar's  party,  e.g.  Sallust,  C. 
Matins,  Q.  Tubero,  M.  Antony,  Curio,  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio  etc. 
It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  this  time  that  after  the 
removal  (in  the  Marsian  war)  of  the  last  barriers  between  Rome 
and  Italy,  the  Italian  municipia  showed  an  increasing  interest 
in  literature,  which,  from  being  merely  Roman,  gradually  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  Italian  literature.  When  at  length 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  been  added  to  the  rest  and  Italy  had  ex- 
tended to  its  natural  frontiers,  talented  men  repaired  thence 
to  a  larger  arena.  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Furius  Bibaculus, 
Cassius  (of  Parma)  and  subsequently  Aemilius  Macer,  Cornelius 

0 

')  Cic.  oratr  161  (poeiae  novi),     Att.  7,  2, 1  (p€urr€poi  and  ffrovdeid^trretj  cf,  §  2L8,  8. 
214, 6. 280, 2,  n.  2  ad  fin.).  Tubc,  d,  ^  (cantores  Euphorionis.   Cf.  also  Quint.  12/fO,  12. 
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Gallus  and  T.  Livius  are  natives  of  Upper  Italy,  Varro  (Atacinus) 
and  Pompeius  Trogus  even  of  Transalpine  Gaul.®)  Though  nice 
ears  pretended  to  perceive  this  or  that  peculiarity  in  these  new 
Romans  distinguishing  them  from  real  urbanitas,*)  they  certainly 
possessed  greater  vigour  and  earnestness.  The  proportionally 
slow  development  of  the  distant  parts  of  Italy  *)  offered,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  greater  independence  with  regard  to  the  ever- 
changing  fashions  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  again  led  to  a 
faithful  adherence  to  really  classic  models,*)  and  from  this  source 
they  often  derived  sufficient  vitality  to  supply  again  the  arteries 
of  the  metropolis  when  exhausted  by  its  fitful  restlessness. 

Both  the  extent  and  the  lasting  influence  of  his  literary 
activity  secured  to  Cicero  a  central  position  in  this  period. 
Around  him  the  older  and  part  of  the  younger  generation  may 
be  grouped.  Among  those  somewhat  older  than  himself  we  may 
mention  Varro  (bom  638/116),  Aquilius  Gallus,  the  aristocrats  M. 
Crassus  (born  anterior  to  639/116),  L.  LucuUus  (bom  c.  640/114), 
Hortensius  (bora  640/114),  M.  Piso  (bom  c.  642/112),  and  Atticus 
(bora  646/109),  the  translators  of  Epicurus  (§173)  and  L. 
Albucius.  Of  the  same  age  with  Cicero  are  Cn.  Pompey  and  D. 
Laberius  (both  bora  648/106),  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  age  L.  Lucceius,  Q.  Tubero,  Q.  Cicero  (bora  662/102),  and 
Furius  Bibaculus  (born  661/103  ?).  Besides  these.  Tiro,  Trebatius 
Testa  (born  c.  666/89)  and  perhaps  Nigidius  Figulus  (pra-etor 
696/68)  belong  to  the  same  school.  Upon  the  younger  men 
Caesar  (bom  664/100)  exercises  much  power  of  attraction. 
Among  these,  nearer  to  Cicero  in  point  of  age  are  Lucretius 
(bora  666/99),  Cato  Uticensis  (bora  669/96),  C.  Memmius  (praetor 
696/68),  Cornelius  Nepos  (bora  c.  660/94),  Valerius  Cato  (bom 
c.  664/90),  Hirtius,  Oppius,  Munatius  Plancus,  M.  Calidius,  C. 
Trebonius,  Maecius  Tarpa,  C.  Cassius,  Valerius  Messala.  Orbilius 
PupUlus  (though  born  as  early  as  640/114),  only  then  began  his 
career.  Some  even  younger  than  these  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  Cicero,  in  so  far  as  they  were  adversaries  of  the 
monarchy  just    then  rising ;    but    they  were  sought    by   him 

')  JJWLaqus,  studia  latina  provincialiimif  Helsin^^fors  1849.  ABudinbkit,  d. 
Auflbreitung  der  lat.  Spr.,  Berl.  1881.  *)  Cic.  Brut»,171.       1 3  ^ 

')  Plui.  ep.  1,  14, 4  Brixia  ex  ilia  noatra  Italia  quae  multum  cuihue  verecundiiief 
frugtUiUUia  atque  etiam  ruaticitatie  arUiquae  retinet  ac  servat, 

*)  Even  SuBT.  gramm.  21'8ays:  in  provincia  .  .  .  durante  adhuc  ibi  antiquorum 
men»ria,  necdum  omnino  aholita  »icut  Momae, 
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and  did  not  court  his  favour.  To  these  belong  M.  Brutus 
(born  669/86),  D.  Brutus  (born  later  than  670/84),  Calvus  (bom 
672/82),  and  also  Catullus  (born  667/87).  As  concerns  the  party 
of  Caesar,  Cicero  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  C.  Matius 
(bom  c.  670/84),  and  Caelius  Rufus  (born  c.  666/88) ;  his  relations 
with  Asinius  PoUio  (bom  670/84)  are  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
to  Sallust  (bom  667/87)  and  M.  Antony  (bom  c.  671/83),  he  was 
decidedly  hostile.  The  personal  and  political  relations  of  Varro 
Atacinus  (bom  c.  672/82)  are  not  known. 

The  year  691/68,  in  which  Cicero  was  consul,  forms  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  turning-point  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  political  parties.  Hence  we  divide  the  whole 
period  into  two  halves  and  assign  to  the  first  all  those  writers 
whose  principal  achievements  (whether  literary  or  personal)  are 
anterior  to  that  year,  and  to  the  second  those  who  flourished  after 
691/63. 

THE   FIRST   HALF   OF  THE   CICERONIAN   PERIOD. 

671/83-691/63. 

164.  M.  Terentius  Varro,  bom  a.  638/116  in  the  Sabine 
town  of  Reate,  probably  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank,  from 
the  very  first  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  to  literature,  though  he  did  not  keep  aloof 
from  public  life  and  was  employed  in  public  business  (especially 
by  Pompey)  whenever  a  man  of  firm  and  trustworthy  character 
was  required.  In  the  civil  war  also  he  fought  in  Spain  on  the  side 
of  the  constitutional  party  against  Caesar,  who  however  after  his 
victory  designated  him  the  librarian  of  the  collection  contem- 
plated by  him;  M.  Antony  on  the  other  hand  (711/43)  proscribed 
him.  He  escaped  the  danger  and,  laborious  to  his  death,  reached 
the  age  of  almost  90  years.  Varro  was  a  writer  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, of  marvellous  fertility  and  versatile  both  in  his  subjects  and 
form;  we  meet  in  him  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  simple  popular 
element  and  the  most  universal  culture,  of  hemely  mirth  and  old- 
fashioned  austerity.  He  was  honourable  in  character,  sober  and 
upright,  devoted  to  the  good  old  time,  keenly  interested  in  all 
sides  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  life,  but  also  accessible  to  Greek 
culture.  His  diction  is  vigorous  and  pithy,  though  stiff,  oflen 
abrupt  and  disjointed,  and  regardless  of  symmetry  and  finish. 

1.  Varro  wrote  de  sua  vita  libri  III  (cf.  §  166,  8).    Hibbortm.  in  Euseb.  ohxxm. 
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ad  a.  Abr.  1901=638/116  M.  Terenliua  Varro  filoso/us  et  poeia  nascitur.  The  same 
ad  1990=727/27  M,  Teretdius  Varro  filosofus  prope  nonagenarius  moritur.  He  is 
called  Reatinut  by  Symmachus  ep.  1,  2;  cf.  Varro  RR.  2,  praef.  6.  2,  8,  3.  5.  6. 
Incorrectly  August,  civ.  d.  4,  1  Hajnae  naiua  et  educatiM.  His  expressions  in  the 
Catus  seem  to  apply  to  himself :  mihi  puero  modica  una  fuit  tunica  et  togoj  sine 
fdtciia  caleiamentay  equu$  fine  ephippio^  balneum  non  cotidianum^  alveus  rarus.  He 
/^  '/C    was  a  pupil  of  Stilo  (§  1^8,  1)  and  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon  (Cic.  acad.  post.  1,  12), 

like  Cicero.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cn.  Pompey  (Gell.  14<7^  2  Gn,  Pompeius  .  .  .  f  "^Z 
M.  Varronem^  familiarem  auum^  rogavit  etc.)  and  Atticus  (Cic.  Att.  2,  25,  1.  Varro 
BB.  2,  1,  25.  2,  2,  2),  but  never  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  owing  to  their  different 
characters  (Both  1.1.  8).  Letters  to  him  by  Cicero,  f am.  9>  1-8.  Triumvir  (capi-  |  t^s^i 
^^  talis?),  trib.  pi.  (Gell.  13^,,J2r^;  aedil.  ( Vitruv.  2,  8,  9 ;  cf .  Plin.  NH.  35,  178). 
According  to  coins  Pro  Q(uaestore)  of  Pompey  as  proconsul,  probably  a.  678/76  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius  (Both  LI.  12),  where  he  served  at  that  time  (Sall.  hist. 
2,  fr.  42  haec  postquam  Varro  in  maiut  more  rumorum  accepit),  certainly  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  war  against  the  pirates  a.  687/67  (Varro  BB.  2,  praef.  7.  Plin. 
NH.  3,  101.  Flor.  1,  41,  10)  and  rewarded  (Plin.  NH.  7,  115.  16,  7)  with  a  corona 
navalis  (rostrata),  probably  (Both  1.1.  17)  also  in  the  war  against  Mithridates 
(a.  688/66).  It  seems  that  after  this  he  became  praetor  (Themist.  p.  453  Dind. : 
B4p«r  tV  i^ariXcKVP  ^px*"  ^PXV*'!  cf.  Appian.  b.  c.  4,  47  iffTpaTriyrfKwi)^  a.  695/59  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  of  twenty  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
lex  lulia  agraria  passed  by  the  triumvirs  (Varro  BB.  1,  2,  10,  cf.  Plin.  NH.  7, 
176).  a.  705/49  he  was  in  company  with  Afranius  and  Petreius  lieutenant  to 
Pompey  in  Spain  (Flor.  2,  13,  29)  and,  after  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  legions, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Caesar  (Caks.  b.  c.  1,  38.  2,  17-20)  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  further  share  in  the  rest  of  the  war  against  him.  In  707/47  Varro  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  Antiquitates  rerum  div.  (Lactant.  1,  6,  7.  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  7, 
35).  He  was  designated  librarian  (Sukt.  Caes.  44  *,  cf.  Ibid.  orig.  6, 5, 1).  M.  Antony, 
who  in  707/47  had  been  obliged  by  Caesar^s  order  to  render  up  an  estate  of  Varro's 
which  he  had  first  seized  (Cic.  Phil.  2,Af^)  and  again  took  possession  of  a.  710/44,  3  b.3 
proscribed  him  llljAQ ;  but  Fufiu^  Calenus  saved  his  life  (App.  b.  c.  4,  47),  though 
part  of  his  library  (Gkll.  8,  l£)f^?)  and  his  large  estates  were  lost  (at  least  it  seems  f'^*^^ 
80,  Both  1.1.  28  sq.).  Val.  Max.  8,J?f^  Terentiua  Varro  .  .  .  non  annis,  quHus  $2)^^ 
taeeuli  tempu$  aequavitj  quam  stilo  vivacior  fuit,  in  eodem  enim  lectulo  et  ttpiritus  eius 
et  egregiorum  operum  cursus  exetinctus  ett,  Plin.  NH.  29,  65  ni  M,  Varro  LXXXIIl 
titae  amto  prodidiaeet  etc.  ib.  7,  115  Varronie  (in  the  public  library  of  Asinius 
Pollio,  §  219,  21,  founded  716/38)  unius  viventU  poeita  eat  imago,  Cf.  §  165,  1. 
JGScHirEiDBR,  vita  Varr.,  in  his  Scriptt.  B.  B.  1,  2,  217.  PBE.  6,  1688.  KLBoth, 
das  Leben  des  Varro,  Bas.  1857.  GBoissier,  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  V.,  Par.  1861. 
ABiESB,  Phil.  27,  288. 

2.  Gtomeral  characterisation.  Cic.  Brut.  60  diligentiasimue  investigator  antufui- 
ttUis,  acad.  post.  1,  9  not  in  nostra  urbe  peregrinantes  .  .  .  tui  libri  quasi  domum 
reduxeruni,  ,  ,  .  iu  aetatem  patriae^  tu  discriptiones  t-emporum,  tu  sacrorum  tura, 
iu  saeerdotumf  tu  domeslicam,  tu  bellicam  disciplinam^  tu  sedem  regumum^  locorum^  tu 
omnium  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  nomina^  genera^  officia,  causas  aperuisti 
pturimumque  idem  poetis  nostris  omninoque  lalinis  et  litteris  luminis  et  verbis  attulisti^ 
atque  ipu  varium  et  degana  omni  feri  numero  poema  fecisti  philosophiamque  midtia 
loeia  incohaatit  ad  impellendum  a<Uia,  ad  edocendum  parum,  or.  Phil.  2,  105.  Ap. 
August,  civ.  del  6,  2  komo  omnium  facile  acutissimus  et  sine  ulla  dubitatione  doctisai- 
mua.  Irritably  ad  Att.  Igf^  (a.  709/45)  Aomo  ToXto'pa^fairaTos  ittt77u/uam  ?ne  ^c«9«ttH<  4^^ 
(challenged  me  by  dedicating  a  work  to  me).   Diomys.  2, 21  T€p4vTios  Oifdpptav   .   .   . 
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/  €Xr    ^hP  'tCj^  Korb,  T^v  oifT^v  ijXiiciar  dKfiaffdyrw^  iro\vireip6raTOS,     QuiNT.  10^yif95  Terentiua 

VarrOy  vir  Romancrum  erudUisiimua,     plurimoa  hie  libroa  et  doctisHmoa  compoauit^ 

perUistimua  linguae  latinae  et  omnvt  antiquitalia  el  rerum  grctecarum  nottraruvique^ 

2if  plus  tcunen  acierUiae  colUUurue  quam  eloquentiae,  12,  U<24  quam  muUa,  paene  omnia^ 
trtididit  Varro !  Auqustin.  oiv.  d.  6,  2  Af.  Varro  .  .  .  tameln  minus  est  suavis 
doquioj  doctrina  tamen  atque  sententiis  ita  refertus  est  ut  in  amni  eruditione  .  .  . 
studit^sum  rerum  tantum  iste  doceat  quantum  studiosum  verborum  Cicero  deledat. 
Further :  *  vir  doetissimus  undecumque  Varro  *  (TERsmriAN.  Maub.  GL.  6,  409,  2846) 
qui  tarn  multa  legit  ut  aliquid  ei  scribere  vacasse  miremur^  tarn  multa  scripsit  (juam 
multa  vix  quemquam  legere  potuisse  credamus.  Sen.  cons,  ad  Helv.  8,  1.  Afulbi. 
apol.  42  and  others.  Plut.  Bomul.  12  O^dppwpa  r^  ^CKdao^v^  &pdpa  *Viaiudwf  iw 
Urropl^  pipXtOKtiraror, 

165.  The  total  number  of  the  works  of  Varro,  according  to 
a  list  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  himself,  amounted  to  about  620 
books,  belonging  to  74  different  works.  Of  the  poetical  works 
we  can  form  an  approximate  idea  as  to  which  categories  they 
belonged  to  only  from  the  fragments  of  the  saturae  Menippeae 
(160  books),  which  fluctuate  between  the  metrical  and  prose 
forms.  Of  the  other  poetical  writings  (saturae,  pseudotragoediae 
and  poemata)  we  know  nothing  but  the  names. 

/^^-  1.  Gell.  8, 10;  17  turn  ibi  addit  (M,  Varro  in  primo  lihrorum  qui  inscrihuntur 

Uebdomades\  se  quoque  iam  duodecimctm  annorum  hebdomadam  ingressum  esse  (i.e.  his 
age  was  more  than  77  years)  et  ad  eum  diem  sepluaginta  hebdomadas  librorum  (Le. 
490)  eonscripsisse.  Auson.  profess.  Bardig.  20, 1  omnis  doctrinae  ratio  .  .  .  quan- 
tam  condit  sexcentis  (a  round  number)  Varro  voluminibus,  A  list  of  the  works  of 
Varro,  which  is  wanting  in  arrangement  both  as  to  contents  and  chronology,  but 
is  derived  from  a  good  source,  was  given  by  Jerome  in  one  of  the  (missing)  letters 
ad  Paulam  (cf.  Hieeon.  de  vir.  illustr.  54).  Some  quotations  from  it  are  contained 
in  BuriN.  apol.  2,  20.  But  the  original  list  was  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  public 
library  at  Arras  in  the  praefatio  to  Bufinus*  translation  of  Origines*  commentary 
on  Genesis,  and  was  first  published  and  explained  in  the  chief  treatise  on  Yarrows 
writings  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  419.  A  facsimile  of  the  MS.  ib.  506.  See  also  JBPitba, 
spicil.  Solesm.  8  (Par.  1855),  811  (cf.  p.  1)  and  GhChappuis,  Sentences  de  Varron  et 
liste  de  ses  ouvrages  d'apr^  difi<§rents  manuscrits  (Par.  1856)  117,  where  two  Paris 
MSS.  of  the  Homiliae  in  Genesim  are  used.  Cf.  Bitschl,  op.  3,  524.  The  lint  does 
not  profess  to  be  complete  (et  alia  plwpo^  quae  enumerare  longum  est  vix  medium 
descripsi  indicem^  et  legentibus  fastidiuM  est),  and  contains  89,  or  (if  we  reckon  singly 
the  singulares  libri  X,  the  fiov5pi^\oi  which  have  been  grouped  together,  and  of 
which  the  contents  cannot  be  determined)  48  numbers  (with  490  single  bo3k8),  of 
which  however  21  known  to  us  from  othe^  sources  are  missing.  The  titles  men- 
tioned in  this  list  will  in  the  following  list  be  marked  thus  *.  Hence  Bitschl,  op. 
8,  485,  fixes  the  whole  number  of  Varro's  works  at  74,  and  calculates  the  number 
of  books  approximately  at  620,  whence  we  should  have  to  assume  the  composition 
of  180  books  during  the  last  11  or  12  years  of  Yarrows  life,  which  were,  it  is 
true,  spent  in  perfect  leisure.  To  the  last  part  of  his  life  belong  by  far  the  most 
I  important  and  extensive  of  his  works,  and  to  his  earlier  years  we  assign  his 
poetical  and  rhetorical  compositions,  especially  the  saturae  Menippeae  and  the 
logistorici.    Bemarkable  are  in  Jerome^s  list  the  three  inrofAal  (which  stand  side 
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by  side)  of  the  Antiquitates  (§  166,  4  in  fin.),  the  Imagines  (p.  260,  L  18),  the  books 
de  li.  (§  167,  2  ad  fin.) :  did  Varro  arrange  these  himself  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  some  later  writer  condensed  the  difftise  and  inconvenient  works  for  every- 
day use. 

2.  With  regard  to  Varro's  metrical  compositions,  we  knew  before  the  discovery 
of  Jerome^s  list  only  epigrams  on  the  Imagines  and  lines  from  the  saturae  Menip- 
peae (see  below).  As  in  the  Menippeae  Varro  founded  himself  on  the  Cynic 
Menippos,  so  he  may  in  the  *p8eudotragoediarum  libri  VI,  which  were  certainly 
not  intended  for  the  stage,  have  taken  as  his  model  the  Tpay<^lai  of  the  Cynics 
Diogenes  and  Oinomaos  or  of  the  sillographer  Timon.  EBohde,  gr.  Bom.  249. 
OCbusius,  lit.  Gentr.-Bl.  1887,  279.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  527.  Biese,  Varr.  satt.  81. — 
Next  *poematum  libri  X :  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  400  Varro  in  poetico  libro.  Varro  ap. 
Non.  428  verba  plura  modice  in  quandam  coniecta  formam. — *Satirarum  libri  IIII, 
perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Lucilius  and  in  contrast  to  the  Menippean  (n.  8)  in 
verse  throughout.  Horace  never  mentions  Varro  as  his  predecessor  in  satire. 
Does  he  refer  to  him  S.  1,^JJ0^7  ?  Bitschl,  op.  3,  431. — The  existence  of  a  didactic  /«^J 
poem  by  Varro  de  rerum  natura  may  be  presumed  from  Quint.  1,  4,  4  (grammar 
cannot  be  ignara  phUosophiae  vel  propter  Empedodem  in  Chraecitj  Varronem  ac 
Lucrelium  in  LcUinia,  qui  praecepia  aapientiae  versibtie  tradiderunt)  and  Lactant. 
div.  inst.  2,  12,  4  (Empedodea  ,  ,  ,  de  rerum  natura  versihue  scripsitj  ut  apud 
Romanos  Lucretiua  el  Varro;  on  Vellei.  2,  86,  2  auctores  carminum  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium^  see  Biese,  Varro  p.  .50),  unless  indeed  Quintilian  and  Lactantius  after 
him  assumed  the  existence  of  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the  words  of  Cicero  (acad. 
post.,  see  above  p.  253,  n.  2  1.  7).  Cf.  ABiese,  Varr.  satt.  Men.  16.  Beiffebscheid^s 
Suetonius  408. 

8.  *Satirarum  Menippearum  libros  CL  are  mentioned  by  Hieronymus  (n.  1) 
Quint.  10,  J<^  cdterum  illud  etiam  prius  teUirae  genue,  ted  non  sola  carminum  /^i^ 
varieUUe  mixtum  condidit  Terentiue  Varro  (cf.  LMOllbr,  BhM.  24,  140).  Probus 
on  Verg.  Eel.  6,  31,  p.  14, 19  K. :  Varro  .  .  .  Menippeua  (  Athen.  4,  160«  OHpfxav 
6  Mcv£rr«or  ^ruraXoiz/icyof),  non  a  magittrOj  cuius  aetas  longe  praecesseratj  nominal 
tus,  sed  a  societcUe  ingenii,  quod  is  quoque  (Menippus)  omnigeno  carmine  satiras 
suas  eoepoliverat  (cf.  EBohde,  griech.  Boman  249).  Title  of  a  satire  by  Varro  Tatf^ 
M (Wmrov.  Cic.  acad.  poster.  1,  8  (a.  709/45 ;  Varro  is  the  speaker) :  in  iUis  veteribus 
nostris  quae  Menippum  imitati^  non  interpretatij  quadam  kilaritate  conspersimus  multa 
admixta  ex  intima  phUosophia^  muUa  dicta  dialectice,  ib.  1,  9  (Cicero  addresses  Varro, 
§  164,  2)  atque  ipse  varium  et  elegans  omnifere  numero  poema  fecistij  a  passage  which 
probably  refers  to  these  Menippeae,  although  poema  seems  a  curious  title  both  as  to 
the  term  and  number  by  which  to  designate  a  work  comprising  150  books  and  con- 
taining also  prose.  Gell.  2. 18, 7  Menippus^  cuius  libros  M,  Varro  in  sat'iris  aemuUUus 
est,  quae  alii  eynicas,  ipse  appelUU  Menippecu,  The  Cynic  Menippos  of  Gadara  (about 
250  B.C.,  concerning  him  CWacusmuth,  sillogr.  gr. '  78)  had  treated  questions  of 
social  life  and  of  philosophy  aravZ<rfe\oLot  in  a  jocular  tone,  and  with  frequent 
innuendoB  aimed  at  followers  of  other  systems,  in  a  prose  work  mixed  with  verse. 
His  manner  may  still  be  recognised  in  his  imitator  Lucian.  The  mixture  of  prose 
and  verse  in  Varro  is  seen  from  the  fragments  in  addition  to  the  passage  in  Probus 
(see  also  fragm.  58  B). — In  the  fragments  of  Varro^s  Menippeae  there  is  especially 
frequent  censure  of  the  falling  away  of  the  present  from  the  simplicity  of  early 
times.  The  form  was  motley  (e.g.  grotesque  personifications  of  ideas) ;  erudition 
and  practical  life,  mythology  and  history,  the  past  and  the  present  supplied  the 
subjects.  Especially  were  to  be  found,  as  also  in  Menippos,  ridicule  of  the  philo- 
sophers (Armorum  indicium,  Xoyo/Mx^a,  rtpi  alptattop,  ra^  ^erlwirov,    Periplu  lib. 
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II  irepl  4>i\o(ro<f>las :  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  satires  comprising  several  books)  and 
many  allusions  to  the  Cynics  (Cynicns,  IjnroKi^wVf  KvyoSiSaaKoXucit  Kwopi^tapf  vipoKvtav ; 
of.  GKnaack,  Herm,  18, 148).    The  form  frequently  is  a  dialogue,  and  Varro  seems 
to  have  sometimes  introduced  his  own  person  (addresses  Varroj  Marce  [562  B.  60. 
175.  505];  cf.  the  titles  Marcopolis,  Marcipor  and  Bimarcus).      As  concerns  the 
order  of  ideas,  we  should  probably  imagine  it  to  a  certain  extent  like  Horace's 
Satires,  loose  and  desultory.    The  whole  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic productions  of  Boman  literature,  full  of  humour  and  spirit  and  in  many 
points  equal  to  the  Lucilian  satires ;  but  the  influence  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  work,  which  was  set  aside  as  that  of  a  whimsical  person  out 
of  keeping  with  the  times.    Side  by  side  with  many  peculiarities  of  popular  com- 
'  position  (proverbs,  puns,  obscenities,  alliteration,  diminutives)  we  also  meet  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  Greek,  single  words  as  well  as  whole  lines.    The  metres 
used  are  of  a  varied  character,  and  really  omnifere  numero,  but  treated  with  strict 
correctness.     Iambic  senarii  prevail;  besides  these  we  have  trochaics,  halting 
iambics  and  trochaics,  hexameters  (and  distichs),  anapaests;  but  also  sotadean 
lines  (Lachmann's   kl.  Schr.  2,  48),   galliambics,  hendecasyllables,  glyconeans, 
cretics,  bacchiacs.      BOcheler's  Petronius  (1882)  p.  247.      The  greater  number 
of  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Nonius ;  those  of  the  Eumenides  are  most 
numerous.     Gellius  is  most  useful  in  flxing  the  original  contents  and  parts  of 
the  saturae  Menippeae,  hence  the  lists  in  Yahlen  1.1.  208  and  ARiese  p.  88.    As 
a  rule,  the  titles  are  strange  and  arbitrary  (e.g.  Sesculixes,  Papiapapae,  SKut^ax^a), 
sometimes  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  not  seldom  taken  from  a  proverb  {netcis 
quid  vesper  serus  vehat;  eras  credo^  hodie  nihil;  longe  fugit  qui  suos  fugii;  muluum 
muli  acabufU  ;  AXXos  oCrof  'Hpa«c\^f ,  Jij  raTSci  oL  ykpovrcs  and  others),  many  are  twofold, 
e.g.  Aborigines  repl  dvOpciruw  <p6a€w% ;  Est  modus  matuUie  xepl  fiidtjs ;  DesuUorius  repl 
Tov  ypa<f>€iv  etc.    Such  double  titles  e.g.  also  in  the  Cynic  Oinomaos  (n.  4.  §  166,  2).— 
In  709/45  Cicero  (acad.  post.  1, 8)  makes  Varro  call  these  satires  vetera  sua.   But  the 
publication  of  such  a  comprehensive  work  was  naturally  spread  over  a  series  of 
years :  thus  Varro  wrote  the  Sexagessis  only  after  his  60th  year  (see  f ragm.  485. 
491.  498  sq.  B.)  and  also  the  yepoyTo8iidffKa\os  (181  sqq.  B.)  and  the  Tithonus  repl 
yiflpcjs  (544  sqq.  B.)  evidently  only  as  an  old  man.    In  the  KoafjLorop^imi  r€pi  ^opat 
xSafiov  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (708/46)  is  probably  mentioned.    The  Tpixapajfot  (§  166, 
8),  supposing  it  to  belong  here,  was  composed  694/60.— Otherwise  unknown  is 
Scantius  in  the  fr.  142  B.  ut  scribit  S,  *  homo  per  Dionysia '  (the  name  also  Cic.  Mil. 
75.    Plin.  NH.  2, 240.  Tag.  ann.  4, 16.    CIL.  indd.). 

4.  Most  recent  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  satt.  Men.  by  ARiese  (Lpz. 
1865)  and  FBCcheler  in  the  small  ed.  of  Petronius  ("Berl.  1882),  p.  161.  Criticism : 
JVahlen,  in  Varr.  sat.  Menipp.  coniectanea,  Lps.  1858 ;  OBibbeck,  BhM.  14,  102. 
FBOcHELER,  BhM.  14,  419.  20,  401.  LMOller,  metr.  poet.  lat.  and  JJ.  95,  48a  507. 
JMahlt,  Varroniana  (esp.  for  the  Modius),  Basel  1865.  EBahreks,  BhM.  27.  490, 
LFriedlImder  in  the  KOnigsb.  Ind.  lect.  1878  sq.  p.  8  sq.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  6. 
52.  7,  177.  193  and  others. — LMercklin,  die  Doppeltitel  der  varron.  Menippeae  u. 
Logistorici,  BhM.  12,  372 ;  cf.  Phil.  13,  718.  ABiese,  prolegg.  to  his  ed. ;  in  the 
symb.  phil.  Bonn.  479;  BhM.  21,  109;  Phil.  27,  816.— Mommsew,  BG.  8«,  608. 
BiBBECK,  T6m.  Dicht.  1,  243. 

166.  Varro's  prose-writings  embraced  almost  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  literature,  oratory,  history  both  general 
and  literary,  jurisprudence,  grammar,  philosophy,  geography, 
husbandry  etc.    But  in  all  this  universal  study,  Varro  always 
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kept  his  own  country  and  its  past  steadily  in  view,  and  through 
that  portion  of  his  writings  exercised  an  immense  influence, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  Christian  Fathers  especially, 
and  among  them  pre-eminently  S.  Augustine,  studied  and  used 
him  diligently.  The  most  important  prose  works  of  Varro 
were  his  Antiquitates  rerum  humanarum  et  divinarum,  which 
long  survived  in  literature,  the  books  de  lingua  latina,  rerum 
rusticarum,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  artes  liberales  (Disciplina- 
rum  libri)  and  his  Imagines. 

1.  Speeches:  *OTationtLm  libri  XXII,  and  *Suasionum  libri  III,  the  first 
probably  exercises  of  the  pen  never  delivered  (some  also  pamphlets),  possibly  in- 
tended as  laudationes  (Varro's  laudatio  Poroiae  ap.  Cic.  Att.  18,  48,  2),  the 
Suasiones  perhaps  of  a  political  character.  Each  book  seems  to  have  contained 
only  one  speech.    Bitschl,  op.  8,  488.  492. 

2.  ^AayurropiKup  libri  LXXVI,  discussions  of  philosophical  (chiefly  ethical) 
questions  (X670C)  with  plentiful  additions  of  historical  instances  {laroplcu)  derived 
from  mythology  and  history,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and 
like  Gicero^s  Cato  and  Laelius  serious  and  popular,  in  prose,  some  of  them  at  least 
in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Each  piece  bore  a  twofold  title,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  the  name  of  some  person,  either  living  or  dead,  who  waa  connected  with  the 
subject-matter,  and  was  perhaps  the  principal  speaker,  the  second  part  indicating 
the  contents  in  Latin ;  e.g.  Catus  de  liberis  educandis ;  Messala  de  valetudine ;, 
Curio  de  deorum  cultu ;  Marius  de  fortuna ;  Orestes  de  insania ;  (Fundanius) 
(HUus  de  admirandis  (cf .  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  7, 177) ;  Sisenna  de  historia.  They 
were  probably  written  at  an  advanced  age,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  u.c.  So  late  a  writer  as  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  8, 6  ad  fin.  says  Varro- 
nem  logiftoricum  .  .  .  mUi.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  408.  440.  482.  498.  ABiese,  Varr. 
sat.  Menipp.  82.  58  and  the  fragments  (those  of  the  Catus  very  numerous)  ib.  247. 
LKrahkbh,  Varronis  Curio  de  cultu  deorum,  Friedland  1851.  LMebcklin,  PhiL  18, 
728.  ChChappuis,  frag,  des  ouvrages  de  V.  intitules  Logistorici,  Hebdomades, 
.    .    .    de  forma  philosophiae.  Par.  1868. 

8.  Subjects  of  contemporary  history :  *Legationum  libri  III  and  *de  Pompeio 
in,  also  *de  sua  vita  libri  III  (Charis.  GL.  1,  89,  28  Varro  de  vita  sua)  ;  the  first 
no  doubt  treated  of  Varro's  own  achievements  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  in  the 
war  with  the  pirates,  against  Mithridates  and  in  Spain ;  see  §  164,  1.  GK)emichen, 
acta  Lips.  8,  482 ;  plinian.  Studd.  27.  BBeitzenstein,  Herm.  20, 517.  The  work  on 
Pompey  seems  to  have  been  in  defence  of  him.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  486.  Appian.  b. 
c  2,  9  (a.  694/60)  koI  rtt  o^rwr  (of  the  triumvirs  Pompeius,  Caesar  and  Crassus) 
r^8e  rV  trvfi^pociirrip  ffvyypaipeOtt  OCdpptav  M  jStjSX/^  trepiKapCdy  iT^ypa^f/e  TpiKdpopoy 
(cf.  §  165,  8  ad  fin.). 

4.  Works  on  Boman  history,  a)  *Antiquitatum  libri  XLI  (Jerome  errone- 
ously has  XLV),  a  system  of  Boman  antiquities,  divided  into  two  parts  according 
to  the  subject-matter,  rerum  humanarum  in  25  books  (4  parts  of  6  books  each, 
with  an  introductory  book) ;  then  {quod  prius  exstiterint  civitates,  deinde  ah  eia  res 
divinae  inttitutae  eint,  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  6,  4),  16  rerum  divinarum  (5  parts  of  8 
books  each,  with  one  book  to  serve  as  introduction) ;  see  the  account  in  Auoustin  . 
de  civ.  dei  6,  8 ;  XLI  Itbroa  ecripsit  antiquUatum ;  hos  in  res  humatuu  divinasque 
divisU,  rebus  humanis  XXV,  divinis  XVI  trihuit.    In  the  res  humanae  the  author 

B.L.  S 
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took  as  the  basis  for  his  classification  (of.  also  Varbo  ap.  Non.  92, 11)  the  qnes- 
tions :  qui  (homines)  agant^  vhi^  quando,  quid  agant ;  likewise  in  the  re*  divinae  the 
corresponding  ones :  qui  (homines)  exkibeant^  uhi^  quandoj  quid  eochibeanty  here  is 
added  the  question :  quibus  exhiheant  (sc.  deui).  From  the  summary  of  contents 
in  August  IN.  1.1.  (especially  accurate  for  the  res  divinae)  results  the  following 
strictly  systematised  division  of  the  whole  work:  I.  Bebum  Humanabum  Libri 
XXV :  book  1  general  introduction  (librum  unum  singvlarem  qui  communiter  prim 
de  omnibus  loquereiur  in  capite  posuit).  Book  2-7  de  hominibus.  8-18  de  locis 
(geography  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  was  at  a  later  time  made  use  of  by 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pliny  and  others ;  BBeitzbnstein  Herm.  20,  516.  580).  14>19  de 
temporibus  (see  Gell.  8,  2, 1  Varro  in  lihro  rer.  human,  quern  de  diebus  scripsU, 
Sebv.  Aen.  8,  526  Yorro  de  saeculis.  On  this  section  HKettneb,  krit.  Bemerk.  ro 
Varro  usw.,  Halle  1868, 14.  OFGbuppe,  Herm.  10,  51).  20-25  de  rebus  (Gell.  1,  ^, 
1  Varro  in  libro  humanarum  qui  est  de  beUo  et  pace).  H. — Bebum  diyinabum  Libbi 
XVI :  book  1  general  introduction  (et  istorum  exordia  unum  singvlarem  qui  prius  de 
omnibus  loqueretur  apposuit).  B.  2-4  de  hominibus  (2  de  pontificibus.  8  de 
auguribus.  4  de  xvviris  sacrorum).  5-7  de  locis  (5  de  sacellis.  6  de  sacris 
aedibus.  7  de  locis  religiosis).  8-10  de  temporibus  (8  de  feriis.  9  de  ludis 
circensibus.  10  de  ludis  scenicis).  11-18  de  sacris  (11  de  consecrationibus. 
12  de  sacris  privatis.  18  de  sacris  publicis).  14-16  de  deis  (14  de  deis  certis. 
15  de  deis  incertis.  16  de  deis  praecipuis  atque  selectis). — The  rer.  divin.  libri 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  decay  of  the  religion  of  the  State  and  were 
addressed  ad  Caesarem  pontificem  (Auoustin.  de  civ.  dei  7,  85.  Lactant.  inst.  1, 
6,  7)  and  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  published  about  the  close  of  707/47.  Of 
the  entire  work  there  was  also  an  abridgment:  *iriTo/i^  antiquitatum,  ex  libris  XLI 
[I]  libri  Vnil :  see  §  165, 1  in  fin.  Priscian  seems  to  be  the  last  who  possessed  the 
Antiqq.  complete.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  444.  LHKbahneb,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  .  .  .  libris 
XLI,  Halle  1884 ;  Zf AW.  1852,  885.  LMebcklin,  PhiL  18,  781.  The  fragments 
are  collected  and  explained  by  BMebkel  in  his  edition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  p.  cvi. 
PMiBscH,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  rer.  humanarum  libris  (with  a  collection  of  fragments), 
Lpz.  Studd.  5,  1  (compare  OFGbuppe,  Phil.  Wschr.  1888,  464).  CHJFbakckek, 
f  ragmenta  Varronis  in  libris  Augustini  de  civ.  dei,  Leid.  1886.  LOttgebt.  Theo- 
logumena  Varroniana  a  s.  Augustino  in  indicium  vocata,  Sorau  1858.  1859. 
LMebcklin,  de  Varrone  coronarum  Bom.  militarium  interprete  praecipuo,  Dorp. 
1859.  On  the  employment  of  the  Antiq.  rer.  human,  by  later  writers  see  OGbuppb, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  540. 

b)  *Annalium  libri  III,  probably  a  chronological  compendium  like  the  annalis 
of  Atticus  and  the  chronica  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  447.  LUblichs, 
Anfftnge  der  griech.  Ktinstlergesch.  85 ;  die  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  p.  17.  That 
these  annales  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  105,  6.  Varro  .  .  .  tn  annedi)  as  well  as  the 
res  urbanae  (below,  g)  are  a  garbled  selection  from  Antiquitates  rerum  humana- 
rum is  an  untenable  conjecture  of  OGbuppe's,  comment.  Mommsen.  541.  550.  8^. 

c)  *de  vita  populi  romani  (cf.  Dikaiarchos'  Blot  *EXXddof ;  cf.  Varbo  BB.  1,  2, 
16)  libri  IIII,  d^icated  to  Atticus  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 126),  to  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments (collected  by  Kettneb  p.  21)  a  kind  o0iistory  of  Boman  ci vilisationV  It 
was  written  perhaps  about  711/48  (Bitschl,  op.  8,  450).  Boissibb  LL  188w  H 
Kettneb,  Varronis  de  vita  pop.  rom.  .  .  .  quae  exstant,  Halle  1868. 

d)  de  gente  populi  rom.  4  books ;  see  Abnob.  adv.  nat.  5,  8  Varro  .  ,  ,  in  libro- 
rum  quattuor  primo  quos  de  gente  conscriptos  rom.  pop.  derdiquit^  curiosis  eompmtO' 
iionibus  edocet  ab  diluvii  tempore  (of  Deucalion)  ad  usque  Hirti  consulatum  et  JPansae 
(a.  711/48)  annorum  esse  milia  nondum  duo.    They  were  therefore  written  a.  711/48 
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or  shortly  afterwards;  an  attempt  to  bring  Boman  chronology  into  accordance  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  history,  and  thus  to  fix  the  pedigree  of  the  Boman  nation 
(Both,  Leben  des  Varro  27).  This  genealogy  was,  after  a  chronological  introduc- 
tion on  the  Sicyonian  and  Athenian  dynasties  (bk.  1  and  2),  carried  down  to  the 
Latin  (bk.  3)  and  Boman  (bk.  4)  dynasties,  great  attention  being  paid  to  quid 
Homani  a  quaque  traxerint  gente  per  imitcUionem,  (SeBV..Aen.  7, 176;  cf.  BSchOll, 
Herm.  11,  837.)  This  work  was  much  used  by  S.  Augustine  in  book  18  de  civ.  dei 
in  the  first  half,  see  esp.  c.  2.  13.  Francken,  fragm.  Varr.  124.  HKettner, 
varronische  Studien  (Halle  1865)  88;  the  fragments  ib.  63  and  in  HPeter's  hist, 
frag.  22a 

e)  de  familiis  troianis  (families  of  patrician  rank  descended  from  Aeneas  or 
liis  companions)  in  several  books  (Serv.  Aen.  5,  704  Varro  in  lihris  quos  de  familiis 
iraianis  scripsU.)  See  Bitschl,  op.  8,  445.  WHertzberq  in  the  notes  on  his 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  5, 116.  p.  869. 

f)  Aetia  (Afrm,  after  the  example  of  Kallimachos),  expltinations  (of  the  ratio, 
causa,  the  cur)  of  Boman  customs  and  manners,  especially  those  of  private  life, 
the  principal  source  of  Plutarch's  Afna  ^w/taiVd ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
Plutarch  made  use  of  Varro  himself,  or  only  took  Varronian  materials  at  second 
hand.  LMercklin,  Phil.  3,  267.  13,  710.  GThilo,  de  Varrone  Plut.  quaestt.  rom. 
auctore  praecipuo,  Bonn  1853.  JJWLaqus,  Plutarchus  Varronis  studiosus, 
Helsingf.  1847.  Bitschl,  op.  3,  451.  FLeo,  de  Plutarchi  quaestionum  roman. 
auctoribus,  Halle  1864.  PGlaesseb,  de  Varron.  doctrinae  ap.  Plut.  vestigiis,  Lpz. 
Studd.  4. 157. 

g)  *rerum  urbanarum  libri  III  (cf.  Charis.  GL.  1>  183  Varro  de  rebus  urbanis 
III),  perhaps  a  history  of  the  city  of  Bome,  especially  on  questions  of  topography. 
Bitschl  LL  449.  Boissier  1.1.  169.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  235.  HJordan.  Topogr.  d. 
Stadt  Bom.  1, 1,  43. 

h)  tribuum  liber  (quoted  by  Varro  LL.  5,  56) ;  used  in  the  articles  concern- 
ing the  tribes  in  Festus  ?  see  LMercklin,  quaestt.  Varr.  (Dorpat  1852),  5. 

All  these  works  (b — h)  form  the  completion  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  Antiqq.  rerum  humanarum,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
ElffayiayiKbs  (cf.  §  2,  3)  ad  Pompeium  composed  as  early  as  683/71  {Pom]7eiu8  cum 
inituruB  foret  contulatum^  Gell.) — ex  quo  disceret  quid  facere  dicereque  deheret  cum 
senatum  cousuleret  (Gell.  14,  7,  2).  See  §  166,  6,  d.  But  the  subject  treated  in  the 
res  divinae  does  not  recur  in  any  work  of  more  special  scope  :  the  passage  Varro 
in  auffurum  Itbrie  (Macrob.  sat.  1, 16, 19)  is  doubtful  (perhaps  we  should  read  libro 
i.e.  anliquiUUum) ;  see  Bitschl,  op.  3,  480. 

5.  Works  on  literary  history  (cf.  AKiessling,  coniectan.  Ill,  Greifsw.  1886, 
HI):  *de  bibliothecis  III ;  *de  proprietate  scriptorum  III  (perhaps  on  questions 
of  style,  Bitschl,  op.  3,  463) ;  de  poetis  (the  Boman)  in  several  books  (Gell.  1, 
24",  8  epigramma  Fiauti  ,  ,  ,  a  M.  Varrone  positum  in  libro  de  poetis  prime  f  cf. 
17,  21, 43.  45) ;  »de  poematis  IH  (probably  a  treatise  on  poetic  art) ;  *de  lectioni- 
bus  in  (seems  to  have  dealt  with  recitation,  Bitschl  1.1.  460) ;  de  compositione 
saturarum  (Non.  67).  Dramatic  literature  and  Plautus  were  especially  treated 
by  Varro  in  a  series  of  works  (Bitschl  1.L  455).  Also  *de  originibus  scenicis  IH  ; 
*de  scenicis  actionibus  (exhibitions)  III  (ace.  to  Jerome  ;  in  Charis.  GL.  1,  95 
Varro  de  actionibus  scenicis  V;  cf.de  dub.  nomin  GL.  5,  590) ;  *de  actis  scenicis 
HI;  (so  in  Jekome,  i.e.  concerning  the  dramatic  records,  the  didascaliae;  this 
work  was  probably  the  source  of  the  scenic  notices  which  have  been  preserved  ; 
see  §  109,  4  and  FSchoell,  BhM.  31,  471.— Bitschl,  op.  8,  457  wrote  de  actibus 
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8cexiicis=oonceming  the  arrangement  of  the  acts) ;  *de  personis  (masks)  III ;  *de 
descriptionibus  (characters)  III  ;  *qiiae8tionQm  Plautinamm  V  (possibly  ex- 
planations of  obscure  expressions)  and  de  comoediis  Plautinis  (perhaps  on  the 
genuine  and  spurious  plays)  several  books  (Af.  Varro  in  Itbr,  de  comoediu  PI, 
prima,  Gell.  8,  8,  9).  Seryius  Aen.  10,  894  {ut  etiam  Varro  in  India  theiUralibiu 
docet)  speaks  rather  of  the  book  of  the  Antiqq.  rer.  div.  treating  de  ludis  scenicis 
(see  above  p.  258,  1.  19)  than  of  the  treatise  de  scenicis  actionibus. — Of  special 
importance  among  the  writings  of  Varro  concerning  literary  history  are 

*Imaginum  libri  XV  or  Hebdomades,  illustrated  biographies,  published  about 
715/89  (Gell.  8, 10,  17),  containing,  with  the  prose  text,  700  portraits  of  Greek 
and  Roman  celebrities  (kings  and  generals,  statesmen,  poets,  prose-writers,  profes- 
sional men,  artists,  men  famous  in  all  branches  of  knowledge)  with  a  (metrical) 
elogium  on  each.  The  first  book  seems  to  have  formed  the  introduction  with  14 
t3rpe8  of  the  classes  given  in  the  succeeding  books ;  the  other  14  books  (or  7  dyads, 
the  even  numbers  for  the  aliens,  especially  the  Greeks,  the  odd  for  the  Bomans) 
would  seem  to  have  contained  7  hebdomades  or  49  imagines  each  (14  x  49  »  686 +14 
=700).  There  was  also  (most  likely  at  a  later  date)  a  cheap  (popular)  edition, 
probably  without  portraits,  **EriTOfiiiv  ex  Imaginum  libris  XV  libros  LLUL.  Cf .  §  165, 
1  in  fin.  BiTSCHL.  op.  8, 554.  Plin.  NH.  85, 11  imaginum  amorem  jiagrcute  quondam 
testes  sunt  AUicue  Hie  Ciceronie  (see  §  172, 2,  d)  et  M.  Varro  benignieeimo  invento,  intertie 
voluminum  euorum  fecunditaii  eeptingentorum  inlustrium  aliquo  modo  imaginibue 
,  .  .  inventor  munerie  etiam  die  invidiosi,  quando  (the  celebrities  as  depicted)  in 
omnee  terrcu  misit  ut  praeeentes  esse  tibique  ceu  di  possent,  Gell.  8,  10,  1  M,  Varro 
in  primo  librorum  qui  inscribuntur  hebdomades  vel  de  imaginibue,  8, 11,  7  M,  Varro 
in  libro  de  imaginibue  primo  Homeri  imagini  epigramma  hoc  adpoeuit,  Stmmacu. 
epist.  1,  2  ecis  Terentium  .  .  .  Beatinum  .  .  .  hebdomadum  libroa  epigrammatum 
adiectione  eondiiene  ...  in  eocerum  .  .  .  tibi  delegamue  epigrammata,  nam  et 
Varronie  libri  diversie  notantur  auctoribue,  Cf.  ib.  1,  4.  AnsoN.  Mosell.  906  forean 
et  insignea  hominumque  operumque  laboree  (of  Greek  architecture)  hie  habuit  decimo 
celebrata  volumine  Marci  hebdovnae, — Perhaps  the  sketcher  laia  (Maia  ?  Laia  ?)  of 
Cyzicus  supplied  the  illustrations  ?  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  85, 147  and  WFrOhner,  Phil. 
Suppl.  5,  18.— MHbrtz,  Arch.  Ztg.  8,  142.  Eitschl,  op.  8,  452.  508.  528.  544.  564. 
LMercklin  in  the  Dorpater  Ind.  lect.  1857  (reprinted  in  Bitschl^s  op.  8,  580) ; 
BhM.  18,  460  and  Phil.  18,  742. 15,  709.  LUrlichs,  BhM.  14,  607.  JVahleh,  JJ. 
77,787.    MScHMiDT,  BhM.  20,  298. 

Pliny  derived  from  Varro  many  notices  concerning  the  mechanical  arts: 
but  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  Varro  composed  special  treatises  on  the  history 
of  art.  AFuRTwiNOLEB,  Plin.  u.  s.  Quellen  in  der  Kunstgesch.  (Lpz.  1877),  56. 
ThSchreiber,  de  artificum  aetatibus  in  Plin.  NH.,  Lpz.  1872.  GK)bhmichen, 
plinian.  Studd.  106.  208. 

6.  Works  on  various  departments  of  science  (Bitschl  LL  441). 

a)  ^Disciplinarum  libri  IX,  the  first  encyclopaedia  in  Boman  literature*  on 
the  artes  liberales,  as  they  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks,  viz.  1  grammatica 
i(WiLicANNS,  Varr.  gramm.  98.  208),  2  dialectica,  S  rhetorica,  4  geometria,  5 
arithmetica,  6  astrologia  (OGruppe,  Herm.  11,  287),  7  ?  musica,  8  medicina,  9 
architectura  (cf.  §  57,  1),  out  of  which  grew  the  seven  artes  liberales  which  are 
met  with  as  early  as  S.  Augustine  and  Martianus  Capella.  If  we  are  justified 
in  referring  to  bk.  8  the  words  of  Plint  NH.  29,  65  (cunetarer  in  proferendo  ex  hie 
remedio  ni  M,  Varro  LXXXIII  vitae  anno  prodidieeeC),  this  work  woTild  seem  to  be 
one  of  Varro^s  latest  compositions  (Gruppe  1.L  289  argues  otherwise).  In  general 
Bitschl,  op.  8,  858. 441. 474.    LMbbcklih,  Phil.  18,  786. 
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b)  The  single  departments  comprised  by  Varro  in  his  Discipl.  libri  were 
mostly  again  treated  by  him  in  special  treatises,  e.g.  grammar  (see  below,  e), 
philosophy,  *de  forma  philosophiae  libri  III;  perhaps  also  a  single  book  de 
philosophia,  see  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  19,  1 ;  cf.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  441.  LKrahnek,  de 
Varrone  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  c.  1 :  de  Varronis  philosophia,  Friedland 
1846.  These  philosophical  treatises  were  undoubtedly  written  after  Cicero's 
Academica,  i.e.  after  709/45  (Wilmanns,  Varr.  gramm.  libr.  9).  There  was  also  a 
special  treatise  on  rhetoric  ( Varro  ...  in  libra  III  Rhetoricorum^  Pbiscian. 
GL.  2,  489),  and  also  the  *libri  IX  de  principiis  numerorum,  which  were  no  doubt 
in  the  Pythagorean  spirit.  On  the  geometria  see  §  52,  2.  On  gromatic  (§  58)  the 
treatise  de  mensuns  (Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  420.  Boethius  de  geometr.  p.  1234): 
BiTscHL,  op.  3,  475.  494. — *De  valitudine  tuenda  liber  I :  was  it  an  independent 
work  or  rather  a  logistoricus  ?    (Bitschl  LL  440.  475). 

c)  Geographical.  Besides  the  books  8-13  of  the  antiquitt.  hum.  (see  above)  the 
books  de  ora  maritima  (Serv.  Aen.  1, 108. 112.  5, 19.  8,  710),  which  appear  to  have 
been  directions  for  navigation  (on  co&st-lines  and  coast-settlements,  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  navigation,  wind  and  weather,  ebb  and  flood  tides  etc.) ;  called  by 
Vbobt.  5, 11  libri  navaUs^  by  Solin.  11,  6  opus  quod  de  littondibua  est.  Varro  LL.  9, 
26  probably  himself  refers  to  some  part  of  the  book  in  libro  guem  feci  de  aestuariie 
(i.e.  on  the  subject  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides).  Mommsen  on  Solin.  p.  xix. ;  Herm. 
18, 161.  DDetlefsen,  commentt.  Mommsen.  27.  BBeitzenstsim,  Herm.  20,  528  *, 
21,  240.  Obhmicheh,  plinian.  Studd.  47.  EScuweder,  PhiL  46,  276.— Akin  to  this 
as  regards  its  subject  is  the  meteorological  calendar  for  mariners  epkemeris  navalis 
(Now.  71, 19).  Itiner.  Alex.  M.  6  Varro  Cn,  Pompeio  per  Hifpaniae  militaturo  librum 
ilium  Ephemeridos  tub  nomine  dahoravit  (therefore  composed  about  677/77).  Besides 
this  a  second  Ephemeris  (agrestis  or  rustica  ?  ?  BBeitzenstein,  de  scriptt.  B.  B., 
BerL  1884,  44)  :  Prisc.  GL.  2,  256,  20  Varro  in  ephemeride :  postea  honoris  virtutum 
causa  lulii  Caesaris  .  .  .  mensis  lulius  est  appdUUus  (therefore  written  after 
708,46).    Berqk,  BhM.  1,  867. 

d)  ♦de  iure  civili  libri  XV,  probably  denoting  Boman  private  law ;  Bitschl 
LI.  444.  This  is  supposed,  without  sufficient  proof,  to  be  a  general  introduction 
to  Boman  law  and  the  principal  source  of  Pomponius  by  FDSanio,  Varroniana 
in  den  Schriften  der  rOmischen  Juristen,  Lpz.  1867, 134,  cf.  ib.  211.  The  libri 
de  gradibus  (on  the  degrees  of  relationship),  mentioned  by  Serv.  Aen.  5,  410,  seem 
to  treat  of  a  similar  subject.  Questions  of  antiquarian  and  political  interest  and 
also  grammatical  points  were  dealt  with  in  the  Epistolicae  quaestiones,  in  at 
least  8  books  (Bitschl  1.1.  477) :  in  b.  4  of  these  epist.  quaestt.  was  the  epistula  ad 
Oppianum,  by  which  Varro  replaced  the  commentarius  elffayuyucbs  (§  166,  4  h) 
de  officio  senatus  habendi,  which  he  had  formerly  sent  to  Pompey,  and  wliich  had 
been  lost :  Gkll.  14,  7,  3.  In  addition  (or  contained  in  it  ?)  letters  ad  (lulium) 
Caesarem,  ad  Fabium,  ad  Fufium,  ad  Marullum,  ad  Neronem  (all  quoted  in  Non.), 

/^  ad  Serr.^8ulpicium  (Gell.  2, 10) ;  lastly  ep.  Latinae  (Non.  473, 20),  epistulis  Latiniae 
(NoM.  419,  13,  cf.  ep.  latina  121, 12,  ep.  latina  1. 1. 141,  14)  :  addressed  to  Latins  ?  ? 
LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  7, 176.— Bitschl,  op.  8,  476.  494.— Concerning  the  *rerum 
rusticarum  libri  III  see  §  168. 

e)  Besides  the  great  work  *de  lingua  latina  libri  XXV,  see  §  167,  the 
following  separate  treatises  dealt  with  grammar:  de  antiquitate  litterarum 
(Pbisciax.  GL.  2,  8  Varro  in  II  de  antiquitcUe  liUerarum)^  addressed  to  the  tragic 
poet  L.  Aocius  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Varro  (Bitschl  1.1.  469. 
498.  WiucANNS  p.  117,  218) ;  *de  origine  linguae  latinae  III  (perhaps  dedicated 
to  Pompey,  Bitschl  LL  470) ;    irepl  x^po-icri/ipwif  (=tiJt«i',  formation   of    words 
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HUflENER,  JJ.  95,  247),  at  least  3  books  (Charis.  GL.  1,  189  Varro  in  III  r.  xO ; 
*de  similitudine  verborum  III  (=de  analogia,  Bitschl  1.1.  468);  de  utilitate 
sermonis  (Charis.  GL.  1,  123  Varro  de  ut, »,  Till),  laying  great  weight  on  the 
principle  of  anomalia  (Bitschl  1.1.  469);  lastly  *de  sermone  latino  Y  (Jerome; 
but  BuFiN.  GL.  6,  555  Varro  de  lingua  UUina  ad  Marcellum,  and  ib.  556  twice  Varro 
in  lib,  VII  de  lingua  latina  ad  MarceUum,  cf .  Gell.  12,  6,  3.  12, 10, 4.  16,  12,  7.  18, 
12,  8.  WiLMAMNS,  p.  47,  170),  treating  also  of  the  metres  (Ritschl  1.1.  463,  cf. 
Westpual,  griech.  Metrik  1^,  116,  173)  and  the  chief  authority  on  orthography 
for  the  later  grammarians.  An  epitome  of  the  section  on  accents  is  contained  in 
Sebqius'  explan.  in  Donat.  GL.  4, 525 ;  cf.  Wilmamns  49,  Lentz  on  Herodian  1,  xxxi, 
FScHoLL,  act.  Lips.  6,  5.    Another  in  the  Orthography  of  Terentius  Scaukus  GL. 

7,  29 ;  cf.  HUseneb,  BhM.  24,  94.  In  general  AWilmanns,  de  Yarr.  libris  gram- 
maticis  scripsit  relliquiasque  subiecit,  Berl.  1864. 

167.  Of  all  the  works  of  Varro  only  two  have  come  down 
to  us,  de  lingua  latina  and  rerum  rusticarum  libri  III.  But  of 
the  original  26  books  de  lingua  latina  only  books  V  to  X  are 
in  existence,  and  even  those  mutilated  at  the  end  of  VIII  and 
X,  and  at  the  beginning  of  VII  and  IX,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  complete  work  dealt,  in  its 
first  half,  with  the  formation  and  inflexion  of  words,  in  its  second 
with  the  syntax,  and  throughout  the  Alexandrine  writers  and 
Stoics  were  laid  under  large  contributions.  From  the  fifth  book 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  Cicero,  whence  it  follows  that  it  was 
written  and  published  (at  least  in  part)  about  711/43,  at  the  very 
latest.  The  subject-matter  is  often  distorted  bytEe  arbitrary 
arrangement,  the  style  is  antiquated,  jerky  and  uncouth,  the 
numerous  etymologies  are  no  better  than  empirical  word-play. 

1.  The  strict  and  mechanical  symmetry  of  the  composition  in  the  work  de 
lingua  latina  (cf .  §  116, 4  a)  appears  from  the  repeated  reference  to  the  scheme.  7, 110 
quoniam  omnia  operia  de  lingua  latina  triafeci  parleia^  primo  queniadmodum  vocabula 
impoiita  essent  rd>us  (etymology),  aecundo  quemadmodum  ea  in  caaua  dedinarentur 
(declension  and  conjugation),  tertio  queniadmodum  coniungerentur  (syntax).    Cf. 

8,  1. — 5, 1  quemadmodum  vocabula  esaent  impoaita  rebua  in  lingua  latina  aex  libria 
exponere  inatitui,  de  hia  trie  (independently  of  the  first  book  which  contains  the 
introduction,  thus  we  get  books  2-4)  ante  hunc  fecij  quoa  Septumio  (qui  mihi  fuit 
quaeator  is  added  by  Varro  7, 109)  miai,  in  quibua  eat  de  diadplina  quam  vocunt 
irvfioXoyiK'/iy.  quae  contra  earn  dicerentur,  vclumine  primo  (b.  2) ;  quae  pro  ea,  aecundo 
(b.  3) ;  quae  de  ea,  tertio  (b.  4).  in  hia  ad  te  (Cicero)  acribam,  a  quibua  rebua  vocabula 
imjpoaita  aint  in  lingua  latina,  et  ea  quae  aunt  in  conauetudine  apud  poetaa, — 6,  97 
quoniam  de  hiace  rebua  trie  libroa  ad  te  miUere  inatitui,  de  oratione  acluta  duo,  de 
poetica  unum,  et  ex  aoluta  ad  te  miai  duo,  prioreni  (b.  5)  de  locia  et  quae  in  locia  aunt, 
hunc  (b.  6)  de  temporibua  et  q^ae  cum  hia  aunt  coniuncta :  deincepa  in  proxumo  (b.  7) 
de  poeticia  verborum  originibua  acribere  incipiam, — 7,  5  dicam  in  hoc  libro  de  verbia 
quae  a  poetia  aunt  poaita,  primum  de  locia,  dein  de  hia  quae  in  locia  aunt,  tertio  de 
temporibua,  turn  quae  cum  temporibua  aufU  coniuncta, — 8,  24  de  quibua  utriuaque  generia 
(dyaXoyias  and  iptafiKLas)  declineUionibua  libroa  faciam  bia  temoa:  prioria  trie  (b.  8-10) 
de  earum  declinationum  diaciplina,  poaterioria  (b.  11-18)  de  eiua  diaciplinae  pro- 
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paginilms,  de  priorxbua  primus  (b.  8)  erit  hie :  qucte  contra  aimilitudinem  (analogy) 
dedinatianum  dicaniuVf  secundut  (b.  9),  quae  contra  disaimilitudinevi  (anomaly), 
iertius  (b.  10)  de  itimilitudinum  fornxa.  de  quibus  quae  expediero^  sinf/ulie  trihua ; 
turn  de  alteris  totidem  Bcrihere  ac  dividere  incipiamus.  The  books  14  to  25  treated  of 
syntax  (but  see  AEiese,  Phil.  27,  296).  Cf.  Spenqkl  pref.  to  his  ed.«  p.  xxxiv. 
WiLMAMNs,  de  Varr.  libris  gramm.  p.  22.  OHibbeck  (composition  of  b.  5-7), 
JEthM.  41,  618.    The  fragments  of  the  lost  books  are  collected  by  Wiluanns,  141. 

2.  The  dedication  to  Cicero  covered  books  5  to  25  (see  however  ABiese,  Phil. 
27,  297).  Cf.  Gell.  16,  8,  6  M.  Varro  de  lingua  latina  ad  Ciceronem  quarto  vicesimo  ; 
also  Pbibcian.  GL.  2,  540  Varro  in  XXIIIIad  Ciceronem,  The  fact  of  the  other 
books  being  already  dedicated  to  Septumius  (n.  1)  would  seem  to  prove  that  they 
were  written  before  Varro  decided  to  exchange  with  Cicero  a  series  of  dedications. 
As  early  as  707/47  he  promised  Cicero  magnam  et  gravem  frpwrifxJl^rjfftv  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  12,  8),  but  did  not  get  on  as  fast  as  Cicero  desired,  so  that  Cicero  became 
impatient  in  709/45  (biennium  praeteriit  cum  ille  KaXKixirLSrjs  assiduo  curau  cubitum 
nuUum  proces8eritf  1.1.)  and  took  Atticus'  advice  in  starting  himself  by  dedicating 
his  Academica  to  Varro  (Att.  18, 12,  8. 16, 1, 18).  Varro'a  work  was  finished  only 
after  the  publication  of  Cicero^s  Academica  (a.  709/45),  but  no  doubt  a  part  was 
published  before  Cicero^s  death  (close  of  711/48).  OMClleb^s  supposition,  that  the 
work  was  perliaps  published  in  an  unfinished  state  after  Varro^s  death,  rests  on 
insufficient  evidence.  See  OMClleb's  praef.  p.  iii-xi  and  against  hia  view 
I^PEMOEL,  Abhandl.  der  bayr.  Akad.  7,  2,  448;  Both,  Leben  Varros  25  and 
WiLMANNS,  Varr.  libr.  gramm.  37.  There  was  an  epitome  of  this  work :  *iiriTo/i^y 
de  Hngua  latina  ex  Hbris  X<X>V  libri  VIUI ;  see  §  165, 1  ad  fin. 

&  Sole  standard  MS.:  Laur.  51,  10  s.  XI  in  Florence  from  Monte  Cassino 
(Facsim.  ap.  Chatelain  t.  12);  from  this,  when  it  was  still  complete  (Q.II=5, 
118-6,  61  now  missing),  were  copied  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  (all  s.  XV  sq.).  AGbotu, 
de  Varr.  de  LL.  11.  cod.  florentino  (containing  a  complete  collation),  Diss.  Argentor. 
4  (1880),  81.  The  fragm.  Casinense  861  s.  XI  to  LL.  5,  41-57  also  depends  on  the 
Laur. ;  HKbil,  BhM.  6, 142.  LSpenqel,  Abh.  d.  Mttnch.  Akad.  7,  2,  475.  GGOtz, 
quaestt.  Varron.,  Jena,  1886.  Becent  editions  by  LSfengel  (Berl.  1826;  'emend. 
app.  crit.  instr.  praef.  est  LSpekoel,  ed.  ASpengel,  BerL  1885)  and  OMClleb 
(Lpe.  1888 ;  following  the  latter  AEEggeb,  Par.  1837).  Criticism  (see  Phil.  18, 
684  and  27,  808)  esp.  by  LSpenqel,  Abh.  d.  bayr.  Ak.  7,  2,  429 ;  de  emendanda 
ratione  librorum  .  .  .  de  U.,  Mtinch.  1858 ;  Phil.  17,  288.  82,  92.  CLachmann, 
kL  Schr.  2,  163.  Bebgk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  571.  WChbist,  Phil.  16,  450.  17,  59. 
JNMadvig.  advers.  2,  166.  CFWMOlleb,  ZfGW.  19,  421!  792.  867.  HBeiteb, 
quaestt.  Varron.  gramm.,  KOnigsb.  1862;  obes.  crit.  in  Varr.  de  LL.,  Braunsb. 
1881.    ASpengel,  Mttnch.  SBer.  1885,  248.    GGOtz,  BerL  PhWschr.  1886,  781. 

168.  Varro's  three  books  rerum  rusticarum,  which  we  pos- 
sess almost  entire,  are  far  more  attractive  to  the  reader.  The 
first  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  cattle,  the  third  of  bird- 
and  fish-breeding.  Erudition  and  a  long  practical  experience 
famished  the  author  (who  was  then  80  years  old)  with  rich 
materials,  and  one  feels  how  firmly  and  with  what  pleasure  he 
handles  these  subjects  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  whole  is  dressed  up  as  a  dialogue,  in  the  maimer  of  Cicero's 
philosophical   writings,   but  far  more  graphic  in  scenery  and 
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action;  Varro  largely  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
display  his  somewhat  pedantic,  but  thoroughly  kindly  wit, 
especially  in  puns  on  the  names  of  his  characters. 

1.  B.  B.  1,  1, 1  anmu  octogesimus  admonet  me  ut  aarcifuu  coUigam  ante  quam 
prqficiacar  e  vita.  It  was,  therefore,  written  a.  717/37.  The  dialogue  in  b.  2  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  687/67  (April  21st),  in  book  8  in  700/54 ;  see  2,  praef .  7.  8, 
2,  8  (cf.  Cic.  Att.  4, 15,  5).  lb.  1, 1,  4  scribam  ttbi  (his  wife  Fundania)  tree  librot 
indices  (i.e.  pr^is).  This  remained,  though  books  2  and  8  were  dedicated  to 
others,  the  latter  to  Q.  Pinnius,  the  former  to  Turranius  Niger,  who  perhaps  alsb 
wrote  on  kindred  subjects;  see  Diom.  GL.  1,  868,  26  f  tyrannue  (Turranius j  Keil) 
de  agri  cuUura  prime.  1,  1,  11  quo  hrevius  (on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
predecessors)  de  ea  re  conor  tribus  libris  exponere,  uno  de  agri  cuttura^  altera  de  re 
pecuaria^  tertio  de  viUaticis  pastionibus.  1,  1,  12  (Yarrows  instruction  proceeds) 
ex  radicibus  trinis^  et  quae  ipse  in  meisfundis  colendo  animadverti  et  quae  legi  et  quae 
a  peritis  audii,  2,  praef.  6  quoniam  de  agri  cultura  librum  Fundaniae  uxori  propter 
eius  fundum  fed^  tibi^  Niger  Turrani  noster,  qui  vehementer  ddectaris  pecore^  .  .  . 
de  re  pecuaria  brevUer  ac  summatim  percurram.  8,  1,  9  cum  putarem  esse  rerum 
rusticarum  .  .  .  tria  genera^  unum  de  agri  cultura^  cUterum  de  re  pecuaria, 
tertium  de  viUaticiSj  pastionibus,  tres  libros  institui,  e  queis  duo  scripsi :  primum  ad 
Jhindaniam  uxorem  de  agri  cultura,  secundum  de  pecuaria  ad  Turranium  Nigrum, 
qui  rdiquus  est  tertius,  de  villaticis  fructibus,  hunc  ad  te  (Q.  Pinnius)  mitlo,  quod 
visus  sum  dehere  pro  nostra  vicinitate  et  amore  scrtbere  potissimum  ad  te.  Just  as 
this  continual  insistence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  characteristic  of 
Varro  (cf.  §  167,  1),  so  we  have  in  this  work  also  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
complaints  about  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  For  the  puns  on 
proper  names  (Fundania,  Fundilius,  Agrasius,  Agrius,  Stolo,  Scrofa,  Yitulus, 
Vaccius,  Merula,  Passer,  Pavo,  Pica,  Parra,  Orata,  Murena  and  others)  see 
AScHLEiCHEB,  melctem.  Varron.  1  (Bonn  1846),  1-12. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  cf.  §  122,  1.— Critical  ed.  by  HKkil;  see  §  122,  1.  Other 
editions  in  the  Scriptt.  ER.  (§  54,  7)  and  in  the  opera  Varronis  (§  169,  8).— 
Translation  by  GGbosse,  Halle  1788. — HKeil,  observatt.  critt.  in  Catonis  et 
Varronis  de  RE.  libros,  Halle  1849;  obss.  critt.  in  Varr.  RE.,  Halle  1883; 
emendatt.  Varr.,  Halle  1888.  84,  II ;  de  Petri  de  Crescentiis  commodis  ruralibus 
(on  their  worthlessness  for  the  criticism  of  Varro),  Halle  1885.  HNetti.eship  , 
Joum.  of  Phil.  7, 172.    FZahlfeldt,  quaestt.  crit.  in  Varr.  EE.,  Berl.,  1881. 

169.  The  other  works  of  Varro  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  beyond  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  the  so-called  sententiae  Varronis  are 
really  derived  from  Varro's  writings. 

1.  On  the  relation  of  Martianus  Oapella  to  Varro  see  CBOttgeb,  Jahn's  Arch. 
18,  590.  LHKuAHNEB,  de  Varrone  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  Friedland  1846. 
Isidorus  does  not  derive  the  86  passages  in  which  he  mentions  Varro  from  Varro 
himself.  HKettneb,  varronische  Studien  (Halle  1865)  2-87.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  seem  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  Isidorus  (§  496) 
possessed  no  more  of  Varro  than  we  have. 

2.  The  Sententiae  Varronis,  about  160  (printed  e.g.  in  AEiese,  Varr.  satt.  265), 
appear  in  the  MSS.  under  various  titles  (Sententiae  Varronis  ad  Papirianum 
Athenis  audientem;  Proverbia  Varronis  ad  Paxianum;  Sententiae  Varronis  ad 
Atheuiensem  auditorem  morales  atque  notabiles;  Varro  ad  Atheniensem  audi- 
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tarem ;  Liber  Moralis  quern  Varro  sciipeit  ad  Ath.  and. ;  Varro  in  Moralibus 
or  in  libro  Moralium;.  A  good  many  among  them  may  well  be  genuine  sayings 
of  Varzo  (see  fiiisB  LL  p.  x),  but  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  by  which 
to  recognise  and  distinguish  these.  That  the  collection  bears  the  name  of 
Varro  proves  very  little.  As  instances,  e.g.  1  di  easemus  ni  moreremur.  4  cum 
natura  lUiffat  qui  mori  grave  fert,  10  in  muUis  contra  omnes  sapere  desipere 
eiL  62  eo  tantum  $tudia  intermittantur  ne  omittaniur.  86  tie  multi  libros  deguttant 
ut  eonvivae  delicieu,  151  ne  atudendum  ut  propter  id  te  putee  natum  ;  it  is  true  that 
all  these  sayings  remind  us  even  more  of  Seneca  in  style  and  spirit.  Mercklin  even 
conjectured  that  the  Varro  (p.  13,  24.  60,  22.  80, 11  Huemer)  mentioned  by  the  late 
grammarian  Virgilius  Maro  (§  452,  5)  was  the  author.  In  the  encyclopaedic 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  (e.g.  Vicentii  Bellovacensis  Speculum  historiale  and 
doctrinale,  Amoldi  de  HoUandia  Liber  Vaticani)  these  sayings  were  much  used. 
Literature:  Sententias  Varr.  ed.  et  iUustr.  VDbvit,  Padua  1848.  BKlotz,  die 
Varro  beigelegten  Denksprache,  Jahn^s  Arch.  9,  582.  HD«htzeb,  ib.  15,  193 ;  cf . 
JJ.  54, 185.  LMebcklin,  Phil.  2,  480.  13,  739.  LQuichkbat,  pens^es  incites  de 
Varron,  Bibl.  de  P^cole  des  chartes  3, 1  (Par.  1849),  8.  Sentences  de  Varr.  et  liste 
de  ses  ouvrages,  d^aprte  diff(§r.  mscrits,  x)ar  ChChappuis,  Par.  1856.  Bitschl  op.  8, 
522. 

8.  A  trustworthy  collection  and  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  remains  of 
Varro's  works  is  still  wanting.— Early  editions:  Varronis  opera  cum  notis 
JScaligeri,  ATumebi  aU.,  Par.  1569.  1585.  Cum  fragm.  APopma,  Leid.  1601 ; 
c  nott.  varr.,  Dortr.  1619  (repeated  ed.  Bipontina  1788 11).  Bbunetti,  frammenti 
minori  di  V.,  Venice  1874. — LMebcklin  and  ABiese,  die  varronische  Literatur 
vom  J.  1826-1868,  Phil.  13,  683.  27,  286.— On  Varro's  diction  LStOnkel,  de  Varr. 
verborum  formatione,  Strassb.  1876.  AMGlleb,  de  priscis  verborum  formis  Varr., 
Halle  1877.    Compare  the  references  §  98,  7. 

170.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  period,  the  next  place  to 
Varro  was  held  by  P.  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor  a.  696/68), 
whose  extensive  works  dealt  not  only  with  grammar,  but  also 
with  theology  and  various  branches  of  natural  science ;  yet, 
as  his  bent  was  mainly  towards  odd  and  occult  subjects,  he 
gained  little  influence,  and  was  soon  perfectly  eclipsed  by  Varro. 

1.  P.  Nigidius  (Cic.  p  8ull.  42.  Timae.  1.  Plut.  Cic.  20.  an  seni  27  and  else- 
where) Figulus  (see  SckoL  Lucan.  1,  689),  praetor  696/58  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  2, 16), 
whence  his  birth-year  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  656/98.  Being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Pompey,  he  was  exiled  by  Caesar  (Cic.  fam.  4, 18  a.  708/46),  Hiebon.  ad  Euseb. 
Chron.  a.  Abr.  1972=709/45  Nigidius  Figulua  Pythagorieue  et  mague  in  exilio 
morilur.  In  conformity  with  his  Pythagorean  views  he  was  conservative  in  his 
politics,  and  was  useful  to  Cicero  in  his  struggle  with  Catiline  (p  Sull.  and  Plut.  1.1.). 
The  Orphic  mysticism  and  magic  tendencies  of  the  Pythagorean  teaching  of 
this  period  appear  in  Nigidius  Figulus.  Occult  arts,  recovering  stolen  objects 
(Apulbi.  mag.  42),  and  conjecturing  at  nativity  (8uet.  Aug.  94.  Bio  45, 1)  are 
mentioned  of  him.  Conflicts  with  the  police  caused  thereby  may  account  for 
the  sacrilegium  Nigidianum  in  Ps.  Cic.  in  8aU.  resp.  5;  see  n.  8.  Cf.  Mommsen, 
BG.  8«,  578. 

2.  MHebtz,  de  P.  Nigidii  Fig.  studiis  atque  operibus,  Berl.  1845.  Quaestt. 
Nigidianae  by  JKlein  (de  vita  Nigidii,  Bonn  1861)  and  JFret  (BOssel  1867). 
HBosBsio,  de  Nig.  Fig.  capp.  n,  Coburg  1887.— His  fragments  have  beien  collected 
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by  ARiccoBONUS  (Bas.  1579),  JButqebs  (Var.  lect.,  Leiden  1618,  p.  246) ;  those 
on  astronomy  by  BMebkel,  Ovid.  Fast.  p.  lxxxvi  sqq.  ABretsio,  ds  N.  F. 
f ragmen tis  apud  schol.  Gksrmanici  servatis,  Berlin  1854. — FBQcheleb,  BhM.  13, 
177.    CfioBEBT,  Eratosth.  cataster.  (Berl.  1878)  16. 

3.  Cic.  Timae.  1  fu\i  vir  ille  cum  ceteris  artibuSj  quae  quidem  dignae  lihero 
esaenty  omatus  omnibus^  turn  acer  investigator  et  diligens  earum  rerum  quae  a  natura 
involutae  videntur,  denique  sic  iudico^  post  iUos  nobUes  Pythagoreos  .  .  .  hunc 
exstitisse  qui  illam  (discijjlinam)  renovaret,  Gell.  4,  9,  1  Nigidius  Figulus^  homo^ 
ut  ego  arhitror,  iuxta  M.  Varronem  doctissimus.  Cf.  ib.  4, 16, 1.  10,  11,  2  (homo  in 
omnium  bonarum  artium  disciplinis  egregius),  11, 11, 1. 13,  26, 1.  5.  15,  8,  5.  17,  7,  4. 
ScHOL.  Bob.  Cic.  Vatin.  p.  317  Or.  fuit  illis  temporibus  Nigidius  quidam  vir  doctrina 
et  eruditione  studiorum  praestantissimus  ad  quern  plurimi  conveniebant,  haec  ab 
obtrectatoribus  velutif actio  (thus  BOcheleb,  BhM.  34, 352 :  actio  MS.)  minus  probabilis 
icuUitabatur^  quamvis  ipsi  Pgthagorae  sectatores  existimari  vellent.  Serv.  Aen.  10, 175 
Nigidius  est  solus  post  Varronem^  licet  Varro  praecellat  in  theologian  hie  in  communibus 
(cf.  §  142,  4)  litteris,    nam  uterque  utrumque  scripsit. 

4.  Commentarii  grammatici  probably  in  30  books  (Gell.  10,  5, 1  P.  Nigidius/  \z.  ~: 
dicit  in  commentariorum  undetricesimo)^  often  quoted  ap.  Gell.  Non.  and  elsewhere,' 

in  which  he  treated  of  grammar  in  its  widest  sense,  also  of  orthography,  synonyms,  ^ 

etymology,  with  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  causes  of  facts,  frequently  in 
imitation  of  Varro.  In  his  etymologies  he  cliuig  to  the  Latin,  e.g.  he  derived 
frater  from  fere  alter,  Gell.  17,  7,  5  anguste  perquam  et  obscure  disserity  ut  signa 
rerum  ponere  videos  ad  subsidium  magis  memoriae  suae  quam  ad  legentium  dis- 
dplinam,  19,  14,  3  Nigidianae  commentationes  non  proinde  (like  those  of  Varro) 
in  vulgus  exeunt  et  obscuritas  subtilitasque  earum  tamquam  parum  tUUis  derdicta  est,— 
He  was  perhaps  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  indicating  a  long  vowel  by  an 
apex,  HUsENEB,  BhM.  24,  107. — Quint.  11,  3,  143  qui  de  gestu  scripserunt  circa 
tempora  Ula  (of  the  yeterea),  Plotius  Nigidiusque. 

5.  Gell.  16,  6,  12  P,  Nigidius  in  Ubro  quem  de  extis  composuit,  7,  6,  10  Nigidius 
Figulus  in  Ubro  I  augurii  privati,  Lyd.  de  ostent.  45  6  "SiylSiot  iv  rg  rCiv  ivdfHov 
iTi<rKi\f/€i,  Cf.  ib.  27  {l<f>T^fi€pos  ppotrrwrKorla  •  .  .  /card  rbif  'Pw/icuor  ^yovXw  4k 
rQy  Tdyrp-oi),  and  on  this  CWachbmuth,  praef.  p.  xxviii.  Bebok,  op.  1,  653. 
GScumeisseb,  de  etrusca  discipl.  (1872)  23. 

6.  Macbob.  3,  4,  6  Nigidius  de  dis  libro  nono  decimo  (hence  at  least  20  bb.). 
They  embraced  also  questions  of  ritual,  both  Boman  and  foreign.  The  fragments 
are  collected  in  Mebkel^s  edition  of  the  Fasti,  p.  clxxxv  sqq. 

7.  His  works  on  Natural  Science.  Cic  Timae.  1.  (see  n.  3).  a)  on  Astronomy. 
Sebv.  Georg.  1,  43  Nigidius  in  sphaera  graecanica;  218  Nigidius  commentario 
sphaerae  graecanicae^  ib.  19  Nigidius  .  .  .  sphcterae  barbaricae.  On  their 
relation  see  BCcheleb,  BhM.  13,  177.— b)  P.  Nigidii  in  secundo  librorum  quos  de 
vento  composuit  verba,  Gell.  2,  22,  31.  Nigidius  de  ventis  IIII  ait,  Schol.  Bern. 
Georg.  1,  428.  According  to  CWacusmuth  (Lyd.  de  ost.  p.  xxiv),  Lydus'  obser- 
vations on  signs  of  the  wBather  (ost.  p.  19)  are  derived  from  this  source. — c)  On 
Zoology.  Gell.  6,  9,  5  P,  Nigidius  de  animalibua  libro  II,  Macbob.  3, 16,  7  Nigidius 
Figulus  ,  ,  ,  in  ,  ,  ,  libro  de  animalibus  quarto,  Butoebs  1.L  270.  Sebv. 
Aen.  1, 178  Nigidius  de  hominum  ncUuralibus  IIII  (on  generation) ;  in  Plih.  NH. 
he  is  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  6,  7-11  (zoology)  and  b.  16,  and  is  quoted 
15  times. — The  existence  of  a  treatise  de  terris  is  maintained  by  JKlein  IJ.  25. 

8.  With  Figulus  there  was  formly  identified,  wrongly,  an  otherwise  unknown 
author  BiKiWioi  (Vicellius,  cf.  OIL.  8,  8974 ;  or  Vecellius?  as  the  variant  BcxeXXtok 
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occurs  twice ;  cf .  the  common  name  Vecilius,  alao  Yecillius  GIL.  9, 986.  See  also 
MoMMSur,  BhM.  18,  590).  Laubent.  Lyd.  de  ostent.  8  mentions  him  along  with 
Figulus  himself  and  other  authors  de  etrusca  disciplina,  and  ib.  54,  where  he  gives 
in  Greek  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Vioellius  (Bi«cMXtof  6  'FtapLoios)  a  fragment 
out  of  the  Etruscan  ritual  hymns  of  the  day.  Cf .  CWachsmuth  Laur.  Lyd.  de 
ost.  p.  XXII. — A  work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  by  a  certain  Fonteius,  also 
otherwise  entirely  unknown,  is  mentioned  in  Lyd.  de  ost.  8.  A  Bpom-ocKovla  ix  tup 
^PTtflov  Tov  'FufAouov  IS  reproduced  ib.  89-41.  Lyd.  de  mens.  4,  2  mentions  a  treatise 
T€pl  dydkfULTbnf  by  the  same  author.  He  is  again  named  elsewhere  in  Lyd.  de 
mens.  4,  53,  de  mag.  in  prooem.,  and  at  2,  12.  8,  42.  See  JFSchultze,  quaestt. 
Lydian.  1,  88.  Wachsmuth  U.  p.  xxi.  LTkaube,  var.  libam.  crit.  (MUnch. 
1888)87. 

171.  The  most  eminent  orator  of  the  aristocratic  party  was 
Q.  Hortensius  Hortalus  (a.  640/114-704/60),  as  a  man  pliable 
and  soft  to  effeminacy,  as  an  orator  long  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  his  choice  and  ornate  style  and  elaborate  elocution, 
until  Cicero  surpassed  him.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
literature,  not  only  by  publishing  part  of  his  speeches,  but  also 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  gener-al  questions  of  oratory,  and  like- 
wise Annales  and  erotic  poems.  Together  with  him,  we  may 
mention  the  following  orators  of  the  aristocratic  party:  the 
triumvir  M.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  638/116-701/63),  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus  (a.  640/114-697/67),  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus  (cos. 
693/61),  as  well  as  On.  Pompeius  Magnus  (a.  648/106-706/48), 
and  a  few  others. 

1.  Hortensius  was  aedile  679/75,  praetor  682/72,  cos.  685/69;  f  704/50,  accord- 
ing to  SsBEN.  Sammon.  261  sqq.  of  an  aff^tion  of  the  throat.  Cic.  Brut.  801  {erat 
Horteruius)  primum  memoria  tanta  quantam  in  nullo  coffnavisse  me  arbitrar  (see  a 
specimen  in  Sen.  controv.  1.  praef .  19),  ul  quae  tecum  commentatue  eaeet^  ea  sine  ecripio 
verbii  eUdem  redderet  quibue  coffitaviaiet,  .  .  .  802  aUulercUque  minume  vcHgare 
gemu  dieendiy  duos  quidem  res  quae  nemo  aZtti«,  paHitioneSf  qu^us  de  rdnis  dicturus 
eiteC,  et  edUedumei  eorum  quae  eeeent  dicta  contra  quaeque  ipse  dixisset.  .  .  .  808 
vox  canora  et  suavisj  motus^  gestus  etiam  plus  ariis  kabebat  quam  erat  oratori  satis, 
826  Hortensius  genere  (orationis  asiatico)  y^oreiM  damores  facuhai  adolescens,  habebat 
enim  et  Menedinum  illud  studium  crehrarum  venustarumque  sententiarum  .  .  . 
et  erat  oratio  cum  incitata  et  vibrans  turn  etiam  ttccurata  et  polita,  827  erat 
excelUns  imdido  volgi  et  facile  primas  tenthat  adolescens.  .  .  .  sed  cum  iam  honores 
et  Ula  senior  auctoritas  gravius  quiddamrequireret,  remanebtU  idem  nee  decebat  idem  ; 
quodque  exercitationem  sktdiumque  dimiserat,  quod  in  eo  fuerat  €tcerrimum^  concin' 

nitas  iUa  crebritasque  sententiarum vestitu  illo  orationis  quo  consueverat 

omata  mm  erat*  Quint.  11,  8,  8  diu  princeps.  orator^  aliquando  aemulus  Ciceronis 
ejcistimatus  est,  novissime,  quoad  vixit^  secundus.  To  Cicero  he  always  hehaved  with 
kindness  and  ungrudging  recognition,  though  he  was  often  misjudged  by  his 
sensitive  rival. 

2.  Among  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  by  Hortensius  in  the  course  of  44 
years  (from  669/96),  we  know  the  subjects  of  28 ;  see  Luzao  119.  Meyeh,  orat. 
rom.'861.    His  speeches  were  published  (e.g.  pro  Yerre,  Quint.  10,  1,  28):    Cic. 
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Brut.  824  (dicendi  genu9  quod  fuerii  in  utroque  onUumei  utriusque  etiam  poiteru 
noatris  indieabunt),  828  id  dedartU  tolidem  quod  dixit^  ut  aiuntj  icripia  verbis  oraiio, 
or.  182  dicthat  mdiut  quam  tcriptit.  Quint.  11, 8,  8  adione  vtUuisse  plurimum  .  .  . 
Jide$  eat  quod  eiue  eeripta  tantum  intra  famam  eunt^  ,  »  »  ut  appareat  placuisH 
aliquid  eo  dieente  quod  Isgentee  non  invenimue, — Also  Quint.  2,  1,  11  communee  loci 
.  .  .  quibua  quaeationee  generaliter  trttdantury  qualea  aunt  editi  a  Q.  quoque  Hor- 
tenaio,  ut  Sitne  parvia  argumentia  credendumf  cf.  ib.  2,  4,  27.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2, 
881, 10. 

8.  Vkllei.  2, 16,  8  maxime  dUucide  Q,  HorUnaiua  in  AnnalUma  euia  rettulit,  Cic. 
ad  Att.  12,  b,  Q  de  bono  auctore  Hortenaio  aic  ttcceperam;  cf.  18,  82,  8  ex  Hortentio 
audieram  ;  by  word  of  mouth  ?  18,  88,  8  non  temere  dixit  Horienaiua,  For  his  erotic 
poems  see  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1).  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  minua  Horienai  nee  autd 
minua  improba  Servi  carmina,  Gell.  19,  9,  7  (§  81, 1).  Varr.  LL.  8,  14  Ortenaiua 
in  poematia :  cervix.  Cf.  ib.  10,  78.  Catull.  95,  8  and  thereon  LSchwabe,  quaestt. 
Catiill.268. 

4.  LCLuzAC,  de  Q.  H.  oratore,  Leid.  1810.  WDrumann,  Gesch.  Boms.  8,  81. 
PKE.  8, 1497.— Bust  of  Hortensius  (Qvintvs  Hobtensivs)  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Borne;  engraved  by  JJBernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  t.  4;  also  Ann.  delP  inst. 
arch.  54,  T.  L. 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  64,  280  Horienaiua  .  .  .  auca  inter  aequalia  M.  Piaanem  (n.  7), 
M.  Craaaum,  Cn,  Lentulum  (cos.  682/72),  P.  LewLulum  Suram  (cos.  688/71)  longe 
praeatitit,  Tac.  dial.  87  ex  hia  (i.e.  Vetera  quae  et  in  antiquariorum  bibliothecia  adhuc 
manent  et  cum  maxime  a  Muciano  contrahuntur  ac  iam  .  .  .  edita  aunt)  intelhgi 
poteat  Cn,  Pompeium  (n.  8)  et  M.  Craaaum  non  viribua  modo  et  armia  aed  ingenio  quoque 
et  oratione  valuiaae^  Lentuloa  (n.  9)  et  MeteUoa  (n.  10)  et  Luculloa  (n.  6)  et  Curionea 
(§  186, 12.  158,  6  and  209, 1)  et  ceteram  procerum  manum  multum  in  hia  atudiia  aperae 
curaeque  poauiaae.  Of  these,  M.  Licinius  P.  f.  Crassus  Dives  was  more  than  00 
years  old  in  699/56  (Plut.  Crass.  17),  praetor  682/72,  cos.  684/70  and  699/55,  censor 
689/65,  a  member  of  the  first  triumvirate  694/60,  f  701/58;  see  WDrumann,  GB, 
4,  71.  PB£.  4, 1064.  Cic.  pMur.  48  vir  aumma  dignitate  et  diligentia  et  facultatt 
dicendi.  Brut.  288  mediccriter  a  doctrina  inatructua^  anguatiua  etiam  a  natura^ 
labore  et  induatria  ,  ,  »  in  principibua  patronia  aliquot  annoafuit.  This  is  exag- 
gerated by  Plut.  Crass.  8. 

6.  For  L.  Lucullus  see  §  157,  4.  His  brother,  H.  Licinius  Lucullus,  after  his 
adoption  (by  M.  Terentius  Varro)  M.  Terentius  M.  f.  Licinianus  Varro,  cos.  681/78 
(PBE.  4, 1074,  9),  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Brut.  222)  next  to  M.  Octavius  Cn.  f. 
and  Cn.  Octavius  M.  f.  (cos.  678/76)  amongst  political  orators. 

7.  Cic  Brut.  286  M.  Piao  (cos.  698/61)  quidquid  kabuit  habuit  ex  diaciplina,  max- 
imeque  ex  omnibua  qui  ante  fuerunt  graecia  doctrinia  eruditua  fuit  habuit  a  natura 
genua  quoddam  acumtftt«,  quod  etiam  arte  limavercUj  quod  erat  in  reprehendendia  verbia 
verautum  et  aollera  (cf.  ad  Att.  1, 18,  2)  .  .  .  ia  cum  aatia  floruiaaet  (as  an  orator) 
adoleacemi^  minor  haheri  eat  coeptua  poatea ;  deinde  ex  virginum  iudicio  (a.  681/78?) 
magnam  laudem  eat  tnieptua  et  ex  eo  tempore  .  .  .  tenuit  locum  tam  diu  quam  ferre 
poluit  laborem.  Ascon.  on  Cic.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K.-8. :  Pupiua  Piao  eiadem  tern- 
poribua  quibua  Cicero,  aed  tanto  aetate  maior  ut  adoleacentulum  Ciceronum  pater  ad  eum 
deducerety  quod  in  eo  ,  ,  .  muUae  inerant  liUerae,  orator  quoque  melior  quam 
frequentior  habUua  eat,  Cic.  fin.  5, 1  cum  audiaaem  (at  Athens)  Antiochum,  ut  «o2eiam, 
cum  M,  Piaone,  de  nat.  deor.  1, 16  M,  Piao  ai  ctdeaaet,  the  Peripatetic  school  also 
would  be  represented,  ad  Att.  18, 19,  4  (a.  709/45  when  Piso  was  already  deieid) : 
confeci  V  libroa  xepl  reXuf,  ut  ,  ,  ,  xepiTa-nrruck  M,  Piaoni  darem.  de  or.  1, 204 
eat  apud  M,  Piaonem    .    .    .    Peripateticua  Siaaeaa. 
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8.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  bom  648/106,  cos.  684/70,  699/55  and  (sine  coUega) 
702/52,  triumvir  694/60,  f  706/4a  According  to  Tac.  dial.  87  (see  n.  5)  there  were 
written  speeches  by  him  in  existence.  Cic.  Brut.  289  maiorem  dicendi  gloriam 
hahuiii9et  nisi  eum  maioris  gloriae  cupidiUM  ctd  heUicat  laudes  abstraxUaet.  erat  ora- 
tione  talia  amplus,  rem  prudetUer  videbcU ;  actio  vero  eius  habAat  el  in  voce  magnum 
9pLendorem  et  in  motu  eummam  dignitatem,  Vellei.  2,  29,  8  aanctitate  prctecipuus^ 
eloquentia  medius.  Quint.  11,  1, 86  Pompeius  ahunde  dieertus  rerum  suarum  narrator, 
Plut.  Pompei.  1  xtdav&nii  Xhyov,  A  letter  by  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  (a.  705/49)  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  8, 11  A.  C.  and  12  A-D. 

9.  The  Lentuli  mentioned  by  Tag.  dial.  87  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
spoken  of  by  Cic.  Brut.  280  (see  n.  5),  of  whom  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus 
ib.  284  and  the  Catilinarian  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura  ib.  285  are  described  as 
orators  (cf.  ib.  806  Lentuli  duo).  Also  Cn.  (Cornelius)  Lentulus  Marcellinus  (cos. 
698/56)  ib.  247 ;  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther  (cos.  697/57)  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Crus  (cos.  705/49)  ib.  268. 

10.  For  the  Metelli  mentioned  by  Tac  dial.  87  (n.  5)  cf.  Cic.  Brut.  247  duo 
Metelli,  Cder  (cos.  694/60 ;  PEE.  2,  26, 15)  et  Nepoe  (cos.  697/57 ;  PEE.  2, 27, 16),  non 
nihil  in  caueis  versati,  nee  sine  ingenio  nee  indocti.  ad  Att.  6,  8,  10  (a.  704/50)  orati' 
onem  Q,  Ceteris  mihi  velim  mittas  contra  M,  ServUium,    Cf.  ad.  fam.  5,  4,  2. 

11.  For  L.  Lucceius  see  §  172,  5. 

12.  Other  orators  of  this  period,  of  whom  it  is  not,  however,  related  that  their 
speeches  were  published,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  287  (P.  Murena, 
C.  Censorinus,  L.  Turius).  289  (C.  Piso,  M'.  Glabrio,  L.  Torquatus).  240  (D,  Silanus, 
Q.  Pompeius  A.  f.  Bithynicus).  241  (P.  Autronius,  L.  Octavius  Eeatinus,  C. 
Staienus).  242  (C.  and  L.  Caepasii,  C.  O)econius  Calidianus,  Q.  Arrius).  245  (T. 
Torquatus  T.  f.  doctus  vir  ex  Rhodia  diaciplina  Mclonis).  246  (M.  Pontidius ;  M. 
Valerius  Messala  (Niger)  cos.  698/61,  see  Mommsen,  ephem.  epigr.  8, 1).  Erucius, 
the  accuser  of  Sex  Eoscius  (see  §  179,  2),  is  called  Antoniaster  (i.e.  a  stupid  imitator 
of  the  orator  Antonias)  by  Cic.  p.  Varen.  fr.  10,  p.  282  Mtlll.=930  Or. 

172.  In  the  department  of  historical  composition  among  the 

older  contemporaries  of  Cicero  his  friend  T.  Pomponius  Attic  us 

(645/109-729/32)  was  especially  distinguished,  principally  by  his 

Annalis,  a  synchronistic  Roman  history  in  the  somewhat  meagre 

form  of  tables,  probably  with  the  addition  of  the  contemporary 

history  of  foreign  peoples,  which  had  acquired  importance  in 

connection  with  that  of  Rome,  and,  as  a  supplement,  the  pedigrees 

of  the  chief  Roman  families.     Besides  him,  Procilius,  Hortensius, 

liucceius,   Sulpicius,   L.   Tubero,   and  others   inferior  to  them 

oomposed  historical  works. 

1.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  subsequently  to  his  adoption  by  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius 
Q.  f.  Pomponianus  Atticus,  a  banker  and  publisher  well  known  through  Cicero's 
^Correspondence  with  him  (§  184,  2)  and  the  panegyric  biography  by  Nepos.  It 
^:iappens  that  Atticus  is  the  earliest  Koman  bookseller  of  whom  we  know.  By 
xaaeans  of  his  slaves  he  carried  on  a  wholesale  business.  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  18, 8  namque 
^^irant  in  ea  (familia)  pueri  litteratiasimi,  anagnostae  optimi  et  plurimi  lihrarii.    In 

friendship  with  Cicero,  Atticus  was  far  from  being  merely  the  recipient. 
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Cicero  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  judgment  on  questions  of  politics  and  of  litera- 
ture :  ad  Att.  1,  14,  8  meis  orationibtUj  quarum  tu  AriatarcJitu  et,  16,  11,  1  nodrum 
opus  tihx  prchari  laetor ;  .  .  .  certdcts  enim  tuas  minuUulaa  iUas  extimeicebam ; 
cf.  15,  14,  4. — JGHuLLEMAN,  de  Pomp.  Att.,  Utr.  1888.  GBoissieb,  Cic^ron  et  ses 
amis.  Par. »  1884.    PRE.  1 «,  2094.    EFialon,  de  T.  Pomp.  Att.,  Par.  1861. 

2.  Works  of  Atticus:  a)  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  18,  6  unus  liber  graece  con/ectus  de 
consulatu  Cieeronis;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  2,  1,  1  (a.  694/60)  tuus  puer  .  .  .  mihi  com- 
mentarium  conmlatus  rnei  grctece  ecriptum  reddidit), 

b)  Annalis.  Cic.  Brut.  18  scUutatio  .  .  .  Ulius  librx  quo  me  liic  (Atticus) 
affcUuB  .  .  .  excitavit,  .  .  .  quo  omnem  rerum  (noetrarum  is  added  by  OJahk 
from  19 ;  see,  however,  also  or.  120) '  memoriam  hreviter  et  ,  .  ,  perdUigenter 
complexua  est,  Ih  ,  ,  ,  ut  expticatis  ordinibus  temporum  uno  in  conspectu  omnia 
viderem,  19  eis  (by  Cicero's  work  de  rep.  of  a.  700/54)  ,  ,  ,  ad  veterum  rerum 
nostrarum  memoriam  comprehendendam  .  .  .  incensi  sumus  (Atticus).  Cf.  ib.  42. 
44  (te,  quern  rerum  rom,  auclorem  laudare  possum  religiosissimum),  74.  orat.  120  quern 
lahorem  (to  learn  not  only  Roman  history  sed  etiam  imperiosorum  populorum  et 
regum  illustrium)  nobis  Attici  nostri  levavit  lahor^  qui  conservatis  nottUisque  temportbut 
.  .  .  annorum  septingentorum  memoriam  uno  libro  cciligavit,  ad  Att.  12,  28,  2 
scripium  est  in  tuo  annaJi,  Cf.  Cornel.  Nep.  Hann.  18,  1  and  Abcon.  on  Cic.  in  Pis. 
)).  18  Or.  12  K.-S.  (Atticus  in  Annali).  Schol.  Vbron.  on  Aen.  2,  717.  Solih. 
Pol^'h.  1,  27.  CoBNEL.  Nep.  Att.  18,  1  summus  .  .  .  fuit  .  .  .  antiquitatit 
amator;  quam  adeo  diligenter  Iiabuit  cognitam  ut  eam  totam  in  eo  votumine  exposuerit 
quo  magislratus  ordinavit,  nulla  enim  lex  neque  pax  neque  belhtm  neque  res  illustrit 
(and  literary,  Cic.  Brut.  72 ;  see  §  94,  2)  est  populi  rom,  quae  non  in  eo  suo  tempore  sit 
notataj  et  ,  ,  ,  sic  familiarum  originem  subtexuit  utexeo  darorum  virorum  pro- 
pagines  possimus  cognbscere,  FSchneideb,  de  Attici  annali  Zf  AW.  6  (1889),  no.  5. 
The  fragments  in  HPeteb,  hist,  fragm.  214. 

c)  CoBN.  Nep.  Att.  18,  8  fecit  hoc  idem  separatim  in  cdiis  librisj  ut  M,  Bruti 
rogatu  luniam  familiam  a  stirpe  ad  hanc  aetcUem  ordine  enumeraverit  (though  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  invent  much  or  to  adopt  many  family  fictions  to 
the  disadvantage  of  historical  criticism ;  cf .  §  80, 2. 81, 1, 4),  notans  qui  a  quojue  ortui 
quos  honores  quibusque  temporibus  cepisset,  pari  modo  Mareelli  Claudii  de  Marcel- 
lorum,  Scipionis  Cornelii  et  Fabii  Maximi  Fabiorum  et  AemUiorum,    Cf.  §  166,  4  e. 

d)  Imagines.  Plin.  NH.  85, 11  imaginum  amorem  flagrasse  quondam  testes  sunt 
Atticus  ills  Cieeronis  edito  de  iis  volumine  et  M,  Varro  (also  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7. 
88  Atticus  is  specified).  Nep.  Att.  18,  5  attigit  poeiicen  quoque  .  .  .  nam  de 
viris  qui  lionore  rerumque  gestarum  amplitudine  ceteros  rom,  populi  praestiterunt 
exposuit  Ha  ut  sub  singulorum  imaginibus  facia  magistratusque  eorum  .  .  .  qua- 
temis  quinisve  versibus  descripserit, 

8.  Cic  ad  Att.  2,  2,  2  (a.  694/60)  Dica^rcAtM  .  .  .  a  quo  multo  plura  didiceris 
quam  de  ProcUio,  Vabro  LL.  5,  148  a  Procilio  reJatum,  154  ut  Procilius  aiebat, 
Plin.  NH.  8,  4  (notice  of  a.  678/81).  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  12, 18  (there  Flavins  Procilius 
according  to  HBrunn,  de  indie  plin.,  Bonn  1856,  21).  Possibly  the  Procilius  who 
was  trib.  pleb.  698/56.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  ccclxii.  816  fr.  198. 

4.  For  the  annals  of  Q.  Hortensius  see  §  171,  8.  For  Lucullus'  history  of  the 
Marsian  war  see  §  157, 4. 

5.  Cic.  ad.  fam.  5, 12, 1  (a.  698/56)  to  L.  Lucceius  Q.  f . :  genus  seriptorum  tuorum^ 
,  .  .  vidt  opinionem  meam  »  »  ,  ut  cuperem  quam  celerrime  res  nostrets  numu- 
mentis  commendari  tuis.  (2)  .  .  .  videbam  italici  belli  et  civHis  historiam  iam  a 
te  paene  esse  perfedam,  dixeras  autem  mihi  te  reliquas  res  ordiri,     (8)   .   .  •    gratiam 
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illam  de  qua  .  ,  ,  in  quodam  prooemio  scripsistu  (4)  si  liherius  (frankly),  ut 
consue$ti,  agendum  jmiahit  etc.  Ascok.  p.  92  Or.  81  K.-S. :  fecit  Catilinam  (690/64) 
reum  inter  eiearioa  L.  Lucceius  paratus  (ad  dicendum)  eruditusque ;  ib.  98  (82)  hoc 
IJucceius  quoque  Catilinae  obidt  in  orationibue  quas  in  eum  scripait.  These  may  be ' 
the  *  scripta  *  which  pleased  Cicero  and  made  him  desirous  to  see  his  consulship 
treated  by  him,  which  Lucceius  never  carried  out,  though  he  had  almost  promised 
to  do  so  (Cic.  Att.  4,  6,  4).  A  letter  by  him  to  Cicero  (a.  709/45)  fam.  5, 14.  PEE. 
4,  1156.    HPbteb,  hist.  fr.  218. 

6.  Cic.  Att.  18,  80,  8  (a.  709/45):  in  Lihonis  annali  quattuordecim  annie  post 
(622/182)  praetor  est  facius  Tuditanus  quam  consul  Mummius.  18,  82,  84  eum 
(Tuditanus)  video  in  Lihonis  praetorem,  18,  44,  8  (a.  709/45)  Cottam  (§  197,  9)  mi 
veiim  mittas,  lAhonem  mecum  hahes.  This  might  be  the  same  Libo  to  whom  Varro 
dedicated  a  work  in  several  books  (  Varro  ad  Libonem  primOy  Macbod.  8,  18, 18),  viz. 
his  own  and  Pompey's  friend  L.  Scribonius  Libo  (PBE.  6,  881, 18).  If  so,  Appian^s 
words  b.  c  8,  77  (<55€  pJp  run  xepl  rov  Boffaov  doirec,  Al^uyi  9*  Stl)  would  have  to  be 
understood  of  some  one  else  or  to  be  written  At/3fy  as  Perizonius  has  it ;  the  events 
there  related  (belonging  to  the  year  708/46)  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
person  in  question  was  an  adherent  of  Caesar.  Cf.  MHebtz,  Bresl.  Ind.  lect.l 
1804/65,  p.  18.    HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  ccclxiv.  818.  fr.  198.  ' 

7.  Cornel.  Nep.  Hann.  18, 1  quihus  consulibus  interierit  (Hannibal)  non  convenit, 
namque  Attieus  (mentions  a.  571/188)  ,  ,  ,  at  Pdybius  (a.  572)  .  .  .  Sulpicius  autem 
Bliiho  (a.  573/181).  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  6  Saufeius  IxUium  dictum  ait  quod  ihi  latuerant 
ineolae  etc.  Perhaps  L.  Saufeius  the  friend  of  Attieus  (PRE.  6,  847) :  cf.  e.g.  Cic. 
Att.  14. 18,  4  (here  a  work  of  Saufeius  appears  to  be  mentioned),  15, 4,  8  (Saufeii^s 
as  an  Epicurean).  Nep.  Att.  12,  8  L.  Saufeii  eq,  H.  aequalis  sui,  qui  complures  annos 
studio  ductus  philosopJiiae  fiabitabat  ^Athenisy, 

8.  L.  Aelius  Tubero,  the  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  Cicero,  a.  693/61- 
696/58  lieutenant  to  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia.  PRE.  1«,  835,  6.  Cic.  pLig.  104  homo 
eum  ingenio  tum  etiam  doctrina  eocceUens.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  10  (a.  694/60)  legatos  hahes  .  . 
de  quQms  honore  et  dignitate  et  ctetate  praestat  Tubero^  quem  ego  arhitror^  praesertim 
cum  scriheU  hisioriam,  muUos  ex  suis  annalibus  posse  ddigere  quos  velit  et  possit 
imitari.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  history  was  completed  and  published  or  des- 
cended to  his  son  Q.  Tubero  (§  208, 1)  as  a  mere  collection  of  materials.  The  first 
supposition  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  plural  M\iot  in  Dionts.  Hal.  ant.  1,  7  (above 
%  87,  5).  Varro  named  after  him  his  logistoricus  *  Tubero  de  origine  humana.^ 
Like  Cicero,  Tubero  adhered  especially  to  the  (New)  Academy,  and  the  Sceptic 

Ainesidemos  addressed  to  him  his  Tivppdjvciw.  X670i  (Phot.  Bibl.  212, 1,  p.  169  Bk.). 
!HPeter,  hist.  rell.  ccclvi.    fragm.  199. 

173.  In  the  popular  treatment  of  philosophical  subjects  in 
Xatin,  Cicero  was  preceded  by  Amafinius,  Eabirius  and  T. 
Catius,  but  all  three  confined  themselves  to  the  Epicurean  sys- 
i;em,  without  any  ornament  of  style,  and  faithfully  copied  from 
<jreek  sources.     They  had  admirers  and  imitators. 

1,  Cicero^s  statements  as  to  these  predecessors  of  his  exhibit  little  candour  of 
Judgment.    Acad.  post.  1,  5  vides  ipse    ,    .    .    non  posse  nos  Amafinii  aut  Habirii 
similes  esse^  qui  nulla  arte  adhthita  de  rebus  ante  oculos  positis  vclgari  sermone  dispu- 
tant   .    .    .    nullam  denique  artem  esse  nee  dicendi  nee  disserendi  putant,      (6)  iam 
two  physica^  si  Epicurum,  t .«.  si  Democritum^  probarem^  possem  scribere  ita  plane  ut 
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Amajinius,  Tusc.  1,  6  multi  iam  esse  libri  latini  dieuntur  scripti  inconsiderate  ab 
aptimis  illis  quidem  viris  sed  non  stUis  eruditis,  fieri  autem  potest  ut  rede  quis  sentiat 
et  id  quod  sentit  polite  eloqui  non  possit  etc.  2,  7  eorum  qui  se  pJiiloeophos  appellari 
voiunt  .  .  .  dieuntur  esse  latini  sane  multi  libri,  quos  non  contemno  equidem,  quippe 
,  quos  numquam  legerim ;  sed  .  .  .  lectionem  sine  uUa  delectatione  neglego,  4,  6 
C.  Amafinius  .  .  .  cuius  libris  editis  commota  muUitudo  contulit  se  ad  earn,  potis- 
nmum.  (7)  post  Amafinium  muUi  eiusdem  aemuli  rationis  multa  cum  scripsissent 
IteUiam  totam  occupaverunt    .    .    .    et  facile  ediscuntur  et  ab  indoctis  probantur. 

2.  Babirius  is  not  mentioned  except  acad.  1,  5  (see  n.  1),  as  he  is  probably 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  poet  G.  Babirius  (§  252,  9). 

8.  Cic.  fam.  15,  16,  1  (a.  709/45:  Catius  Tnsuber  from  Ticinum;  cf.  §  198, 1), 
Epicureusy  qui  nuper  est  mortuus,  quae  ille  Gktrgettius  (Epicurus)  et  iam  ante 
Democritus  cfdcaXo,  hie  spectra  nominal,  15,  19,  2  Epicurus^  a  quo  omnes  Catii  et 
Amafinii^  mali  verborum  interpretes^  proficiscuntur.  Quint.  10,  1, 124  in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  iniucundus  tamen  auctor  est  Catius,  Plin.  ep.  4,  28, 1  imagines 
I  Comeli  Nepotis  et  Titi  Cati  (to  be  placed  in  a  library,  see  §  198, 1).  Porphyb.  on 
'  Hor.  sat.  2,  4  *  Unde  et  quo  Catius  f  ^  (in  some  of  the  headings  of  the  satire  the 
speaker  is  called  M.  Catius) :  Catius  Epicureus  fuit  qui  scripsit  quattuor  libros  de 
rerum  natura  et  de  summo  bono,  ib.  Acbo  on  y.  48  (p.  287  H.) :  irridet  eum  qui 
de  opere  pistorio  in  libro  scripsit  Catius  MiUiades ;  where  Cruquius  has :  irridet  eum 
quod  de  op,  pist,  in  suo  libro  scribit  de  se  ipso:  *?iaec  primus  invenit  et  cognovit 
Catius  MiUiades,^    Teuffel^s  Comm.  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  114. 

174.  In  point  of  solidity  of  character,  the  jurist  C.  Aquilius 
G alius  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  Pontifex  Q.  Scaevola,  and  his 
indifference  to  political  life  is  characteristic  both  of  the  increasing 
aversion  to  that  kind  of  life  and  the  elevation  of  jurisprudence 
to  an  independent  study  then  commencing.  His  pupil,  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus  (649/106-711/43),  far  surpassed  him  in  many- 
sided  fertility ;  he  was  of  a  peaceful  nature,  averse  to  extremes, 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  respected  as  a  scholar,  nor  was  he  a 
stranger  to  poetry,  but  his  chief  eminence  consisted  in  his  legal 
knowledge  and  in  his  numerous  writings,  by  which  he  secured 
to  himself  a  long-abiding  influence  on  the  development  of  juris- 
prudence. Jurists  of  the  same  period  were  P.  Orbius  and 
Precianus ;  C.  Furius  Camillus,  too,  was  at  least  well  versed  in 
legal  matters. 

1.  Plin.  NH.  17,  2  pulcherrima  domus  ,  ,  ,  C,  AquUii  eq,  i?.,  cl4»rioris  ilia 
etiam  quam  iuris  civUis  scientia.  Praetor  688/66  with  Cicero,  f  before  710/44. 
PBE.  1  *,  1888.  Cic.  pCaec.  78  (a.  685/69) :  iuris  civilis  rationem  numquam  ab 
aequitate  seiunxit,  .  .  .  iustus  ,  ,  ,  et  bonus  vir  ,  ,  ,  ita  peritus  ac 
prudens  ut  ex  iure  civili  non  scientia  solum  quaedam  verum  etiam  bonitas  nata  videatur, 
Bmt.  154.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  42  ex  quibus  (the  auditores  Mucii)  Ostium  (whom 
he  previously  calls  Aquilius  Gkdlus)  maximae  auctoritatis  apud  populum  fuisse 
Servius  (n.  2)  dicit,  Cf.  §  154,  8.  Ulpian  also  knew  him  only  at  second  hand  (dig. 
19,  1, 17,  6  Oallus  Aquilius j  cuius  Mela  re/ert  opinionem,  recte  ait),  and  in  the  Digest, 
where  he  is  mentioned  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  we  never  find  a  definite  tftle  quoted. 
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It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these  quotations  should  be  traced  back  to  assertions 
made  by  his  pupil  Sulpicius  Bufus  as  to  oral  responsa  of  Aquilius.  Some  legal 
forms  are  the  only  things  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  Aquilius  himself 
left  in  writing :  e.g.  especially  the  Aquiliana  stipulatio  et  acceptilatio  (inst.  8, 29,  2. 
dig.  46,  4,  18,  1),  and  formulae  de  dolo  malo  from  the  time  of  his  praetorship 
(Cic.  oS.  8,  60.  61.  nat.  deor.>8i  74).  SWZimmern,  Qesch.  d.  rOm.  Privatrechts 
1, 1,  287.    HuscHKS,  iurispr.  anteiust.  ^  18. 

2.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Bufus,  of  about  the  same  age  with  Cicero  (aetatea 

v€Hr<te    .    .    .    nihil  aut  rum  fere  multum  differurU^  Cic.  BryirlbO),  praetor  689/65, 

consul  (after  he  had  been  repulsed  in   692/62)  708/51,  appointed  proconsul  of 

Achaia  708/46  by  Caesar,  f  711/48  on  a  mission  from  Mutina.    PBE.  6,  1497. 

Originally  Bufus  had  studied    rhetoric   together  with  Cicero,  and    not   until 

a.  677/77  had  he  despaired  of  rivalling  him,  upon  which  he  turned  his  principal 

attention  to  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  brought  about  a  considerable  advance. 

Cic.  Brut.  152  existumo  iurie  civUia  magnum  luum    .    .    .    apud  mulioe  fuiaae^ 

ariem  (method)  in  hoc  una  (?).  quod  numquam  effecisset  ipnue  iuris  scientia^  nm 

praelerea    didicieaet    ,    .    .    diaUcticam,      158   aed   tidiunxit   etiam   et    liUerarum 

acienliam  et  loquendi  degantiam^  quete  ex  acriplia  eiua^  quorum  aimilia  nuUa  (volumina 

muUa  Koch,  cf.  Pompon,  1.1.)  aunt^  facUlume  perapid  poteat,    (154)  eumque  diacendi 

eauaa  duobua  peritiaaumia  operam  dedtaaet,  L.  Lucilio  Bedbo  (§  154,  8)  et  C.  Aquilio 

CMlo,  CroUi    .     .    .    celeritatem  aubtilitate  diligentiaque  auperavit^  Balhi     .     .     . 

tarditatem  vicit  expediendia  conficiendiaque  rehua.    Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  48  inatiiiutua 

a  Balbo  LuciliOj  inatructua  autem  maocime  a  Gallo  Aquilio,  qui/uit  Cercinae,    itaque 

lihri  eomplurea  eiua  (sc.  Bufi)  exatant  Cerdnae  confecti,    .    .    .    huiua  volumina 

eomplura  exatant  (as  late  as  the  time  of  Pomponius).  reliquit  autem  prope  CLXXX 

libroa,    Brutus  ap.  Cic.  Brut.  jl56  audivi  nuper  (a.  707/47)  eum  (Sulp.  Bufus) 

atudioee  et  frequenter  Sami,  cum  ex  eo  iua  noatrum  pontificium,  qua  ex  parte  cum  iure 

eivUi  coniunctum  eaaet,  vellem  pognoacere.     For  his  learned  correspondence  with 

Varro :  §  166,  6,  d.  /^.  J/ 

8.  As  a  specimen  of  Bufus'  rhetorical  culture  we  may  quote  his  letter  of 
condolence  to  Cicero  upon  the  death  of  Tullia  (a.  709/45),  fam^^  5 ;  his  account  of 
the  death  of  M.  Marcellus  ib.  4^  12  (a.  709/45)  is  a  pattern  of  an  historical  relation.  />  //j 
Quint.  10,  1>JU:6  Ser.  Sulpiciua  inaignem  non  immerito  famam  tribua  orationibua  y  %  m~~ 
fneruit,  lOfJf^feruntur  aliorum  quoque  (besides  Cicero's  sketches  of  orations)  et 
inffenti  forte,  ut  eoa  dicturua  quiaque  compoaueral,  et  in  libroa  digeati,  ut  cauaarum 
quae  aunt  tactae  a  Ser.  Sulpicio,  cuiua  tree  orationea  (completed  and  published  by 
himself)  exatant.  aed  hi  de  quibua  loquor  commentarii  ita  aunt  exaeti  ut  ab  ipao  (Sulp.) 
mihi  in  memoHam  poateritatia  videantur  eaae  compoaiti  (different  from  Cicero's 
commentcoii,  which  were  edited  by  Tiro).  Of  these  tres  orationes  Quintilian 
(4,  %A^ ;  cf .  10,  If^  anaFESTUs  158)  names  one  pro  Aufidia,  and  another  contra 
'  Aufidiam  (6^120),  if  indeed  the  latter  designation  (instead  ol  the  former)  be  not 
due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  an  error  of  memory  on  Quintilian's  part;  see  also 
ESchOll,  BhM.  84,  86.  In  general  see  Me]^^ b,  or.  rom.'  898 ;  and  above  §  44, 12. — 
Quint.  10,  b,4et  Ula  ex  UUinia  converaio  multum  et  ipaa  contulerit,  ac  de  carminibua 
quidem  (turning  Latin  poems  into  prose)  neminem  credo  dubitare,  quo  ado  genere 
exercUationia  dicitur  uaua  eaae  Sulpiciua  (unless  this  be  the  orator  mentioned 
§  1^8^).  Pliny  ep.  5^8,  ^(see  above  §  81, 1)  mentions  also  Ser.  Sulpicium  among 
the  writers  of  erotic  poems.    See  Ovid  trist.  2,  441  (§  171,  8). 

4.  Juridical  writings  of  Sulpicius  Bufus.    (The  fragments  in  Hpschkb,  iurispr. 
ant^ust.^  91).    Ser.  Sulpiciua  iureconauUua,  vir  aetatia  auae  doctiaaimua,  in  liibro  de 
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8(Mcri8  deteatandis  secundo^  Gell.  7^  12, 1.  Ser,  Sulpicitu  in  libra  ,  .  .  de  dotibuMy 
ib.  4,  8,  2.  4,  4,  1.  Cf.  dig.  12,  4,  a  23,  8,  79,  1.  Gkll.  4,  1,  20  iSer.  Sulp,  in 
reprehenais  Scaevolite  capitibua.  Commentary  on  the  XII  tables  (§  86,  6).  Pompoh. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44.  Servius  duoB  libroa  ad  Brutum  perquam  (Ad  Brutum  Hemquef) 
hrevissimoa  Ad  edictum  aubacriptoa  reliquiL  Cf .  Ulp.  ib.  14,  8,  5,  1  Servius  lihro 
prime  Ad  Brutum  (was  it  composed  about  700/54  ?  See  MVoiqt,  Abh.  d.  sftchs. 
Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  888).  Perhaps  also  in  Varro  LL.  5,  40  dividit  in  eo,  Serviua  acribit 
Sulpiciua  etc.  A  derivation  of  the  word  rdigio  from  rdinquere  is  by  Macrob.^^^,  8 
ascribed  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  by  Gell.  4,^,^ to  Masurius  Sabinns  (§  281, 1).  Plin. 
NH.  28,  26  Servii  Sulpicii  .  .  .  commentatio  eat,  quamcbrem  menaa  linquenda  nan  ait. 
It  is  several  times  quoted  in  the  Digest,  but  direct  extracts  from  his  works  do  not 
occur.  SWZiMMERN,  Gesch.  d.  PBechts  1, 1,  290.  BSchneiper,  de  Ser.  Sulp.  Bufo, 
Lps.  1834  n.  AFEuDORFP,  EGesch.  1,  163.  286.  OKarlowa,  KG.  1,  483.  On  his 
Latinity  JHSchmalz,  Zf GW.  85,  90. 

6.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  a&  Aoc  (Sulp.  "Rui.)  plurimi  prof ecerunt,  fere  tamen 
hi  libraa  conacripaerunt :  Alfenua  Varua  Oaiua  {Catua  according  to  Huschke^s 
conjecture,  see  §  206,  8  ad  fin.).  A,  Ofiliua,  T.  Caeaiua^  ^ufidiua  Tucca^  Aufidiua 
Namuaa^  Flaviua  Priacua,  C,  Ateiua^  Pacuviua  Labea  (§  207,  6)  Labeania  Antialii  pater ^ 
Ciiina,  Publiciua  Gdliua  (?).  ex  his  decern  libraa  ado  conacripaerunt^  quorum  amnea 
qui  fuerunt  libri  digeati  aunt  ah  Aufidia  Namuaa  in  CXXXX  lihroa.  Among  those 
here  enumerated  no  writings  are  known  of  T.  Caesius  and  Flavins  Priscus.  Cinna 
belongs  to  those  of  less  note,  mentioned  as  a  writer  on  law  dig.  23,  2,  6.  85, 1,  40, 1 ; 
BO  does  PubHcius,  ib.  31,  50,  2.  35, 1,  51,  1.  88,  17,  2,  8  (Africanua  et  Puhliciua), 
though  he  probably  is  of  later  date,  whence  in  Pompon.  LL  we  should  rather 
follow  the  editors  in  reading  Publiua  OeUiua,  C.  Ateius  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  stated,  dig.  28,  8,  79, 1 :  Ateiua  acrtbit  Servium  reapondiaae, 
and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  famous  jurist  C.  Ateius  Capito, 
who  is  called  by  Pompon.  LL  47  a  pupil  of  Ofilius.  The  father  was  trib.  pi.  699/55 
and  praetor  (perhaps  702/52) ;  PRE.  1 »,  1954,  2.  Servii  auditarea  (probably  from 
the  compilation  of  Aufidius  Namusa)  are  quoted  dig.  88,  4,  6, 1.  83,  7, 12  pr.  88, 
7, 12,  6.  89,  8, 1,  6. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  179  cuiua  (i.e.  T.  Juventius,  §  154,  8)  auditor  P,  Orbiua,  meuafera 
aequalia^  .  .  .  «n  iure  civili  non  inferior  quam  magiater  fuU,  A.  691/68  he  was 
praetor  in  Asia ;  cf.  Cic.  p.  Place.  76.  A  certain  Precianus  iureoonsultus,  who  was 
with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  Cic.  fam.  7.  8, 2  (a  700/54).  A  certain  Volcacius  see  §  154,  4. 
— C.  Camillus,  a  clever  jurist  and  business  adviser  of  Cicero  and  his  family ;  fam. 
5,  20,  8  (a.  705/49),  14^  5, 2  (a.  704/50).  ;14, 14,  2.  (a.  .705/49)  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Camilhis  ^ho  is  jocularly  styled  a  gourmet  (fam.  9, 
20,  2,  a.  708/46)  and  newsmonger  (Att.  18,  88,  4,  cf.  ib.  18,  6^1,  a.  709/45). 


'  (. 


175.  M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  Jan.  3,  684/106  on  his 
father's  estate  near  Arpinum ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Eoman 
knight.  He  employed  every  means  of  studying  rhetoric  in  all 
its  branches,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause  under  SuUa's  dictator- 
ship. To  perfect  himself  still  further,  he  spent  two  years 
(675/79-677/77)  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  was  then  quaestor 
in  SicUy  679/75,  aed.  cur.  685/69,  praetor  (urbanus)  688/66,  and 
consul  691/63.  The  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out 
during  Cicero's  consulship  and  was  suppressed  by  him,  furnished 
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the  triumvirs  in  696/59  with  a  pretext  for  removing  the  ob- 
noxious consular  by  means  of  his  enemy  P.  Clodius.  At  the 
end  of  April  696/68  Cicero  left  Italy  and  lived  in  exile  at 
Thessfidonica  and  Dyrrhachium.  On  Aug.  4,  697/67  he  was 
permitted  to  return,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  S^t.  4.  He  was 
augur  701/63.  From  July  31,  703/61  until  July  30,  704/60  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia, 
as  proconsul.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  antagonism  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate,  with  Pompey  at  its  head,  had  already 
broken  out ;  after  long  hesitation,  he  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrrha- 
chium (June  706/49),  where  he  also  stayed  during  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus  (Aug.  9,  706/48).  From  the  end  of  Sept.  706/48  until 
Sept.  707/47,  Cicero  lived  at  Brundisium,  awaiting  the  victor's 
return  and  permission  from  him  to  go  back  to  Rome.  The  years 
708/46  and  709/46,  which  he  was  compelled  to  spend  in  political 
leisure,  were  all  the  more  fertile  in  literary  productions.  The 
16th  March  710/44  recalled  Cicero  to  political  activity,  but  soon 
threw  him  into  contention  with  M.  Antony,  which  ended  in  his 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate,  and  killed  Dec.  7, 
711/43. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicero  by  Plutarch. — WHDSuriwoab,  Cic  oomm.  rerum 
soarxun  s.  de  vita  sua;  ace.  annales  Ciceroniani,  Leid.  1854.  SMastini,  Cic. 
aatobiographia,  Turin  1885. — Among  modem  works  CMiddlston,  life  of  Cicero, 
Lond.  1741  XL  WDrumakk,  Gesch.  Eoms  5,  216-716.  6, 1-SOa  Teuffkl,  PEE. 
6,  2182,  and  also  (more  complete  and  without  references  to  authorities)  in  Studien 
u.  Charakt.  (1871)  289.  CAFBbOckmer,  Leben  d.  Cic  I:  d.  btirgerliche  u. 
Privatleben,  GkVtt.  1^2.  FDGehlach,  Cicero,  Bas.  1864  (against  Mommsen, 
§  176,  2).  WFoMYTH,  life  of  Cic,  Lond.  1864  II.  ATbollope,  life  of  Cic,  Lond. 
1880  U.    GBoissiEB,  Cic^ron  et  ses  amis.  Par .7  1884. 

2.  AJlCKLSiir,  Cics  Verbannung,  Bamb.  1875.  GBauschen,  ephemerides 
TulL  ab  ezilio  Cic  usque  ad  extremum  annum  54,  Bonn  1886.  EOppknrieder, 
cie  Cic  proconsule  Ciliciae,  Augsb.  1858.  Gd^Huoues,  de  Cic.  in  Cilicia  pro- 
<30DSulata,  Straasb.  1859 ;  sur  le  proconsulat  de  Cic,  Paris  1876.  FHoffman,  Phil. 
J.5, 662.  CHabtuno,  de  prooonsulatu  Cic,  WOrzb.  1868.  WStebnkopf,  de  rebus 
^  Cic  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gestis  etc,  Marb.  1884. 
mJZisHEH,  ephemerides  TulL  a  Mart.  49  a.  Chr.  usque  ad  Aug.  48  a.  Chr.,  Budapest, 

3.887. 

8.  On  the  portraits  of  Cicero  now  extant,  see  JJBebnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr. 

^,  182.    Of  the  bust  in  Madrid  with  the  inscription  m  *  cicebo  ah  *  lxiiii,  which  has 

lately  become  famous,  the  fragment  with  the  inscription  (CIL.  1,  p.  281)  is  certainly 

genuine,  but  the  head  is  modem.    CAldenhoven,  Arch.  Ztg.  1885,  285.   Bebnoulli 

IX  2,  Ti.    EHObmeb,  Bildwerke  in  Madrid  115. 

176.  Cicero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  talents,  many- 
sided,  and  versatile ;   at  the  same  time  kind,  generous  and  assi- 
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duously  bent  upon  high  aims ;  a  thoroughly  respectable  character 
in  a  period  pervaded  by  egotism.     But  he  was  formed  of  pliable 
stuff,  accessible  to  all  outward  impressions  without  interior  self- 
control  to  maintain  his  equanimity.    His  sensitiveness,  his  quick 
imagination  and  highly  emotional  temperament  made  him  an 
amiable  man  and  a  great  orator,  in  whom  each  string  that  was 
touched  gave  full  and  harmonious  answer;  his  whole  tone  of  mind 
quaUfied  him  especially  to  become  the  interpreter  and  trans- 
planter of  Hellenic  elegance  and  formal  refinement;   but  these 
same  qualities  made  his  character  undecided,  wavering  between 
intense  excitement  and  utter  prostration,  crotchety,  moody,  con- 
ceited, sensitive  to  sarcasm,  afraid  of  danger  and  despairing  in 
evil  days.      Others  also  might  have  their  weak  hours,  but  not 
many  had  them  in  such  regular   succession,   and   nobody  else 
had  the  misfortune  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  such  authentic 
documents  of  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind.    Cicero  was  cdways 
under  the  sway  of  the  moment  and  therefore  little  qualified  to  be 
a  statesman,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  self-knowledge  to  see  it  or 
resignation  to  act  accordingly.     Hence  the  attempts  he  made  to 
play  a  part  in  politics  served  only  to  lay  bare  his  utter  weakness. 
Here  also  he  was  full  of  good  intentions,  but  he  had  neither  the 
calm  and  acute  judgment  necessary  to  see  the  right  path,  nor  the 
courage  and  perseverance  required  to  follow  it.    Thus  it  happened 
that  he  was  alternately  used  and  then  pushed  aside,  attracted  and 
repelled,  deceived  by  the  weakness  of  his  friends  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversaries,  and  at  last  was  threatened  equally  by  both 
extreme  factions  between  which  he  had  tried  to  steer  his  way. 

1.  For  the  judgment  of  antiquity  see  especially  Asinius  Pollio  in  Sen.  suas.  6, 
24  huius  viri  tot  tantisque  operibus  mansuri  in  omne  ctevum  praedicare  de  ingenio  atque 
industria  aupervacuum  est,  .  .  .  tUinam  moderatius  aecundaa  res  et  fortius  adversas 
ferre  potuisset  /  .  .  .  sed  quando  mortalium  nulli  virttis  perfeda  contigitj  qua  maior 
para  vitae  atque  ingenii  stetit,  ea  iudicandum  de  homine  est.  Further  the  elogium  of 
Velleius  2,  66  NihU  tarn  indignum  illo  tempore  fail  quam  quod  .  .  .  Cicero  pro- 
scn'ptus  eat  ctbscisaque  scelere  Antoni  vox  puhlica  est,  cum  eius  salulem  nemo  defendisset 
qui  per  tot  annos  et  puUicam  civitcUis  et  privatam  civium  de/enderat.  Nihil  tamen 
egisti,  Af.  Antoni  .  .  .  rapuisti  turn  M,  Ciceroni  lucem  soUicitam  el  aelatem  senilem 
.  .  .  ,  famam  vero  gloriamque  factorum  atque  dictorum  adeo  non  abstulisti  ui  auxeris. 
vivU  vivelque  per  omnem  scteculorum  memoriam  .  .  .  cUiusque  e  mundo  genus 
hominum  quam  (jCiceronis  gloria  ex  hominum  memoria  umquamy  cedet.  Quutt.  12, 1, 
16.  A  writing  of  Asinius  Gallus  (§  276, 8)  against  Cicero,  and  the  reply  by  Claudius 
who  was  afterwards  empei-or  (§  286,  2),  and  the  writing  of  Suetonius  against  Didy- 
mos  (§  347,  2). 

2.  In  preceding  centuries  admiration  for  Cicero^s  style  prevented  an  unpre- 
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jndioed  criticism  of  his  character  and  political  career.  Sae,  on  the  other  hand, 
FGaliaxi,  correapondance  in6dite  (Par.  1818),  1,  295  (of.  Bitschl,  op.  8, 701).  This 
was,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  made  up  for  by  WDbumanw,  GE.  6,  411,  who 
criticised  Cicero's  character  on  all  its  sides,  accurately,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  carping 
spirit  and  suppressing  all  extenuating  circumstances.  ThMom msen,  BG.  8  ^,  619  tried, 
if  possible,  to  surpass  Drumann  in  exaggerated  diction  and  unhistoric  bitterness. 

177.  Cicero  possessed,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  power  of 
appropriating  and  assimilating  to  his  own  individuality  foreign 
ideas  and  dressing  them  up  anew  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style. 
Owing  to  this  gift,  he  amplified  Roman  literature  by  introduc- 
ing into  it  several  new  departments  which  had  previously  not 
been  attempted;  he  became  the  creator  of  a  standard  prose, 
which  was  so  rich  and  refined  and  so  eminently  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  that  it  was  impossible  to  surpass  it 
in  subsequent  centuries.  But  the  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
his  productions  tempted  him  to  write  fast  and  too  much,  and 
to  cover  with  a  facile  style  the  want  of  serious  studies  and  real 
learning.  Cicero  succumbed  to  this  temptation  at  least  during 
his  leisure-time  in  709/45  and  710/44.  The  real  business  of  his 
life  Cicero  exhibits  in  his  speeches,  where  indeed  his  talent  shows 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  speeches  were  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  and  generally  edited  subsequent  to  their  delivery. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  this  career  were  utilised 
by  him  in  his  rhetorical  treatises.  His  theoretic  compositions  he 
also  extended  to  other  fields,  first  to  political  science,  then  to 
ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  he  even  attempted 
the  simpler  parts  of  theoretic  philosophy.  Besides  all  this,  his 
extensive  personal  connections  and  the  habit  of  thinking  pen  in 
hand  led  to  a  very  voluminous  correspondence. 

L  Chronological  arrangement  of  Cicero's  principal  writings:  a.  673/81  pro 
Quinctia — 674/80  pro  Eoscio  Amerino.— 684/70  Verrinae.— 685/69  pro  Caecina.— 
688/66  de  imperio  Cn.  PompeL — 691/68  consular  speeches:  de  lege  agraria,  pro 
Babirio,  in  Catilinam,  pro  Murena.— 692/62  pro  Sulla,  p.  Archia.— 695/59  pro 
Flacoo. — 697/57  sq.  orations  post  reditum. — 698/56  pro  Sestio,  in  Vatinium,  pro 
Caelio,  de  proyinciis  cons.,  pro  Balbo.— 699/55  in  Pisonem,  de  oratore.— 700/54  de 
republica,  pro  Plancio,  p. Babirio  Postnmo.— 702/52  pro  Milone, delegibus.— 708/46 
Bmtns,  Paradoxa,  Orator,  pro  Marcello,  p.  Ligario,  partitiones  oratoriae.— 709/45 
pro  Deiotaro,  de  finibns,  Academica,  Tosculanae.— 710/44  de  natura  deorum,  Cato 
maior,  de  divinatione,  de  fato,  topica,  de  optimo  genere  oratorom,  Laelius,  de 
officiia,  Philippioae  I-IV.— 711/48  PhiUppicae  V-XIV. 

2.  ELasoSi  qnid  de  ingenio,  litteris,  poetis  Graec.  Cic  senserit,  Halle  1880. 
£6cH0LLifSTKB,  quld  Cic.  de  poetis  Bom.  iudicaverit,  Halle  1884.  BWubzeb,  de  Cic. 
tragoediae  rom.  iudice,  Czernowitz  1885.     IKubik,  de  Cic.  poetarum  lat.  studiis. 
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Diss.  Vindob.  1,  287.    AKiesslino,  coniectan.  Ill,  iv.     JSchAfleb,  BlfbayrGW.  20, 
285.    CBOAtJSERKT :  §  181,  2. 

3.  ([general  writings  on  Cicero's  diction  (for  the  more  special  see  under  different 
departments  and  works).  Dictionaries :  MNizolii  thesaurus  Cic.  (Brix.  1535),  Has. 
1559 ;  Venet.  1570  aUd  elsewhere,  e.g,  Patav.  1734  (cur.  JFacciolati) ;  Lond.  1820  III. 
Clavis  Cic,  ed.  IAErnesti  (in  his  edition  and  separately,  last  ed.  by  AHEein,  Halle 
1831).  Lex,  Cic.  by  CHRGScHexz,  Lps.  1817  (vol.  18. 19.  of  his  ed.).— EStOrekbubo, 
Materialien  zu  einem  lex.  Cic,  Hildburgh.  1854.  FHeerdeoen,  de  fide  Tulliana  (i.e. 
on  the  word  fides  in  Cic),  Erl.  1876.— EFBOHVTEiif,  d.  Perfectbildd.  auf  vi  bei 
Cicero,  Gera  1874.  OSchOssler,  de  praepp.  ab  ad  ex  ap.  Cic.  usu,  Hannov.  1880 ; 
E.  Lehre  v.  den  Prftpp.  bei  Cic.  (ik  with  Ace),  Hann.  1881.  ChbJakicke,  d.  Verbind. 
der  Substantive  durch  Prftpp.  b.  Cic,  Vienna  1866.  Gbossmann,  de  particula  quidem 
(esp.  in  Cic),  KOnigsb.  1880 ;  de  particulis  ne — quidem,  Allenst.  1884.  Stamx,  d. 
Partikelverb.  et  quidem  bei  Cic.  EOssel  1885.  AKlein,  de  adiectivi  assimulati  ap. 
Cic.  usu,  Bresl.  1879.  HAnz,  Ciceros  Sprachgebr.  in  der  Bez.  des  gemeins.  Pradi- 
kats  bei  mehreren  Subjekten,  Quedlinb.  1884.  FNielandeb,  d.  factitive  Dat.  bei 
Cic,  Krotoschin  1878.  HLieven,  die  consecutio  temporum  d.  Cic,  Eiga  1872. 
AMoTSCHMANN,  doctrinam  de  tempp.  consec  quam  ex})osuit  HLieven  exemplis  Cic. 
oratt.  veram  esse,  Jena  1875.  M  Wetzel,  de  consec  tempp.  Cic,  Gott.  1877.  FHoppe, 
d.  Conjunctiv  der  conjug.  periphr.  act.  usw.  bei  Cic,  Gumbinnen  1879  (cf.  §  189,  5). 
WOGuTscHE,  de  interrogationibus  obliquis  ap.  Cic,  Halle  1885.  JPbiem,  d.  irrealen 
Bedingungssfttze  bei  Cic.  u.  Cfts.,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  261.  WKbiebel,  der  Periodenbau 
bei  Cic.  u.  Liv.,  Prenzl.  1873.  EJWSchuppe,  de  anacoluthis  Cic.,  Berl.  1860. 
KAhlen,  de  subiectis  rei  ap.  Cic  cum  verbis  quae  actionem  significant  coniunctia, 
Upsala  1879.  JTheobald,  de  suinominationis  et  alliterationis  ap.  Cic  usu,  Bonn 
1853. — HGenthk,  de  proverbiis  a  Cic.  adhibitis,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  268. 

4.  The  apparatus  criticus  for  Cicero  (in  ms.)  by  GKyARAirroKi  in  Eavenna: 
CHalm,  Mtinch.  GA.  26  (1848),  2®;  by  HLagomabsini  (more  than  80  vols.,  see 
WvHumboldt's  works  5,  253.  264) ;  qu. :  where  now  preserved  ? — CHalm,  zur  Hss.- 
Kunde  der  cic  Schrr.,  Mttncb.  1850;  EhM.  9,  321;  Jahn's  Arch.  15, 165  and  else- 
where.— JGBaiter,  Phil.  20, 335.  507.  CMFrancken,  ad  Cic  palimpsestos,  Mnemos. 
11,  374. 12,  57.  283.  393.  13,  43.  288.  HDeiter,  de  Cic  cod.  Leid.  118,  Emden  1882; 
de  Cic.  codd.  Vossianis  84  et  86,  Aurich  1885  etc — On  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
Cicero's  works  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  see  PSchwenke,  Phil.  Suppl.  3,  402. — ^For 
details  see  imder  the  separate  works. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  all  the  works :  Venet.  Junt.  1584-87  IV  by  PVictorics. 
Venet.  Aid.,  by  PManutius  1540-46  DC,  A  DLambiso  emend,  et  aucta,  Paris  1566 
IV  and  subsequently.  Cum  notis  varr.  cura  JGKJbabvii,  Amst.  1684  sqq.  XI ;  not 
finished.  Cum  clavi  Cic  ed.  JAErnesti,  Lps.  1737  sqq^  VI ;  last  edition  1820  sqq.  V. 
Cum  delect,  comm.  (stud.  JOliveti),  Par.  1749  IX;  (Jenev.  1743  sqq. — E  rec 
Graevii  (cura  GGabatonii),  Neap.  1777  sqq,  (unfinished),  Eecogn.  ChbGSchCtz, 
Lps.  1814  sqq.  XX. — Eec  JCObelli,  Zttrich  1826-80  IV ;  editio  altera  emendatior, 
cur.  JCOrelli,  JGBaiter,  CHalm,  Zttrich  1845-62  IV;  with  the  ed.  I  (and  II)  as 
vol.  5 :  Cic.  scholiastae,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Eufinus,  CL  Julius  Victor,  Boethius, 
Favonius  Eulogius,  Asconius  Pedianus,  scholia  Bobiensia,  scholiasta  Gronovianus, 
edd.  JCObelli  and  JGBaiteb  1833,  and  as  vol.  6-8  Onomast.  Tullianum,  1886-38 
III. — Cic.  opera  omnia  uno  volumine  ed.  CFAKobbe,  Lpz.'  1850, — Eecogn.  EEx.otz, 
Lpz.'  1863-71  XI  vols,  in  V  partes  (vol.  11 :  index  nominum) ;  recently  revised  by 
CFWMtJLLEB,  Lps.  1878  sqq.,  up  to  the  present  date  there  have  appeared  P.  I  VoL  I 
scripta  rhett.  (rec.  WFriedrich),  P.  II  Vol.  I-in  oratt.,  P.  IV  Vol.  l-III  philos.— 
Edd.  JGBaiteb  et  CLKatseb  (Lps.  1861-69  XI,  in  b.  11  ind.  nom.). 
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177*.  Even  in  his  early  youth  Cicero  made  attempts  in  various 
departments  of  literature.  He  composed,  among  other  poems, 
one  in  trochaic  tetrameters  entitled  Pontics  Q-laukos,  he  trans- 
lated in  the  metre  of  the  original  Aratos'  ^aivofieva^  the  OUovo- 
fjuKo^  of  Xenophon,  and  other  works.  He  even  attempted  theo- 
retical writing,  and  about  the  year  670/84  he  put  together  an 
immature  work  on  rhetoric,  as  it  seems,  after  Hermagoras  and 
Comificius  (§  162).  The  only  two  books  which  he  completed 
treat  of  the  materials  of  oratory,  de  inventicrtie,  and  hence  are 
generally  so  entitled. 

1.  Plut.  Cic  2  i(>pi&ri  TVS  Tpodvfi&repop  ivl  TOii^ruc^r,  koI  ti  roci^/ianor  in  T€uSbt 
airou  8iaati>^eT€u  Udmot  TXavKot  h  rerpafUrfH^  TewotrifUpoif.  Admodum  adoUtcentulua 
(nat.  d.  2,  204)  Cic.  translated  the  ^ait>6fji£pa  of  Aratos ;  after  which,  perhaps  not 
before  694/60  (HJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  G^esch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  299)  he  translated  the 
UpoymoffTiKa  of  the  same  poet.  In  addition  to  detached  fragments  of  both,  which 
are  nearly  aU  to  be  found  as  quotations  in  Cicero  himself,  a  large  fragment  of  the 
Phainomena  (of  480  w.)  has  been  independently  preserved  (esp.  Harl.  647  s.  IX. 
Dresd.  183  s.  X).  The  whole  printed,  e.g.  Baiteh-Kaysbr  11,  96.  CFWMOllkr  4, 
3,  860.  PLM.  1,  8.  The  scholia  on  Cic.  Arat.  preserved  in  the  above-mentioned 
HarL  were  published  by  JYooels,  Crefeld  1884.  87  II.  Cf.  ABeiffbhschbid  ann. 
d.  inst.  archeoL  1862,  108 ;  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1885/86,  11.— Whether  the  other 
poems  of  Cicero  belong  to  his  youth  cannot  be  determined.— GSchOtz,  quaestt. 
crit.  ad  Cic.  Arat.,  Neuruppin  1868. 

2.  Cic.  off.  2,  87  Xenophon  in  eo  libro  qui  Oeeonomieua  inscribitur  quern  noa, 
iria  fere  eteUUe  cum  essemua  qua  ea  tu  nunc  (in  his  twenty-first  year)  e  graeco  in 
latinum  convertimua.  The  translation  was  in  three  books.  Sebv.  Greorg.  1,  4S. 
Macb.  8,  20,  5.  Cf.  Cic  de  sen.  59.  Plin.  NH.  18,  224.  Colum.  12,  praef.  7  and  1, 6. 
Gbll.  15,  5,  8.  HiEBON.  apoL  adv.  Buf.  2,  p.  227  Bas.  and  elsewhere  (LCbeck, 
Hieron.  quoe  noverit  scriptt.  26).  The  remains:  Baitee-Xayseb  11,  50.  CFW 
MCixEB  4,  8,  807.    Quint.  10,  5,  2  vertere  grcteca  in  laiinum    ,    ,    ,    id  Cicero  ipae 

Jrequeniiaaime  prctecipit,  quin  etiam  lihroa  Flatonia  aique  Xenophontia  edidit  hoc 
genMTe  tranalatoa  (cf.  Hi  ebon,  ad  Eus.  chron.  praef.  p.  1, 5  Sch.).  On  the  translations 
of  Platens  Timaeus  und  Protagoras  see  §  186,  9  and  9*. 

8.  De  inventione:  Cic.  de  or.  1,  5  quite  pueria  aut  adoleacentulia  nMa  ex  com- 
'9MtUariolia  noatria  inoohata  (he  left  them  unfinished)  €te  rudia  exciderunt  vix  hac 
4ieiale  digna  et  hoc  uau^  quern  ex  cauaia    ,    .    ,    tot  tantiaque  conaecuti  aumua,    Cf.  1, 
128.    Quint.  8,  6,  60  Cicero  hia  pulcherrimoa  Uloa  de  oratore  lihroa  auhatituit.    The 
MSS.  (in  the  best  of  them  the  title  is  wanting,  the  Wtirzburg  MS.  has  the  subscrip- 
tion explicit  liber  rhdoricae)  call  the  work  Bhetorica,  so  does  Pbiscian  GL.  2,  81. 
•469.  489.  545  {Cicero  in  I  rhetoricon  and  similar  instances).      In  Quintilian  also 
this  title  may  be  discerned,  or  rather  the  title  Bhetorici  which  wan  probably  cur- 
rent as  well  (sc.  libri ;  cf .  Pliny^s  atudioai  III,  see  §  812,  2) :  2, 15,  6  in  rhetoricia, 
quoa  aim  dubio  ipae  non  probed.    8,  1,  20  rhetoricoa  auoe,    8,  5,  14  ex  Cic,  rhetorico  I 
.    .    .    ipae  hoa  libroa  improbat.    8,  6,  50  (Cicero  in  libria  rhetoricia=de  inv.  1, 10) 
and  58  (in  primo  Ciceronia  rhetorico).    Hiebontm.  adv.  Bufin.  1,  p.  187  lege  ad 
Herenmum  Tullii  libroa,  lege  Rhetoricoa  eiua  aut    .    .    .    revolve  tria  volumina  de 
oratore.    Quint.  2, 14,  4  cum  M.  Tulliua  etiam  in  ipaia  librorum  quoa  hac  de  re  (on 
rhetoric)  primum  acripaerat  titulia  graeco  nomine  utatur.     The  appellation  *Ar8 
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rhetorica '  which,  in  accordance  with  a  few  passages  in  it  and  with  Qunrr.  8,  6, 64 
(cf.  besides  Jul.  Vict.  429, 12  H)  AWeidner  has  given  to  the  work  (in  his  ed.  p.  VI) 
is  incorrect ;  and  the  title  *  rhetorice '  (supported  by  AEussner,  Blf bayrGW.  16, 1) 
is  not  satisfactorily  proved. 

4.  Cic.  de  inv.  2,  4  quod  quoniam  nobis  voluntatu  accidU  tU  artem  dic^ndi  per- 
scriberemua^  non  unum  eUiquod  propoauimut  exemplum,  cuius  omnes  partes  .  .  . 
exprimendtie  nobis  necessario  viderentur^  sed  omnibus  unum  in  locum  coctctis  scriptoribus 
quod  quisque  commodissims  praecipere  videbatur  excerpsimus  etc.  Hermagoras  is 
mentioned  1,  8.  12.  16.  97.  Qoint.  8,  6,  59  sunt  vdut  regesiae  in  hos  commentarios 
quos  €uiolescens  deduxereU  scholae,  et  si  qua  est  in  his  culpoy  tradentis  est,  ib.  8,  11, 10. 
18  (in  Hhetoricis  Hermagoram  est  secutus),    FBadeb  p.  18-24. 

5.  By  the  fact  that  Comificius  ad  Herenniom  (§  162)  was  made  use  of,  and  by 
the  passage  in  Cickro^s  de  or.  1,  5  (see  n.  1)  the  date  of  composition  is  pretty  well 
fixed.  BPhilippson,  JJ.  188,  421.  It  is  certain  that  Cicero  himself  published  the 
work  (AEussMEB,  BlfBayrGW.  16,  2).  On  the  employment  of  Comificius  cf. 
IJSpewoel,  BhM.  18,  495.  CLKatsrb,  MOnch.  GA.  1852  no.  59  sqq.  and  Bader  1.1. 6. 
KHoFPMAHN  (§  162, 6).  FEocH  (§  162,  7).  AIUJmkr,  JJ.  119,  831.  Weidner  (pref. 
to  his  ed.  p.  viii)  wrongly  denies  Cicero^s  dependence  on  theBhet.  ad  Her.,  which  he 
takes  to  be  later  than  Cioero^s  work. — PhThielmanit,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
ap.  Comificium  et  in  primis  Cic  libris  (de  inv.  pQuinot  pSBosc.),  Strassb.  1879. 

6.  Commentary  of  Marius  Victorinns  (§  408,  6)  on  the  work.  Excepta  ex 
Grillii  commento  (§  445,  7)  in  Halm,  Bhet.  lat.  min.  p.  596.— On  a  (worthless) 
mediaeval  commentary  by  a  certain  Theodoricus  Brito,  homo  barbaricae  nationis 
on  Cic.  de  inv.  see  PThomas,  M61.  Graux  41.  Cf.  Surinoar,  hist,  schol.  lat.  1,  212. 
BEllis,  Joum.  of  phil.  9,  61. 18,  86.  EBohde,  JJ.  128,  426.  BOchklkr,  BhM.  88, 
687.  89, 168. 

7.  The  best  MSS.  are  those  of  Paris  (7774  A),  Wtlrzburg  and  St.  Gallen  (facsim. 
Chatelain  t.  18),  all  s.  IX :  on  them  see  EStrObel,  Phil.  45,  469.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  later  rhetoricians. — AXinsmater,  varias 
lectt.  ad  Cic.  libr.  I  de  inventione  congessit,  Munich.  1858.  On  a  Wtirzburg  fragm. 
(2,  90-95)  GSchepss,  BlfbayrGW.  28,  482.— Separate  editions :  cum  not  varior.  by 
PBurmakn,  Leid.  1761  (reprinted  by  FLimdemamn,  Lpz.  1828).  Cic.  artis  rhetoricae 
libri  II  rec  AWeidner,  Berl.  1878. — FBader,  de  Cic.  rhett.  libris,  Greifsw.  1869. 
AKmackstedt,  de  Cic  rhetoricorum  libris  ex  rhetoribus  lat.  emendandis  I,  GOtt. 
1878 ;  n  Helmstedt  1874.    Weidner  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  xxii. 

178.  As  a  speaker,  Cicero  had  extraordinary  natural  apti- 
tudes ;  the  extreme  versatility  of  his  mind,  his  lively  imagina- 
tion, his  quick  sensibiUty,  his  uncommon  formal  talent,  his 
inexhaustible  richness  of  expression,  a  felicitous  memory,  the  gift 
of  incisive  and  amusing  wit,  a  splendid  voice  and  impressive 
figure,  all  contributed  to  render  Cicero  an  excellent  orator.  But 
he  himself  did  everything  to  attain  the  very  highest  perfection  : 
it  was  only  after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  theoretical  and 
practical,  that  he  made  his  debut  as  an  orator,  nor  did  he  ever  rest 
and  think  himself  perfect,  but  was  always  working  on,  and  never 
pleaded  a  cause  without  careful  preparation ;  each  success  was  to 
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him  only  a  step  to  another  still  higher  achievement,  and  by  con- 
tinual meditation  and  study  he  kept  himself  fully  prepared  for 
his  task  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Hence  he  succeeded, 
as  is  now  universally  admitted,  in  gaining  a  place  beside  Demos- 
thenes, or  at  all  events  immediately  after  him,  though  he  does 
not  come  up  to  the  moral  earnestness  and  consequent  impres- 
siveness  of  the  Attic  orator.  But  Cicero  surpasses  him  in  variety 
and  splendour,  where  he  is  more  akin  to  the  Asiatic  School  than 
to  the  Attic.  He  commands  such  abundance  of  words  as  some- 
times to  become  diffuse,  though  often,  where  he  is  verbose,  it  is 
to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  arguments.  His  great  strength  lies 
in  his  style ;  it  is  clear,  refined,  concise  and  apt,  perspicuous, 
elegant  and  brilliant.  He  commands  all  moods,  from  playful  jest 
to  tragic  pathos,  but  is  most  successful  in  the  imitation  of  con- 
viction and  feeling,  to  which  he  gave  increased  efficacy  by  his 
fiery  delivery;  hence  he  pleaded  especially  in  criminal  causes. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  his  rhetoric  degenerates  to  a  mere  study  of 
effect,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  words  serves  only  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  thought  and  the  badness  of  the  cause.  It  is  true,  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  causes  he  pleaded,  but  this 
feature  he  shares  with  the  advocates  and  lawyers  of  all  times.  In 
their  general  effect,  we  are  often  dissatisfied  with  his  speeches, 
since  they  are  frequently  deficient  in  acuteness  and  distinctness  ; 
but  we  must  allow  him  to  be  highly  impressive  in  details. 

1.  Cioero^s  description  of  himself  Bnit.  821  cum  propter  adsiduitatem  in  cautsU 
d  induttriam  turn  propter  exquieitiue  et  minime  vulgare  orcUionie  genua  animos  hominum 
ad  me  dicendi  novitate  converteram.  nihil  de  me  dicamj  dicam  de  ceteris^  quorum  nemo 
trot  qui  (like  myself)  videretur  exquisitius  quam  vulgue  hominum  etuduiaae  litteris  quihua 
fona  per/ectae  eloquenticie  continetur ;  nemo  qui  phiioaophiam  .  .  .  iua  civile  .  .  . 
nemoriam  rerum  Romanarum  teneret,  .  .-  .  nemo  qui  breviter  arguteque  induao 
adveraario  laxarei  iudicum  animoa  tUque  a  aeveritate  pauliaper  etd  hilaritatem  riaum^ 
que  tradueerely  nemo  qui  dilatare  poaaet  tUque  a  propria  etc  definita  diaputatione 
homimia  ac  temporia  ad  eommunem  quaeationem  univerai  generia  orationem  traducere, 
nemo  qui  delectandi  gratia  digredi  parumpera  cauaaa^  nemo  qui  ad  iracundiam  magno 
opere  iudieem,  nemo  qui  adflelum  poaaet  adducere^  nemo  qui  animum  eiua  .  .  .  quo- 
eumque  rea  poatularet  impeUere  ;  Cic.  orat.  106  nemo  orator  lam  multa  ne  in  graeco 
quidem  otio  aeripait  quam  multa  aunt  noatra,  eaque  hanc  ipaam  hahent  quam  probo 
vorietatem;  cf.  Quiht.  10,  1,  105-112.  12,  1,  19-21.  12,  10,  12-15.— Quint.  6,  8,  3 
mm  aolum  extra  iudicia  aed  in  ipaia  etiam  orationibua  habitua  eat  (Cic.)  nimiua  risua 
t^edalor.  Cf.  Macbob.  2,  1,  18.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  599.  AHaacke,  de  Cic.  in 
orationibns  f  aoetiis,  Barg  1886. 

2.  FHahd  in  Ersch  and  Gniber's  Encycl.  1,  17,  218.  Drumanit,  GR.  6,  588. 
IFBlass,  die  griech.  Beredsamkeit  (1865)  125.  AHaacke,  de  dispositione  orationum 
Cio,  Barg  1878. 
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8.  A  collection  of  Cicero^s  orations  in  which  each  speech  formed  a  book  by  it- 
self seems  indicated  by  such  citations  as  Char  is.  GL.  1,  868,  28  Cicero  cau$arufn 
decimo  tertio ;  Quint.  5,  10,  98  Cicero  pro  Caecina  .  .  ,  et  alia  in  eodem  libro 
plurima. — On  the  MSS.  of  the  orations  see  the  references  under  each.  CoUective 
MSS.  containing  more  than  one  oration  are  e.g.  the  following :  Vatic-Basilic.  S. 
Petri  H  25  s.  VIII  /  IX  (facsim.  in  Chatelain  t.  26)  contains  Pis.,  Font.,  Flaoc, 
Philipp. ;  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Chat.  t.  28)  contains  pridie  quam  iret  in  exilium 
(§  180,  6),  post  red.  in  sen.,  post  red.  ad  Quir.,  de  domo,  Sest.,  Vatin.,  de  prov. 
cons.,  de  har.  resp.,  Balb.,  Gael. ;  the  same  10  orations  together  with  the  Caesarianae 
(§  179,  41, 1)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brussels  MS.  5845  s.  XII ;  in  the  Monac.  18787 
s.  X  (Chatelaih  t.  27)  Philipp.,  pro  imp.  Pomp.,  Mil.,  Sull.,  Plane,  Caec,  Marc. — 
More  comprehensive  collections  especially  in  the  later  MSS.  e.g.  WolfenbHtteL  205 
8.  XV  (containing  88  speeches ;  Wbampelmeteb,  cod.  W.  collatus,  Hannover  and 
Clausthal  1872-81  VI);  Laur.  48,  25  s.  XV  (Chatelaih  t.  24)  gives  41  speeches; 
Vatic. -Palat.  1525  s.  XV  (Chatelain  t.  25)  contains  most  of  the  speeches,  etc. — The 
speeches,  or  separate  groups  of  them,  were  often  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
earlier  MSS.  (cf.  Niebuhb  on  Cic  pFont.,  Eome  1820,  67 ;  see  §  179,  3,  2),  often 
chronologically  (so  e.g.  in  the  above-mentioned  Paris  7794  and  Bmss.  5845; 
HJoRDAN,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886,  3 ;  cf.  §  295,  2.  874,  5).  Groups  of  speeches 
on  similar  subjects  (VeiTinae,  Catilinariae,  Oaesarianae,  Philippicae)  had  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  from  the  rest. 

4.  On  the  commentary  of  Asconius  see  §  295,  2 ;  the  scholia  Bobiensia  §  295,  4. 
The  so-called  scholiasta  Gronovianus  (see  also  §  177,  5  1. 10)  extant  only  in  the 
Leid.  Voss.  Q.  188  s.  X,  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous  commentaries,  gives 
elucidations  on  Verr.  2,  1,  1-62  (this  is  the  earliest  portion,  about  s.  V,  like  the 
Bobbio-scholia,  §  295,  4);  on  div.  in  Caec;  Verr.  1,  16-20;  Verr.  1,  1-45;  Catil. 
Il-rV;  Lig. ;  Marc;  Deiot. ;  Bosc.  Am.;  de  imp.  Pomp.;  Mil.  ThStawol,  der 
sog.  Gronovscholiast,  Prague  1884.  GLandoraf  on  Cic.  Boec.  p.  8  (§  179,  2.  2). 
MoMMSEN,  BhM.  16,  140.— Other  early  editors  and  commentators  of  Cic.  are  Fronto, 
Flavins  Caper,  Voloacius,  Statilius  Maximus.  Also  Sacer :  see  §  179,  19,  1.  Cf. 
Prise  GL.  3,  816,  2  commenttUores  probcUieeimi  (of  the  orations).— ThStamql,  zur 
Textkritik  der  Scholiasten  cic  Beden,  BhM.  39,  231.  428.  566. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  the  speeches  by  PManutius  ( Ven.  1546  HI),  DLambinus 
(Ven.  1570  lU),  IGGraevius  (cum  nott.  varr.,  Amsterd.  1695-99  HI),  BBjlots  (Lps. 
1835-39  III),  GLoNO,  with  notes,  Lond.  1855-62  IV. 

6.  Selected  speeches  for  the  use  of  schools  e.g.  by  JNMadvio  (12  Speeches 
Copenh.*  1858).  CHalm  (and  GLaubmann)  (18  Beden  erklftrt,  Berl.*-"  1882-86  VH) 
and  others. — Beoent  editions  of  orationee  selectae :  that  of  the  Halle  Waisenhaus 
("  1883  cur.  OHeine)  ;  CHalm  (18  speeches  Berl.  « 1887),  AEberhard  and  W 
HiBscHFELDER  (19  speechcs  Lpz.'  1879,  see  also  AEberhard,  lection.  Tull.  I, 
Lps.  1872).  HNoHL.,  Lpz.  1884  sqq.  HI.— Criticism  on  the  speeches:  Madvio, 
advers.  2, 194.  3,  111,  CALehmamn,  Herm.  14,  212.  451.  621.  15,  348.  567.  WG 
Pluyoers,  Mnemos.  NS.  8,  345.  HXarsten,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)  8.  AWbibheb, 
adw.  TulL,  Dortm.  1885. 

7.  Linguistic  works  on  the  speeches:  HMerouet,  Lexikon  zu  den  Beden  d. 
Cic,  Jena  1873-84  IV.-DBohde  (§  195,  10).  GHatz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  StU.  (d. 
Hendiadys  in  Cics  Beden),  Schweinfurt  1886.  JStraub,  de  tropis  et  figuiis  in 
oratt.  Demosth.  et  Cic,  Aschaffenb.  1883.  ABoschatt,  d.  (Jebr.  der  Parenthesen 
in  Cic's  Beden  u.  rhett.  Schrr.,  Acta  semin.  Erl.  3,  189.    Cf.  §  179, 1, 1. 

8.  Cicero^s  speeches  (all),  translated  by  CNOsiander,  Stuttg.  (Metzler).  Selected 
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speeches  translated  by  GWendt,  Stuttg.  (Metzler,  Klass.  d.  Alt.)  1858 ;  EJenicke, 
Lpz.  (Engelmann)  1^8  sqq. ;  JSiebelis,  Stuttg.  (Hoffmann)  1861  sqq. 

179.  The  extant  speeches  of  Cicero  are  in  chronological  order, 
as  follows : 

1)  pro  Quinctio,  delivered  a.  673/81,  an  action  in  iudicio,  in 
which  Cicero's  client  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  being  the 
accuser,  and  demanded  the  decision  in  his  favour  of  a  previously 
formed  sponsio  praeiudicialis.  The  action  was  only  an  incident 
in  the  main  suit,  concerning  an  accusation  of  debt  against 
Quintius,  founded  on  an  agreement  for  partnership.  Cicero  does 
not  appear  to  have  won  his  cause. 

1.  In  the  earlier  speeches  Cicero  clings  somewhat  narrowly  and  rigidly  to  the     » 
scholastic  rules,  especially  to  the  rhetoric  of  Comificius  (§  162),  while  the  phrase-   ^  '  >" '} 
ology  appears  in  certain  respects  commonplace  as  weU  as  archaican  comparison  ' 
with  Cicero^s  later  and  thoroughly  formed  style.    In  these  speeches  also  he  is  often     / 
very  difi\ise,  for    his  forte  never  lay  in  terseness. — EWOlkflin,  Phil.  84,  142. 
GLakdgbaf,  de  Cic.  elocutione  in  oratt.  pQu.  et  pBosc.  Am.,  Wttrzb.  1878.    H 
Hbllmuth,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic.  prioribus  (from  678/81-685/69)  oratt.» 

Acta  semin.  £rl.  1,  101.  PhThielmann,  see  §  162,  4 ;  by  the  same  writer  stilist. 
Bemerk.  za  den  Jugendwerken  Cic^s,  Blf bayrGW.  16,  202.  352.  Ernst,  de  genere 
dicendi  et  composs.  rhetorica  in  prioribus  Cic  oratt.,  Neuruppin  1885.  Cf.  inf. 
No.  26,  1, 1.  6. 

2.  In  publication,  Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  omitted  the  third  part  of  the 
speech  pQuinctio,  which  dealt  with  a  point  of  inferior  importance ;  cf .  §  44,  7. — 
Bbumahh,  GR.  8,  82.  5,  232.  FLKeller,  Semestria  ad  M.  Tull.  Cic.  1, 1  (Zttr.  1842) ; 
also  Bachofem,  in  Bichter's  Jahrb.  1842,  961,  and  Mommsen,  Zf  AW.  1845,  1086. 
BJEBau,  disput.  juridica  ad  Cic.  pQu.,  Leid.  1825.  JFbei,  der  Bechtsstreit  des 
P.  Quinctius,  Zttr.  1852.  SBenfey,  zur  jurist.  Erkl.  d.  Bede  pro  Q.,  Phil.  10,  126. 
"WOetliko,  Cic.'s  Quinctiana,  z.  Verst&ndnis  u.  zur  rhetor.  Wtirdigung,  Oldenb. 
1.882.    BEIlotz,  adnotatt.  ad  Cic.  or.  Quinct.,  Lps»  1862. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  inconsiderable  fragments  in  the  Turin  Palimpsest, 
«.  rV/V  (see  APetbon,  Cic.  oratt.  p.  Scauro  etc  p.  214,  cf.  §  180,  2)  this  speech  is 
^mly  preserved  in  later  MSS.  s.  XV»,  e.g.  in  the  Bern.  214,  Genev.  101  and  in  the 
IParis  MSS.  ooUated  in  Keller  (n.  2). 

2)  pro  Sex.  Eoscio  Amerino,  a.  674/80,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  charge  of  parricide.  The  cause  was  a  difficult  one 
inasmuch  as  the  real  adversary  was  a  favourite  of  the  dictator 

Sulla,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Cicero  notwithstanding  took  up  the 
«lefence,  as  well  as  his  boldness  toward  Sulla,  combined  with  tact, 

in  conducting  the  case,  told  in  his  favour.     This  speech  also  is 

constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  scholastic  rules,  diffuse  in 

style  and  rhetorically  embellished. 

L  Cic.  Brut.  812.  816.    Orat.  107.    Quiirr.  12,  6,  4.    Dbumakh,  GB.  5,  284. 
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ANiKL,  abundantiam  iuvenilem  in  or.  pB.  A.  apparentem  notavit,  Kempten  1886. 
EWOlfflin,  Phil.  84, 142.    GLandqraf,  see  §  179, 1,  L 

2.  The  oration  was  known  already  to  Petrarch.  AHobtis,  Cic.  nelle  opere  de 
Petr.,  Trieste  1878.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  by  Poggio  (about  1415)  in 
Gallis  together  with  the  pro  Murena  (likewise  the  speeches  pCaec.,  de  leg.  agr.,  in 
Pis.,  pBab.  Post.,  pBab.  perduellionis  reo,  pBosc.  com.) :  accordingly  there  are 
only  late  copies  e.g.  Wolfenbttttel.  205,  Monac.  15784,  Lag.  26,  Laur.  48,  25  (  =  Lag. 
25;  Chatelain  t.  24). — Separate  editions  by  EOsENBRtJooEN  (with  introd.  and 
commentary,  Brunswick  1844),  GWGk>88RAn  (Quedlinb.  1858),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
Beden  I,  Berl.^o  1886),  SKiBSTiaf  (Utr.  1861),  FBichter  (Lps.*  1877  by  AFleckbisem, 
cf.  the  same  JJ.  98,  548).  Published  and  explained,  together  with  the  schoL 
Gronov.,  by  GLandqraf,  Erl.  1884.  A  school  edition  by  the  same  writer,  Gotha 
1882.    EHDoNKiN  (after  Halm),  Lond.*  1882. — Criticism :  AEbbrhard,  lect.  tull.  1 

(1872),  5.      H  W RAMPELME YER,  Cod.  Wolfcub.  2,  XXII. 

3)  pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  according  to  the  ordinary  as- 
sumption delivered  a.  678/76.  The  speech  turns  upon  a  slave 
(Panurgus),  whom  the  prosecutor,  C.  Fannius  Chaerea,  had  sent 
to  Boscius  for  the  purpose  of  histrionic  study,  the  agreement 
being  that  the  profit  anticipated  from  the  art  of  the  slave  should 
be  divided  between  the  master  and  teacher.  But  a  certain 
Flavins,  having  killed  Panurgus,  had  paid  damages  first  to 
Roscius  and  then  to  Fannius,  which  are  now  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two. 

1.  UNTERHOLzinm,  d.  Bede  f.  d.  Scbausp.  B.,  in  Savigny^s  Zeitficbr.  1,  248. 
GFPucHTA,  civilistische  Schriften  (1851)  272.  GEHeimbach,  observatt.  iur.  rom. 
(Lpe.  1884)  la  EHuscHKE  in  Bichter's  krit.  Jahrb.  1840,  481.  MAvBethmaxm- 
HoLLWEG,  rOm.  Civilproz.  2  (Bonn  1865),  804.  JBaron,  Zeitschr.  d.  Savigny-Stift. 
1, 116.  EBuHSTRAT,  ib.  8,  84.  Drumann,  GB.  5,  846,  who  gives  the  date  as  not 
earlier  than  686/68.    See  for  a  different  calculation  Lahdoraf  (§  179,  1, 1),  app.  1. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  speech,  together  with  the  close  of  that  pro  C.  Babirio 
perduellionis  reo  (no.  19),  which  in  the  MS.  found  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2) 
immediately  preceded  it,  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  few  leaves  having  fallen 
out.  See  Baiter-Halm  Cic.  2,  iii. — MSS.  Laur.  48,  25.  Monac  (bibl.  Electoral.  68) 
and  others. — Or.  pB.  G.  ed.,  adnott.  iUustr.  GASchmidt,  Lps.  1839. — Translated 
by  EOsenbrOooen,  in  Jahn^s  Archiv.  11,  554. 

4)  pro  M.  Tullio,  delivered  before  reciperatores  a.  682/72  or 
683/71,  a  suit  in  TuUius'  name  against  a  neighbour  of  his,  a 
veteran  soldier  of  Sulla's,  P.  Fabius,  who  had  destroyed  Tullius' 
country  house  in  the  territory  of  Thurii. 

1.  Tac.  dial.  20  quis  (nunc)  de  exeeptione  et  formula  perpetietur  ilUt  immenaa 
volumina  quite  pro  M.  TuUxo  out  A,  Caecina  legimusf  Gf.  Jul.  Victor  p.  240  Or.= 
419  Halm.  Schol.  Bob.  pMil.  p.  278  Or. — Drumakn  6B.  5,  258  assigns  the  speech 
to  a.  682. 

2.  Preserved  only  in  a  very  incomplete  form  in  two  palimpsests  s.  lY/Y  at 
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Tarin  and  Milan :  first  edited  by  APetbon  and  ABCai,  see  §  180, 2.  See  the  same 
section  for  CBbibb^s  edition. — PhEHuschke^s  text  and  oommentary  in  JGHubchke^s 
anaL  lit.  (Lpe.  1826)  77.  Kellsb,  semestr.  1,  8,  658  (with  a  new  collation  of  the 
palimpsests).  PKbGgeb,  Herm.  5,  146.— CBkikb,  iurispr.  in  Cic.  p.  T.,  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  1  (1826),  214.    FKvSaviohy,  verm.  Schrift.  8,  228. 

5)  Divinatio  (in  Caecilium),  by  which  Cicero  (a.  684/70) 
secured  to  himself  the  right  of  appearing  as  accuser  of  Verres 
(opposing  Hortensius),  in  the  place  of  the  harmless  Q.  Caecilius 
Niger  who  had  been  put  forward  by  Verres ;  and 

6-11)  in  Verrem,  on  account  of  his  exactions  in  his  prae- 
torian province  of  Sicily,  6  speeches  in  two  actiones.  In  the  first  . 
actio  on  the  6th  August  684/70  Cicero  delivered  the  first  oration  j 
as  an  introduction  to  the  prosecution  proper.  After  this  during 
the  nine  days  which  the  case  occupied  he  brought  in  the  counts 
of  the  accusation  one  by  one,  giving  merely  the  heads,  and  letting 
the  witnesses  and  documents  plead  for  themselves.  Then,  when 
the  defendant,  foreseeing  the  adverse  verdict,  had  voluntarily 
gone  into  exile,  Cicero  elaborated  his  rich  materials  in  the  five 
books  of  the  actio  secunda :  de  praetura  urbana,  de  iurisdictione 
Siciliensi,  de  frumento,  de  signis,  de  suppliciis.  In  these  orations, 
which  were  never  actually  delivered,  Cicero  speaks  as  if  Verres 
had  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  second  hearing  (accusatio),  and 
as  if  these  speeches  might  still  influence  the  final  decision.  They 
rank  among  the  finest  of  Cicero's  orations  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  liveliness  and  lucidity  of  the 
exposition. 

1.  Caecilins  (of  Sicily)  was  drtXevBtpiKbt  dt^Opwrott  Iroxof  rtp  lov8ati;'eaf  (Plut. 
Cic  7).  LFaiBDLliroxB,  Sittengesch.^  8, 578.  Hence  Cicero's  witticism :  quid  ludaeo 
eum  verve  f  (Plot.  1.1.). — JWSluiteb,  de  Cic.  div.  in  Caec.,  Leid.  1882. 

2.  Dbumakk,  GB.  5,  268. 827.  P8.-A8con.  p.  97-218  Or.  Schol.  Gbon.  p.  882- 
495  Or.  KOhio,  de  Cic.  in  Verr.  artis  opemm  aestimatore,  Jever  1868.  WGOhlibg, 
de  Cie.  artis  aestimatore,  Halle  1877.  HDegenkolb,  die  lex  Hieronica  .  .  ., 
Beitr.  s.  Erkl.  d.  Yerrinen,  Berl.  1861.  WGPlutoebs,  emendatt.  in  Cic.  Verr.  act. 
II.  L  2  et  8  (Leid.  1865)  and  lectt.  TuU.  (ib.  1856)  p.  8-48.  LSchwabe  (on  Verr. 
IV),  Phil.  80, 811.    KLehbs,  wissensch.  Mon.-Bl.  1878,  45.    CJaooby,  Phil.  41, 178. 

8.  The  most  important  MSS.  of  the  Yerrinae  are  the  Paris  7774  A  s.  IX  (now 
only  lor  b.  4  and  5 :  but  at  one  time  it  contained  all  the  Yerrinae :  EThomas,  rev. 
de  phiL  9,  167.  Facsiiti.  Chatelain  t.  81,  1),  the  Vatican  palimpsest  (Begin.  2077 
a.  IV?  facsim.  Zabosm.  and  Wattenb.  pi.  4.  Chatelain  t.  82),  Paris  7776  s.  XI 
(Chatbulih  t.  81,  2),  Lagom.  29  and  42,  two  WolfenbtLttel  MSS.  (dependent  on  the 
Paris  7774  A ;  on  this  cf .  HMohl,  Herm.  20,  56)  and  others.  A  leaf  of  a  palimpsest 
(s.  m?)  for  Verr.  2, 1,  44-45  in  Turin  (Chatelain  t.  80).  Cf.  NMadvig,  op.  ac.  1, 
a28.  CHalm,  MOnch.  Gel.  Anz.  1858,  no.  29-88.  Notwithstanding  its  age  the 
Vatican  palimpsest  must  be  used  with  caution.   HMeusel,  utri  Verrinarum  codici 
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maior  fides  habenda  sit,  Palimpe.  Vat.  an  Begio  Paris.,  Berl.  1876.  CfWMCllek's 
Cic.  2,  1,  XL. — HKabbaum,  de  auctor.  et  fide  grammaticorum  lat.  in  oonstit.  lect.  in 
Verr.,  Diss.  Hal.  6,  71.— Editions  of  the  Verr.  by  CGZumpt  (Berl.  1831 :  the  text  by 
itself,  ib.  1880),  GLono  (with  a  commentary.  Lend.'  1862).  Separate  editions  of 
b.  II  by  Creuzbr  and  Moskb,  Gott.  1847. — Speech  against  Caecil.  and  against  Verr. 
IV  and  V,  explained  by  CHalm  (ausgew.  Beden  II,  Berl.'  1882).  The  same 
speeches  singly  by  FBichter  and  AEberhabd  (Div.  in  C^aecil.  Lpz.*  1879).  Div. 
and  in  Verr.  act  I  by  WEHkitland  and  HCowie,  Camb.  1877,  the  same  by 
JBKiNG,  Lond.  1887.— B.  IV  and  V  by  EThomas,  Par.  1886.  86.  B.  IV  translated 
from  the  text  of  KLbhbs  by  OPkundtnkr,  KOnigsb.  1879. 

12)  pro  M.  Fonteio,  a.  686/69,  an  actio  repetundarum,  not 
completely  preserved. 

1.  We  owe  the  greater  part  of  what  is  preserved  to  the  Vatic-Basilic,  (see 
§  178,  8).  Niebuhr  (§  180,  2)  added  from  the  palimpe.  Palatine- Vaticanus  24  s.  V 
(Chatelain  t.  82)  new  fragments  of  the  first  part  (see  these  also  in  AMai's  class, 
auct.  2,  868) ;  others  from  a  MS.  s.  XII  in  Gues  near  Treves  have  been  added 
by  JKlein  (cf.  §  180,  2)  p.  57. — On  the  substance  of  the  speech  see  Dbumahi, 
GB.  5,  829.     ABScHNEiDEB,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  Font.,  Lps.  1876. 

/  '^ . "  13)  pro  Caecina,a.  68B/69,  delivered  before  reciperatores,  on 

a  suit  concerning  an  inheritance,  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law 
being  on  Cicero's  side. 

1.  Cic.  orat.  102.  Cf.  Tac.  dial.  20  (above  p.  284, 1.  4  from  the  end).  Quint.  5, 
10,  98.    The  advocate  of  the  defendant  (L.  Aebutius)  was  C.  Piso. 

2.  The  best  MSS. :  Monac.  18787  (Tegemseensis)  s.  XI,  Barolinensis  (Erf  urtensis) 
8.  Xn  (cf.  EWuHDBB,  variae  lectt.  librorum  aliquot  Cic.  ex  ood.  Erfurt.,  Lps.  1827 
p.  87),  fragments  in  the  Turin  palimps.,  see  above  no.  4,  2.~Separate  editions  by 
CAJoRDAN  (Lps.  1847,  supplement  to  this  de  cod.  Tegemseensi,  Lps.  1848).— 
PhEHuschkk  in  JGHuschke's  analect.  lit.  164.  Drumann,  GB.  5,  885.  FLKellkb, 
semestr.  lib.  II  (Zttr.  1848)  and  also  Mommsen,  Zf AW.  1845.  no.  186.  CAJordah 
in  his  prolegg.,  and  for  the  contrary  view  OZetss,  ZfAW.  1848,  865.  AHGZim- 
MEEMANN,  de  A.  Caeciua  (1852),  p.  6.  BKlotz,  adnott.  ad  Cic.  Caecin.,  Lps,  1866. 
67  n.  JNMadvio,  udsigt  of  phiL-hist.  samf.  virksomh.  1878/80, 11.  CMFramckem, 
Mnemos.  9,  245. 

14)  de  imperio  On.  Pompei,  delivered  a.  688/66  when 
Cicero  was  praetor,  in  support  of  the  lex  Manilia.  The  praise  of 
Pompey  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  arrangement  is  scholasti- 
cally  strict,  but  the  style  is  masterly. 

1.  Cic  de  or.  102.  Fromto  p.  221.  Cf.  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  487-442  Or.— MSS. 
are  the  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  13,  2),  then  the  Tegems.  which  is  here  incompleie 
(above  no.  18,  2)  and  to  supplement  it  the  Hildeshemensis  s.  XTTT  (HNohi^  Herm. 
21,  198)  and  others.  Drumann,  GB.  5,  856.  ANikl,  levitatem  et  fallaciam  argu- 
mentationis  in  Cic.  or.  etc.  ostend.,  Kempten  1842.  Bauermeistbr,  Cic  Bede  de 
imp.  P.  nach  ihrem  rhet,  Werte,  Luckau  1861.  Editions  by  CBbnsckb  (Lps.  1884) 
CHalm  (Lps.  1849  and  ausgew  Edn.  I,  Berl.*®  1866),  GWGossrau  (Quedlinb.  1854)* 
FKicuTER  (Lpz.*  1883  by  AEbehhard).  ADeukrling,  Gotha  1884.  ASWilkins 
(after  Halm),  Lond.*  1885. 
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IB)  pro  A.  Cluentio  Habito,  defence  against  a  charge  of 
poisoning,    a.  688/66. 

1.  QuiHT.  2, 17,  21  Cicero  «« ten^aa  cffudiBse  iudieibuB  in  cauaa  Cluentii  gloricUus 
€»t,  Cf.  ib.  4,  5, 11.  6,  5,  9.  11, 1,  61-68.  74.  Apoll.  Sid.  ep.  8, 10  M,  Tullius  .  .  . 
pro  Cluentio  ipse  ae  vicit. — MSS. :  Monac.  15784,  Laur.  48, 12  and  51. 10;  Wolfenbutt. 
205.  Fragments  in  the  Turin  palimpsest. — Editions  by  JClassen,  Bonn  1881, 
WBamsat,  Oxf  .*  1883.  WYFausskt,  Lond.*  1888. — Discussions  of  the  legal  points 
DsuMAMif,  GB.  5,  860.  CNiemeyeb,  der  Prozess  gegen  CL,  Kiel  1871.  CBardt,  zu 
Cics  Cluentiana.  Neuwied  1878.  HNettleship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Lond.  1885)  67. 

16-18)  The  three  speeches  de  lege  agraria  contra  P.  Ser- 
vilium  Bullum,.  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  consular  speeches  (a. 
691/63),  combating  the  immoderate  proposals  of  the  popular  tri- 
bune Servilius  to  appoint  a  (democratic)  committee  of  ten  with 
the  most  extensive  powers  concerning  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  land  in  Italy.  His  proposal  (which  was  also  directed 
against  Pompey)  is  impugned  by  Cicero  apparently  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  The  first  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Jan.  1,  only  the  conclusion  being  extant,  the  second  and  third 
(short)  are  addressed  to  the  people,  while  a  fourth  speech  (like- 
wise short)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

1.  A  summary  of  his  consular  speeches  is  given  by  Cicebo  himself  Att.  2, 1,  8. 
QoiHT.  2, 16,  7. 

2.  Best  MSS.:  Pithoeanus,  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  Erlangens.  88. 
SEbbliiio,  codicis  Lagom.  9  auctoritas  in  oratt.  de  lege  agr.,  cum  mantissa  de 
ood-  Paris.  7774,  Brunswick  1868.— Eec.  et  expl.  AWZumpt,  Berl.  1861  (cf. 
^^^BiCHTSB,  JJ.  87,  251).— Drumann,  GR.  8,  152.  LLanoe,  rOm.  Altert.  8,  281. 
^CoiofsSH,  BG.  8^,  182. — HGGebhabt,  obss.  in  Cic.  de  1.  agr.,  Hof  1851.  HSchwarz, 
-a-nigrwllATiftft.  philol.  (Lps.  1878),  8-24 ;  coniectan.  critt.  in  Cic.  oratt.  (Hirschb.  1888). 
^STKabstbh,  MnemoB.  NS.  6,  288.  482.  Haenicke,  on  Cic^s  speeches  de  lege  agr., 
etettin  1888. 

19)  pro  C.  Rabirio  perduellionis  reo,  a.  691/63. 

1.  Incompletely  preserved  (the  conclusion  is  missing,  see  above  no.  8,  2)  in 
Xate  MSS.  which  rest  upon  Poggio^s  discoveries  see  above  no.  2,  2 ;  in  addition 
IKiebohr  in  1820  published  a  few  fragments  from  a  palimps.  Palatino-Vati- 
«»nu8  (§180,  2). — An  early  commentator  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  211,  20  quod  iudicii 
^fenua  (Babirius  perduell.  reus  is  previously  mentioned)  Scicer  in  eandem  orationem 
Jtfl  l\illii  ah  Horatio  tumptum  ait  etc. — On  this  subject  cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  8*,  169. 
3tLALLiBB,  rev.  hist.  12  (1880),  257.  HWibz,  JJ.  119,  177.  HPutsche,  d.  genus 
Sudicii  der  Bede  Cic  pBab.,  Jena  1881. — Separate  ed.  by  WEHeitlano,  Cambr. 
1882. 

20-23)  The  four  speeches  in  L.  Catilinam,  treating  of  the 
Gatilinarian  conspiracy,  the  first  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Nov.  8.  691/63  and  charging  Catiline  with  his  latest  steps ;   the 
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second,  of  Nov.  9,  informing  the  people  of  the  events  in  the 
Senate  and  of  Catiline's  departure  from  Rome ;  the  third,  of  the 
evening  of  Dec.  3,  acquainting  the  people  with  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Catilinarians  left  at  Eome  and  the  evidence  of  the  letters 
seized  on  the  Allobroges;  the  fourth  pronounced  in  the  Senate 
on  Dec.  5,  and  recommending  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
prisoners. 

1.  On  the  events  themselves  see  esp.  Dbumamn  GB.  5,  877.  EHaoen,  Catilina, 
KOnigsb.  1^4.  Mommseh,  BG.  8«,  175;  Herm.  1,  484.  FBaub  in  the  Progr.  v. 
Buchsweilerl875;  Wttrtt.  Korresp.-Bl.  1870,  24.  198.  252.  LLanoe,  rOm.  Alter- 
tttmer  8  (1871),  216.  CHachtxann,  die  chronol.  Bestimmung  von  Cic.  in  Cat.  I  u. 
II,  Seehausen  1877.  AWeidnbb,  Phil.  Anz.  8.  410.  AWZumpt,  JJ.  Suppl.  vol.  7, 
577  and  esp.  CJohh,  die  Entstehungsgesch.  der  Catilinar.  VerschwOrong,  ibid.  8, 
708.  782 ;  JJ.  181,  841.  JOoobek,  wann  hat  Cic.  in  Cat.  I  u.  II  gehalten  ?  Bndolfs- 
wert  1878.  79  II.  AKChn,  quo  die  Cic.  or.  in  Cat.  I  habuerit,  BresL  18^.— 
EvStebm,  Catil.  u.  d.  Parteikftmpfe  in  Bom  der  Jahre  66-68,  Dorp.  1888. 

2.  FA  Wolf  was  probably  joking  when  he  disputed  the  genuineness  of  one  of 
these  speeches,  though  even  later  on  he  upheld  this  view,  always  ambiguously, 
of  altera  ex  mediis  duabus.  Acting  on  this  hint,  ingenious  writers  insisted  on 
*  demonstrating  ^  the  spuriousness  first  of  or.  2  or  8,  then  of  4,  and  lastly  even  of 
1 !  This  dust-cloud  of  criticism  has  long  since  been  laid.  On  this  question  see 
the  appropriate  observations  of  Dbumann,  GB.  5,  470.  Also  Madvio,  Op.  acad. 
2,  888.  WBlUMLEiN,  Zf  AW.  1888,  66.  EHaoen,  de  Cic.  Catilinariis  ad  .  .  . 
Gottholdium,  KOnigsb.  1851.  Moderate  criticism,  which  does  not  presume  spurious- 
ness on  the  ground  of  any  seeming  or  even  actual  defect,  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
these  speeches  to  Cicero. 

8.  These  orations  are  preserved  in  very  numerous  MSS.,  some  exceedingly 
corrupt ;  among  the  best  are  e.g.  Laur.  45,  2  s.  XrV=Lagom.  62  (CALehmanh, 
Herm.  14,  625.  CFWMOllebs  Cic.  2,  2,  lxiv),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf .  s.  X  (Baiter, 
Phil.  20,  885.  Facsim.  Chatxlain  t.  28,  8),  the  Monacenses  15964  s.  XI  (Chatelaih 
t.  27,  8),  4611  8.  Xn,  7809  s.  Xm.— Editions  by  CBekecke  (Lpx.  1828),  CHauc 
(Ausgew,  Bdn.  Ill,  Berl.i>  1886),  FBichteb  (Lpz.«  1882  by  AEberhard).  KHacht- 
MANN,  Gotha  *  1886.  APasdeba,  Turin  1885.  ASWilkins  (after  Halm  with  many 
additions),  Lond."  1879. 

24)  pro  L.  Murena,  a  successful  defence  of  the  consul  elect 
L.  Licinius  Murena,  who  was  prosecuted  under  the  lex  Tullia 
y  de  ambitu  (Nov.  J691/63).  It  is  not  very  convincing,  but  in- 
genious and  lively,  with  all  sorts  of  witticisms  on  jurisprudence 
and  Stoicism,  representatives  of  which  were  then  Cicero's  oppo- 
nents, Ser.  Sulpicius  Sufus  and  M.  Cato ;  the  speaker  likewise 
cleverly  plays  upon  the  jurors'  dread  of  Catiline  gaining  the 
consulship.  The  speech  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
delivered  in  quite  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  published. 

1.  In  57  only  the  headings  of  the  sections  de  Poitumii  criminibus,  de  Servii 
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adolescenlis  are  given ;  see  §  44,  7.  There  are  also  a  few  accidental  gaps  in  oar 
text  towards  the  end,  e.g.  78.  80.  85. 

2.  QuiHT.  11, 1,  69  sq.  Plut.  Cic.  85.  Dbumann,  GB.  4, 187.  5,  477.  Nikbuhb, 
kL  Schr.  2,  218.  Boot,  de  emendanda  et  explicanda  Cic.  or.  pMur.,  Mnemosyne 
6, 847.  GSoROF,  de  Cic  pM.  or.  comment,  critica.  I,  Potsd.  1861.  Other  critical 
contributions  by  JTCCampe  (JJ.  93,  179)  and  Teuffkl  (ibid.  99,  856.  101,  821. 
103,  264.  504.  723.  105,  668).  LUblichs,  EhM.  83,  153.  CMFbanckek,  Mnemos. 
NS.  5,  295.  JVOlkel,  JJ.  113,  506,  WHEoscheb,  JJ.  131,  377.  AGbumme,  Cic. 
or.  pMur.  dispositio,  Gera  1887. 

8.  The  MSS.,  which  are  of  late  date  throughout,  are  all  derived  from  the  one 
brought  to  Italy  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2).  CHalm,  die  Hss.  zu  Cic.  pMur. 
MCLnch.  SBer.  1861, 1,  437.  On  the  Wolf  enbtttteL  206  see  Wbampelmeteb  (§  178,  8) 
P.  n-IV,  Hannov.  1874-7a— Editions :  Bee.  et  explicavit  AWZumpt,  BerL  1859 
(discussions  concerning  it  between  CHalm  and  AWZumpt  in  the  ZfGW.  14,  881. 
15,  887.  16,  337.  838).  Explained  by  GTischkb  (BerL  1861),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
fidn.  Vn,  BerL*  1888),  HAKoch  (and  GLakdobaf,  Lpz.«  1886),  WEHkitlamd, 
Camb.«  1877.— Translated  by  GWbndt,  Stuttg.  1869. 

26)  pro  P.  (Corn el io)  Sulla,  of  the  year  692/62,  a  successfal 
defence  against  a  charge  of  participation  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy. 

1.  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  859-369  Or.  Gell.  12,  12,  2.— Best  MSS. :  Monac  18787 
(Tegemseensis)  and  Palatino-Vaticanus  1525. — GEJEvebts,  de  Cic  or.  p.  Sylla, 
^ymwegen  1835.  MSetffbbt,  ep.  crit.  ad  C.  Halmium  de  Cic  p.  Sulla  et  Sest.  ' 
orr.,  BerL  l848,  together  with  Halm,  J  J.  55,  30.  CCampe,  Beitr.  zur  Kritik  des 
Cic.  1  (Greiffenberg  1860),  21.— Editions  by  KHFbotscheb  (Lps.  1881 ;  commentary 
1832),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845  and  Ausgew.  Rdn.  VH,  BerL*  1883),  FRichtkb  (and 
OLamdobaf,  Lpz.»  1885),  JSEbid  (Cambr.  1882). 

26)  pro  Archia,  delivered  a.  692/62  in  defence  of  the  con- 
tested citizenship  of  Archias. 

1.  The  speech  abounds  in  declamation  and  its  genuineness  was  questioned  on 
that  ground  by  CWSchbOdbb  (Lpz.  1818),  who  was  opposed  by  FPlatz  (Seebode^s 
krit.  Arch.  1820-22) ;  but  JCWBOchneb  (Schwerin  1889.  1841)  raised  new  doubts, 
which  were  answered  by  JLattmann  (Gott.  1847) ;  yet  why  should  not  Cicero 
haye  indulged  in  declamation  ?  Cf.  IHSchneitheb,  Mnemosyne  5, 115 ;  also  Tac. 
dial.  87  nee  Ciceronem  magnum  oratorem  P.  Quintius  defensua  aut  Liciniut  Archias 
fadufU:  CalUina  et  Milo  et  Verrea  et  Antonius  hanc  iUifamam  cireumdederunt. 

2.  Best  MSS. :  BruxeUensis  (G^emblacensis)  5352  s.  XI /XH  (Facsim.  Chatelaim 
t.  88),  Erfurtensis  s.  XII  (see  above  no.  13,  2). — Editions  by  BStCbbnbubg  (Lps. 
1882.  Lpz.  1839),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Rdn.  m,  BerL"  1886),  FRichteb  (Lpz.«  1884 
by  AEbxbhabd),  £Thomas  (avec  une  nouvelle  collation  de  Gemblac.  etc.),  Paris 
1888.    PThomas,  Mons  1882.    JSBbio,  Cambr.' 1884. 

8.  For  explanations  see  Schol.  Bob.  p.  853-359  Or.  FJacobs  in  Ersch  and 
G ruber's  Allg.  Enc.  I,  5, 137.  Dbumann,  GB.  4, 199.  Schneitheb,  Mnemos.  5, 118. 
CAutbmbibth,  Blfbayr  GW.  8,  322. 

27)  pro  L.  (Valeric)  Flacco,  of  a.  69B/69,  a  successful  de- 
fence against  an  actio  repetundarum  raised  by  D.  Laelius. 

1.  Macbob.  2, 1,  18  pro  L,  Flacco,  quern  repetundarum  reum  ioci  opportunitate 
B.L.  U 
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de  manifeatisaumii  criminibuf  exemit,  is  %ocu9  in  oreUione  non  exaUtl :  mihi  ex  lihr^ 
Furii  Bibaculi  notus  eat. — There  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech  a  lacuna  which 
AMai  has  partially  filled  in  by  the  aid  of  the  scholiasta  Bobiensis  (§  295,  4)  and 
from  a  cod.  Ambros.  (§  180,  2).  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic.  Basilic,  s.  VUI/IX 
(§  178,  8),  which  however  contains  only  §  89-54  (new  collation  ap.  ABeiffeb- 
8CHEID,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1885/86).  Also  Hon.  15784,  Bern.  854.  There  is  no 
extant  MS.  evidence  for  §  75-88 :  according  to  the  account  of  KPeutinger  they 
were  first  printed,  from  a  MS.  which  is  now  lost,  in  the  edition  of  ACratander, 
Basel  1528.  Cf.  Mommsen,  Herm.  18, 160.— WOetlino,  librorum  mss.  Cic.  pFlacoo 
condicio,  Hameln  1872.— Dbumann,  GE.  5,  619.— WGPluygebs,  lect.  tull.  (Leid. 
1856),  44.  CAJoBDAK,  annotatt.  critt.,  Soest  1868.  JFCCampe,  zu  Cic.  p.  FL, 
Progr.  V.  Greiffenberg  1879.  HTKabsten,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  800.  BDabbste,  M6L 
Graux  (Par.  1884)  7. — An  annotated  edition  by  AduMbsnil,  Lpz.  1883. 

28-31)  Four  speeches  post  reditum,  viz.  (28)  oratio  cum 
senatui  gratias  egit ;  (29)  cum  populo  gratias  egit ;  (30)  de  domo 
sua  ad  pontifices,  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  consecration  of 
the  site  of  his  house  by  Clodius  and  his  legal  claim  to  its  restitu- 
tion, all  three  of  September  697/67 ;  (31)  de  haruspicum  responsis, 
of  a.  698/56  and  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  haruspices,  that 
sacred  institutions  were  being  violated,  a  declaration  explained 
by  Clodius  of  Cicero's  house  (as  a  consecrated  site),  bjit  which 
Cicero  applies  to  Clodius  himself. 

1.  The  first  speech  is  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  in 
favour  of  Cicero's  return  (ad  Att.  4, 1,  5).  For  the  third  speech  cf.  ad  Att.  4,  2,  2. 
QuiMT.  10, 1,  28 ;  for  the  fourth  Ascoh.  p.  69  Or.  62,  K.-S.  (de  arusp.  responso) 
and  QuiMT.  5, 11,  42. 

2.  The  second  speech,  ad  Quirites,  cannot  be  proved  genuine  by  external 
arguments,  and  there  are  various  reasons  to  suspect  it  on  internal  grounds. 
MLanoe,  de  Cic.  altera  post  reditum  oratione,  Lpz.  1875;  IwMClleb,  JB.  1874/75, 
1,  689. — The  other  three  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently impugned.  JMarklano  (Bemarks  on  the  epistles  of  Cic.  to  Brutus  etc 
with  a  dissertation  upon  four  orations  ascribed  to  Cic,  Lond.  1745,  cf.  Wolf's 
edition  p.  xlvii)  was  strongly  supported  in  his  doubts  by  FAWolp  (Cic.  quae 
vulgo  feruntur  oratt.  IV  etc.,  Berl.  1801),  whose  views  were  adopted  by  SchtLtz, 
Orelli,  CLKayser  (in  the  edition  by  him  and  Baiter  4,  IX)  and  others.  'Various 
discussions  thereon.  More  recent  literature :  Dbumann,  GB.  2,  800.  811.  GLah- 
METER,  orat.  de  harusp.  resp.  habitae  originem  Tullianam  etc.,  Gdtt.  1849; 
WHoFFMANN,  de  fide  et  auctor.  orat.  Cic.  de  har.  resp..  Burg  1878  (in  answer  to 
the  arguments  for  spuriousness  advanced  by  SPPompb  van  Mebrdervoobt,  ad  or. 
q.  Cic.  fertur  de  har.  resp.,  Leid.  1850).  ADietzsch,  tlber  die  Halmsche  Ausgabe 
der  Beden  Ciceros  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  ftir  die  Untersuchung  der  angefochtenen 
Beden,  BhM.  12,  529.  CHOGbotenfeldt,  de  or.  Cic.  did  domo  inventione  et  dis- 
positione,  Helsingf.  1879.  CBCck,  de  Cic  or.  de  domo,  Munich.  1881. — LLanob, 
spicil.  in  Cic  de  domo,  Lps.  1880.    HJoroan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886. 

8.  The  best  MS.  is  the  Parisinus  7794  s.  IX  (see  concerning  it  CHalm,  BhM. 
9,  821),  also  Erlang.  88  BruxeU.  5S45  s.  XU.--.HWAaNBB,  Cic  or.  post  red.  in 
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senatu  rec,  scripturae  var.  adiecit,  prolegomenis  instraxit,  annotationibus  .  .  . 
explanavit,  defendit,  Lps.  s.  a.  (1858). — Criticism:  HTKabsten,  Muemos.  NS. 
7,  399. 

32)  pro  P.  Sestio,  of  March  698/56,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  suit  de  vi,  in  which  Cicero  avails  himself  of  all  the 
resources  of  oratory.  The  orator  speaks,  however,  at  greater 
length  of  himself  and  the  aristocratic  party  than  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  accused. 

1.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4,  1  Settius  nosUr  absolutus  est  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Mart.y  et  ,  .  , 
omnibus  sententiis  ahsdluttis  est,  ,  ,  .  scito  nos  in  eo  iudicio  eonsectUos  esse  ut  omnium 
ynUissimi  videremur.  nam  de/endendo  et  moroso  homini  cumuhUissime  satis  fecimus 
et  ,  ,  ,  Vatinium  .  .  .  concidimus, — Schol.  Bob.  p.  291-818  Or.  JNMadvig, 
op.  ac  1,  411.  524.  Dbumann,  GB.  5,  664.  ASWesbnuebo,  obss.  in  or.  S.,  Viborg 
1837.  CFHebmann,  vindiciae  lect.  Bern,  in  Cic.  Seat.,  Gott.  1852.  WPaul,  ZfGW. 
28,  806.  HPbobst,  JJ.  97,  851.  HWbampelmeveb,  libromm  mss.  qui  Cic.  orr.  p. 
Best,  et  pro  Gael,  continent  ratio,  Gott,  1868 ;  Cod.  Wolfenb.  2  (1874),  p.  xxix. 
LUblichs,  BhM.  88, 150.  EOppenbiedeb,  zu  Cic.  pSest.,  Augsb.  1877.  EObtmann, 
ZfGW.  38,  417.  MHebtz,  z.  Krit.  v.  Cic.  pSest.,  JJ.  Suppl.  18,  88.  OKimmio, 
de  Seetianae  interpolatt.,  Heidelb.  1882.  LBoebsch,  rev.  de  Tinstr.  publ.  Beige 
1888,  2^. 

2.  Chief  MS. :  the  Paris.  7794  s.  IX,  also  Bruxell.  6845  s.  XII.  Monac.  16784 
and  others.  Editions  by  OMMOlleb  (KOslin  '  1881),  JCWLotzbeck  (Baireuth  1829, 
with  p.  leg.  Man.),  Obelli  (with  p.  Cael.,  Ztir.  1882,  also  prefixed  to  the  ZUrich 
Lectionskatal.  1834  and  Heidelb.  1885),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845,  also  Ausgew.  Bdn.  lY, 
Berl.«  1886),  HAKoch  (Lpz.*  1877  by  AEbebhabd).  BBoutebwek,  Gotha  1888. 
HAHoLOKN,  Lond.  1888. 

33)  (Interrogatio)  in  P.  Vatinium  testem,  connected  with 
the  suit  against  Sestius,  in  which  Yatinius  had  been  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution.     This  speech  was  also  successful. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  2,  4, 1  (see  no.  82, 1).  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815-324  Or.  Dbumann 
6E.  5,  682. — The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  for  the  pro  Sestio.— Edition  by  CHalm, 
Lps.  1846.    Cf.  JNMadvig,  op.  acad.  1,  508. 

34)  pro  M.  Gaelic  (§  209,  6),  of  a.  698/56,  full  of  esprit  and 
cutting  witticisms,  especially  against  the  real  prosecutrix,  the 
ill-famed  Clodia ;  a  speech  of  much  importance  for  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  morals. 

1.  MSS. :  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Facsim.  Chatklain  t.  23),  Erfurt.,  Bruxell.  5345, 
Harleian.  4927  (coUated  by  EBIhbens,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  33),  aU  s.  XU :  for  certain 
passages  cf.  besides  the  Milan  and  Turin  palimpsests,  see  §  180,  2.— LSchwabe, 
quaestt.  CatnU.  63.  66.  JNMadviq,  op.  acad.  1, 375.  ASWksenbebo,  krit.  Bemaerk. 
til  Cics  Cael.,  Viborg  1836.  HWbampelmeteb  (see  no.  32,  1  and  §  178,  3). 
WOiTLiHO,  libromm  mss.  Cic.  or  p.  C.  .  .  condicio  .  ,  eiusdem  Caelianae  virtutes 
et  vitia,  GU)tt.  1868.  CBabwes,  quaest.  tull.  spec.  I  ad  Cael.  or.  spectans,  Gott.  1868. 
CMFbahcken,  Mnemos.  8,  201.    FSchOll,  BhM.  35,  542.    Bahbens  1.1. 
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35)  De  provinciis  consularibus,  delivered  about  the  end 
of  May  698/66,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  the  gover- 
norship of  Q-aul  for  Caesar. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84.— Dbumanit,  GR.  5,  706.  Mommsew,  EG.  8«,  328.  Madvio, 
op.  2, 1.  EMOller,  Einleit.  za  Gic  de  pr.  oons.,  Kattowitz  1886.— Explained  by 
GTiscHEB,  Berl.  1861. 

36)  pro  L.  (Cornelio)  Balbo,  of  a.  698/66,  the  defence  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar  (and  Pompey)  against  the  charge  of 
arrogation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84. — Madvio,  op.  2, 18.  WPaul,  stud.  Cioeroniana,  Berl. 
1875f  EJuLLiEN,  ^ude  sur  Cic.  pBalbo,  Lyon  1881 ;  de  L.  Com.  Balbo,  Paris  1886. 
JHocHE,  de  L.  Coraelio  Balbo  p.  I,  Bossleben  1882.  AGasqct,  de  Cic  pBalbo 
oratione  sive  de  civitatis  jure  ex  Cic  libris,  Paris  1886. — Edition  by  JSBeid, 
Cambr.  1879. 

37)  In  L.  (Calpurnium)  Pisonem,  of  a.  699/66,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  a  speech  of  monstrous  vehemence. 

1.  AflooN.  p.  1-17  Or.  1-15  K.-S.  The  oommencement  has  been  lost.  Eleven 
fragments  of  it  were  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS.  at  Cues  (see  above 
no.  12, 1),  by  JKleiw,  d.  Hs.de8Nic  C.  (Berlin  1866)  49.  Only  incomplete  versions 
of  the  correct  text  of  the  speech  have  been  preserved  in  the  Turin  palimpsest  and 
the  cod.  Vatic.  Basilican.  (§  178,  8)  s.  VIII;  the  latter  however  only  contains 
§  82-74  together  with  a  few  old  scholia  (published  by  ABeifferbchbid,  Bresl.  ind. 
schol.  1885/86, 10) ;  the  more  complete  MSS.  e.g.  Monac  15784,  the  Erfurtensis  etc, 
show  a  great  deterioration,  embodying  numerous  glosses. 

2.  Dbumann,  GB.  6, 4.  CMFbaeckbh  Mnemos.  12,  61.  JBake,  schol.  hypomn. 
4,298. 

38)  pro  Cn.  Plancio,  of  a.  700/54,  against  a  charge  of 
bribery. 

1.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  253-278  Or.— Manuscripts :  Monac.  17787  (Tegemseensis), 
Erfurtensis.— Drumann,  GR.  6,  45.— HKbil,  obss.  in  Plane,  Erl.  1864.  CCampe, 
JJ.  95,  265.— Editions  by  GGaeatoni,  Bologna  1815,  EWundbb,  Lps.  1830,  EKOpke, 
Lpz.'  1887  (by  GLakdgeaf),  HAHolden,  Lond.  1881,  GBBohino,  Turin  1887. 

39)  pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  the  defence  (probably  unsuc- 
cessful) of  a  partisan  of  Caesar  against  a  well  founded  charge  of 
extortions,  a.  700/64. 

1.  Quint.  8,  6, 11.  4,  2, 10.  Cf.  Suet.  Qaud.  16.— All  the  MSS.  (e.g.  Monac. 
15784,  Ambroe.  C  121  inf.)  are  derived  from  that  brought  from  Italy  }aj  Poggio, 
and  are  therefore  late  and  untrustworthy. — Deumann,  GB.  6,  71.  CHalm,  tiber 
Ciceros  Bede  pro  B.P.,  Abh.  d.  MOnch.  Ak.  7,  8,  621.  BtenBbink,  PhiL  11,  92 ; 
Mnemos.  NS.  2,  80. 

40)  pro  T.  Milone  on  the  murder  of  Clodius,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Milo,  a.  702/52.    It 
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is  not,  however,  the  speech  actually  delivered  (which  was  not 
snccessftil),  but  a  subsequent  revision  of  it,  a  real  masterpiece  of 
oratorical  art. 

1.  AsooN.  p.  31-65  Or.  26-49  C.-S.  (ed.  iU.  Frotscher,  Freiberg  1845).  Quint. 
6,  5,  10.  10,  5,  20.  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  275-290.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  443  sq.  Cf.  below 
§210,2  ad  fin.  and  §268,  6,-Chief  MS8.:  Monac.  18787  (Tegemseensis^  Facsim. 
Chatelain  t.  27),  Erfurtensis  (from  this  WFbeumd,  Bresl.  1888  published  the 
speech  pMil.  in  a  lithographic  facsimile) ;  also  for  some  passages  the  Turin, 
palimpsest  is  important.  Editions  by  EOsenbrOgoen  (*Hamb.  1872  by  HWirz), 
CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bed.  V,  Berl.»  1885),  J.  and  AWageseb  (Mons  «  1876),  FRichteb 
(Lpz.»1881by  AEbebhard).  RBouterwek,  Gotha  1887.  JSPurton,  CamK1877.— 
Translated  into  Greek  by  WBibkleb,  Stuttgart  1860. 

2,  AFGCuBTH,  de  artificiosa  forma  or.  p.  M.,  Berh  1888.    LSpengel,  Zf  AW . 
1843,  432.     HMkusbuboer,  qua  tenus  Cic  in  or.  pMil^  observaverit  praecepta 
rhetorica,  Ried  1882.— CWex,  zu  Cic.  p.  M.,  JJ.  83,  207.    LLanoe,  obss.  ad  Cic.  or  . 
MiL,  Giessen  1864.  65  IL 

8.  The  speech  as  actually  delivered  had  also  been  preserved.  Ascon.  36,  24 
Or.  42,  21  K.-S.  manel  ilia  qwtque  excepta  (by  short-hand  writero)  eiua  oreUio. 
QuiHT.  4,  3,  17.  Schol.  Bob.  276, 10  et  extat  (zliu$  (Ciceronis)  pr<uterea  liber  actarum 
pro  Milone,  A  fragment  of  this  first  speech  occurs  ap.  Quint.  9,  2,  54  and  Schol. 
Bob.  846, 18.    UGaumitz,  za  den  Bobienser  Cic.-S<^olien,  Dresd.  1884, 1. 

41)  pro  M.  Marcello,  a.  708/46,  addressed  to  Caesar  in  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  an  old  adversary 
of  his  (§  202,  6). 

1.  The  three  speeches  pMarc.  Lig.  Deiot.  were  even  in  ancient  times  cou^ded 
together  as  ^*  Caesarianae  "  ;  see  Non.  487,  9  M,  TwUiua  in  Cctetarianis  (=pMarc.  2). 
SssY.  Aen.  11,  488  Cicero  in  Caeearianie  ( ==  pDeiot.  12).  Prob.  GL.  4,  27,  18 
Cicero  .  .  ,  in  Cciesarianie  (=  pDeiot.  41)  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  speech  pMarc.  also,  in  spite  of  quotations  and  other  evidence,  has  not 
escaped  the  attacks  of  scepticism.  FA  Wolf  in  particular  has  expended  all  his 
ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  speech  is  bad  (which  must  be  granted) 
and  therefore  not  Ciceronian ;  see  the  pref.  to  his  edition  (BerL  1802).  CLKatbes 
(in  his  and  Baiter's  edition  of  Cicero  5,  viii)  concurred  with  Wolf.  Becent  answers 
to  Wolf  FHahue,  orat.  pMarc  defendit,  Jena  1876  (also  IwMCller,  JB.  1877,  2, 
248)  and  HSchwajtke,  de  Cic.  quae  fertur  or.  pMarc.,  Erl.  1886. 

8.  Schol.  Ambr.  p.  847  sq.  Schol.  Gromov.  p.  418  sqq.  Or.  Druhann,  GB.  6, 
262. — Manuacriptfl :  Bruzellensis  5845  (Gtemblacensis),  Erfurtensis,  Ambroe.  C  29 
inf.  8.  X.  Admont.  888  s.  XII  (collation  by  MPetschenio,  ZfoG.  84, 1).— Explained 
(together  with  Lig^.  and  Deiot.)  by  FBichtbr  (Lpz.  ^  1886  by  AEbbrhard). 

42)  pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  public  intercession  with  Caesar  in 
favour  of  this  exiled  partisan  of  Pompey,  a.  708/46. 

1.  CGuTTMAMN,  de  earum  quae  vocantur  Caesarianae  orationum  Tullian.  genere 
dicendi,  Greifsw.  1888,  attempts  (following  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  12,  832)  to  show 
that  Cicero  in  the  speech  pro  Marcello  before  Caesar  poses  as  an  Asiatic,  but  in  the 
speeches  pLig.  and  pDeiot.  as  an  Atticist  (pr.  67  supr),  out  of  consideration  for  Caesar ! 
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2.  ScHOL.  Ambbos.  p.  371  sq.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  414  sqq.  Or. — TheMSS.  as  for  no. 
41,  8.-rEditions  by  AFSoldan  (Hanau  1839),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Rdn.  V,  Berl. »  1885), 
FBicHTER  (see  no.  41, 8).— Translation  with  notes  by  HKbatz,  Stnttg.  1869.  Criti- 
cism :  H Jordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886,  8^ 

43)  pro  rege  Deiotaro,  in  defence  of  the  king  of  Gralatia  of 
that  name  against  the  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  Caesar, 
delivered  at  Caesar's  residence,  October  709/46. 

1.  ScHOL.  AjfBR.  p.  872.  ScHOL.  Gron.  p.  421  sqq.  Or. — MSS.  as  for  no.  41,  8, 
and  in  addition  the  Gndian.  385  s.  X  in  Wolfenbtittel. — Editions  by  KHFrotscher 
(Lps.  1835),  AJ'SoLDAN  (Hanau  1836),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bdn.  Y,  BerL  •  1885), 
FBiCHTER  (see  no.  41,  2). 

44-67)  InM.  Antonium  orationum  Philippicarum,  libri 
XIV,  of  the  years  710/44  and  711/43.  In  the  first  (2  Sept.  710/44) 
the  speaker  endeavours  to  justify  his  long  absence  from  the  stage 
of  political  life  and  complains  of  a  recent  attack  on  the  part  of 
his  *  friend '  M.  Antony.  When  Antony  had  been  roused  by  this, 
on  19  Sept.,  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  attacked 
the  whole  political  career  of  Cicero  (who  was,  however,  absent), 
the  orator  wrote  a  reply  in  the  form  of  an  answer  returned  on 
the  spot,  but  which  was  not  published  until  after  Antony's 
departure  from  Rome — the  second  Philippica.  In  the  third 
(Dec.  20),  he  recommends  that  the  Senate  should  award  special 
praise  to  D.  Brutus  and  Octavianus  for  resisting  the  consul, 
M.  Antony,  and  this  having  been  obtained,  Cicero  the  same 
evening  announced  the  resolution  to  the  people,  in  the  fourth 
speech.  The  fifth  speech  (1  Jan.  711/43)  has  for  its  purpose  to 
recommend  the  award  of  special  honours  to  those  adversaries  of 
M.  Antony  and  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  first 
half  of  this  prosposal  having  been  passed  on  4  Jan.,  but  an  attempt 
at  mediation  being  contemplated  in  the  place  of  the  second  half, 
Cicero  announced  this  to  the  people  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
sixth  speech.  The  seventh  (end  of  Jan.)  is  intended  again  to 
urge  the  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  M.  Antony,  and  in 
the  eighth  (beginning  of  February)  he  blames  the  adoption  of 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise  after  that  attempt  had  failed,  and 
puts  forth  positive  proposals  of  his  own.  In  the  ninth  he  again 
attacks  M.  Antony  and  advocates  special  distinctions  and  honours 
to  be  awarded  to  Ser.  Sulpicius.  In  the  tenth  speech  (end  of 
Feb.  at  latest)  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  measures  taken 
by  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  recommended.  The 
eleventh  (middle  of  March  711/43)  is  an  unsuccessful  argument 
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in  favour  of  committing  the  punishment  of  Dolabella  (who  had 
executed  C.  Trebonius,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar)  to  C.  Cassius, 
himself  one  of  the  assassins.  In  the  twelfth,  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  preceding,  Cicero  attempts  to  prevent 
the  second  embassy  to  M.  Antony  (which  had  been  decided  on) 
and  to  free  himself  from  all  share  in  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
(20  March  711/43)  he  defends  his  warhke  policy  against  the 
peaceful  counsels  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Munatius  Plancus.  In  the 
fourteenth*  and  last  (22  April  711/43)  he  recommends  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
over  M.  Antony  near  Forum  Gallorum,  and  honours  to  the 
victorious  generals.  The  tone  of  these  Philippics  is  angry,  and 
the  lively,  impassioned  language  does  not  eschew  strong  and 
coarse  expressions. 

1.  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic.-Basilican.  H  25  s.  IX  (§  178,  8)  (PDeycks,  de 
Cia  Philippic,  oratt.  cod.  Vatic,  Mttnater  1844),  next  Monac.  8787  (Tegemseensis) 
8.  XI  and  others.  On  a  Phil.  MS.  in  Cheltenham  GNutt,  Academy  no.  679,  832.— 
Editions  of  the  Phil. :  by  GGWernsdorf  (Lps  1821  sq.  11 ;  verb.  Text  ib.  1825), 
by  JBKiKO,  •  Oxf .  1877 ;  the  second  (which  is  especially  famous,  luv.  10,  125) 
published  separately  by  Wernsdorf  (with  a  translation,  Lpz.  1815),  JGantbelle 
Par.  •  1882,  GLanson,  Par.  1881,  AEPeskett,  Cambr.  1887.  The  first  and  second 
explained  by  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Edn.  VI,  Berl.  •  1881)  and  HAKoch  (Lpz. «  1879  by 
AEbekhard).  The  second,  edited  after  Halm,  with  corrections  and  additions,  by 
JEBMatob,  Lond.  •  1878. 

2.  JMiTTEBMATB,  Bcitr.  zur  £rk].  der  ersten  phil.  B.  (Aschaffenb.  1841) ;  to  the 
second  (ib.  1848.  45).  CGampb,  Phil.  10,  627 ;  JJ.  91,  16B.  Against  AKrause's 
doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  speech  (Cic.  Phil.  IVexpl.  et  Ciceroni 
derogavit,  Berl.  1889,  and  Jahn's  Archiv  18,  297)  see  CAJordan,  ZfAW.  1840,  611. 
Schuster,  vindiciae  Cic.  or.  Phil,  quartae,  LUneb.  1851  sq.  SChrSchirlttz,  Cic. 
PhiL  nona,  V^etzlar  1844.  On  the  chronology  0£Schmidt,  de  epist.  Cassian. 
25.  27.  84.  Criticism :  CGCobet,  Mnemos.  NS.  7, 118.  ThGomperz,  Wien.  Studd. 
2,  148. — OHauschild,  de  sermonis  proprietatt.  in  Cic.  oratt.  Phil.,  Diss.  Halens. 
6,228. 

180.  Besides  these  57  speeches  we  possess  fragments  of  about 
20  more,  and  we  know  the  titles  of  30  others  delivered  by  Cicero. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  laudations  which  were 
published,  but  never  pronounced,  viz.  of  Caesar  (a.  698/66),  Cato 
the  Younger  (a.  708/46)  and  his  sister  Porcia  (a.  703/61). 

1.  Important  fragments  have  been  preserved  :  a)  of  the  two  Comelianae  (pro 
C.  Comelio  de  maiestate,  a.  689/65,  see  Ascon.  p.  56-^1  Or.  50-72  K.-S.  and  Quint. 
8,  8,  8 ;  of.  6,  5, 10.  10,  5, 13.  BGBeck,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  C.  Comelio  orationes, 
Lps.  1877) ;  b)  of  the  oratio  in  toga  Candida,  a.  690/64  delivered  in  the  Senate,  cf . 
BOcHELEB,  Q.  Cic.  p.  9.  PK(yT8CHAU,  de  Cic.  or.  in  toga  Candida,  Lps.  1881 ;  in  the 
time  of  Asoonius  (p.  84  K.-S.)  there  were  in  circulation  answers  to  this  speech  of 
Cicero,  whioh  had  been  forged  by  his  enemies  in  the  name  of  Catiline  and  An- 
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tony ;  c)  of  the  speech  pro  Aemilio  ScaTirO|  a.  700/54,  see  Dbumakn,  GB.  6,  86. 
AscoN.  p.  18-80  Or.  16-25  K.-S.  Sch'ol.  Bob.  p.  878-876  Or.  HGaumitz,  de 
Scauri  caussa  repetiindarum  et  de  Cic.  pScauro,  Lpz.  Stud.  2,  249.  Criticism : 
CMFbanckem,  Muemoe.  NS.  ll,  875 ;  d)  in  Clodium  et  Curionem ;  BGBeck,  £inl. 
u.  Dispoe.  zu  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Our.,  Zwickau  1886. 

2.  The  principal  MSS.  of  the  fragments  of  orations  are :  Ambros.  B  57  snp.  s. 
V.  palimps.  (facsim.  Chatelain  t.  29,  1),  Taurinensis  A  U  2  (Chatelain  t.  29, 
2),  Yatic.-Palat.  24  s.  Y  (Chatel.  t.  82,  2). — Collective  editions  of  the  fragments  of 
some  of  the  speeches :  Sex  orationum  partes  ineditae,  ed.  AMai,  Milan^  1817  ;  Auc- 
tor.  class.  2,  277.  Oratt.  p.  Fonteio  et  C.  Babir.  fragmenta  ed.  BGNiebuhb,  Bome 
1820.  Oratt.  p.  Scaur.,  Tull.  et  in  Clod,  fragmenta  inedita  ed.'  APetron,  Stuttg. 
1824  (with  commentatio  de  biblioth.  Bobiensi  by  APeyrov,  p.  iii ;  inventarium 
librorum  monasterii  S.  Columbani  de  Bobio,  p.  1,  and  annotationes  on  it,  p.  70). 
Oratt.  p.  TuU.,  in  Clod.,  p.  Scauro,  p.  Flacco  fragmenta  ined.  coII.CBeieb,  Lps.  18^, 
with  Indd.  (edited  by  GHebtel),  Lpz.  1881.  JKleim,  lib.  eine  Handschr.  des 
Nik.  v.  Cues  nebst  ungedruckten  Fragm.  Cic.  Beden,  Berl.  1866. — The  fragments 
of  the  speeches  in  the  complete  editions  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kaysee  11, 1  and  in  CFW 
MClleb  4,  8,  281.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Erg&nzung  der  cic.  Fragmente, 
Mtinch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1.  FBelin,  de  Cic.  Orationum  deperditarum  fragmentis, 
Par.  1875.— List  of  the  speeches  of  which  there  are  no  fragments  extant  e.g.  in 
CFWM0LLEB  4, 8,  289. 

8.  Sketches  and  schemes  of  speeches  by  Cicero  were  publi^ed  from  his  pajyers 
by  his  freedman  Tiro.  Quint.  10,  7,  80  quodfecisae  M,  Tullium  commentariu  ipaiut 
apparet.  ib.  81  Ciceronia  ad  prcteaena  modo  tempua  aptatoa  (commerUarioa)  libertu*  Tiro 
contretxit.  Cf .  ib.  4, 1, 69  Cicero  pro  Scauro  ambitus  reo^  qiumc  causa  est  in  commentariis 
(nam  bis  eundem  defendit),  prosopopoeia  .  .  utitur.  Hiebonym.  apol.ad  Bufin.  2,469 
Vail,  (in  commentariis  causarum^  pro  Ga&tnto).    CFWMClleb's  Cic.  4,  8,  291. 

'7 ',  4.  For  Cicero^s  laudatio  Caesaris  see  ad  Att.  4,  5 ;  for  his  laudatio  Porciae  ib. 

18, 87,  8.  18,  48,  2w— ad  *Q.  fr.  8,  8, 5  Serrani  Domestici  filii  funus  perluctuosum/uit  a. 
d.  VIII  KaL  Dec,  (J.  700/54),  laudavit  pater  scripto  meo, 

5.  Plut.  Caes.  54  (ypayfft  KiK4pu^  iyicu/uoy  KienwoSt  ifOfUL  r^  \&y(fi  O^fiewos  Karoyrcu 
FSchnkideb,  de  Ciceronis  Catone  minore,  Zf  AW.  1887,  Nr.  140.  CGOttling,  de  Cic 
laudatione  Catonis  et  de  Caesaris  Anticatonibus,  op.  158.  Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  67. 
CFWMOlleb  4,  8,  827.  The  contents  of  this  laudation  of  Cato  gave  some  offence 
to  Caesar  (ad  Att.  12, 40, 1.  18,  27,  1),  though  he  fully  admitted  its  excellence  in 
point  of  form  (ib.  18,  46,  2) ;  he  therefore  caused  Hirtius  to  write  a  reply  and  even 
wrote  an  Anticato  himself  (see  §  195,  7).  M.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
Cicero^s  treatise  somewhat  cold  and  narrow  in  spirit,  Cicero  (from  prudential 
motives)  having  confined  himself  to  Cato^s  private  character ;  hence  he  too  (beg. 
of  709/45)  wrote  a  Cato  (§  210,  2.  ad  fin.)* 

6.  The  spurious  speech  pridie  qnam  in  exilium  iret  (extant  in  very  good  M8S. 
e.g.  the  Paris,  7794,  Brux.  5845,  Erfurt.)  see  e.g.  in  Baitbb-Kayseb  11, 156,  and  in 
CFW  MOlleb  4, 8, 425.  On  the  supposititious  speeches  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  against 
each  other,  see  below  §  205,  6.  The  speech  which  Cabsius  Dio  44,  2d-88  attributes 
to  Cic.  was  (to  judge  from  its  contents)  written  by  the  historian  himself ;  FStbau- 
jdEB,  de  Cic.  q.  f .  or.  ap.  Cass.  Dion.,  Chemnitz  1872. 

181.  In  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  Cicero  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks.      After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  his  youth,  in  his 
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mature  age  he  wrote  original  works  on  rhetoric,  not  in  order  to 
develope  the  theory  of  it,  but  to  show  his  own  position  in  the 
history  of  Boman  oratory  and  defend  his  style  against  his  adver- 
saries. Here  he  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  principal  doctrines 
in  popular  form.  In  his  opposition  to  the  barren  schematism  of 
scholastic  rhetoric,  Cicero  even  drifted  into  the  extreme  of  mere 
empiricism  and  frequently  missed  distinctness  of  definition. 

1.  On  Cicero^s  pcsition  in  relation  to  Asiatic  and  Attic  oratory  see  p.  67. 
OHarnecker,  J  J.  1^,  601.  129,  42. — CWPi  debit,  Kunstwert  der  rhetorischen 
Schriften  Cics  JJ.  82,  506.  I^pbnoel,  BhM.  18,  495.  HJentsch,  Aristotelis  ex 
arte  rhetorica  qnid  habeat  Cioero,  Berl.  1866 ;  de  Aristotole  Cic.  in  rhetorica  auc- 
tore,  Ghil)en  1874.  75  H.  ChCausebet,  sur  la  langue  de  la  rh^torique  et  de  la  criti- 
que litt^raire  en  Cic,  Par.  1887. — tJber  die  Benutzong  der  ciceron.  Bhetorica  bei  den 
Bpttteren  Bhetoren  ThStahol,  Blf bayrGW.  19,  184.  277.  8S4.  GWCst,  de  clausula 
rhetorica  quae  praecepit  Cic.  qua  tenus  in  oratt.  secutus  sit,  Diss.  Argentor.  5,  227. 
EMtyLLEB,  de  numero  Ciceroniano,  Kiel  1886.— DWollnbb,  d.  aus  der  Krieger-  u. 
Fechter-Sprache  entlehnten  Wendd.inden  rhetor.  Schrr.  d.  Cic.  Quint.  Tac,  Lan- 
dau 1886.— Criticism ;  ThStahol,  BlfbayrGW.  18,  245.    WGPluyoebs,  see  §  178,  6. 

182.  The  extant  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  in  chronological 
order  are  as  follows : 

1)  Bhetorica,  (Rhetorici,  de  inventione):  see  §  177*,  3. 

2)  De  orator e  libri  tres,  written  a  699/66,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  the  preceding  period, 
L.  Crassns  and  M.  Antonius,  and  several  others,  supposed  to  take 
place  a.  663/91.   By  this  form  the  treatment  has  gained  in  facility, 
comprehensiveness  and  vivacity,  and  Cicero  avoids  dry  systematic 
explanation  and  the  necessity  of  himself  deciding  in  favour  of  one 
style,  though  it  is  evident  that  his  characters  pronounce  only  his 
own  views.     The  work  is  far  from  attaining  the  dramatic  art  of 
a  Platonic  dialogue,  nevertheless  it  ranks  with  the  most  finished 
productions  of  Cicero  on  account  of  its  varied  contents  and  its  ex- 
cellent style.     The  first  book  treats  of  the  studies  necessary  to  an 
orator,  the  second  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
third  of  the  form  and  delivery  of  a  speech. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  18^  1%  4.  fam.  1,  9,  23  cf.  7,  82,  2.  Above  §  152,  4.— FEllendt 
introd.  to  his  edition  2,  vii.  GAPBbCckneb,  quid  Cic.  in  libris  de  or.  ex  Isocrate  et 
.Aristotele  mutuatus  sit,  Schweidnitz  1849.  CWPidbbit,  zur  Krit.  u.  Exegese  v. 
Cic.  de  or.,  Hanan  1857—58  II.  JBakb,  Mnemos.  7,  97.  GSobof,  Phil.  21,  654 ; 
^indio.  TaU.,Berl.  1866.  FThAdlbb,  locos  quosdam  libr.  I  et  II  emend.,  illustr., 
HaUe  1869.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  814.  HBubneb,  krit.  Beitr.  zu  Cic.  de  orat.,  Hof  1874. 
^WFbiedbich,JJ.  111,859;  quae9tt.in  Cic.  de  or.,  Mtlhlhausen  1885;  J  J.  185,  78. 
PLamoei,  de  locis  nonnnU.  in  Cic.  de  orat.  1. 1,  Mtinst.  1876  II.  HMutheb,  JJ.  129, 
598 ;  Beitr.  z.  Emend,  von.  Cic.  de  or.,  Coburg  1885.  Madviq.,  adv.  crit.  3,  85. 
JBoBi,  Joom.  of  phil.  No.  29, 57. 
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2.  The  treatises  de  oratore,  Brutus  and  orator  (cf .  below  no.  8,  2.  no.  4, 2)  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  twofold  version,  which  rests  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
old  codex  Laudensis,  found  at  Lodi  in  1422,  which  after  being  transcribed  was 
again  lost.  Direct  copies  from  the  Laud,  are,  for  the  three  works,  Vatican.-Otto- 
bon.  2067  (written  in  Nov.  1422) ;  for  Brut,  and  Or.  Florent.  Magliabecch.  I,  1, 14 
(written  1428) ;  for  de  orat.  and  Or.  Vatic.-Palat.  1469.  Discussions  on  the  Laud- 
ensis  and  the  copies  from  it ;  DDetlefsen,  Blieler  Phil.- Vers.  1869, 94.  FHekbdbokx, 
BhM.  88,  120;  J  J.  181,  106.  245;  BlfbayiOW.  22,  98.  Also  in  the  introd.  to  his 
edition  of  the  Or.  ThStangl  WschrfklPh.  1884,  1209 ;  BlfbayrGW.  21,  24.  lia 
BSabbadini,  Guarino  Veronese  e  le  opere  rhetoriche  di  Cic.  (WschrfklPh.  1886, 
749) ;  Mus.  di  antichit&  class.  2  (1887),  22.  The  copies  of  the  Laud,  alone  give  the 
work  de  oratore  entire  (integri) :  that  treatise  and  the  orator  are  also  preserved  in 
a  mutilated  state  in  MSS.  which  are  good  in  other  respects  (codices  mutili),  e.g.  in 
the  most  important  of  this  class,  the  Abrincensis  s.  IX  (see  FWSchneidkwik,  Phil. 
10, 768,  Heerdeoem,  proleg.  z.  Orator,  facsim.  Chatelaih  1. 19),  in  the  Harleian.  2796 
s.  IX/X  and  others.  EStrObel,  Cic  de  orat.  codd.  mutilos  examinavit,  Acta  semin., 
Erlang.  8, 1.— Concerning  Lagom.  82  on  de  or.  I  SpVassib,  Athens  1884. — Editions 
e.g.  by  BJFHENRicHSEif  (Ck>penh.  1880)  and  esp.  by  FEllendt  (KOnigsb.  1840  II). 
Also  rec.  IBakb,  Amsterd.  1868.  Annotated  by  CWPiderit,  Lpz.*  1886  (with 
contributions  by  GHarnecker)  ;  by  GSorof,  Berl.*  1882.  B.  1. 11.  by  ASWilkihs, 
Lond.  1879.  81.— Translated  by  Dilthey  and  FBaur,  Stuttg.  1869;  BKChsee, 
Stuttg.  1858. 

3)  Brutus  de  Claris  oratoribus,  written  in  the  beginning  of 
708/46,  a  pragmatic  history  of  Eoman  oratory,  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  the  historical  materials  contained  in 
it,  as  well  as  many  pertinent  and  vivid  sketches  of  character,  and 
information  in  regard  to  Cicero's  studies.  The  form  of  a  dialogue 
is  handled  with  greater  ability  than  in  the  philosophical  works ; 
though  there  are  imperfections  of  style,  great  and  small,  here  and 
there. 

1.  At  the  commencement  (26  sqq.)  is  the  summary  of  the  history  of  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  The  number  of  Latin  orators  discussed  amounts  to  nearly 
200,  and,  on  principle,  only  those  who  are  deceased  are  treated  of  (281).  Of  living 
orators  only  Caesar,  Sulpicius  Buf  us,  M.  Marcellus  (§  202,  6)  and  Cicero  himself  are 
discussed.  Cf.  Brut.  819.  or.  23.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Tac  dial.  80.  Above  §  163,  8. 
171,  12. 

2.  The  extant  manuscripts  (all  s.  XV)  are  derived  from  the  lost  Laudensis 
(§  182,  2,  2).— Editions  by  HMeyer  and  GBernhardy  (Halle  1888),  CPktkr  (Lp«. 
1839),  EEllkndt  (Konigsb.  1826  and  especially  1844),  OJahn  (Berl.*  1877  by  AEbks- 
habd),  CBeck  (Cambridge  in  Massachusetts'  1863),  CWPiderit  (annot.  Lpz.>  1875), 
rec.  ThStangl,  Prague  1886.    MKelloo,  Boston  and  Lond.  1889. 

3.  JBake,  schol.  hypomn.  8,  311 ;  Mnemos.  6.  421.  CWPiderit,  zur  Krit.  a. 
Exegese  v.  Cic.  Brut.,  Hanau  1860.  1862  IL  (JCFCampe),  Beitr.  z.  Krit  d.  Cic.  1 
(Greiffenberg  1860),  1-21.  JMIhly.  BhM.  20,  637.  HJordan,  die  Einleitung  dee 
cic.  Brut.,  Herm.  6, 196.  WFriedrich,  JJ.  107, 846.  121, 187.  AWbidnkr,  PhiL38, 
68.  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  8,  100.  FNesemann,  z.  Textkrit.  des  Brut.  u.  Or.,  Lissa 
1882.    Fleckeisen,  JJ.  127,  206.     EBahrens,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.    JSimon,  krit. 
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Bemerkk.  zu  Cic.  Brut.,  Kaiserslautem  1887.  JStanol,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  559.595. 
— MNaumakn,  de  fontt.  et  fide  Bruti  Cic,  Halle  1883.— Translated  by  WTeuffel, 
Stuttg.  1860. 

4)  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  Cicero^s  *  last  word '  on  rhetoric, 
giving  his  ideal  of  an  orator,  though  of  greater  value  for  various 
details  and  isolated  remarks  than  for  completeness  and  syste- 
matic arrangement ;  it  was  also  written  a.  708/46. 

1.  Cic.  ad  fain.  6, 18,  4. 15,  20, 1.  div.  2,  4.--Ad  Att.  14,  20,  3  and  fam.  12,  17,  2 
called  de  aptimo  genere  dieendi  from  its  contents. 

2.  The  MSS.,  like  those  for  the  books  de  oratore,  faU  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  consists  of  the  copies  from  the  cod.  Laudensis,  while  the  others  are  codices 
mntilL  Cf.  §  182,  2,  2  and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  also  §  182, 3,  2.  CStegmann, 
de  oratons  Tull.  mutilis  11.,  Jena  1875.  Oratoris  Tull.  codicem  Erlang.  (308,  olim 
89)  contulit  ChrHOrneb,  Zweibr.  1878.  HBubner,  de  oratoris  Tull.  cod.  Lauren- 
tiano  (50,  1  s.  XV),  Speier  1882.— Editions  by  HMeyer,  Lps.  1827,  PGOller,  Lps. 
1888,  CPbter  and  GWeller,  Lpz.  1838,  OJahn,  Berl. »  1869,  KWPiderit,  Lpz.« 
1876.    Bee.  FHserdeoen,  Lpz.  1884.   By  JESandys,  Lond.  18^. 

8.  IBake,  de  emendando  Cic.  or.,  Leiden  1856.  KWPiderit,  Eos  1, 401.  2, 168 ; 
JJ.  91,  872.  765.  HSauppe,  quaestt.  tull.,  Gott.  1857.  HEckstein,  observatt. 
gramm.  ad  Cic.  orat.  c.  45-48,  Lps.  1874.  WFriedrich,  JJ.  121,  142.  123,  177 ; 
Phil.  44,  666.  FNesemann  (see  above  3,  3)  JCHBoot,  Versl.  d.  Akad.  v.  Amsterd. 
1882  2,  11.  EBlHRBNS,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.  LHavet,  ibid.  10, 155.  Madvio,  adv. 
8,  95.— Translated  by  Teufpel  (Stuttg.  1861),  JSommerbrodt  (Stuttg.  1870). 

B)  Partitiones  oratoriae  (or  departitioneoratoria),  written 
a.  708/46,  or  709/45,  a  survey  of  the  whole  department  of  rhetoric 
in  the  form  of  questions  (put  by  the  author's  son)  and  answers  ;  a 
rather  dry  catechism. 

1.  QuiKT.  8,  8,  7.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  298.  Best  MS.  Paris.  7281  s.  XI  (facsim. 
in  Chatelaih  t.  22) ;  then  Paris.  7696  s.  XII.  Erlang.  848  s.  XV.  Bhediger.  s.  XV 
iknd  others.  EStr5bel,  z.  H88.-Kunde  u.  Krit.  von  Cic.  Partitt.  oratt.,  Zweibr. 
1887.  Edition  by  KWPiderit  (with  notes,  Lpz.  1867).— KWPiderit,  zur  Kritik 
von  Cic.  p.  or.,  Hanau  1866;  JJ.  95,  275.  HSauppe,  GOtt.  GA.  1867,  p.  1868. 
WFhiedrich,  Phil.  47,  pt.  2. 

6)  Topic  a  ad  C.  Trebatium,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's 
Topics,  at  least  according  to  the  author,  for  the  use  of  forensic 
orators,  written  down  fit)m  memory  a.  710/44  during  a  voyage 
from  Velia  to  Regium. 

1.  Cic.  top.  5  ut  vent  Vdiam  .  .  .  Aoec,  cum  mecum  libroa  non  haherem^  memoria 
repetita  in  ipea  navigatione  conscripsi  tibique  ex  itinere  mist.  Cf.  ad  fam.  7,  19. 
Quiet.  8,  11,  18.  5, 10,  64  (scribefu  etd  TrebcUium  ex  iure  ducere  exempla  rtialuit). 
—Manuscripts :  Leid.  84  and  86  (§  184,  2,  8),  Einsidl.  824  s.X  (Chatslain  t.  21),  two 
SGall.  8.  X  880  (facsim.  Chatelain  t.  21).  854.  FBOcheler,  Phil.  21, 123.  Begarding 
Boethios'  oommentaiy  on  this  work :  see  §  478,  5. — ChABrandis,  BhM.  8  (1829), 
547.    JJKleih,  de  fontibus  topp.  Cic,  Bonn  1844.  HJemtsch,  Aristotelis  ex  arte 
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rhet.  quid  habeat  Cicero  2, 25.  MWallies,  de  fontt.  top.  Gic,  Halle  1878.  CHaxiier, 
de  Cic.  topicis,  Landan  1879.  IwMClleb,  JB.  1880  2, 218. 

7)  De  Optimo  genere  oratorum,  forming  the  introduction 
to  a  translation  of  Demosthenes'  cmd  Aeschines'  speeches  for  and 
against  Ctesiphon,  perhaps  of  the  same  date  (710/44). 

1.  This  translation  was  intended  to  prove  to  the  Bomans  that  the  greatest 
Attic  orators  employed  a  kind  of  eloquence  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  in- 
sipid Lysias,  who  was  at  this  period  specially  recommended  for  imitation  as  the 
purest  Attic  model  (see  p.  67.  245.  250).  Cicero  at  §  10  mentions  his  speech  pro 
MUone ;  cf.  Ascon.  p.  81  Or.  26,  6  K.-S.— Chief  MS.  SGall.  818  s.  XI  (Chatklaih  t 
20).— Ed.  cum  comment.  AStatiI|  LOwen  1552 ;  (together  with  topp.  and  partitt.) 
by  GHSaalfbanKi  Begenst.  1828 ;  OJahn  in  his  Orator. 

183.  Cicero  studied  philosophy  originally  only  as  a  means 
of  assisting  his  rhetorical  training,  and  it  w^as  not  until  his  last . 
years,  when  he  saw  himself  stopped  in  his  political  and  rhetorical 
career,  that  he  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works  within  a 
short  time,  partly  for  the  sake  of  occupation  and  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  these,  he  rendered 
his  G-reek  originals  in  a  loose  and  unmethodical  manner,  even 
committing  numerous  mistakes,  e.  g.  frequently  confounding  the 
Academic  and  Peiipatetic  philosophers.  His  study  of  the  original 
authorities  was  mainly  confined  to  late  Greek  philosophers,  while 
he  had  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  most  difficult  problems  he  left  aside,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  strict  definitions.  He  was  eclectic  as  to  the  different 
systems.  He  preferred,  however,  the  plausible  doctrines  of  the 
New  Academy  on  account  of  their  practical  utility  to  a  lawyer, 
as  this  school  renoimced  positive  definitions  and  was  content 
with  the  statement  of  pros  and  cons  and  the  investigation  of 
probabilities;  in  ethics  he  inclined  to  the  ideaUsm  of  the 
Stoics,  though  softening  down  their  asperities ;  he  was  repelled 
by  the  moral  laxity  of  the  Epicureans.  The  material  value 
of  these  works  is  far  surpassed  by  the  merit  of  their  form,  for 
Cicero  was  the  first  Eoman  writer  who  treated  philosophical 
subjects  in  Latin  in  an  easy  and  elegant  manner  and  thereby 
became  the  creator  of  a  Latin  philosophical  style.  His  philo- 
sophical writings  are,  as  a  rule,  conceived  as  dialogues,  though 
these  are  somewhat  monotonous,  as  the  form  is  not  seriously 
sustained ;  they  are  wanting  in  dramatic  skill  and  subtlety, 
and  are  mere  abstracts  of  the  originals  worked  into  their  present 
dialectic  frame. 
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1.  Tnsc.  2,  9  itaque  mShi  temper  Peripateticorum  Acctdemiaeque  conntetudo  de 
omnibus  rebus  in  cantrarias  partes  disserendi  non  ob  earn  caussam  sclum  placuU  quod 
aliter  non  posset  quid  in  quaque  re  veri  simile  esset  inveniri,  sed  etiam  quod  esset  ea 
maxima  dicendi  exercitatio,  paradox,  prooem.  2  nos  ea  philosophia  plus  utimur  quae 
peperit  dicendi  copiam  et  in  qua  dicuntut  ea  quae  non  muUum  discrepent  ab  opinione 
populari.    Cf .  Brut.  161. 815. 822.    Tuac.  4,  7.  5,  82.  nat.  deor.  1,  &-15. 

2.  ad  Att.  12,  52,  8  dices^  qui  talia  conscribis  f  *kfr6ypa<tia  sunl^  minore  labore 
fiunt ;  verba  tantum  affero,  quibus  aibundo  ;  cf.  fam.  13,  68,  1.  He  expressly  declares 
that  he  used  his  own  disrretion  and  taste,  de  fin.  1,  6.  7.  oflT.  1,  6.  But  there  is  not 
the  same  degree  of  dependence  in  all  his  works;  it  is  greatest  in  th?  departments 
of  natural  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  least  in  questions  of  practical  morals  and 
experience.    BHibzel,  1.1. 1, 1. 

8.  He  quite  misunderstands  the  Platonic  Ideas  in  the  Orat.7-40.  With  re- 
gard to  Aristotle^s  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  says  de  fin.  5,  127  quare  teneamus 
Aristotelem  et  eius  filium  Nicomachum^  cuius  accurate  scripti  de  moribus  libri 
dieuntur  Uli  quidem  esse  Aristotdis^  sed  non  video  cur  non  potuerit  patris  similis  esse 
flius,  words  which  may  well  make  us  doubt  whether  Cicero  had  ever  seen  the  work 
in  question,  see  Madvio  ad  loc.  For  other  particulars  see  Brut.  120. 149.  fin.  5,  7 
sq.  14,  21  (antiquisj  quos  eosdem  Academicos  et  PeripcUeticos  nominamus)^  28  extr.  et 
passim. 

4.  Ciceronis  hist,  philosophiae  antiquae  etc.,  collegit,  FGedike,  Berl.^  1815. 

HBiTTER  and  LPbelleb,  hist,  philosophiae  graecae  et  romanae  (ed.  FSchultess, 

Gotha*  1887)  427.    JFHkbbabt,  die  Philosophie  des  Cic,  kl.  Schrr.  (Lpz.  1842)  1, 

U.BKChkeb,  Cic.  in  philosophiam  merita,  Hamb.  1825.  ABKbische,  Forschungen, 

vol.  1,  Gott.  1840.     HEiTTEB,  Geach.  der  Philos.  4,  108,    Dbumann,  GB.  6,  650. 

EZelleb,  Philos.  d.  Griechen  8,  1 ',  648.  ChABbandis,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  rOm.  Philos. 

8,  2,  248.    FCbebweo,  Grundriss  1*,  257.     BHibzel,  Unterss.  zu  Cic.  philos. 

Schriften,  Lpz.  1877-1888  III.    CThiaucoubt,  essai  sur  les  traits  philoeophiques 

de  Cic.  et  leurs  sources  grecques.  Par.  1885.  JACvHeusde,  Cic.  ipiXorXirofv,  Utr. 

1886.    FGLoftL,  lib.  Cics  Studium  des  Platon,  Magdeb.  1876.    FSaltzmanm,  Cics 

Kenntnis  der  platon.  Schrr.,  Cleves  1885,  86  II.    Bitteb  Ub.  Cics  Bekanntschaft 

tnit  aristotel.   Philosophie,  Zerbst  1846.     MMyBaumhaueb,  de  Aristotelis  vi  in 

Cic.  scriptis,  Utr.  1841.    WThomas,  de  Aristotelis  i^urrepiKdis  X^oit  deque  Ciceronis 

Aristotelio  more,  Gott.  1860.    Bubmeisteb,  Cic.  als  Neuakademiker,  Oldenb.  1860. 

SHayet,  pourquoi  Cic.  a  profess^  la  philos.  acad^mique,  S^nc.  et  trav.  de  Tacad. 

d.  sc.  mor.  et  polit.  1884,  660.    CHabtpeldeb,  de  Cic.  epicureae  doctrinae  interprete, 

Karlsr.  1875.    GBebnckb,  de  Cic.  Epicureorum  philosophiae  existimato^B  et  iudice, 

Berl.  1879.     CMBebxhabdt,  de  Cic.  graecae  philosophiae  interprete,  Berl.  1865. 

YClatbl,  de  Cic.  Graecorum  interprete ;  ace.  Ciceronianum  lexicon  Graeco-Latinum, 

Par.  1869.    FVLevius,  six  lectures  introductory  to  the  philosophical  writings  of 

Cic,  Lond.  1871.    JWalteb,  Ciceronis  philosophia  moralis,  Prague  and  elsewhere, 

1878-1888  n. 

5.  There  is  no  manuscript  containing  all  Cicero's  philosophical  works ;  but  a 
more  comprehensive  collection  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  which  included  de 
nat.  deor.,  de  div.,  Tim.,  de  fato,  top.,  parad.,  Lucullus,  de  leg.  From  it  are  derived 
the  MSS  which  are  now  most  important:  two  Leidenses  (Yoesiani  84  s.  X  and  86 
i.  XI ;  cf .  §  177,  4),  the  Laurentianus  S.  Marci  257  s.  X.  (HEbelino,  Phil.  48,  705) 
and  the  Vindob.  189  s.  X.  Cf.  in  regard  to  these  CFWMOlleb,  JJ.  89, 127.  261. 
606.  ABeiffebscheid,  BhM.  17,  295.— More  than  600  excerpts  from  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical works,  compiled  by  a  certain  Presbyter  Hadoardus,  in  the  Yatic-Begin. 
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1762  8.  IX :  they  contain  only  materials  already  fannliar.  See  on  this  ENABDUCcif 
bull,  delle  science  matem.  15  (1882),  512 ;  rendiconto  delP  Acad,  dei  Lincei  18%, 
152.  WHDSuBiMGAR,  de  onlangs  gevonden  fragm.  v.  Cic,  Leid.  1888  and  esp. 
PScHWEMKE,  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 899  (containing  a  reprint  of  the  collection).  On 
Cratanders  (§  187,  5)  MSS.  for  Cic^s  philoeoph.  writings  KLehmamn,  WschrfklPh. 
1888,  472. — Collective  ed.  of  Gicero^s  philosophical  writings  cum  scholiis  et  ooniectt 
PManutii,  Ven.  1546  II.  The  editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1786  sqq.  VI ;  ed. 
RGBath,  Halle  1804-20  VI)  and  JAGOren«  (Lpz.  1809-13  HI)  were  never  com- 
pleted.   The  most  recent  critical  revision  is  by  ThScuiche,  Prague  1884  sqq. 

6.  KVaucheb,  in  Cic.  libroe  philosophicos,  Lausanne  1864.  65  IL  MHaupt,  op. 
2, 858.  JJesp,  de  locis  nonnullis  philoeoph.  Cic,  Wolfenb.  1868.  JVahlen,  ZfOG. 
24, 241.  ABrieoeb,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  einiger  philos.  Schriften  (esp.  Cato,  LaeL,  de  nat. 
deor.)  des  Cic.,  Posen  1874.  WFbiedbich,  JJ.  127,  421.— HMebouet,  Lexikon  zu 
den  philoeoph.  Schr.  Cics,  Jena  1887  sqq.  Literary  reviews  of  Cicero's  philosophi- 
cal works  by  ThSchichb  in  ZfGW.  1880. 1882.  PSchwenke,  JB.  1888  2,  74.  1886 
2,  267. 

184.  Cicero  himself  enumerates  his  philosopliical  works  de 
divin.  2,  1-3.  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  those 
extant : 

1)  De  republica,  forming  so  to  say  the  transition  from 
Cicero's  practical  life  to  philosophical  writing,  written  a.  700/64 
sqq.,  and  published  before  his  departure  for  Cilicia  (703/61),  in 
six  books,  of  which,  however,  scarcely  the  third  part  has  come 
down  to  us. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  8  Aw  libris  adnumerandi  sunt  tex  de  rep.^  quoa  turn  »crip9imu» 
cum  gubemacula  reip,  tefubamut,  Cf.  fam.  8,  1,  4.  Att.  5, 12,  2.  6,  1,  8.  leg.  8,  4. 
Tusc.  4, 1. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  work  may  be  traced  in  Cicero^s  letters.  His  original 
plan  was  to  introduce  only  defunct  persons  as  interlocutors,  but  this  was  changed 
upon  the  advice  of  Cn.  Sallustius  (§  192, 1),  he  himself  and  his  brother  becoming 
the  speakers ;  subsequently,  however,  he  reverted  to  his  first  idea,  laid  the  scene 
a.  625,  129  and  made  Africanus  minor,  Laelius,  and  others  the  principal  speakers. 
See  ad  Qu.  fr.  8,  5  and  6,  1  sq.  JPBicharz,  de  politicorum  Cic  librr.  tempore 
natali,  Wiirzb.  1829.  The  form  of  the  whole  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Platonic 
dialogues.    See  Dbumann  GB.  6,  88. 

8.  In  this  work  Cicero  resorted  to  Plato  and  Dikaiarchos  (Aristotle),  Polybios, 
Theophi'astos  and  others,  embodying  in  it  also  his  personal  political  experience. 
Suetonius  defended  this  book  against  the  attacks  of  Didymos,  see  Sum.  v. 
TpdyxvXKos  (§  847,  2).  MSGbatama,  de  Cic.  de  rep.  et  de  legg.  libris,  GrOn.  1827. 
JvPeksijn,  de  politica  Cic.  doctrina  in  libris  de  rep.,  Amst.  1827.  KSZachabiI, 
tiber  Cics  Biicher  vom  Staat,  Heidelb.  1828.  BISchubebt,  quos  Cic  de  rep.  1  et  U 
auctores  secutus  sit,  Wiirzb.  1888. 

4.  Part  of  the  sixth  book,  the  dream  of  Scipio,  was  at  an  early  period  separately 
circulated  and  annotated,  the  latter  especially  by  Macrobius  (see  §  444, 4),  also  by 
Favonius  Eulogius  (cf.  §  448,  4).  Hence  the  Somn.  Scip.  is  also  reprinted  in  the 
editions  of  Macrobius.  Chief  MSS.  of  the  text  (and  of  Macrobius*  commentary) : 
Paris.  6871  s.  XI,  Bamb.  s.  XI,  Monac  6862  s.  XI,  14486  s.  XI  and  others.  AGGebx- 
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BAU>,  de  Cic  oonm.  Scip.,  opusc  latt.  p.  878.  On  Gioero^B  aQthoritios  see  POorssem 
(below  no.  8,  2).  A  Greek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes  (abont  1880),  see  in 
PhCHbss,  Cic  Cato  etc  ex  gr.  interpr.,  Halle  1882  p.  70,  sqq.,  published  also  by 
FBrCgoexakn,  Gonitz  1840  and  in  Moskb^s  ed.  p.  547,  lastly  (beginning  with  1,  16) 
in  Matthabi,  brev.  hist,  animal.,  Mosc  1811,  91.  Separate  ed.  by  CMeissmer,  Lpz.* 
1886. 

5.  Except  from  single  fragments  the  work  was  not  otherwise  known  until 
AMai  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest  (Vatic  5757  s.  FV?  Facsimile  in 
Zahoemeisteb  and  Wattenbach,  pi.  17,  Chatelain  t.  89,  2,  also  in  Pfafp  1.1.)  very 
considerable  portions  which  he  published,  Bome  1822  (and  Stuttg.  1822),  also  in 
Class,  auct.  Bome  1828^  1, 1-886  and  again  in  Bome  in  1846.  After  him  CGSchOtz 
(Lpz.  1828),  CFHbinbich  (Bonn  1828  *,  ed.  maior,  cum  comm.  crit.  in  libr.  I,  Bonn 
1828),  GHMosEB  (Frankf.  1826),  FOsamm  (Gott.  1847).  GNduBieu,  schedae  Vaticanae, 
in  qnibus  retractatur  pelimpsestus  Tullianus  de  rep.  (Leid.  1860)  p.  1-126.  On 
the  great  value  of  the  second  writer  of  the  palimpsest,  see  AStbelitz,  de  antique 
(}ic  de  rep.  librorum  emendatore,  Gnesen  (Breslau)  1874.  BBeltz,  d.  hs.  Uberlie- 
fening  von  Cic  de  rep.,  Jena  1880.  EPfaff,  de  diversia  manibus  quibus  Cic.  de 
rep.  libri  in  cod.  Vat.  correcti  sunt  (after  a  fresh  collation  by  AMau),  Heidelb. 
1888.  CMFrascken  (§  177,  4).— Translated  by  GHMoseb  (in  Metzler's  collection  of 
Boman  prose  writers  22  sq.). 

2)  De  legibus,  probably  commenced  a.  702/62  sq.,  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work,  with  the 
purpose  of  adding  voiaoi  to  his  TroXtreta ;  resumed  708/46,  but  never 
completed  or  edited  by  the  author ;  he  never  mentions  it  in  his 
letters,  or  elsewhere.     Originally  it  may  have  consisted  of  six 
books,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  three,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  others.    Even  the  extant  part  has  several  lacunae, 
and  if  Cicero  himself  had  published  the  work,  he  would  no  doubt 
liave  added  one  of  the  pre&ces  of  which  he  always  had  a  stock 
on  hand ;   as  it  is,  the  work  opens  abruptly  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.    The  first  book,  which  contains  a  kind  of  system  of 
natural  law,  is  carefully  elaborated,  but  the  ideas  are  somewhat 
superficieJ  and  confused:   in  the  following  parts  much  is  only 
sketched.    In  addition  to  Plato,  some  of  the  Stoics  especially 
served  him  as  authorities;  in  the  form  of  the  dialogue  he  re- 
peated the  attempt  to  imitate  Plato ;  yet  throughout  the  work 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  law  at  Bome.     The  second 
l)Ook  treats  of  the  drawing  up  of  laws  and  the  ius  sacrum,  in 
which  the  style  of  the  old  laws  is  successfully  imitated ;  the  third 
is  de  magistratibus ;  the  fourth  was  to  be  de  iudiciis.    Concerning 
the  contents  of  the  rest  we  can  only  make  uncertain  conjectures. 

1.  The  3rear  702/52  is  also  indicated  as  the  time  when  Cicero  began  the  work 
hy  the  allusions  to  historical  events  (e.g.  Gicero^s  augurshipi  see  2, 82 ;  the  death  of 
Clodios,  ib.  42),  though  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  on  this  point,  as  these  allusions 
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may  belong  to  the  character  of  the  situation.  The  work,  however,  was  not  then 
completed  (the  interraption  being  caused  by  the  administration  of  Cilicia  and  the 
Civil  Wars) ;  cf.  Brat.  19  ut  iUa  de  rep,  libroi  edidUti  nihil  a  te  mns  €§ccepimM$, 
and  Tusc.  4, 1  de  rep.  is  mentioned,  but  not  de  legibus.  It  was  resumed  708/46,  see 
fam.  9,  2,  5  modo  nchis  det,  .  .  et  scribere  d  legere  To}aT€las  et^  9%  mimu  in  curia  atque 
in  forOj  at  in  liUeris  et  librii.  ,  .  navare  remp.  et  de  moribua  ac  legibut  quaerere. 
But  even  then  the  work  was  again  abandoned,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Cicero^s 
increasing  interest  in  systematic  philosophy  or  merely  owing  to  other  literary 
engagements.  The  preface  is  wanting,  contrary  to  Cic^s  general  theory  in  singulie 
librie  utor  prooemiis^  Att.  4,  6,  2 ;  cf.  16,  6,  4.  Yahlen  on  the  other  hand  attributes 
the  serious  corruptions  of  the  text  to  the  character  of  the  archetype  from  which 
all  the  MSS.  are  derived.  The  original  extension  to  6  books  is  partly  attested  by 
the  analogy  of  the  work  de  rep.,  partly  by  the  citation  in  Macrob.  sat.  6.  4,  8 
Cicero  in  quirdo  de  legibus,  DuMesnil,  page  6.  10  of  his  edition  argues  uncon- 
vincingly  for  8  books. 

2.  On  the  date  of  composition  see  (besides  the  editions)  CPbtbb  in  his  ed.  of  the 
Brutus  (1889)  p.  264.  EHorrmakn,  de  tempore  quo  Cic.  libros  de  legg.  scrips., 
Detmold  1845.  OHarnscker,  JJ.  125,  601.  In  general  GFFeldhugei^  tiber  C.  de 
legg.,  Zeitz  1841.  Dbumakv,  GB.  6, 104.  Critical :  CHalm,  JJ.  79,  759,  JVahlbh, 
ZfoG.  11,  1.  12,  19,  ABeiffebscheid,  BhM.  17,  269,  ABaumstark,  PhiL  19,  688, 
EHuscHKE,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  11, 107,  LUblichs,  BhM.  88, 154.  EHormAHV, 
JJ.  117,  709.  AEuBSNEB,  JJ.  115.  620. 

8.  Chief  MSa :  Yossiani  84  s.  X  and  86  s.  XI,  Heinsianus  118  s.  XI,  all  in 
Leiden:  concerning  them  HDeiteb,  see  §  177,  4  1.  6.  See  besides  HJobdav, 
Beitr.  225;  quaestt,  TulL,  KOnigsb.  1884.  WPbiedbich,  Phil.  Anz.  15,  515. 
PSchwenke,  JR  1886  2,  818.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  1727. 1745,  published 
4tgain  by  BGBath,  Halle  1818.  vol.  5),  JAGObbnz  (Lpz.  1808),  GBU^osbb  and 
FCbeuzer  (Frankf.  1824),  JBake  (Leid.  1842),  CFFeldh^oel  (Zeita  1852  sq.  II). 
Ex  recognitione  IYahlen,  Berl.'  1888.  In  Huschke^s  iurisprud.  anteiust.*  (1886) 
19.  Explained  by  AduMbbnil,  Lpz.  1879.  Col  commento  di  GSichibolix),  Pftd. 
1885.  The  specimens  of  ancient  laws  inserted  by  Cicero,  together  with  linguistic 
elucidations  of  the  archaisms  contained  in  them,  are  reprinted  in  HJobdah,  krit. 
Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  280. — Translated  by  CAFSeboeb  (Metzler's  collection) 
and  AWZuMPT  (Klotz*  translation  of  the  philosophical  works,  t.  2). 

3)  Paradox  a,  written  in  April  708/46,  immediately  after  the 
Bmtus,  before  the  arrival  at  Eome  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of  M.  Cato,  and  previously  to  the  Orator.  On  account  of  its 
smallness  the  little  treatise  is  not  specially  mentioned  de  div. 
2,  1-4.  It  contains  an  exposition,  rather  rhetorical  than  philoso- 
phical, of  six  striking  theorems  of  the  Stoic  system. 

1.  From  the  above  dates  will  be  understood  the  rectifications  of  Farad.  2 
implied  in  fin.  4,  52,  and  of  Farad.  5  in  fin.  8,  88  sq.  CMoboehstbbb,  prolegg.  in 
Cic.  F.  in  Seebode's  Misc.  critt.  1, 1,  886.  Dbumann,  GB.  6, 288.  OHbihx,  m  Cic. 
Farad.,  Phil.  10, 116. 

2.  Manuscripts :  Voss.  84  and  86.  Vindob.  189  see  §  188,  6.  Cf.  DDbtlxpsxv. 
Wiener  SBer.  21, 110.  JHuemeb,  ZfoG.  86,  589.— Editions  by  AQGebkhabd  (with 
the  Cato,  Lpz.  1819).    JBobqebs  (Leid.  1823).    JCObelli  (with  the  Tnac,  Zor.^ 
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1829),  GHMosEB  (G^tt.  1846).->Tran8lated  by  FBaur  (Stnttg.  1854),  BKOhnbb 
(Stuttg.  1864).  Greek  translation  by  DPktavius  (Par.  1658  and  in  PhCHbss, 
Cic.  Cato  etc  see  above  no.  1,  4)  and  by  JMobisoto  (ed.  WFWensch,  Halle  1841). 

4)  While  in  his  Paradoxa  Cicero  as  yet  occupies  the  position 
of  a  rhetor,  the  Consolation,  his  next  philosophical  work,  was 
due  to  a  personal  motive  and  domestic  calamity,  his  daughter's 
death.  It  was  composed  a.  709/45,  with  the  assistance  of 
Grantor's  treatise  irepl  irivdov^. 

1.  See  ad  Att.  12, 14,  8.  12,  20,  2.  Tnsc.  1,  65.  8,  76.  4,  68.  divin.  2,  8,  22. 
Plih.  NH.  praef.  22  etc— The  fragments  in  Baitbb-Katseb  11,  71  and  GFW 
M&LLBR  4,  8,  882.  Gf.  CHalm,  Beitr.  zu  den  cic.  Fragm.  p.  82.  FSchneideb, 
de  Gonsolatione  Cic,  Bresl.  1885.  Dbumahh,  GB.  6,  819.  BASchulz,  de  Cic. 
ooDflolatione,  Greifsw.  1860.  Did  Cicero  himself  transcribe  this  consolatio  in  the 
TascoL  I  and  III  ?  See  CBubbsch,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 94 ;  cf .  the  same  writer  as  regards 
Its  employment  by  Jerome  in  ep.  60  ad  Heliodorom  concerning  the  death  of 
^epotianoa. 

2.  M.  Tollii  Cic  Consolatio,  liber  nunc  primnm  repertns  et  in  lucem  editos. 
Colon.  1588  was  a  forgery.    (It  is  also  printed  eg.  in  Klotz*  ed.  of  Cic  4,  8  , 
872.)    Cf.  ScHULz  LL  5a 

5)  In  his  Hortensius  Cicero  Aimished  a  ^ind  of  preface 
to  the  series  of  philosophical  writings  projected  by  him,  in  order 
to  justify  this  occupation  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  others 
and,  if  possible,  to  win  successors.  The  Hortensius  is  also  lost 
^th  the  exception  of  a  number  of  fragments. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2, 1  cahortati  tumua  ut  maxime  potuimui  ad  phUoBophiae  $iudium 
«o  2i6ro  qui  eat  inscripius  Hortensius,  Cf.  Auqustin.  conf.  8,  4,  7  sq.  8,  7,  17  lecto 
Ciceronis  ffortensio  exeitatus  ercmi  studio  sapierUiae  etc.  Tbebell.  Salon.  Gallien.  2 
Jf.  TuUius  in  Hortensio  quern  ad  exemplum  protreptid  scripsit.  On  the  relation  of 
the  H.  to  the  Aristotelian  rporpurruc^  cf .  JBebnays,  d.  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles 
<BerL  1868)  116.  JBtwatbb,  Joum.  of  philol.  2  (1869),  55,  7  (1877),  64.  HUseheb, 
"RhM.  28,  895.  BHibxbl,  Herm.  10,  80— The  fragments  in  Baitkb-Katseb  11,  55 
and  CFWMOllxs  4,  8,  812.  Cf.  WCbbcelius,  JJ.  75,  79.  CHalm,  Beitrftge  etc. 
p.  85.    FScHSEiDER,  Jahn's  Arch.  11,  586.    Dbubcann,  GB.  6,  822. 

2.  The  Hortensius  was  still  nominally  extant  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
in  the  island  of  Beichenau,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  France  As,  how- 
ever, during  the  Middle  Ages  Cicero^s  Lucullus  (cf.  p.  807)  went  by  the  name  of 
liber  ad  Hortensium  or  ad  Hort,  dialogus^  the  above  statement  is  more  probably 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  KSchenkl,  Phil.  81, 568.  AHortis,  Cicerone 
nelle  opere  del  Petrarca  51-58.  PThomas,  rev.  de  philol.  8  (1879),  152 ;  Athenaeum 
beige  2  (1879),  155.    GYoiot,  Wiederbeleb.  d.  class.  Altert.  1\  89. 

6)  De  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  in  5  books,  written 
in  the  first  part  of  709/46,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
and  dedicated  to  Brutus,  a  compilation  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  sects  concerning  the  supreme  good  and  evil,  one  of  the 
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main  questions  of  practical  philosophy,  just  as  the  Acadexnica 
treat  of  the  chief  subject  of  theoretical  philosophy,  viz.  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Cicero's  authorities  for  this  work  are  later 
representatives  of  the  respective  schools.  His  judgment  is  not 
guided  by  fixed  principles ;  but  in  point  of  careful  elaboration 
this  work  deserves,  perhaps,  the  first  place  among  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  Gic.  de  div.  2,  2  cum  fundamentum  esset  phUosopkiae  in  finibus  honorum  ei 
nudarum,  perpurgtUus  est  %$  locus  a  nobis  quinqu€  libris,  ut  quid  <»  quoque  et  quid 
contra  quemque  philosophum  dicereiur  intdlegi  posset,  ad  Att.  18,  12,  8  Ttpl  reXunr 
mJwo^tf.    Cf.  ib.  18, 19,  8.  18,  21,  4.  12,  6,  2.    de  leg.  1,  52.    Drumank,  GR.  6,  328. 

2.  The  work  is  arranged  in  three  conversations,  in  which  Cicero  himself  is 
the  central  figure,  according  to  the  example  of  Aristotle,  all  the  other  speakers 
being  deceased  at  the  time:  in  the  first  conversation  (books  I  and  II),  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  704/50,  they  are  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  G.  Valerius 
Triarius,  the  first  of  whom  explains  the  Epicurean  doctrine  (b.  I)  which  Cicero 
(b.  n)  attempts  to  refute.  In  the  second  conversation  (books  III  and  IV),  assigned 
to  702/52,  the  younger  Cato  states  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (b.  HI),  which  Cicero 
(b.  rV)  shows  to  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  that  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon; 
in  the  third  conversation  (b.  V),  laid  in  675/79,  appear  M.  Pupius  Piso,  who  sets 
forth  the  system  of  the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  L.  Tullius  Cicero  and  others. 

8.  In  general  cf.  the  prolegomena  by  Madvio,  GObenz  and  others.  BHibzkl 
(§  183,  4)  2,  567  (and  PSchwknke,  phil.  Bundsch.  1888, 48).  HNFowleb,  Panaetii 
et  Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  18.    CHartfelder  (see  §  188,  4),  p.  a  21. 

4.  Manuscripts :  Palatine- Vaticanus  1518  s.  XI  (Facsim.  Cbatslain  t.  48, 1), 
then  Palat.  1525  s.  XV,  Erlangensis,  Paris.  6831  s.  XII  (Facsim.  Chatklaix  t. 
48,  2 ;  new  collation  by  CThubot,  rev,  crit.  1870  1, 17  and  ONigoles,  rev.  de  philol. 
4,  85)  and  others.    See  on  these  Madvio^s  Proleg.    On  the  value  of  the  so-called 
deteriores  ThSchiche,  Jahresber.  zu  ZfGW.  88, 187,  ONigoles  1.1.,  FGdstafssoe, 
Herm.  15,  465.    JMaschka,  un.  cod.  (Malfatti  s.  XIII)  del  Cic.  de  fin.,  Bovereto 
1882.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1728.  1741.     Oxf.  1809,  in  Bath's  ed. 
vol.  1),  JAOKtRESz  (Lpz.  1818),  Obelli  (with  Acad.,  Ztlr.  1827),  FWOtto  (Lps. 
1881)  and  especially  JNMadvig  (Copenh.  1889.  n876).    Also  HAlanus  (Dnblin-a^aa 
1856).   Explained  by  DBOckel  (Vol.  1,  Berl.  1872),  HHolstein  (Lpz.  1878). 
and  explained  by  JSReid,  in  (Vols.  I,  II  preparing) — GFSchOmanh,  op.  8, 
GFUmgeb,  Phil.  20,  872.  21,  481.    LVaucheb  (see  §  188,  6).    DRJckel,  Prauenfelc 
1863.    OHeime,  JJ.  98,  245.    IwMOlleb,  Erl.  1869. 70  U.    CGCorbt,  Mnemos.  NS. 
8,  92.    FVGusTAFSsoN,  de  Cic.  de  fin.  1. 1,  Helsingf.  1878.    AduMesnil,  JJ.  115^' 
753.    PLangen,  ad  non  nullos  locos  Cic  de  fin.  adnott.,  Mllnst.  1888. 

5.  Translated  by  JGDrotsen,  Lpz.  1841.    FBaur  (Stuttg.  1854,  Class,  d. 
1854).    JHvKiRCHMANN,  BerL  1875.    JSBeid  (voL  8  of  his  edition,  Lond.  1888). 

7)  Academica,  written  a.  709/45,  originally  in  two  books, 
named  after  (Q.  Lutatius)  Catulus  and  (L.  Licinius)  LucuUus 
subsequently  in  four  books.     Of  the  first  edition  the  second  boo 
(LucuUus)  has  been  preserved,  of  the  second  (Academica 
teriora)  the  first  part  of  the  first  book  and  various  fragments.^ — 
The  LucuUus  contains  the  doctrines  of  Antiochos   and  Philc^ 
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concerning  knowledge,  the  Catulus  seems  to  have  embraced 
those  of  Kameades  and  a  general  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Academy.  The  beginning  of  the  second  edition  contains  general 
observations  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
Socrates  to  Arkesilas,  the  predecessor  of  Kameades  and  Philo. 
Cicero  devoted  a  special  exposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy,  because  he  was  specially  attracted  by  its  system 
(§  183),  and  in  the  absence  of  other  works,  his  treatise  is  one  of 
our  principal  sources  for  it. 

1.  Together  with  Catulxis  and  Lucullus,  Hortensios  and  Cicero  were  intro- 
fiaoed  as  speakers  in  the  first  edition ;  subsequently  however  Cicero  substituted 
Cato  and  M.  Brutus;  and  when  Atticus  wrote  informing  him  that  Yarro  was 
offended  because  Cicero  had  never  yet  dedicated  anything  to  him,  the  whole  work 
*was  once  more  completely  re-written,  divided  into  four  books  and  dedicated  to 
'Varro.  In  this  second  edition  Cicero  made  Varro  the  exponent  of  the  views  of 
.Antiochos,  and  reserved  to  himself  those  of  Philo.  Atticus  had  already  had  the 
£r8t  edition  copied,  when  Cicero  resolved  to  re- write  it.  On  the  relations  of  the 
liwo  editions  to  each  other  see  especially  ad  Att.  18,  18,  1  ex  duobus  librU  corUuli  in 
^uatt%tor,  grandiores  sunt  omnino  quam  erant  illij  sed  tamen  multa  delrcicta.  .  .  . 
wnullo  kaec  erunt  splendidiora^  breviora,  meliora.  13,  16,  1  illam  dKaSrifAouK^if  avm-a^iy 
totam  €td  Varronem  traduximua,  primo  fuU  Catuli,  Luculli,  Hortenaii,  deinde  .  .  . 
^ofdem  Ulos  semwnea  ad  Catonem  Brutumque  transtuli,  ecce  tuae  litterae  de  Varrone, 
memini  visa  eat  aptior  'Avrioxcla  ratio,    Cf.  ib.  18,  12,  3.  13,  18.  18,  19,  3.  5.  18,  21,  4. 

18,  82,  8.  fam.  9,  8.  off.  2,  8.    Quint.  8,  6,  64.    Plin.  NH.  81,  6.    Above  §  167,  2. 

Cf.  p.  805,  no.  5,  2.     Various  conjectures  on  this  subject  in  ThBirt,  antikes 

Bochwesen  854. 

2.  ACBamitz,  de  libr.  Acad.,  Lps.  1809  and  in  Acta  soc.  Lips.  2  (1812),  165. 
ChrABhandis,  BhM.  8  (1829),  548.  Drumann,  GR.  6,  827.  ABKrischk,  lib.  Ciceros 
Akademika,  G{>tt.  1845.  HDiels,  doxogr.  gr.  (Berl.  1879)  119.  KFHkrmann, 
Phil.  7,  466.  CJHEnostband,  de  libris  Cic.  academicis,  Ups.  1860.  BHibzel 
(§  183,  4)  8,  251. 

8.  Manuscripts  for  the  Lucullus  Flor.  Marc.  257  s.  X.  Yoss.  84  and  86  and 
the  Vindob.  189  see  §  188,  5 ;  for  the  Acad,  posteriora  the  earliest  MS.  is  Paris. 
6331  s.  XII  (§  184,  6,  4),  the  others  are  late,  of  s.  XV,  e.g.  an  interpolated 
Oedanensis. — Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1725. 1736 ;  in  Rath  Vol.  3),  GOrenz 
(t.  n,  1810),  Orelli  (with  de  fin.,  Ztir.  1827);  Text  revised  and  explained  by 
JSBeid,  Lond.«  18^.— Translated  by  GHMoser  (Stuttg.  Metzler),  by  JSBeid, 
Lond.  1880. 

8)  Tusculanae  disputationes,  so  called  after  Cicero's 
estate  at  Tusculum,  where  the  conversations  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  They  were  begun  in  709/46  and  finished 
and  edited  710/44,  subsequent  to  de  finibus  and  anterior  to  de 
divinatione  and  de  fato.  The  work  is  in  five  books  and  dedicated 
to  M.  Brutus ;  it  treats  of  the  troubles  which  beset  human  happi- 
ness, and  how  to  surmount  them.  As  to  the  authorities  made 
use  of  by  Cicero  we  have  so  far  no  certain  knowledge. 
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1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  18, 82,  2  Dicaearchi  xepl  rpv^t  utroaque  velim  miUiM  et  KaTa^a€wt. 
T/HToXtn«c6v  non  invenio  et  epistulam  eius  quam  ad  Ariatoxenum  mint,  ires  eos  lihro$ 
maxivie  nunc  vdlem  ;  apti  easent  t»d  id  quod  cogito  (cf.  Tusc.  1,  24).  15,  2,  4  quod 
prima  diaputatio  Tuaculana  te  confirmed  aane  gaudeo,  15,  4,  8.  Contents :  Cic.  div. 
2,  2  lihri  Tuactdanarum  diaputationum  rea  ad  beate  vivendum  maxime  neceaaariaa 
aperuerunt,  I  enim  eat  de  contemnenda  morte^  II  de  tolerando  dolore^  III  de 
(legritudine  lenienda,  IV  de  rdiquia  animi  perlurbationibua,  V  ,  .  ,  docet  ad  beate 
vivendum  virtutem  ae  ipaa  eaae  contentam, 

2.  BKChnbr^s  Prolegg.  and  Cic.  in  phil.  mer.  111.  Drumank,  GR.  6,  347. 
Emendations  by  ASWesenbebo  (Viborg  1880.  1841.  1843  sq.),  JBakb  (schol. 
hypomn.  vol.  4).  OHeine,  de  Cic.  Tusc.  disp.,  Halle  1854;  de  fontibus  Tusc.  disp., 
Weim.  1868.  JSchlenger,  Phil.  12,  280.  JJeep,  de  locis  quibusdam  Tusc.  disp., 
Wolfenb.  1865.  FGustapsson,  Herm.  17,  169.  HMuther,  JJ.  85,  491 ;  tlber  die 
(rhetorische)  Composition  des  1.  und  5.  Buchs  v.  Cic.  Tusc.,  Coburg  1862. 
GZietzschmann,  de  Tusc.  disp.  fontibus,  Halle  1868.  CHartfelder  (see  §  183,  4) 
p.  18.  43.  PCoRSSEN,  de  Posidonio  Rhodio  Ciceronis  in  1.  I  Tusc.  et  in  somnio 
Scipionis  auctore,  Bonn  1879;  BhM.  36,  506.  BHirzel  (§  183,  4)  3,  342. 
PHPoppelreuter,  quae  ratio  intercedat  inter  Posidonii  'wtpl  xaddv  Tpayfiarclat 
et  Tusc.  disputt.  Cic,  Bonn  1883.  BHoter,  de  Antonio  Ascalonita,  Bonn  1888. 
XKreuttner,  Andronici  xepi  xadQp  I,  Heidelb.  1884.  HNFowler,  Panaetii  et 
Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  8.  HDiels,  BhM.  34,  487.  FSaltmlank  (§  188,  4), 
n,  appendix. 

3.  Manuscripts :  Gudian.  294  s.  IX-X,  P^is.  6332  s.  X  (Facsim.  Chateulis  t. 
44, 1),  Bruxell.  5351  s,  XH.  On  the  (worthless)  Leid.  Lips.  30  s.  XII  HDeiter 
Phil,  42,  171.— Editions:  JDavis  (Cambr.  1709.  17'23,  and  later,  in  Bath  voL  II), 
FAWoLP  (Lpz.  1792.  1807.  1825),  BKOhner  (Jena*  1874),  Orelli  (with  the 
Paradoxa,  Ztlr.  1829),  BKlotz  (Lpz.  1835.  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  Lpz.  1848). 
GHMosER  (Hanover  1836  IH),  CFSOpple  (Mannh.  1845),  GTischer  (•  1884.  87  II, 
by  GSorof),  MSetfpert  (emend.,  comment,  criticos  adi.,  Lps.  1864),  OHbihe 
(explained,  Lpz.'  1881),  CMeissner  (explained,  Lpz.  1878),  LWHaspee,  Gotha 
1883. -Translated  by  FBaur,  Stuttg.  1854.    BKOhner,  Stuttg.  1855. 

9)  Timaeus,  a  free  reproduction  of  Plato's  dialogue,  the 
outward  dress  being  changed;  written  after  the  Academica, 
a.  709/45  or  710/44,  and  extant  only  in  an  incomplete  form. 

1.  Prisciam.  GL.  2,  463,  19  Cicero  in  Timaeo.  The  title  De  univerao  is  un- 
authenticated.  Probably  this  translation  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  large 
work  on  natural  philosophy,  in  which  Nigidius  Figulus  was  to  represent  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  (Hermann  p.  8.  18  sq.).  For  the  considerable  fragment 
extant  see  Baiter-Kayser  8,  131.    CFWMCller  4,  3,  214. 

2.  The  fragment  was  included  in  the  collection  of  philosophical  writings 
mentioned  above  (§  183,  5),  hence  it  was  preserved  in  the  two  Yossiani  and  the 
Vindobon.,  and  in  the  Monac.  528  s.  XI.,  besides  other  MSS. — In  general  cf. 
Drumann  GR.  6,  853.  KFHermann,  de  interpretatione  Timaei  Plat.  diaL  a.  Cic 
relicta,  G^tt.  1842.    Hochdanz,  quaestt.  orit.  in  Tim.  Cic,  Nordhausen  1880. 

9a)  About  the  same  period  Cicero  appears  to  have  made  a 
close  translation  of  the  Platonic  Protagoras. 

1.  C  c.  fin.  1,  7  expressly  says  in  reference  to  translating  Plato  literally : 
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id  (ad  eivium  meorum  eognitionem  PUUonem  aut  Aristotelem  traru/erre)  neque  feci 
adhue  (until  a.  709/45)  nee  mihi  tamen  nefaciam  interdictum  puto.  These  last  words 
appear  to  point  to  plans,  one  of  which  Cicero  carried  out  in  the  Protagoras :  the 
express  statement  above  quoted  can  only  be  evaded  by  the  very  far-fetched  sup- 
position that  he  has  here  left  unmentioned  the  translation  of  Protagoras  which  he 
made  in  his  youth,  because  it  was  written  by  Cicero  merely  as  an  exercise,  and 
not  brought  out  by  the  author  himself,  but  published  only  after  his  death. 
KPhilippsoh,  JJ.  183,  42S.  vHeubde,  Cic.  ^XorXdrwr  92.  274.  Drumamn,  GB.  6^ 
^4.  PScHWENKB,  JB.  1886  2,  314.  KFHebmann,  de  Tim.  Cic,  GOtt  1842,  3.— 
Cieero  in  Prclagora^  Paisa  GL.  2,  182.  247.  402.  Donat.  Ter.  Phorm.  4,  8,  6.— 
HiEBON.  ad  Pammach.  1,  808  ValL  and  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.  1,  648.  The  fragments: 
Baitbb-Kayskb  11,  54.  CFWMClleb  4,  8,  810. 

10)  De  natnra  deorum,  in  3  books,  written  in  710/44,  after 
the   Tnsculanae,  though  already  commenced  in  709/46.     This 
work  is  also  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.     The  conversation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  feriae  Latinae  of  a.  677/77, 
C.  Velleius  representing  the  Epicureans,  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  the 
Stoics,  and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  the  Academics.    If  Cicero  wrote 
this  work  with  the  practical  aim  (perhaps  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  free-thinking  of  Lucretius)  of  showing  the  value  of  a 
reasonable  religion,  he  certainly  failed  in  that  object  with  the 
Itoman  public.     For  here  also  Cicero  was  content  to  translate 
and  superficially  adapt  late  Greek  authorities,  and  took  no  pains 
to  digest  them  seriously.     Hence  there  is  no  lack  of  contradic- 
tions, inequalities,  concision  and  desultoriness,  which  mark  the 
xnrork  as  one  of  the  lea^t  satisfactory  of  Cicero's  writings. 

1.  Gic.  div.  2,  8  quihtu  (Tusc)  edilis  trea  libri  perfecli  sunt  de  natura  deorum, 
SDiBLS,  doxogr.  gr.  p.  121  is  for  the  title  de  deorum  natura  in  accordance  with  the 
oitations  in  the  grammarians.  Of.  ib.  7.  Att.  13,  89,  2  libros  mihi  .  .  .  mittas^ 
«<  imaxime  ^aldpou  T€pl  $€U9  et  UaXXdSos.     Drumann,  GR.  6,  849.    JYahlen,  ZfOG. 

24,  241.  On  Philodemos  as  an  authority  for  book  I  LSpenobl,  Abh.  d.  Mtlnchner 
Akad.  10,  1.  1868,  HSauppe,  de  Philod.  de  pietate,  Gott.  1864.  The  section  Gic 
^e  n.  d.  1,  25-41  with  a  collation  of  the  corresponding  passages  from  Philodemos 
in  HDiELs'  doxographi  graeci  (BerL  1879),  529.    Of.  ib.  121. 

2.  ABKbische,  Forschungen  1,  34.  BHibzbl,  Unterss.  (§  183,  4)  I  De  nat. 
<leor.,  Lpz.  1877.    PSchwbnke,  Quellen  v.  Gic.  d.  n.  d.,  JJ.  119,  49. 129.    BLenonick, 

ad  emendandoe  Gic  de  n.  d.  quid  ex  Philodemo  Tcpl  ei/<re)3e/at  redundet,  Halle 
1872.  HNFowLEB,  Panaetii  et  Hecat.  fragm.,  Bonn  1885, 10.  PWendland,  Arch. 
t.  Qeach.  d.  PhiL  1,  20a 

8.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  84  and  86  (Ghatelaim  t.  39, 1;  cf.  HDEiTEB,BhM. 
S7,  814;  also  PSchwemke,  JR  1883  2,  94;  see  besides  §  177,  4).  Vindob.  189 
(Ghatbl.  t.  88,  1 ;  see  §  183,  5).  Flor.  Marc  257  (Ghatel.  t.  37),  all  s.  X  (-XI), 
also  Leid.  Heins.  118  s.  XI  (Ghatel.  t.  88,  2 ;  cf.  §  177,  4).  On  the  Vatic  PaL  1519 
8.  X  HEbeliho,  PhiL  48,  702.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Gambr.  17ia  1723  and  sub- 
sequently ;  in  Bath  vol.  VI),  LFHeindobf  (Lps.  1815),  GHMoseb  and  FGbeuzeb  (Lps. 
1818),  GGSchOtz  (Halle  1820),  FAst  (Munich  1829),  GFSchOmann  (BerL*  1876),  with 
introduction,  appar.  crit.  and  commentaiy  by  JBMayob,  and  a  new  collation  o£ 
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several  of  the  English  MS8.  by  JHSwainson,  Cambr.  1880-85  III.  (These  MSS.  are 
of  little  value.)  Explained  by  AGokthe,  Lpz.  1887.  By  AStickney  (after  Sch5- 
mann),  Boston,  1889. — Book  2  by  MCThiaucourt  and  by  FPicavet,  both  Par.  1886. 

4.  Criticism :  SchOmamn  (op.  8,  274.  280.  J  J.  Ill,  685),  Heidtmann  (ep.  crit.  ad 
SchOmannum,  Stettin  1856 :  Zur  Krit.  u.  Interpret,  v.  Cic.  n.  d.,  Neustettin  1858), 
EKlotz  (adn.  critt..  Lips.  1867.  68  III).  PStamm,  de  Cic.  de  n.  d.  interpolatt., 
Bresl.  1878.  JFobchhammer,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  filol.  5,  28.  JDegekhabt,  Bemerkk. 
zn  Cic.  de  n.  d.,  Aschaffenb.  1881.  PSchwenke,  JJ.  125,  618.  AGoethe,  JJ.  129, 80. 
JBMatob,  Joum.  of  philol.  12, 1.  248.  KJNeumann,  EhM.  36, 155.— Translated  by 
GHMosER  (Metzler's  collections),  BKOuner  (Stuttg.,  Holftnann). 

5.  Only  a  joke  was  intended  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Cic.  de  n.  d.  liber  quartns 
ex  pervetusto  cod.  .  .  .  ed.  PSerathinus  (i.e.  HHCludius  in  Hildesheim,  gest. 
1885),  Bonon.  (Berl.)  1811. 

11)  Cato  maior  or  de  senectute,  dedicated  to  Atticus  and 
hastily  thrown  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  709/46  or  the  beginning 
of  710/44.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  a. 
604/160.  The  form  is,  however,  unimportant ;  the  work  may 
rather  be  styled  a  continuous  lecture  in  praise  of  old  age,  on  the 
basis  of  materials  compiled  from  Greek  authors.  Cicero  manifests 
his  sympathy  in  his  careful  delineation  of  Gate's  character. 

1.  Cic.  div.  2,  8  interiectus  est  edam  nuper  liber  it  quern  cKi  nostrum  Atticum  de 
tenectute  misimus,  Att.  14,  21,  B  legendus  mihi  ^aepttM  est  Cato  maior  ad  te  missus, 
aviariorem  enim  me  seneclus  facit. — On  the  date  of  composition  ThMaurkr,  JJ. 
129,  386. 

2.  PJvanderTon,  C.  m.  explicatur  et  e  graecis  potias.  fontibus  illustr.,  L5wen 
1821 ;  comm.  ad  quaest.  de  Cic.  Cat.,  L5wen  1822.  HJNas6AU,  adnotatt.  in  libr. 
Cic.  de  sen.,  GrOningen  1829.    Duumann,  GB.  6,  850.    GSchneider,  ZfGW.  33,  689. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  F.  12  s.  X  (Mommsen,  Berl.  SBer.  1863, 10),  Paris. 
6382  s.  X  (above  no.  8,  3),  Laur.  50,  45  s.  X,  Monac.  15964  s.  XI,  Bhenaug.  126  s. 
Xn  (JGBaiter,  Phil.  21,  535.  675;  cf.  GLahmeyer,  Phil.  23,  473;  cf.  21,  2i^l. 
Facsim.  Chatelain  t.  40,  2).  On  Leid.  Voss.  O.  79  s.  IX/X  (Chatel.  t.  41, 1)  and 
Voss.  F.  104  s.  XIV  see  WGemoll,  Herm.  20,  331 ;  on  Italian  (unimportant)  MSS. 
of  the  Cato  (and  Laelius)  see  FBamorino,  riv.  di  filol.  15,  247.  BDahl,  z.  Hss.- 
Kunde  u.  Kritik  des  cic.  Cato  I :  coJd.  Leid. ;  11  :  oodd.  Parisini,  Christiania  1885. 
86.    KToMAKETz,  Wert  u.  Verb,  der  Hss.  v.  Cic.  Cato,  Hemals  1883.  86  II. 

4.  Editions :   AGGernhard  (with   Parad.,  Lps.  1819),  FWOtto   (Lps.  1830), 
BKlotz  (Lpz.  1831).    JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1835),  GTischer  (Halle  1847),  JSommbr- 
BRODT  (Berl.»o  18a5),  CNauck  (Berl.  1855),  GLahmeyer  (Lpz.*  1877),  CMeissner 
(Lpz.«  1885),  JLey  (Halle  1883),  ThSchiche  (with  Lael.,  Prague «  1887),  TKArkold    - 
(after  Sommerbrodt),  Lond.  1853,  GLono  (Lond.  1880),  JSBeid  (Cambr.*  1883), 
WHkslop  (with  Lael.),  Oxf.  1884,  ESSuuckburoh  (Lond.  1886),  E'WTIowsok  (Lond.    - 
1887),  LHuxLEY  (Oxf.  1890),  AStickney  (with  Lael.,  New  York  1887).— Criticism  : 
JMahly,  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  6,  243,  CMeissner,  JJ.  103,  57.  131,  209,  AOTTo(on  inter-  - 
polation)  in  d.  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  94.    ChrLutjohann,  RhM.  87,496. 

5.  Greek  translation  by  ThGaza  in  Hess  (above  no.  1,  4)  p.  3  sqq. ;  German 
translations  e.g.  by  KGBauer,  Lpz.  1841,  FJacobs  (in  Klotz'  translation  of  Cic's.^ 
philos.  works,  part  2)  and  others. 

12)  De  divinatione,  in  two  books,  a  supplement  of  the  work 
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on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  subject  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  its  perception  by  mankind  is  treated  of;   published 
a.  710/44,  after  the  Cato  maior  and  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death, 
and  represented  as  a  conversation   at  the  villa  at  Tusculum 
between  Cicero  and  his  brother.     The  first  book  contains  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (compiled  from  Poseidonios  irepi  fiavriKrj^), 
the    second    the    tenets    of   the    Academics    (probably   chiefly 
following  Kleitomachos).     The  popular  notions  and  the  political 
corporations  connected  with  them  are  leniently  dealt  with,  but, 
even  in  his  quality  of  Augur,  Cicero  furnishes  much  valuable 
material,  though  his  personal  scepticism  is  often  sufficiently  evi- 
dent in  his  humorous  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 

1.  Definition  of  divinatio  1,  9  earum  rerum  qucte  foHuitae  putantur  praedictio 
€Mtque  pmeaensio;  see  Gell.  4, 11, 1.  Tennemann,  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  5, 121.  Dbumann, 
OB.  6,  852.  HOfio,  Cic.s  Ansichten  von  der  Staatsreligion,  Krotoechin  1865. 
^hSchiche,  de  fontibus  libr.  Cic.  de  div.,  Jena  1875.  KHabtfeldeb,  d.  Quellen  v. 
Cic.  de  div.,  Freiburg  ^i.  Br.  1878;  EhM.  86,  227.  PCobmen  (above  no.  8,  2)  p.  18. 
SDiELi!,  doxogr.  224.— -On  the  question  whether  Cic.  made  use  of  Coelius  Antipater 
see  OMeltzee,  JJ.  105,  480  f. 

2.  Manuscripts: ^corresponding  to  those  for  de  nat.  deor.,  see  above  no.  10,  8, 
also  Vatic.  Palat.  1519  s,  X  (Chatelain  t.  40, 1 ;  cf.  HEbelino,  Phil.  48,  702).— 
Editions  by  JDavis  (Cantabr.  1721  and  later ;  ed.  Hath,  Halle  1807),  GHMoseb 
(Frankf.  1828),  LGiese  (Lps.  1829).— APolsteb,  quaestt.  critt.  in  Cic.  de  div., 
Xattowitz  1874.  F2iOcHBAUEB,  zu  Cic  de  Div.  (b.  2),  Hemals  1878.  PStamm, 
adiiott.  ad  Cic  de  div.,  ESssel  1881.  FDbechsleb,  ZfoG.  87, 101.— Translated  by 
GHMoseb  (Stutt.  Metzler),  BKt^NEB  (Stuttg.  Ho£Einann). 

13)  De  fato,  the  last  of  Cicero's  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  likewise  written  a.  710/44.  The  author  impugns 
the  views  of  the  Stoics  on  the  ei/iapfiivrj,  taking  himself  the 
side  of  the  Academics.  This  treatise  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  form.  As  his  authorities  Cicero  mentions  specially 
Chrysippos,  also  Poseidonios,  E^eanthes,  Diodoros,  Kameades  and 
others.  The  de  fato  is  valuable  as  a  collection  of  materials, 
but  the  style  betrays  hurry  and  the  writer  does  not  arrive  at 
any  settled  results. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  8  quibu$  (de  n.  d.  and  de  divin.),  tU  est  in  animo,  de  fato  9% 
tMdiunxerimuaj  erit  abunde  satisfactum  toti  huic  qtiaeationi,  de  fat.  2  Hirtiut  nosier^  coe, 
detignatue  .  .  post  interiium  CaeaarU,  Gell.  7, 2, 15.  Macbob.  sat.  8, 16, 4.  Dbumanm 
GB.  6, 858.  MMeinecke,  de  fontt.  .  .  Cic.  de  fato,  Marienwerder  1887.  AGebcks, 
ChryBippea,  JJ.  Suppl.  14,  689. 

2.  Manuscripts  as  those  for  the  Lucullus,  above  no.  7,  8.  The  cod.  Turonensis 
(ChThueot,  bibL  de  T^cole  des  hautes  Etudes,  f asc.  17)  perhaps  a  transcript  from  the 
Vindob.  (IBbl^s). — Editions  (with  de  divin.)  by  Davis,  Moseb  ;  in  particular  by 
iTHBbemi  (Lps.  1795). — Translation  by  Moseb  (in  de  divin.). 
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8.  Nnovi  fraxnmenti  del  Cicerone  de  fato  di  reoente  sooperti  in  palimpsesti  dal 
LCFkrbucci,  Modena  1868,  repeated  in  his  Fabolaram  libri  tres,  Forooomelii  1867. 
His  pretended  discofvery  is  printed  and  deservedly  exposed  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  674. 
Cf.  also  FWScHHEiDEwiN,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1858, 1917.    GLinkeb,  ZfoG.  5, 81. 428. 

14)  Laelius  or  de  amicitia,  inscribed  to  Atticus,  written  after 
the  Cato  maior  and  previously  to  the  work  on  duties,  like  them 
in  the  year  710/44.  The  conversation  is  conducted  by  Laelius 
the  Younger  and  his  sons-in-law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  subject  being  treated  in  connection  with  the  recent 
death  (625/129)  of  Africanus  minor,  the  intimate  friend  of  Laelius. 
Cicero  has  largely  availed  himself  of  Theophrastos'  work  on  the 
same  subject,  also  of  Chrysippos  and  (indirectly  ?)  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  treatise,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  interesting  and 
practical. 

1.  Cic.  off.  2,  side  amicitia  alio  lihro  dictum  eH.  Gkll.  17,  5, 1  Cicero  in  dialogo 
cui  tittdua  ett  Ladiue  vd  de  amicitia,  ib.  1,  8, 10  eun  librum  (Theophrastos^  vtpl 
0cX£at)  M,  Cicero  videtur  legiste  cum  ipte  quoque  librum  de  amicitia  componereL 
BFBhazatob,  quid  in  oonscribendo  Cic  LaeL  yaluerint  Arist.  £th.  Nic  de 
amicitia  libri,  HaUe  1871. 

2.  The  best  MS.  is  a  codex  s.  IX/X  formerly  in  the  possession  of  FBidot  in 
Paris  (on  it  see  Mommsen,  BhM.  18, 594),  qu.  where  is  it  now  ? ;  also  Monac  15514  s. 
X,  Gudian.  885  s.  X,  Laor.  50, 45  s.  X  (Chatel.  t.  42)  and  others.  EYoobl,  coUatio 
trium  oodd.  Cic.  de  am.  Monaoensium,  Zweibr.  1889. — More  recent  critical  and 
explanatory  editions  e.g.  by  AGGernhabd  (Lps.  1825),  CBbieb  (Lps.  1828),  IUSjloti 
(Lpz.  1888),  MSeyffkbt  (Lpz.*  1876  by  CFWMOller,  cf.  the  same  ZfQW.  88, 14), 
CWNauck  (BerL*  1884),  GLahmeter  (LpE.«  1881).  ThSchichk  (see  no.  11,  4). 
AStrelxtz,  Gotha  1884.  GLono  (Lond.  1880),  JSBbid  (Cambr.  *  1888),  ASidowice 
(Lond.*  1888),  ESShucebuboh,  Lond.  1885.  CMeissveb,  Lps.  1867  (and  in  JJ.  185, 
545).  ASticxhet  (above  no.  11, 4). — AGGebehabo,  op.  828.  OFKleime,  adnott.  in 
Cic.  Cat.  mai.  et  Laelium,  Wetzlar  1855.  CEPutschb,  Phil.  12, 298.  EWeissenbobe, 
Gedankengang  v.  Cic  Lael.,  MUhlh.  in  Thtlr.  1882. — Translated  e.g.  by  AASchbei- 
beb  and  GFWGbosse  (HaUe  1827),  FKvStbombbck  (Brunswick  1827,  with  the  rest 
of  the  so-caUed  minor  works),  in  Greek  by  DPetayius  in  Hess  (above  no.  1, 4)  99. 

16)  De  gloria  in  two  books,  finished  at  the  close  of  July 
710/44 ;  it  is  not  extant. 

1.  Cic. off.  2, 81  nunc  dicamue  de  gloria,  quamquam  ea  quoque  de  reduo  eunt  nottri 
libri.  Cf.  Att.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6.  16,  8, 1  (cf .  PSchwenke,  JB.  1886  2,  296).  16, 6,  4. 
Gell.  15, 6, 1.  Drumaiin,  GB.  6, 855.  FSchheideb,  melet.  in  Cic  de  gl.,  Zf  AW, 
1889,  no.  28. — Petrarch  asserted  that  he  possessed  the  work  (ep.  senil.  15, 1,  p.  1049 
Basil,  libroe  Cic.  de  gloria  ttb  hoc  habui.  .  .  .  eingidares  libri  II  de  gl.  quibue  vieie  mk 
ditieeimum  exietimavi.  .  .  .  novi  nihil  praeter  illoe  de  gl,  libroe  II  et  aliquot  oraHonee 
aut  epietoUu) ;  bat  see  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  des  class.  Altertnms  P,  41.  Cf.  also 
FHahd,  Ersch  and  Gmber^s  aUg.  Encykl.  1, 17,  288.  AHobtis,  Cic.  nelle  opere  del 
Petrarca  (Trieste  1878)  58.  The  fragments  in  Baitsb-Katssr  11, 69  and  CFWMOllbb 
4, 8,  880. 
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16)  De  officiis,  in  three  books,  addressed  by  Cicero  to  his 
son  Marcus.  This  work  also  is  due  to  the  leisure  forced  upon 
Cicero  by  Mark  Antony  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death,  a.  710/44, 
and  like  its  fellows  was  written  off  rather  rapidly.  Cicero's 
principal  authorities  were  the  Stoics,  especially  Panaitios  in  the 
first  two  books,  and  probably  Poseidonios  in  the  third.  The 
whole  is  seasoned  and  enlivened  with  numerous  illustrations  from 
Boman  history,  a  feature  which  occasions  some  unevenness  of 
treatment.  The  moral  views  are  those  of  a  practical  politician, 
and  for  this  very  reason  not  much  higher  than  the  conventional 
Boman  standard. 

1.  Off.  1,  6  sequimur  .  .  potUiimum  Stoicos^  non  ut  interpreUs,  »ed^  ut  solemua^  e 
fontihiu  eorum  iudicio  arhitrioque  noairo  quantum  quoque  modo  videhilur  hauriemui. 
Of.  2,  86.  8,  7.  51.  68.  89.  91.  Att.  15, 18,  6  no8  hia  4H\oao4>odfiev  (quid  enim  aliudf) 
d  rd  w€pl  rod  KoJBiiKwrot  magnifice  explicamus  rpofff/HOPoOfuw  que  Ciceroni.  16,  11,  4  rd 
T€pl  ToO  KoBi^KOtrrott  qucUenuM  Panaetiue,  abaolvi  duobue.  illiua  Irea  sunt.  .  .  .  eum  locum 
Pondaniua  peraecutue  eat.  ego  autem  et  eiua  librum  arceeaivi  et  ad  Athenodorum  Calvum 
acripei  utadmerh.  ire^dXaia  mitteret.    Gkll.  18,  28,  1. 

2.  CbGabve,  philoflophische  Anm.  and  Abhancll.  (Bresl.^  1819).  BKOhnbr, 
Cic  mer.  p.  106.  Druuamn,  GB.  6,  857.  CJGbysab,  prolegg.  ad  Cic.  libr.  de  off., 
Cologne  1844.  GJDahlbIck,  de  off.  Cic.  comm.,  Upsala  1860.  ADesjabdins,  lee 
deToirs  de  Gio^ron,  Par.  1865.  FCadet,  examen  du  traits  des  devoirs  de  Cicero, 
Par.  1865.    BHibzel  (§  188,  4)  2,  721. 

8.  Criticism :  JHblleb,  Phil.  12,  802,  HSauppb,  ooniect.  TuU.,  G5tt.  1857, 
GFUhobb,  Phil.  Snppi.  8, 1, 18,  CThubot,  rev.  d.  phil.  1, 86,  JFobchhammer,  Tidskr. 
f.  filol.  4  (1880),  200,  CBbldamb,  rev.  de  phil.  5,  85,  Bbinhabdt,  interpolatt.  in  Cic 
off.  I,  Oels  1885. 

4.  Manuscripts :  Bern.  891  s.  X  (Chatelaim  t.  45, 1),  Paris.  6601  s.  X  (Chatel. 
t  45,  2),  Ambroe.  C.  29  inf.  s.  X  (see  JJ.  Ill,  221),  Bamb.  s.  X.  Wirceb.  s.  X,  Leid. 
VosB.  Q.  71  8.  X  (Chatel.  t.  45,  4),  then  Harlei.  2716  s.  IX  (very  incomplete),  Bern. 
104  s.  Xin  (EPopp,  acta  sem.  phil.  Erl.  8,  245),  Palat.  1581  s.  XII  (EPopp,  de  Cic. 
de  off:  cod.  palat.  1581,  Erl.  1886) ;  cf.  GFUnobb,  Phil.  8uppl.-Bd.  8,  1,  8.  On 
Paris.  6847  s.  IX/X  a  fragment  (2,  72-d,  11 ;  facsim.  Chatel.  t.  44,  2)  EChatelain, 
rev.  de  phil.  5, 185.  On  Ambr.  F.  42  s.  XII  see  BSabbadini,  la  critica  del  testo  del 
de  ofL  Cic,  Catania  1888. — Editions  by  JGGbaevius  (cum  nott.  varr.  Amsterd. 
1668.  1710.  Naples  1771),  JPHeusinobb  (Bninswick  1788;  repet.  suisq.  animad- 
veras.  atudt  CThZumpt,  Brunswick  1888),  JFDegen  (Berl.*  1848,  ed.  by  EBonnell), 
AGGbrbhabd  (Lps.  1811),  CBeieb  (Lps.  1820  sq.  II,  together  with  Indd.,  Lps.  1881), 
GOlshausbh  (Schlesw.  1828),  BStObehbubq  (Lps.  1884. 1848),  CGZumpt  (small  ed. 
Brunswick*  1849).  GFWXund  (Copenh.  1849),  GPUnoeb  (Lpz.  1852),  JvGbubeb 
(LpiL»  1874),  OHbine  (Berl.*  1885),  CFWMeLLEB  (Lpz.  1882),  TAThacheb,  New 
York,  1867.  HAHolden  (Cambr.»  1884),  ThSchiche  (Prague  1885).— Translations 
e.g.  by  JJHoTTiNOEB,  Ztlr.  1820.  AWZumpt,  Lpz.  1841,  GK^tTsELEN  and  FBaub, 
8tuttg.  1856,  BKOhneb,  Stuttg.  1859. 

17)  De  virtutibus,  most  probably  (on  account  of  ite  simUar 
contents)  written  not  much  before  or  after  the  work  on  duties, 
i.e.  in  the  year  710/44. 
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1.  HiEBON.  in  Zach.  1,  2  (6,  792  Vallars.)  quaUuar  virtutei,  .  .  .,  de  gMilm 
pleniasime  in  officiorum  librU  TuUiua  disputat  scrihent  proprium  quoque  de  quattuor 
virtutibtu  librum.  Charis.  GL.  1,  208,  15  Cic,  in  cammentario  de  virtutibui, 
AuousTiN.  de  trin.  14,  11.— Baiter-Kaiseb  11,  76;  CFWM<Jllir  4,  8,  840.— 
Dbumann,  GR  6,  859. 

18)  De  anguriis,  of  unknown  date,  though  at  all  events 
later  than  703/61,  when  Cicero  became  an  augur. 

1.  Aooording  to  Dbumann,  GB.  G,  852  it  was  composed  a.  710/44  after  the 
treatise  de  divin.  The  fragments  Baitbb-Kayseb  11,  55,  CFWMOllkb  4,  8,  812.— 
Charis.  GL.  1,  105.  122.  189  Cicero  de  auguriis.  Sebv.  Aen.  5,  788  Cicero  in  augu- 
ralUme  (libris).- On  Cicero's  translation  of  Xenophon's  oUwofwcbs  see  §  177a,  2 ;  of 
Plato's  Protagoras  see  §  184,  9a. 

186.  In  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  just  as  in  philosophy, 
Cicero  was  a  mere  amateur,  though  well-informed.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  orator  and  too  little  accustomed  to  strict  definitions 
to  find  in  it  a  welcome  field  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  Not- 
withstanding, he  composed  a  treatise  de  iure  civili  in  artem 
redigendo,  which  perhaps  he  originally  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  the  de  legibus,  and  treated  by  itself  on  failing  to  complete 
that  work. 

1.  Ad  fam.  7, 80,  2,  in  defining  proprius,  Cicero  mixes  up  the  notions  of  posses- 
sion and  property.  On  Cicero's  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  see  besides  a  variety 
of  earlier  treatises :  WSZimicbbn,  G^sch.  d.  Privatr.  1, 1,  288  and  others.  Dbcmann, 
GB.  6,  644.  Platneb,  de  partt.  Cic  rhett.  quae  ad  ius  spectant,  Marb.  1829.  Gdk 
Caquebat,  les  passages  de  droit  privd  dans  .  .  .  Cic6ron,  Bennes  1^7.  ADbs- 
jabdins,  de  scientia  civili  apud  Cic,  Beauvais  1858.  AGasquy,  Cic.  iurisconsulte, 
Paris  1886.    Cf .  §  48,  4  and  6. 

2.  Quint.  12,  8,  10  componere  aliqua  de  iure  coeperat,  Gell.  1,  22,  7  M,  Cicero 
in  lU/ro  qui  inscriptus  eel  de  iure  civili  in  ctrtem  redigendo.  Cf .  also  Cicero's  judgment 
of  himself,  de  or.  2, 142  sqq.,  where  he  disguises  himself  under  the  mask  of  Crassus 
(§  152,  4) :  est  nobis  poUicitue  iue  civile^  quod  nunc  diffuaum  et  diasipatum  eeset,  in 
certa  genera  coctclurum  et  €id  artem  facilem  redacturum,  Chabis.  GL.  1,  188  Cicero 
de  iure  civili.  On  the  treatise  cf.  HEDibksen  hinterlass.  Schrift,  1, 1.  Dbumann, 
GB.  6, 107.— Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  55.    CFWMClleb  4,  8,  811. 

186.  Cicero  attempted  even  historical  composition,  and  de  leg. 
1,  6  sq.  (cf.  de  or.  2,  61-63)  he  sharply  criticises  the  style  of  the 
historians  of  the  time,  hinting  that  he  himself  was  qualified  to 
introduce  a  great  change  in  this  department.  It  is  true  that 
Cicero  possessed  an  unusual  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and 
this  is  fully  displayed  in  his  orations  as  well  as  in  his  philo- 
sophical and  rhetorical  writings,  particularly  in  his  Brutus :  but 
here  also  his  rhetorical  bent  and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
losing  sight  of  his  own  self  were  much  against  him,  and  many 
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casual  expressions  prove  his  lax  opinions  as  to  the  real  task  of 
the  historian.  It  appears  credible  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
might  have  turned  to  this  branch  of  literature ;  as  it  is,  he  wrote 
only  memoirs  on  his  consulship,  a  Secret  History  (which  was, 
perhaps,  never  finished),  and  Admiranda — all  which  writings 
have  been  lost, 

1.  Plut.  Cic.  41  BioMooCfjLgpos,  ds  X^Tcreu,  t^^  rdrpiow  Irroplaw  ypa^i  Ttpcka^iw 
ical  ToWik  avufu^  riaw  iWriwuciaw  Kcd  S\ut  rods  avmjyfUvoxn  \lrfwn  aintf  kcU  fi66ovt  iPTwOa 
rpiyi^oL  etc.    Corn.  Nep.  fragm.  Guelf.  (cod.  Gud.  278,  p.  99,  29  Nipp.):  t//«  (Cic.) 

^uU  unus  qui  potuerit  et  etiam  debuerit  hUtoriam  digna  voce  pronuntiare^  quippe  qui 
crtUoriam  doquentiam  rudem  a  maioribut  acceptam  perpoliveritj  philoaophiam  ante 
€um  incomptam  Intinam  aua  conformarit  oratione,  ex  quo  dubito,  interitu  eiue  tUrum  ree 
jmblica  an  hiatoria  magis  doleat. — Though  Cicero  is  fully  aware  primam  ease  hiatoriae 
legem  ne  quid  falai  dicere  audeat  (de  or.  2,  62 ;  cf.  ib.  62-64.  leg.  1,  6),  he  often  acts 
differently.  Thus  of  Lucceius  he  expects  (fam.  12,  8) :  amori  noatro  pluaadum  etiam 
quam  concedit  verity  largiare;  and  orat.  87.  66  (cf.  ib.  125)  he  places  historiae  in 
the  y4pot  ivi5€iicruc6w  of  eloquence,  nor  would  he  seem  to  know  any  other  kind  of 
historical  composition  than  that  of  the  school  of  Isokrates.  Accordingly  he  asserts 
(Brut.  66)  that  Philistos  and  Thukydides  (!)  were  eclipsed  by— Theopompos !  See 
on  this  subject  §  86,  7.— Dbumann,  GR.  6, 677.  Schwegleb,  RG.  1,  93.  FDGeblach, 
d.  rOm.  Geschichtschr.  96.    KBebns,  Cics  Ansicht  v.  d.  Gesch.,  Attendom  1880. 

2.  Commentarius  oonsulatus  sui  graece  compositus  {inrofunjfia  r^f  i&iroTefo»), 
Att.  1, 19, 10.  1,  20,  6.  2, 1, 1.  2 ;  written  a.  694/60,  at  which  period  Cicero  was  also 
busy  with  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  same  subject  (ad  Att.  1.1.).  Cf.  Plut.  Caes.  8. 
Crass.  18.  Dio  46,  21.  CFWMClleh's  Cic.  4,  8,  898.  HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  209. 
This  inr6fjt»7ifia  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Plutarch's  Cicero.  AHLHeebek, 
histor.  Schrr.  8,  23.  417.  PWeizsIcker,  JJ.  Ill,  417.  GThoubet,  Leipz.  Stud.  1 
806.  EScHMiDT,  de  Cic.  comm.  de  consulatu  graece  scripto  a  Plut.  expresso,  Jena 
1885.  Cf.  §  189,  8.  The  same  subject-mitter  was  also  treated  of  in  an  epiatuta  non 
mediocria  ad  imtar  voluminia  acripta  quam  Pompeio  in  Aaiam  de  rebua  auia  in  conatdatu 
geatia  miaerat  Cicero  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  270  Dr.).  pSulla  67  epiatidam  meam  quam  ad 
Pompeium  de  meia  rebua  geatia  et  de  aumma  re  publica  miai, 

8.  'Ar^ic3oTo,  commenced  as  early  as  695/59  (Att.  2,  6,  2),  resumed  after  the 
death  of  Caesar  on  Atticus'  advice  (Att.  14, 14,  5.  14, 17,  6.  15,  2,  2.  15,  4,  8.  15, 18, 
8.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6)  and  edited  after  the  author's  death.  This  work  is  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Dio  89,  10  (cf.  46,  8) :  ^i/3X/ok  t*  dx6pprjrop  awddriKe  Kal  iireypayi/ev  aurf  tis 
Kal  w€pl  rwK  iavroO  ^ovXevfidnav  dToXoyurfJidw  riva  ^x***^'*  AscoN.  p.  88  Or.  74 
K.-S.  Cic.  in  expoeitione  conailiorum  auorum  (cf.  Augustim.  c.  lulian.  5,  5).  Chabif. 
GL.  1,  146  Cic,  in  ratione  conailiorum  auorum,  Boeth.  de  inst.  mus.  1,  1  TuUiua  in 
libro  quern  de  conaUiia  auia  compoauii,  CFWMClleb's  Cic.  4,  8,  888.  Peteb  1.1.  209. 
Cf.  Dbumanh,  GR.  6,  860.    OHabneckeb,  JJ.  123,  184. 

4.  Admiranda  (Plin.  NH.  81, 12.  51 ;  cf.  7,  18.  So,  29,  60.  Colum.  3,  8,  2),  of 
unknown  date.  The  fragments  Baiteb-Kaysbb  11,  76.  CFWMClleb  4,  8,  840. 
Cf .  the  Greek  davfidaia  and  xapaBo^a, 

5.  Pbisciah.  GL.  2,  267,  5  Cicero  in  Chorographia  (with  the  variants  (h)ortogr„ 
coamogr.f  chronogr,).  Acting  upon  Atticus'  advice,  Cicero  had  actually  studied 
geography  a.  695/59 ;  see  Att.  2,  4.  6.  7.  9.  12.  14.  22. 

6.  Cicero's  witticisms  (cf.  §  178, 1  in  fin.)  were  eagerly  collected  by  others;  he 
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himself  observed  complacently  that  his  merry  conceits  found  admittance  even  in 
Caesar^s  collection  of  drwpd^yfmTa  (§  195,  5).  C.  Trebonius  published  a  separate 
collection  of  Cicero's /ac«te  dicta  (§  210,  9).  On  a  similar  but  more  comprehensive 
collection  by  Tiro,  see  §  191,  2.  Quint.  8, 6, 73  Ciceronisest  in  quodam  ioculari  libdlo 
(an  epigram  follows).  Collection  of  matter  contingent  to  this  subject  in  CFW 
MCller  4,  8,  841. 

7.  A  satirical  pamphlet  of  Cicero^s,  aimed  under  a  false  name  at  his  mortal 
enemy,  is  mentioned  in  Schol.  Bob.  p.  268  exstat  libeUua  Cieeronis  qui  ita  inscrHninr 
*  JEdictum  L,  MacUi  tr,  pl.\  quod  8ub  nomine  ipaius  Cicero  ecripait  in  invectionem  P, 
Clodi, — The  admonitory  epistle  Orpheus  ad  M,  filium  Athenaa  (or  de  adoleecenU 
etudioso)  is  a  forgery ;  see  AWeichebt,  de  L.  Vario  etc.  297. — There  are  also  apocry- 
phal writings :  *  Synonyma,*  the  composition  of  an  anonymous  early  grammarian, 
of  some  interest  for  Cicero's  style  and  phraseology  (cf.  EB&hbrhs  ap.  JWBbck,  de 
different,  scriptt.  lat,  18),  already  quoted  in  Isidob.  6,  478  Arev.  and  extant  in 
old  MSS.  (e.g.  Leid.  Voss.  F.  24  s.  IX,  Bern.  178  s.  IX) :  see  Hagbn  1.1.  cxvii.  cxx. 
Printed  in  Orelli'  4, 1063.  WLMahnb,  Cic  .  .  .  Synonyma  ad  L.  Veturium 
sec.  editt.  Bomanas  denuo  excudi  curavit,  Leid.  1850  and:  sec.  edit.  Parisinam 
denuo  exc.  cur.,  ibid.  1851.  Specimens  of  these  Synonyma  are  given  from  a  separate 
MS.  by  LBachmann,  zur  H8S.-Kunde,  Bost.  1854, 17.  A  similar  work  is  the  Differ- 
entiae sermonum  Cieeronis,  from  Berne  MSS.  s.  IX  u.  X  published  by  HHaokh, 
anecd.  Helvet.  (Lps.  1870)  275;  cf.  ibid,  czvii.  Cf.  also  §  42,  4.  Also  de  notis 
(Obelli  '  4, 989),  etc. 

187.  The  four  collections  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  counting  in  90  letters  addressed  to 
Cicero,  contain  altogether  864  pieces,  and  are,  both  in  personal 
and  political  contents,  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  though  partly  such  that  their  publication  was 
not  favourable  to  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
think  as  rapidly  and  feel  as  vividly  as  did  Cicero,  and  who  was 
strongly  impelled  to  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
either  orally  or  in  letters  to  a  familiar  friend  such  as  Atticus,  a 
correspondence  of  this  kind  affords  a  very  deep  but  sometimes 
erroneous  insight  into  his  heart.  Hence  his  accusers  derive  the 
greater  part  of  their  materials  from  these  letters. 

1.  The  earliest  letter  dates  from  686/68,  the  latest  July  28th,  711/48,  not  a 
single  one  from  the  time  of  Cioero^s  consulship  being  preserved.  Fsoirro  ad  M. 
Antonin.  p.  107  omnee  Cieeronis  epistulas  legendas  censeo,  mea  sententia  vel  magis  gvam 
omnes  eius  ortUiones,    epistulis  Cieeronis  nihU  est  perfectius.    Cf.  also  above  §  46, 1. 

2.  In  the  letters  to  Atticus  and  other  familiar  acquaintances  Cicero  writes 
very  freely,  those  addressed  to  more  distant  acquaintances  are  generally  cautious 
and  careful  in  style.  BBAbeken,  Cic.  in  s.  Briefen  usw.,  Hanover  1835.  ad  fam, 
9,  21,  1  quid  libi  ego  videor  in  epistidis  f  nonne  plebeio  sermons  agere  tecum  f  ,  ,  , 
epistulas  vero  cotidianis  verbis  texere  solemus,  AStinneb,  de  eo  quo  Cic.  in  epistolis 
usus  est  sermone,  Oppeln  1879  IIL  Krause,  stilist.  Bemerkk.  aus  Cics  Briefen, 
Hohenst.  1869.  GLandobaf,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  274.  817.  BYTyrbell,  introd.  to  his 
ed.  of  the  epistles  1,  lxxvii.  EZimmermamn,  de  epistulari  temporum  usu  Cic,  Bastenbi 
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1886.  87  IL    PMeteb,  de  Cic.  ad  Att.  sermone,  Bayreuth  ISJT/.— BBoltzknthal,  de 

graeci  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic.  epistt.,  Ctlstrin  1884. — EOpitz,  quo  sermone 

ei  qui  ad  Cic.  litteras  dederont  usi  sint,  Naumb.  1879.    JHSchmai^,  ZfGW.  85,  87 ; 

die  Latinit&t  des  Vatinius,  Mannh.  1881. — Chronology :  JyGrubeb,  de  temper ibus 

atque  aerie  epistolarom  Cic,  Strals.  1886.     GHauschen,  ephemerides  Tullianae 

rerom  inde  ab  exilio  Cic.  (Mart.  696/58)  \3squQ  ad  extvemum  annum  700/54  gestarum, 

Sonn  1886.    AEKObneb,  de  3pistuli8  a  Cic.  post  reditom  (a.  697/57)  ad  finem  a. 

700/54  datis,  Lps.  1886.    LMoll,  de  tempp.  epistt.  TuU.  quaestt.  (a.  703/51-704/50), 

Serl.  1888.    WStebhkopff,  quaestt.  chronol.  de  rebus  a  Cic.  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia 

provincia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gestis  deque  epistulis  intra  illud  tempus 

(«u  704/50  et  705/49)  datis  acceptisve,  Marb.  1884.    EBcbte,  d.  Correspondenz  Cics 

den  JJ.  710/44  u.  711/48,  Marb.  1888.    See  further  under  the  separate  collections. 


8.  Cicero  himself  never  collected  his  letters,  much  less  did  he  edit  them,  but 

«3ven  in  his  life-time  friends  of  his  had  formed  some  such  design.    Cf .  ad  Att.  16, 

6,  5  (a.  710/44)  mearum  epUtularum  nulla  eat  awaywyi/i,    »ed  habet  Tiro  inatar  LXX, 

M  quidem  sunt  a  te  quaedam  tumendae,    ecu  ego  oportet  perapiciam,  carrigam ;  turn  . 

cUnique  edentur  ;  and  to  Tiro  he  writes  (fam.  16,  17, 1  a.  708/46)  tuaa  quoque  epiatolaa    ti^i 

^yia  referri  in  volumina.  After  Cicero's  death,  his  correspondence  was  very  zealously 

*:5ollected  and  edited,  first  of  all  no  doubt  by  Tiro,  who  even  during  Cicero's  life- 

'^ime  had  planned  the  collection  of  his  letters.    Cornelius  Nepos,  in  a  part  of  his 

life  of  Atticus  written  before  720/84  (Att.  16,  8),  knows  from  private  communica- 

'^on  (for  he  himself  says  that  they  were  not  yet  published)  the  letters  to  Atticus 

<8ee  §  18^^f*2) ;  they  had,  it  would  seem,  already  been  compiled  for  publication. 

The  earliest  mention  which  we  have  oi-a  published  letter  from  the  Ciceronian 

correspondence  is  found  in  Sen.  sua3*  1,  5= fam.  15, 19. 

4.  Atticus  brought  about  the  publication  of  the  Ciceronian  letters  addressed 
to  him  (§  188, 2) ;  Tiro  appears  to  have  published  the  rest  gradually  (above  n.  8). 
The  two  chief  collections,  those  of  Atticus  and  of  Tiro,  each  excluded  the  contents 
of  the  other  (the  two  exceptions  fam.  8,  16= Att.  10,  9  A;  fam.  9, 14= Att.  14, 17  A 
only  prove  the  rule)  and  both  editors  suppressed  their  own  letters  to  Cicero. — Tiro 
arranged  the  correspondence  according  to  the  persons  addressed,  and  published 
the  correspondences  thus  collected  in  one  or  more  books  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  materials;  matter  ihsufficient  to  form  a  volume  by  itself  and  detached 
letters  were  disposed  of  in  collective  volumes  (letters  to  two  or  more  correspon- 
dents); earlier  collections,  which  had  been  published  previously,  were  supple- 
mented with  letters  which  had  either  been  written  or  become  accessible  at  a 
subsequent  time.    To  this  Tironian  collection  belong  the  extant  collections  ad  Q. 
fralrem  (§  188,  8),  and  ad  Bruium  (§  188,  4)  of  which  last  only  a  small  portion  is 
preserved ;  and  in  particular  the  so-called  collection  adfamiliarea  (§  188, 1)  has  been 
formed  from  portions  of  the  Tironian  collective  edition.     Thus  we  account  for 
such  quotations  as  Gell.  1,  22,  19  in  l^ro  epialiUarum  M,  Ciceronia  ad  L,  Plancum 
(Le.  the  person  addressed  a6  the  beginning  of  book  10  and  prominent  throughout) 
et  (and  in  particular)  in  epiatula  Aaini  PcUionia  ad  Cic.  etc.  (=fam.  10,  88,  5) ;  cf • 
12, 13,  21  ill  lihro  M,  TuUii  epiatularum  ad  Ser,  Sulpicium  (=fam.  4,  4,  4).    Non.  88, 
80  Cicero  ad  Varronem  (i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book) 
epialada  Paeli  (rather  ad  Paetum=f&m.  %  20,  8). — Also  the  collections  which  are 
known  to  us  only  by  quotations  belonged  to  this  Tironian  edition :  Nonius  cites 
p.  450  b.  9  (487  b.  7;  87  b.  5)  ad  Hirtium;  293  b.  4  od  Fompeium  (the  two  quota- 
tions=Cic.  ad  Att.  8, 11 D,  2,  3 ;  but  the  quotation  in  Nonius  is  probably  founded 
on  a  mistake.    LGublitt,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1887,  891.    Cf.  besides  §  186,  2),  286 
and  436  b.  8  act  Caeaarem^  329  and  426  h,Q  ad  Caeaarem  iuniorem,  92  b.  8  ac2  Fanaam, 
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509  b.  2  oc?  Axium  (cf .  Fbonto  p.  107.    PBE.  1  •,  2202,  2 ;  mentioned  also  in  the  SO. 

de  Oropiis,  Herm.  20,  270),  275  b.  2  a<2  JUium;  again  Macbob.  2,  1,  14  quotes  b.  2 

ttd  Corndium  Nepotem  ;  likewise  Pbisci an.  GL.  2,  490  b.  1  a<2  CcUvum  (OHabivkckkk, 

J  J.  125,  604).    There  are  also  quoted  (without  the  number  of  the  book  being 

^Dk,"  specified)  Ciceronian  letters  ttd  CcUonem  (Non.  264  [=ad  fam.  .15,-4,  2].  278  [ib.  15, 

jff(^  9,  2].  488),  ad  M.  TUinium  (Suet,  rhet  2),  ad  HostUium  (Chabisius  GL.  1,  110),  ad 

^.  Caerelliam  (QaiTfT,  6^8,  112;  cf.  Auson.  p.  146  Sch.)— There  are  also  mentioned 

iWriviKcd  (rpbs  'H/xo^r,  rp6f  TopylaVf  wp6s  IIAoira  r6p  Bvj^dmov  etc.)  in  Plut.  Cic  24 

(Nakb  p.  10).    On  Cicero's  correspondence  with  the  young  Octavian  see  LGublitt, 

Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1887, 1616.    The  scanty  remains  of  these  collections  have  recently 

been  collected  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  88  and  CFWMClleb  4,  8,  292. — BNake,  hist. 

crit.  Ciceronis  epistularum,  Bonn  1861.    BFLkighton,  hist  crit.  Cic.  epp.  ad  fam., 

Lps.  1877 ;  and  esp.  LGublitt,  de  Cic  epistulis  earumque  pristina  oollectioDe,  Gott. 

1879 ;  J  J.  121,  609. 

5.  Cicero's  letters  were  diligently  read  during  several  centuries  (see  the  list  of 
citations  in  Nake,  hist.  crit.  88),  and  abridgments  of  them  were  also  made :  Fbovto 
ad  Antonin.  p.  107,  7  memini  me  excerpsUte  ex  Ciceronis  epietulie  ea  dumtaxat  quiJma 
inettet  cUiqua  de  eloquentia  vet  phUoiopkia  vel  de  rep,  dispulatio ;  praeterea  ai  quid 
eUgantiue  aut  verho  notabUi  dictum  videretur ;  cf.  ib.  107,  2.  Perhaps  we  may 
possess  the  remains  of  an  abridgment  of  the  letters  ad  fam.  in  the  text  of  the  leaf 
y>   '  of  the  Turin  palimpsest  containing  ad  fam.  6,  9, 1-2.  6,  l(V^-6  (new  collation  by 

PKbCgeb,  Herm.  5, 146).  But  the  letters  were  much  less  widely  read  and  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  most  of  the  other  writings  of  Cicero.  We  find  only 
isolated  ti*aces  of  M8S.  of  them  existing  or  utilised  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Obelli 
in  the  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  vi ;  also  MHaupt,  op.  8,  588.  GVoiot,  BhM.  86,  474). 
They  came  again  into  circulation  when  Petrarch  in  1845  rediscovered  in  Verona  the 
letters  to  Brutus  (b.  1 ;  cf.  §  188, 4, 1),  Q.  Cicero,  the  letter  to  Gctavian  (§  185, 
5)  and  the  letters  to  At  tic  us  (Pktbabcae  epp.  de  reb.  fam.  24,  8).  The  MS.  in 
which  Petrarch  found  these  letters  (in  the  above  order)  has  again  been  lost,  only  a 
copy  taken  directly  from  it  being  extant  (now  cod.  Medic  49, 18  s.  XIY,  facsimile 
in  Chatelain  t.  84,  2).  This  however  is  not  the  copy,  which,  as  we  know,  Petrarch 
made  for  himself  (see  GVoiot  and  AViebtel  1.1.) :  the  one  still  extant,  which  was 
made  by  several  copyists  (FBChl,  BhM.  86,  21.  LMemdelssohm,  JJ.  121,  868),  be- 
longed to  a  younger  contemporary  of  Petrarch,  the  Florentine  chancellor  of  state 
Coluccio  Salutato.  Pasquino  de  Capellis  his  colleague  in  Milan  had  procured  it 
for  him  there.  In  that  city,  at  the  time  in  question,  there  were  in  the  possession  of 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  both  the  cod.  Veronensis  of  the  letters  ad  Att. etc. 
and  the  Vercellensis  (see  n.  6)  of  those  ad  fam. — Valuable  also  is  the  cod.  Tomaesianus 
(z),  (now  lost),  from  which  Lambinus  gives  us  the  most  trustworthy  information ; 
it  is  no  more  derived  from  the  cod.  Medic^  49, 18  (M),  (FHofmanm  26.  FSchmidt  in 
the  Festgruss  ftir  HHeerwagen,  Erl.  1882,  18),  than  is  a  certain  cod.  Escurial.  s. 
XIV/XV;  and  similarly  the  specially  important  marginal  notes  in  Cratander's 
edition  (c),  Basel  1528,  are  derived  from  some  MS.  which  is  older  than  the  Med. 
(FHoFMANN  26.  80),  viz.  probably  from  the  Wiirzburg  MS.  s.  XI,  which  is  lost  all 
but  a  few  leaves  (cf.  LSpenoel,  Mtlnchn.  Gel.  Anz.  1846,  917.  926.  KHalm,  BhM. 
18,  460.  GSchepss,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  7.  Ill)  or  from  one  very  much  like  it.  Cf. 
also  KLehmann,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  470.  On  the  other  hand  the  variants  of  the 
*decurtatus'  and  *  Crusellinus '  which  were  formerly  highly  valued  and  which 
SBosius  gives,  are  founded  on  forgeries  by  Bosius:  see  MHaupt,  op.  2,  88.  D 
Detlefsen,  J  J.  suppl.  vol.  8,  111).  On  the  MSS.  of  the  15th  cent,  and  the  edd. 
principes  of  a.  1470  (the  Bomana  and  the  Jen3oniana=B  and  I)  see  Hofmaxx  48. 
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OEScHMiDT,  die  hs.  (Jberlieferung  der  Brief e  ad  Att.  Q.  Cic.  Brut,  in  Italien,  Abh. 
d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wise.  10,  271 ;  WschrfklPh.  1187,  1014  (against  KLehmann,  ib. 
1887,  506.  1408,  who  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  MSS.  of  the  epp.  ad  Att. 
independent  of  the  Med.) ;  EhM.  40,  611 ;  JJ.  137,  179.  HEbblino,  PhU.  42,  403. 
45,869. 

6.  The  letters  ad  familiares  were  not  also  disc»vered  by  Petrarch,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  in  accordance  with  a  misleading  statement  of  Flavius  Blondus 
(Italia  illustrata  p.  846  ed.  Bas. :  Petrarcha  epistoiaa  Ciceronis  Leniulo  inscriptas — 
the  collection  ad  fam.  is  thus  entitled  from  its  first  letter — Vercdlis  reperUse 
gloriatu8  eat;  AViertel,  BhM.  86,  150).  Petrarch  in  fact  knew  only  the  one 
collection  of  letters  discovered  by  him  in  Verona  (see  above  n.  5).  A  MS.  of  the 
collection  ad  familiares  was  discovered  at  Vercelli  and  was  already  known  about 
1890.  Coluccio  Salutato  procured  through  Pasquino  (n.  5)  a  copy  of  this  MS.  also ; 
now  codex  Med.  49,  7  (Chatkulin  t.  86).  Its  original,  formerly  the  Vercellensis, 
is  likewise  preserved  as  the  cod.  Med.  49,  9  s.  IX/X  (Chatelain  t.  34, 1 ;  on  its 
age  see  FBtHL,  BhM.  86,  25.  LMendelssohm,  JJ.  121,  864.  129,  845).  Since  Orelli  . 
this  Mediceus  was  regarded  as  the  authority  for  all  existing  MSS.  of  the 
letters  ad  familiares  (with  the  exception  of  the  Turin  fragment  above  n.  5, 1.  7). 
This  view  has  been  discredited,  since  the  discovery  of  MSS.  which  furnish  a 
tradition  independent  of  the  Med. :  Harleiani  2682  s.  XI  and  2778.  s.  XII  (cf. 
TbOxhlkb  in  Baiteb-Katseb^s  Cicero  9,  p.  v.  FBOhl,  BhM.  80,  26 ;  Wissensch. 
Monatsbl.  1878,  25),  Erfordiensis  (now  in  Berlin  fol.  252  s.  XII,  cf.  §  179, 13,  2, 
which  already  EWunder  regarded  as  independent  of  the  Med.),  Paris.  17812  s. 
Xn  (Chatelain  t.  85)  and  Turon.  688  s.  XII/XIII,  probably  derived  from  it 
(CrThubot,  Cic.  ad  fam.  notice  sur  un  inscr..  Par.  1874.  LMehdelbsohn,  Melanges 
Oraoz  169).  On  fragments  of  a  MS.  s.  XII  (?)  see  AGolisch,  Phil.  26,  701. 
OViTCLLi,  framm.  di  un  cod.  epp.  ad  fam.,  Mus.  ital.  1, 156. — On  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  letters  see  Obelli^s  hist.  crit.  epist.  Cic.  introd.  to  his  ed.'  p.  v. 
CECScHNEiDEB,  de  cod.  Med.  epp.  Cic.  ad  fam.  auctoritate,  Bresl.  1882.  FHofmann, 
d.  krit.  Apparat  von  Cics  Briefen  an  Att,  Berl.  1863.  DDetlevsen,  JJ.  87.  551. 
MHauft,  op.  2,  88. 112.  AVibbtel,  die  WiederaufEndung  von  Cics  Briefen  durch 
Ptetrarca,  KOnigsb.  1879 ;  JJ.  121,  231.  GVoiot,  Leipz.  SBer.  1879,  41 ;  Lit.  Centr. 
BL  1879,  1425. — OStbeicheb,  de  Cic.  epp.  ad  fam.  emend andis.  in  the  commen- 
Utt  phiL  lenens.  8  (1884),  97.  LMekdelssohn,  JJ.  121,  864.  129.  108.  845 ;  PhiL 
45,152. 

7.  Emendationes  Cip.  epistolarum  by  ASWesenbebo  (Copenh.  1840 ;  emend, 
alterae,  Lps.  1873)  and  HAKoch  (Putbus  1855 ;  BhM.  12,  268).  FBOcheleb,  EbM. 
11, 609.  JKbauss,  Cologne  1866.  Lps.  1869 IL  JFbey,  EOesel  1878. 75 II.  OHibsch- 
PBLD,  Herm.  5,  296.  JCGBoot,  obss.  crit.  ad  Cic.  epp.  (acad.  reg.  Nederl.),  Am- 
Bterd.  1880.  GGPlutoebs,  Mnemos.  9,  113.  PStabkeb,  symb.  critt.  ad  Cic.  epp., 
BresL  1882.  CALehmanm,  quaestt.  Tull.  I :  de  Cic.  epistulis,  Prague  1886.  Madvio, 
adv.  critt.  8, 138.  ChNisabd,  notes  (esp.  historical)  sur  les  lettres  de  Cic,  Par.  1882. 
— Beview  of  the  literature  on  Cicero's  letters :  KSchibmeb.  Phil.  45, 138. 

8.  Collective  editions  of  the  letters:  rec  ASWesenbebo  (Lps.  1872.  73  II). 
The  correspondence  of  Cicero  (chronologically  arranged,  with  commentary,  etc.) ; 
hy  BYTtbbbll,  I  Lond.«  1885.  n  1886. 

9.  Translations  by  CMWielahd  (and  FDGbAteb),  ZOr.  1808-21  VII ;  by 
GHBiosBB  and  others  (in  the  Metzler  collection,  small  vols.  51-76),  CLFMezoeb 
(Stuttg.  Hoffinann  1859  sqq.).  By  WMelmoth  and  WHebebdbn,  Lond.  1854.  G. 
EJeahs,  Lond.s  iggy. 

10.  Selections  with  annotations  by  FHofmann  and  GAhdeesen,  Berl.^  1884, 
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«85  II,  KFSCpfle  (Kaxlsruhe*  1880  by  EBoeckel),  AWatson,  Oxf.«  1874,  JFrsy, 
Lpz.8  1881.  EStJPabry,  Lond.  1867.  JEYonoe,  Pt.  I.  Lond.  1870.  CEPritchard 
and  EHBernard,  Lond.  1872.  GEJeans,  Lond.  1882.  JHMuirhsad,  Lond.  1885. — 
Translated  in  the  Metzler  Klass.  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1854. 

188.  The  collections  extant  are  as  follows : 

1)  Epistulae  (ad  familiares),  16  books  of  the  years  692/62- 
711/43,  arranged  according  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  (with  the  exception  of  book  XIII),  but  without  con- 
sistent attention  to  chronology. 

1.  The  traditional  title  of  this  collection  is  (according  to  the  subscriptiones  in 
the  Med.)  simply  M.  TuUi  CiceronU  epiatularum  €td  P.  Lentulum  (=b.  1),  ad  C.  Curt- 
onem  (b.  2),  a<2  App.  Claudium  (b.  8),  act  Ser,  Sulpicium  (b.  4}  etc  after  the  chief, 
or  at  least  the  first  person  addressed  in  the  respective  books.  Cf .  n.  2  and  §  187,  4. 
The  usual  designation  act  familiares  is  not  attested  by  any  MS.  (cf .  on  this  Subt. 
lul.  56  [§  195,  8]) ;  late  M8S.  and  old  editions  give  the  title  epiatolae  famUiarea 

fo  (cf.  Quint.  1, 1,  29.     Qbmnad.  v.  ill.  68).    The  name  ad  d%ver$o$  which  was  for> 

merly  widely  accepted  is  also  unauthenticated  (cf .  Hisaon.  v.  ilL  69. 99. 185  [§  484. 
2] .    Gennad.  v.  ill.  92). 

2.  The  third  book  contains  only  letters  to  Appius  Glaudios  Polcher,  b.  8 
r]  '■ '        only  letters  from  M.  (^lius  (§  209, 6)  to  Cicero,  b.  14  only  letters  from  Cicero  to 

Terentia  and  the  other  mexpibers  of  his  family,  b.  16  exclusively  letters  to  Tiro 
(the  editor) :  here  too  are  quite  unimportant  ones  addressed  to  the  latter,  some 
which  merely  relate  to  Tiro  but  are  not  addressed  to  him  (16, 16) ;  b.  18  contains 
mere  letters  of  recommendation. — The  collection  consists  of  portions  of  the  Tiro- 
nian  collective  edition  of  the  letters  (§  187, 4) :  how  just  these  portions  came  to 
be  combined  into  a  larger  group,  when  and  by  whom  this  was  done,  has  not  been 
explained. 

8.  On  the  MSa  see  §  187,  6.  Editions  e.g.  by  PMakutius  (Aid.  1575  and 
other  edd.,  his  commentary  specially  edited  by  (KIBichtxb,  Lp«.  1779,  80  II), 
JGKj^raevius  (cum  notis  variorum,  Amsterd.  1677.  1698  11  and  other  edd.), 
GhCellarius  and  GK)oete  (Lpz.*  1771),  JAMarttni-Laouna  (vol.  I  Lps.  1804; 
beginning  of  the  commentary  in  Jahn^s  Archiv.  2  [1888],  249,  865  and  with  PYic- 
TOBii  curae  tertiae  in  epp.  ad  fam.  n.  by  JCOrblli,  Ztlr.  1840).    Cf.  §  187, 8. 

4.  The  letters  not  by  Cicero  (Clarorum  virorum  epist.  etc.)  with  notes  by 
BWbiske  (Lpz.  1792).  £p.  ad.  L.  Lucoeium  (5, 12)  ed.  ill.  CHFB0T8CHER,Annaberg 
1888  (on  this  see  also  CECSchheidxr,  Bresl.  1887.  Willmanm,  Halberst  1888). 
M.  Caelii  Bufi  et  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  epp.  mutuae  ed.  WHUSubihoar,  Leid.  1845. 
— HABleijn,  obes.  in  Cic  ad  fam.,  Leid.  1860.  BJacobs,  ad  Cic  ad  fam.  L  XIII, 
JJ.  85,  782,  JMOllxr,  z.  Krit.  u.  £rkl.  der  Br.  Cic.  an  P.  Lentulus,  Innsbr.  1862. 
FOudendo&pii  scholia  in  selectas  epp.  ad  fam.  ed.  JALiebmavn  (Lps.  1889).  BNake, 
der  Brief  wechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  Caelius,  JJ.  89,  60 ;  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brutus,  J  J.  suppL 
vol.  8,  647 ;  de  M.  Caeli  Bufi  epist.  libro,  in  der  Symb.  philol.  Bonn.  878 ;  de 
Planci  et  Cic.  epistulis,  Berl.  1866.  LGurlitt,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brut., 
JJ.  121,  609.  OEScHMiDT,  de  epistulis  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis  quaestt. 
chronologicae,  Lps.  1877.  LMendslssohn,  JJ.  188,  64.  CGK)obet  (fam.  and  Att.), 
Mnemoe.  8, 182.  LPubsbb,  Hermath.  11,  277.  Proposed  emendations  to  b.  10  by 
MGitlbaueb,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  75 ;  to  b.  8  Teuffsl,  BhM.  29, 864. 

2)  Ad  Atticum,  likewise  in  16  books^  commenciiig  with  a. 
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686/68  and  terminating  a  few  months  before  Cicero's  death. 
These  are  confidential  letters,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  him- 
self with  entire  freedom,  and  frequently  in  language  intelligible 
only  to  his  correspondent.  They  read  partly  as  monologues. 
These  letters  (without  the  answers  of  Atticus)  were  doubtless 
not  published  until  after  Atticus'  death,  though  prepared  by  him 
for  publication. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  14,  2  ego  tecum  tamquam  mecum  loquor, 

2.  The  commencement  is  inaccurately  determined  by  Corn.  Nepos  Att.  16,  3  : 
XYI  (the  MSS.  XI)  volumina  epistularum  ah  cansultUu  eius  (Cicero)  usque  ad  extre- 
mum  tempua  ad  Atticum  misaarum,  quae  qui  legal  non  multum  dealderet  hiatoriam 
corUextam  eorum  temporum  .  .  .  omnia  de  atudiis  principum^  vitiie  ducum^  muta- 
iionibue  rei  publicae  peracripta  aunt,    non  enim  Cicero  ea  aolum  quae  vivo  ae  acciderunt 

^futura  praedixilj  aed  etiam  quae  nunc  uau  veniunt^  cecinit  ut  valea.    The  correspon- 
dence during  the  last  months  of  Cicero^s  life  was  perhaps  suppressed  out  of  regard 
for  Octavianus  (see  BNake,  hist.  crit.  p.  17,  n.  30).    Owing  to  a  similar  precaution 
and  perhaps  out  of  modesty  (§  187,-  4  1.  5)  Atticus*  replies  were  left  out,  though 
they  are  often  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  Cicero^s  letters,  ana  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Cicero  (Att.  9, 10,  4).    Atticus  was  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  in  keeping  back  the  publication  until  after  his  own  death  (a.  722/32), 
as  appears  from  Corn.  Nkp.  1.1.     From  the  circumstance  that  on  the  one  hand 
AftcoNius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero  (§  295,  2,  composed  about  808/55)  does  not 
mention  the  letters  ad  Att.  2  while  on  the  other  hand  Seneca  ad  Lucil.  97,  118 
(§  289,  5)  already  quotes  from  them,  FB0cheler,  BhM.  84,  352,  conjectures  that 
the  correspondence  with  Atticus  was  not  published  until  about  a.d.  60.    In  that 
case  the  epp.  ad  Att.  would  have  been  made  public  only  a  whole  century  after 
Cicero's  death,  which  is  against  all  historical  probability.    Of.  also  the  quotation 
in  Semkca  de  brevit.  vitae  5  (written  before  a.  49)  quam  flebilea  (Cicero)  vocea 
exprimit  in  quadam  ad  Atticum  epiatula    ...    *  quid  agam  hie  quaeria  f  moror  in 
Tuaculano  meo  aemUiber,^    alia  deincepa  adicit  quibua  et  priorem,  aetatem  complorat  et 
de  praeaenti  queritur  et  defuiura  deaperat^  where  however  Lipsius  (the  quotation 
not  being  found  in  our  collection)  plausibly  conjectures  ad  Axium  (§  187,  4).    At 
aU  events  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  Seneca  would  go  to  prove  that  Seneca 
had  read  the  letter  itself,  and  would  contradict  Biicheler's  assumption  that  the 
quotation  refers  to  Cic.  ad  Att.  13,  31,  3  aemiliberi  aaltem  aimua,  and  that  the  in- 
oorrect  quotation  was  communicated  to  Seneca  from  the  collection  ad  Atticum 
prior  to  its  publication. 

8.  On  the  MSS.  sec  §  187,  5. — On  a  transposed  leaf  at  the  end  of  b.  4  see 
Mommsbn,  ZfAW.  1845,  779. — Editions  by  PManutius  (Venice  1547  and  subse- 
quently), PVicTOBius  (Florence  1571),  JGGraevius  (Amsterd.  1684.  1693.  1727  II), 
JCGBooT  (rec.  et  adn.  ill.,  Amsterd.  »1886).  Cf.  §  187, 8.— ThSchiche,  z.  Chronol. 
▼.  B.  15  ad  Att.  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Fried r.-Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berlin  1881,  225 ; 
TO  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  Teil,  Berl.  1883.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  129,  331.-BMtcKE,  de  locis 
aliquot  graecis  in  Cic.  epp.  ad  Att.,  Ilfeld  1878.  Critical  contributions  by 
FScHMiDT,  BlfbayrGW.  12,  285;  zur  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  d.  Briefe  Cic.  ad  Att.,  Nttmb. 
1879.    CGCoBET  (§  188, 1,  4).    AOtto,  RhM.  41,  364. 

3)  Ad  Quintum  fratrem,  three  books  dating  from  694/60- 

B.L.  Y 
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lOO/bi,    Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess  all  that  was 
ever  published. 

1.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  187,  5.— The  confusion  in  book  2,  which  arose  from  a 
transposition  of  every  two  double  leaves  of  the  orif^inal  MS.,  was  set  right  by 
MoMMSEN,  ZfAW.  1844,  591.-Editions  by  JHoffa  (Heidelb.  1843) ;  also  with  the 
letters  ad  Brut,  by  PMamutius  (Frankf.  1580  and  subsequently)  and  cum  notis 
variorum  ;  ace.  Q.  Cic.  de  petit,  cons.  c.  comm.  Valerii  Palermi,  Hagae  Com.  17*^. 

2.  Ep.  1,  1  of  a.  694/60,  which  amounts  to  a  long  and  elab6rate  essay  (on 
provincial  administration),  a  sort  of  complimentary  return  for  his  brother's  epistle 
de  petitione  (§  190,  4). 

4)  Correspondence  between  M.  Brutus  and  Cicero,  very  in- 
completely preserved. 

1.  This  correspondence  at  one  time  comprised  9  books,  and  the  one  now 
extant  as  b.  1  was  originally  the  ninth  and  last.  Non.  421,  81  Cic,  ,  ,  ,  ad 
Brutum  lib.  Villi,  *  L.  Clodius,  tr.  pi,  dea,  etc.'=our  Cic.  ad  Brut.  1, 1, 1.  For  book 
1  (properly  9)  the  principal  MSS.  are  the  Medic.  49, 18  (in  this  the  subscriptio 
reads:  Ad  Brutum  epistolarum  liber  primus  explicit,  incipit  (td  Q,  epittolarum 
primua)  and  the  MS.  which  Cratander  used ;  see  §  187,  5.— To  this  first  book  (18 
letters)  Cratander  in  1528  added  seven  letters  quod  a  Ciceroniana  dictione  abhar- 
rere  non  videbantur  et  in  vetusto  codice  primum  locum  cbtinerent,  which  since  SchCLti 
have  been  denoted  as  the  second  book.  No  MS.  of  them  is  known  to  exist. 
AvStbeno,  de  Cic.  ad  Brut,  epistt.  libro  II,  Helsingfors  1885.  Cratander^s  words 
show  that  in  the  cod.  vetustus  the  7  new  letters  preceded  the  so-called  b.  1,  hence 
it  is  probable  that  originally  they  also  belonged  to  b.  9  (or  b.  8).  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  so-called  second  book  relate  to  the  time 
before  the  battle  of  Mutina,  those  of  the  first  to  the  time  succeeding  it.  Another 
fragment  from  b.  8  in  Non.  527,  25,  who  296,  8  also  quotes  book  7.  See  a  quotation 
from  b.  1  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  8,  395.  LGurlitt,  JJ.  181,  561.  KWermuth,  quaestt.  de 
Cic.  epp.  ad  Brut.  1.  EX,  Basel  1887  (together  with  LGurlitt,  BerL  philol.  Wochen- 
schr.  1887, 1066).— For  editions  see  above  no.  3, 1. 

2.  Amm.  Marc.  29,  5,  24  quotes  ad  Brut.  1,  2,  5  as  Ciceronian  (TuUianum 
illud),  Plut.  Brut.  53  rh  ixiarbXiov  (B/>oi)rov),  efrep  dpa  rww  yvri<riia¥  iarl :  but  on  the 
genuineness  of  this  (non-extant)  letter  in  particular  and  of  the  Ciceronian  epistle 
ad  Brut.  1,  9  see  Mommsek,  Herm.  15,  102.  The  spuriousnees  of  both  books  was- 
first  maintained  by  JTunbtall  (epistola  ad  C.  Middleton,  Cambr.  1741,  and  Obser- 
vations etc.,  Lond.  1745),  and  esp.  by  TMarkland  (Remarks  etc.  Lond.  1745),  while- 
their  authenticity  was  successfully  defended  by  CMiddleton  (the  epp.  of  Cic  and 
Brut,  with  a  dissertation,  Lond.  1748)  and  recently  by  KFHermann  ;  cf .  his  vin- 
diciae  latinitatis  epp.  Cic.  ad  Br.,  Gott.  1844 ;  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1844, 1984.  1845,  961. 
1810 ;  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  etc,  Abh.  der  GOtt.  G«.  d.  Wiss. 
2, 189.  8, 148 ;  Vindiciarum  Brutinarum  epimetrum,  GrOtt.  1845.  Against  Hermann 
AWZuMPT,  de  Cic.  et  Bruti  mutuis  epp.  quae  vulgo  feruntur,  Berl.  1845;  Berl. 
Jahrb.  1845.  2,  no.  91  sqq.  and  recently  FBecher,  de  Cic.  quae  feruntur  ad  Brut 
epistulis,  Jena  1876 ;  EhM.  87,  576;  Phil.  Suppl.  4,  502;  Phil.  44,  471.  PMeter, 
ab.  d.  Frage  der  Echtheit  des  Briefwechsels  Cic.  ad  Brut,  ZOrich  1881 ;  Phil. 
Wochenschr.  1883,  1313 ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  428.  However,  these  attempts  to 
disprove  the  Ciceronian  origin  of  these  letters  have  been  confuted  on  all  points, 
and  their  authenticity  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever.     The  objections 
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('raised  against  this  collection  are  of  small  consequence,  chiefly  contradictions 
between  Cicero's  confidential  judgments  on  certain  persons  and  the  assertions 
made  by  him  in  public  or  at  other  times.  The  simple  style  of  the  Brutus  letters, 
which  are  quite  free  from  turgid  rhetoric,  does  not  favour  the  assumption  of 
forgery  and  quite  agrees  with  Brutus'  Attic  tendency.  Of.  §  210, 1  sqq.  Of.  e.g. 
Madvig,  adv.  3,  197.  CGCobet,  Mnemos.  N.  S.  7,  262.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  127,  559. 
129,  617  ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  261.  ERuete  (§  187,  2  ad  fin.)  *,  Phil.  Bundsch.  1884, 
593.  LGuRLiTT,  Phil.  Anz.  1883,  720 ;  Phil.  Suppl.  4,  551 ;  JJ.  121,  610.  129,  855. 
KScHiRMER,  Phil.  Anz.  18, 765 ;  die  Sprache  des  Brutus  in  den  bei  Cic.  tiberlieferten 
Briefen,  Metz  1884. 

3.  Only  the  two  letters  1,  16  and  17  are  very  suspicious  and  are  probably  a 
production  of  the  rhetorical  school.  KNipperdky,  Abh.  d.  s^hs.  G«s.  d.  Wiss.  5, 
71.  HHeine,  de  Cic.  et  Bruti  epistulis  mutuis,  Lps.  1875.  OESchmidt,  de  epist. 
Cass.  (§  188,  1,  4)  57  and  esp.  LGublitt,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  591  (who  however  should 
not  have  impugned  1,  15,  3-11). 

6)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  ad 
Octavianum. 

1.  The  letter  is  found  e.g.  in  the  Med.  49,  18  (§  187,  5),  in  Berol.  252  (Erford.) 
8.  XII  (§  179,  18,  2),  it  was  to  be  found  in  Cratander's  MS.  (above  no.  4,  1)  and  is 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Cicero ;  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  10,  465.  CBebns  in  the 
commentatt.  phil.  semin.  Lips.  (Lpe.  1874)  177. 

189.  Cicero  practised  poetry  incidentally  from  his  early  years, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  forming  his  style.  His  talent  for  literary 
form  made  metrical  composition  very  easy  to  him.  At  a  riper 
age  he  composed  an  epic  on  Marius,  but  he  was  strangely 
blinded  by  his  burning  desire  for  fame,  which  induced  him  to 
make  himself  and  his  life  the  subject  of  epics,  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  reputation. 

1.  On  Cicero  as  a  poet  of.  Sen.  exc.  oontrov.  3  praef.  8  Ciceronem  eloquentia  sua 
in  carminOnis  deaiituit.  Sen.  de  ira  3,  37,  5.  Tac.  dial.  21.  Juv.  10, 124  '  ofortu- 
natam  natam  me  consule  Momam ! '  Antoni  gladioa  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic  omnia 
dixisset.  Mart.  2,  89,  3  Carmina  quod  scribis  Musis  et  Apdline  nulle  Laudari  dehes : 
hoc  Ciceronis  hahes.  Plut.  Cic.  40  (on  improvising).  Schol.  Bob.  805  Or.  Dbumann, 
6B.  6,  681.  FMFbantzen,  de  Cic.  poeta,  Abo  1800.  vHeusde,  Cic.  tfuXoxXartaw 
(Utr.  1886)  25.  84.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  296.  HSchenkl,  de  Cic.  poeta,  in  the 
Jahresber.  des  Vereins  '  Mittelschule,'  Vienna  1886.  MGrollmus,  de  Cic.  poeta  I : 
de  inscriptt.,  argumentis,  tempp.  singulorum  carmm.,  KOnigsb.  1887.  JKubik 
(§  177,  2)  241.  The  fragments  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kayser  11,  89.  CFWM(Jlleb  4,  8, 
^0.    FPB.298. 

2.  On  his  youthful  attempts,  the  Pontios  Glaukos  and  his  t^nslation  of 
Aratos,  see  §  177a,  1.  The  date  of  some  of  his  other  works  is  uncertain.  Iul. 
Capitol.  Gordian.  3,  2  adttlescens  cum  esset  Gordianus  .  .  .  poeinata  scripsit  .  .  . 
et  quidem  euncta  ilia  quae  Cicero  edidit  Marium  (n.  3)  et  Araium  et  Halcyonas 
(of.  NoH.  65  Cicero  f  cUcyon,  2  hex.  follow)  et  Uxorium  (carpet-knight?)  et  Nilum 
(Casaubon :  Linuma  see  below),  quae  quidem  ad  hoc  scripsit  ut  Ciceronis  poemata 
nimis  tnUiqua  viderentur.—Si£RY,  buc.  1,  b7  Cicero  in  elegia  quaef  talia  masta  in- 
scribitur  (an  hexameter  follows ;  Thalia  maesta  Heinsius,  Bavfiaard  MHebtz,  Italia 
maesta  LUblichs,  Eos  1, 151). — Cicero  also  made  metrical  translations  of  portions 
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of  Homer  (de  div.  2,  68.  de  fin.  5,  49),  Aischylos  (Tuso.  2,  23),  Sophokles  (ib.  2,  20) 
and  others.— Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  34,  2  B.  Cicero  in  Limone  {A€ifn»>i'=PnUum ;  Plih. 
NH.  praef.  24.  Gell.  NA.  praef.  6.  Sum.  s.  v.  Ud/i/fHXof  .  .  .  fypa^  Xei/iwra* 
fan  W  rot/w'Xwv  Trcpiox^) '  here  follow  four  hexameters  on  Terence  as  a  felicitous 
adapter  of  Menander;  accordingly  their  contents  must  have  been  literary  criti- 
cism, cf.  RiTSCHL.  op.  3,  263.— Epigrams:  Plin.  ep.  7,  4,  3  (epigramma  [Uueivum 
luaum ;  cf.  Auaon.  op.  28,  4,  9  p.  146  Sch.]  Ciceronis  in  Tironem  $uum ;  cf.  Grollmus 
1.1.  49).    Quint.  8,  6,  73. 

8.  Quint.  11,  1,  24  in  carmintbus  utinam  peperciaaet  (had  indulged  less  in  self- 
laudation),  queui  non  desierunt  carpere  maligni.    Here  should  be  mentioned  his  three 
books  de  suo  consul atu  in  epic  metre.    Schol.  Bob.  267, 19  Or.  Att.  2,  8,  8 ;  cf.  1, 
19,  10  (poema  expectato  ne  quod  genus  a  me  ipso  laudis  meae  praetermittcUur).    de  div. 
1, 17-22 :  here  is  a  considerable  fragment,  a  speech  of  Urania,  which  shows  how  the 
contemporary  subject-matter  was  tastelessly  decked  out  with  tawdry  mythology. 
From  this  work  or  the  following  are  derived  the  two  famous  lines  (n.  1) :  Ofortu- 
natam  natam  me  consuls  Romam  (Quint.  9, 4, 41  and  elsewhere)  and  Cedantarma  togae^ 
concedat  laurea  laudi  (off.  1,  77  and  elsewhere)  Dbumann,  GB.  5, 601.    JMlHLT,PhiL 
25,  644.    BiBBECK,  r5m.  Dicht.  1,  296.— Also  the  epic  de  temporibus  meis,  like- 
wise in  three  books  (composed  about  699/55).    Cf.  fam.  1,  9,  23  (still  unpublished  a.  _ 
700/54).   ad  Q.  fr.  3, 1,  24.     2,  13,  2.    2,  15,  5.    Att.  4,  8b.  3.    Dbumann,  GB.  6,  20.               Z 
— Cioero  wrote  besides,  a.  IQO/bi,  an  eulogistic  poem  on  Caesar  as  the  conqueror  of             ^ 
Britain ;  ad  Q.  fr.  3, 1,  11  (poema  ad  Caesarem).    Cf.  2, 13,  2.    8,  4,  4.    8,  8,  a            .a 
8,  9,  6  {quod  me  hortaria  ut  oibsolvam^  kabeo  ahsciutum  suave,  mihi  quidem  uti  videtuTj            ^« 
irot  €id  Caesarem),    Cf.  Drumann  GB.  3,  322.    Lastly,  the  epic  poem  Marius,  Att.            _  ^ 
12,  49,  1.  leg.  1, 1  is  probably  of  the  same  period.    The  latter  passage  shows  clearly          "^C 
that  the  date  of  its  composition  (702/52)  was  not  long  after  that  of  the  Marius-         ^^^ 
MHaupt,  op.  t,  211.    Gbollhus  1.1.  22  holds  a  different  opinion.    At  all  events  the        -^^^e 
subject,  the  glorification  of  the  popular  leader,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  an 
earlier  date  for  the  poem  (so  Bibbeck  1.1.).    It  was  just  in  700/54  sqq.  that  Cicero 
was  courting  Caesar's  favour,  often  in  an  undignified  fashion.    It  is  quite  probable      ^^^e 
that  at  that  time  a  panegyric  on  Marius,  his  countryman,  his  relative,  Caesar^     ^3*'-'s 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the  popular  party  and  who  was  also  closely  con- 
nected with  Caesar  by  marriage,  would  appear  expedient  to  Cioero,  who  always 
loads  Marius  with  praise ;  and  he  was  an  expert  writer,  who  could  easily  surmount  •^M^Mzmit 
the  difficulties  of  the  task.    The  passage  in  a  letter  (Att.  2,  15,  8  a.  695/59)  is  no«=»-jK-mo 
evidence  for  an  earlier  date. 

4.  Most  recent  collections  of  the  Ciceronian  fragments  in  Baiteb-Katsbr  vol.  -C'<i=»'ol 
11  (1868)  and  CEWMUller  4, 8  (1879),  231.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Beric^tig.  u.  Ergftna-^  mtziz- 
ung  der  ciceron.  Fragm.,  Lpz.  1862  ( -Mttnch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1).  JMiHLT,  ZfoG.  21-K:  ^^1 
621.    FHoppe,  zu  den  Fragmenten  u.  der  Sprache  Cic.s,  Gumbinnen  1875. 

190.  Cicero's  younger  brother,  Quintus  (a.  652/102-7 ll/43]C'^^)t 
took  mucli  interest  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry,  and  seem-Mz:Bi:ns 
to  have  resembled  his  brother  in  facility  of  composition,  but  iLMzMlbe 
never  attained    any  distinction.      He  undertook  an  annalistif  ~dtic 
work,  and  translated  tragedies  of  Sophokles  and  the  like.     W^X^^e 
possess  by  him  the  commentariolum  petitionis,  a  missive  addresses — ^d 
to  his  brother  Marcus,  composed  early  in  690/64,  and  a  fe~  -^tt 
letters. 
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1.  The  official  career  of  Q.  Cicero  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  of  652/102 
9  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  was  aedile  689/65,  praetor  692/62,  governed 
jsia  from  693/61  to  696/58,  was  Pompey's  legate  in  Sardinia  698/56,  Caesar's  in 
«nl  and  Britain  700/54-702/52,  his  brother's  in  Cilicia  708/51 ;  he  was  with  the 
itter  proscribed,  and  killed  together  with  his  son  7li/43 ;  see  Dbumann,  GR.  6, 
19.  WPOtz,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita  et  scriptis,  Diiren  1833.  CHBlase,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita, 
tedburg  1847.    PEE.  6,  2234.    FBOcheler,  Q.  Cic.  reliqq.  p.  1-24. 

2.  ScHOL.  Bob.  on  Cic.  pArch.  p.  354  Or.  :  fu\i  enim  Q.  Ttdlitia  non  solum  epici 
erum  etiara  tragici  carminia  scriplor.  Cic.  Att.  2, 16,  4  (a.  695/59)  :  Q.f rater  .  .  . 
t«  rogat  ut  annctl^  suos  (hardly  in  a  metrical  form)  emendem  el  edam.  ad.  Q.  fr. 
,  11,  4  (a.  700/54)  CaUUthenem  et  Philistum  ,  ,  ,  in  quibua  te  video  vclutaium  .  .  . 
id  quod  adscribis:  aggrederisne  (td  historiam  t  me  auctore  poles.    2, 15,  4  (a.  IQOjhA) 

iucundas  mihi  tuas  e  Britannia  litter  as !  te  vero  \nr6dcauf  scribendi  egregiam  hahere 
ideo.  guos  tu  silus^  quas  naturas  rerum  el  locorum,  quos  moreSy  quas  gentes^  quas  pug- 
as,  quern  vero  ipsum  imperatorem  hahes  t  (Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in- 
ended  to  become  an  epic  poem.)  ego  te  libenter  .  .  .  adiuvaho  ei  tihi  versus  quos 
ogas  .  .  .  mitlam.  3,  4,  4  (a.  700/5^1)  sine  uUa  mehercule  ironia  loquor,  tihi 
ilius  generis  in  scrihendo  priores  partes  tribuo  quam  mihi,  Cf.  3,  5  and  6,  7  (a. 
00/54)  quatluor  tragoedias  XVI  diebus  ahsolvisse  cum  scrihcts  tu  quidquam  ah  alio 
tutuarisf  el  irddos  (see  Usenkr,  BhM.  22,  459)  quaeris  cum  Medram  et  -^trodam 
Troadas  ScnOxz.  TroUumf  Aeropam  BQcheleb)  scripserist  .  .  .  sed  el  istas  et 
Eirigonam  mihi  velim  mittas.  ib.  3,  1,  13  in  ea  (epistula)  nihil  eral  novi  pr<ieter 
Erigonam,  quam  si  ,  ,  ,  accepero  scriham  ad  te  quid  senliam  ;  nee  duhilo  quin  mihi 
liacitura  sit,  3,  9,  6  n«  accidal  quod  JErigonae  tuae^  cui  soli  Caesare  imperatorp  iter 
'X  Qallia  lulum  nonfuit.  There  was  an  ^Hpiybvyi  by  Sophokles.  Cic.  de  fin.  5,  3  turn 
}uinlus :  .  .  .  Sophocles  .  .  .,  quern  scis  quam  admirer  quamque  eo  ddecter,  ad 
2*  ir.  2, 15,  3  (a.  700/54)  Zwde/irvot/s  Xo<l>OK\ioviy  quamquam  a  te  faclam  fahellam  (a 
atyric  drama  ?  see  Biubeck,  rOm.  Trag.  620)  video  esse  festive,  nullo  modo  prohavi, 
am.  16,  8,  2  ego  (Q.)  cet  te  singulos  eius  (Euripides)  versus  singula  testimonia  pulo, 
iiBBECK,  r5m.  Dicht.  1, 190. 

8.  Three  letters  of  Q.  Cicero  to  Tiro,  fam.  16,  8  (a.  705/49).  26.  27  (a.  710/44) 
ind  one  (ib.  16, 16)  to  his  brother  Marcus  (694/60?).  Together  in  Bucheleb  (n.  4) 
>.  64.  Cf .  also  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  14,  2  in  brevi  epistula  TpayfiarucCas  valde  scripsisti,  3, 
.,  19  epistulam  tuam  aristophaneo  modo  valde  et  suavem  el  gravem. 

4.  The  missive  to  his  brother  Marcus,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
lonsalate  a.  690/64,  throws  light  on  the  place-hunting,  which  was  then  carried  on 
rery  vigorously ;  the  writer  perhaps  making  use  of  Theophrastos  irepl  tpiXorifjUas 
Cic  ad  Att.  2, 3, 8).  Its  plan  is  correct  but  pedantic,  the  diction  is  dry  and  insipid 
BCcheusr,  p.  3,  7  sq.).  The  similarity  to  the  speech  in  toga  Candida,  to  the  one 
or  Murena,  and  to  the  first  letter  from  M.  to  his  brother  Quintus  (1, 1)  is  remark- 
kble.  For  these  and  other  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  Q.  (and  for  the 
etter  having  been  written  by  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  century  after  Christ)  see 
VEhrssNEB,  oommentariolum  petitionis  examinatum  atque  emendatum,  Wtlrzb. 
.872.  See  however  against  this  view  HWirz,  philol.  Anz.  5  (1873),  499  and 
ftYTTBRELL,  the  letters  of  Q.  Cic,  Hermathena  5  (1877),  40 ;  and  his  edition  of  the 
Ciceronian  letters  (§  187,  8)  1,  p.  lxv.  The  best  MSS.  are  Harleian.  2682  s.  XI  (see 
SBaheehs,  misc  crit.  23)  and  Berol.  252  s.  XII  (see  BCcheler  p.  11).  Printed  as  an 
ippendix  to  the  letters  ad  Q.  fratr.  Separate  editions  by  Valerius  Palermus  (§  188, 
J,  1),  CGScHWABz  (cum  animadv.,  Altorf  1719),  JHoffa  (perpet.  adnot.  illustr., 
[ip9.  1887).    JWTiJDEMANM,  in  Q.  Cic.  de  pet.  cons,  adnotatt.,  Leid.  1838  sq.    Q. 
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Cic  relL  recogn.  FBGcheleb,  Lps.  1869.     The  text  in  Eussker  l.L  p.  24 ;  scholia 
critica  ib.  p.  36. 

B.  AnsoNins  ecL  17  p.  16  Sch.  gives  after  one  of  his  own  poems  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  16  (20)  hexameters  by  Q.  Cicero  on  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  the 
same  in  BOcheler  1.1,  68.  AL.  642.  FPR.  815.  Baitek-Kayser's  Cic.  11,  138. 
CFWMOller  4,  3,  405.— The  epigram  on  women,  which  late  MSS.  (AL.  268.  PLM. 
4,  859)  attribute  to  a  certain  Cicero,  properly  belongs  to  Pentadius  (§  398,  5). 

19L  Cicero's  freedman  and  friend,  M.  TuUius  Tiro,  long  sur- 
vived his  patron  and  carefully  cultivated  his  memory.  He  wrote 
his  biography,  published  his  orations  and  letters,  and  perhaps  also 
collected  his  witticisms.  He  wrote  comprehensive  works  himself 
of  a  grammatical  character,  and  seems  to  have  also  dabbled  in 
poetry.  His  name  has  become  well  known  through  the  notae 
Tironianae. 

«>  3V'^  1.  Cic.  fam.  16^>4;  3  innumerahUia  tua  sunt  in  me  officia:  domestica^  foremia ; 

urhanay  provincicUia ;  in  re  privataj  in  puhlica  /  in  studiis,  in  litleris  nostris,  16,  17, 
/ 7  V.)  1  iccu'clw'  ease  meorum  scriptorum  soles.  Cf.  Att.  Zr^,'2.  GELL.^g^-Sf^^Turo  TuUius,  M. 
Ciceronis  libertus^  sane  quidem  fuit  ingenio  homo  eleganti  et  haudqwuquam  rerum 
litterarumque  veterum  indoctuSy  eoque  ah  ineunte  aetcUe  liberaliter  instituto  adminicula' 
tore  et  quasi  (tdministro  in  siudiis  liUerarum  Cicero  usus  est,  ib.  13,^9f-t.  15,  16,  2. 
He  was  manumitted  a.  700/54  (Cic,  fam.  16,  16).  A.  704/50  he  was  adul^seens  (ad 
Att.  6.  7,  2).  HiERONYBi,  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2013  (Freher.  2012)  =  750/4 
3f.   TuUius  Tiro,  Ciceronis  lihertus,  qui  primus  notas  commentus  est,  in  Puleolano 
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pr<»edio  (cf.  Cic.  fam.  16,  21,  7)  usque  ad  centestmum  annum  consenescit,  JCd^Ehokl- 
BEONNEE,  de  Tirone,  Amst.  180^.  ALion,  Tironiana,  in  Seebode^s  Arch.  1824,  246 
and  (cf.  §  220,  9)  Gott.  1846.  Drum ann,  GE,  6,  405.  PEE.  6,  2207.  PMiTasscHKE, 
M.  TuU.  Tiro,  Berl.  1875. 

2.  AscoN.  p.  49  Or.  43  K.-S.  ut  legimus  apud  Tironem  Itbertum  Ciceronii  in  Itbro 
IIII  de  vita  eius.    His  work  bore  the  character  of  an  apology  for  Cicero,  and 
sought  to  clear  his  memory  from  detraction.    Plutarch,  who  cites  it  (Cic.  41.  49), 
has  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  it  in  part  of  hisB/oj  Kt/r^/xuvos  :   see  HPetes, 
QueUen  Plutarchs  129.    Tac.  di^l7.  ^jSell.  ^..KT,  6.— ib.  15, 16,  2  a  Tirone    .    .    . 
librorum  patroni  sui  studiosissimo,     HFeter,  hist,  frflgm,  212.    A  MS.  of  Cic's 
orations  revised  by  him  is  mentioned  Gell.  1,  7,  1  (in  oreUione  Cic.  V  in  Ferr.,  lU 
spectatae  fidei,  Tironiana  cura  atque  disciplina  facto)  and  13,  21, 16  (in  uno  atque 
aliero  antiquissimae  fidei  lihro  Tironiano),    A  memento  of  this  activity  is  preserve 
in  the  subscriptio  of  Statilius  Maximus  (§  374,  5).    Quint.  19<?r^  (§  180, 8). 
his  activity  as  the  editor  of  collections  of  Cicero^s  correspondence  see  §  187,  8 
4.    He  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection  of  ioci  Ciceronis.    Quint,  6,  8, 
utinam  libertus  eius  Tiro  aut  alius  quisquis  fuit,  qui  tris  hac  de  re  l^osedidit,  pardt 
dictorum  numero  indulsissent  etc.    Macrob.  S.  2,  1,  12  liberti  eius  libros  quoe  is  d» 
iocis  patroni  composuiL    Schol.  Bob.  in  Sest.  p.  809  Or.  hoc  etiam  dictum  .  •  •  T\Ulit 
Tiro    .    .    .    inter  iocos  Ciceronis  adnumerat,    Cf.  §  186,  6. 

^Ph  8.  Gell.  6,  8,  10  (Tiro)  epistulam  conscripsit  ad  Q.  Axium,  familiarem 

sui,  confidenter  nimis  et  calide,  in  qua  sibimet  visus  est  orationem  (of  Cato  the  Eidex^o^^^-^, 
pro  Rhodiensihus  acri  subtilique  iudicio  percensuisse  (no  doubt  in  maiorem  j^Iuiimlb    ^i*ii'ii 
patroni).     10,  1,  7  quod    .    .    .     Tiro  TuUius    .    .    .    in  epistula  quadam  enarTrtUism  3^  «<v 
scripsit  ad  hunc  fere  modum.    13,  9,  2  (TuUius  Tiro)  libros  fomplures  de  usu  tUqwf  ^^^ 
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ratione  linguae  UUiwK^  item  de  variia  cUque  promiacuis  quaestionibus  composuiL  in  his 
ewe  prtxeeipue  videntur  quos  graeco  titulo  UavUKrai  itucripsil.  ibi  de  his  stellis  .  .  . 
hoc  scriptum  est  (here  follows  a  quotation  of  some  length).  This  work  was  probably 
also  used  by  Plin.  NH.,  who  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  (universe,  constellations  etc.) 
quotes  Tullius  Tiro.  Charis.  GL.  1,  297  '  novissime  *  Tiro  in  pandecte  mm  rede  ait 
dici  etc.  Cic.  fam.  16, 18,  3  (a.  709/45) :  tu  (Tiro)  nuUosne  tecum  libellosf  an  pangis 
aliquid  Sophocleum  f  fac  opus  apparent, 

4.  Suetonius  (ed.  Rflfech.  p.  135)  and  from  him  Isidorus  orig.  1, 21  and  a  Cassel 
MS.  of  the  Notae  Tiroms  et  Senecae  (§  289, 8.  WSchmitz,  symb.  philol.  Bonn  532) : 
vulgares  nolas  Ennius  primus  mille  et  centum  invenil  .  .  .  (see  §  104,  5).  R&niae 
primus  Tullius  'Tiro,  Ciceronis  libertus,  commentcUus  (perhaps  commentusj  see  above 
note  1)  est  notas^  sed  tantum  praepositionum.  post  eum  VipsaniuSj  Philargyrus  (the 
freedman  of  Agrippa — §  220, 10 — ?  see  OLehmann  1.1.  12)  et  Aquiloj  libertus  Maecena- 
tis  (also  in  Dio  55,  7 ;  see  §  220,  8)  alius  alias  addiderunt.  denique  Seneca  contracto 
omnium  digestoque  et  aucto  numero  opus  effecit  in  quinque  milia. 

5.  Under  the  title  of  Nottie  TKronis  {Tyronis)  et  Senecae  (n.  4)  we  possess  an 
extensive  collection  of  abbreviations  for  shorthand,  of  various  dates  and  divided 
into  six  commentarii,  first  published  by  Gruter  in  his  Thesaurus  inscriptionum, 
Heidelb.  1603.  Manuscripts  :  cod.  Cassellanus  (from  Fulda)  s.  VIII,  Paris.  190  s. 
IX  and  others  (see  below).  Cf .  UFKopp,  palaeograph.  crit.  (Mannh.  1817)  §  331  and 
Zbibio  1.1.  37 ;  see  also  ThSickel,  Urk.  d.  Karolinger  1,  326  ;  the  GOttweih.  lexic. 
Tironianmn,  Wiener  SBer.  38  (1861),  3.  On  the  Tiron.  Notae  see  especially  the 
researches  of  WSchmitz,  collected  in  his  Beitrftge  zur  lat.  Sprach-  und  Lit.-Kunde 
(Lpz.  1877)  179-306;  also  by  the  same  author:  EhM.  33,  321;  de  Eomanorum 
tachygraphia  and  on  the  notae  Matritenses  in  the  Panstenographikon  1  (1869),  3. 
91 ;  the  notae  Bemenses  in  75  fol.  plates  with  prolegg.  and  index  ib.  1  (1874),  193. 
887 ;  on  Lat.  tachygraphy,  Verb.  d.  Phil.- Vers,  at  Treves  1879,  59 ;  in  the  Fest- 
schrift Bhein.  Schulmftnner  z.  Begrtlss.  d.  Trierer  Phil.-Vers.  1879,  53 ;  Studd.  z. 
lat.  Tachygr.,  Cologne  1880 ;  monumenta  tachygr.  cod.  Par.  2718,  Hanover  1882. 
83  n ;  by  the  same  and  GLoewe,  Ausg.  der  Notae  Escorialenses  in  Lit.-Bl.  des 
8&chs.  stenograph.  Instit.  no^  5  (1879).  J  WZeibio,  Gesch.  und  Lit.  der  Geschwind- 
schreibkunst,  Dresd.'  1874.  OLehmann,  de  notis  Tir.  et  Senecae,  Lps.  1869.  P 
MiTZSCHKE,  quaestt.  Tiron.,  Bostock  1875.  FRuess,  d.  Tachygraphie  d.  ROmer, 
Munich  1879 ;  L  und  die  Durchschneidung  in  den  Tiron.  Noten,  Neuburg  a/D. 
1883.  HHaoem,  de  cod.  Bern.  (109)  notis  Tironianis,  Bern.  1880.— 'A  description  of 
the  old  stenography  (of  Tulliiis)  s.  XII  (by  John  of  Tilbury)  in  VBose,  Herm.  8, 303. 

6.  An  epigram  by  another  freedman  of  Cicero,  Tullius  Laurea,  in  honour  of 
his  former  master,  ap.  Plin.  NH.  31,  7.  Three  Greek  epigrams  by  the  same  AP. 
7,17.  7,294.  12,24. 

192.  Besides  Varro,  Hortensius,  the  two  brothers  Cicero,  and 
some  others,  the  satirist  L.  Abuccius  and  the  didactic  writer 
Egnatius  (de  rerum  natura)  wrote  in  metre,  as  also,  perhaps, 
Volumnius  and  Ninnius  Crassus.  Quintipor  Clodius  seems  to 
have  been  a  late  imitator  of  the  Graeco-Roman  comedies.  Of 
greater  importance  was  the  Roman  knight  D.  Laberius  (a. 
649/106-711/43),  who  attempted,  with  signal  success,  to  give  a 
Uterary  importance  to  the  popular  farce,  the  mimus  (§  8).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  M.  Furius  Bibaculus  of  Cremona  was  of  about  the 
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same  age  as  Laberius ;  in  reality  he  was  probably  younger  and 
belongs  to  the  following  generation  §  204  sqq.  He  was  the 
author  of  comic  and  satirical  poems  in  the  manner  of  Catullus, 
and  of  an  epic  poem  on  Caesar's  Gallic  war  (perhaps  of  an 
Aethiopis) ;  lastly  of  a  prose  work  (Lucubrationes,  containing 
anecdotes,  etc. 

1.  Varro  EE.  8,  2,  17  L.  Ahuccius  (the  best  reading  in  both  passages,  see 
Keil  ad  loc;  cf.  MHkrtz,  JJ.  107,  338),  homo^  ut  fct/w,  adprime  doctut^  cuius 
Luciliano  char<ictere  sunt  liheUi^  dicebat  etc.  Cf.  ib.  8,  6,  6  Hortetuius,  .  ..  quern 
tecuti  muUi,  ut  quidem  Abucciu$  aiebat.  According  to  Varro's  language,  Abuccius 
was  already  dead  in  700/54  (see  §  168, 1, 1.  8).  Macrob.  sat.  6,  5,  2  Egnatiut  de 
rerum  natura  libro  primo  (after  Accius  in  Philoctete  and  before  Lucretius  in  aecundo) ; 
also  ib.  12  (after  Livius,  Ennins,  Accius,  before  Comificius).  One  of  the  hexa- 
meters quoted  there  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  of  final  s  being  discarded.  Bergk, 
op.  1,  430.— EBahrenb,  anal.  CatuU.  45  ;  comment.  CatuU.  219  and  others  identify 
this  E.  without  sufficient  evidence  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Catull.  38,19.  89, 1. 
— Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  8  (a.  700/54)  aed  cum  veneru,  virum  U  putaho  (cf.  §  208,  2)  ti 
Sallustii  Empedoclea  Ugeris,  kominem  non  putaho  (Vahlek,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1881/82, 
8).  ASchOnk,  J  J.  93,  751  takes  this  to  relate  to  Sallust  the  historian;  Teuffkl, 
PEE.  6,  703,  8  holds  that  it  relates  to  Cn.  Sallustius  (in  Cicero's  letters,  cf.  §  184, 1, 
2). — GL.  5.  574  cyma :  alii  cymam^ ut  Volumniut  *  stridentis  dabitur  patella  cymae  \ 
This  hendecasyllabic  line  is  attributed  by  EBOcheler,  JJ.  Ill,  126  to  P.  Volumnius 
Eutrapelus  (PEE.  6,  2748)  mentioned  by  Cicero. — Ninnius  Crassus :  §  150, 8. 

2.  Non.  448  Varro  in  Bimarco:  cum  Quintipor  Clodius  tot  comoediaa  sine 
ulla  fecerit  Musa^  ego  unum  lihellum  non  edolem  f  The  expression  comoediae  renders 
it  probable  that  they  were  palliatae.  Cf.  §  15,  1.  The  same  is  also  mentioned  ap. 
NoK.  117  Varro  episUda  ad  Fufium  (§  166,  6  d,  1.  12)  *  Quintiporis  Clodi  f  antforiae 
{Antipho  eris  BOcheler  and  LMCller)  ac  poenuUa  eius  gargaridians  dices:  "O 
Fortunay  o  Fors  Fortuna  " '  (—Ter.  Phorm.  841,  where  the  line  is  given  to  Oeta,  a 
slave  of  Antipho). 

8.  The  44  titles  of  his  plays  which  we  know  and  the  fragments  prove  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  comedy  in  the  mimus.  Besides  the  titles 
resembling  palliatae  (see  §  8,  4)  we  meet  also  many  derived  from  qualities  and 
professions,  e.g.  Augur,  Catularius,  Centonarius,  Colorator,  Fullo,  Piscator,  Eestio, 
Salinator,  Staminariae  (?  WOlfflin,  EhM.  48,  808)  ;  intrigues  and  character  plays 
such  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Career,  Imago,  Nuptiae,  Paupertas,  Taurus;  Aulularia, 
Caeculi,  Galli,  Gemelli,  Late  loquentes,  Sorores,  Stricturae,  Virgo  ;  Cretensis, 
Tusca;  Anna  Perenna,  Lacus  Avemus,  Compitalia,  Natal,  Parilia,  Saturnalia. 
The  allusions  to  Pythagorea  dogma^  Cynica  haeresis^  Democritus^  Necyomantia 
(710/44 ;  cf .  in  fr.  68  the  witticism  on  Caesar's  schemes  and  regulations)  plainly 
indicate  the  high  culture  of  the  writers  of  mimi ;  but  there  is  also  much  evidence 
to  show  the  connection  of  the  mimus  with  the  prevailing  immorality  of  the  time. 
Laberius  was  very  bold  in  forming  new  words,  see  e.g.  Gkll.  16,  7.  Tert.  de  pall. 
1.  Some  peculiarities  were  plebeian  (Gell.  19, 18,  8).  Laberius  v.  55  gives  the 
explanation:  versonimy  non  numeruvi  (numerorum  BCcheler,  numorum  Dziatzko) 
numero  studuimus.  The  prosody  of  his  senarii  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poetae 
scenici  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fluent ;  he  has  also  trochees,  and  in  some  isolated 
places  bacchiacs.    The  fragments  :  in  Eibbeck's  com.-  279. 
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Towards  the  close  of  Laberins'  life,  Caesar  severely  humiliated  him,  evidently  as  a 
)enalty  for  his  Eepublican  candour  (nf  a  ^  T\f  apror.  2^  7^  4.  51.  and  generally  on 
account  of  his  sharp  tongue,  Sen,  contr.  7, 3, 9.  Mack.  2, 3, 10.  2^6.6.  Caesar,  acting 
n  this  matter  as  a  thoroughly  malignant  tyrant,  obliged  the  poet,  who  until  then 
lad  indeed  written  mimes  for  the  ludi  given  by  the  magistrates  (cf.  Macr.  2,  6,  6), 
mt  was  precluded  by  his  position  as  an  eq.  Bom.  from  taking  part  in  them  himself, 
o  go  on  the  stage  and  that  as  a  competitor  in  the  mimic  impromptu-play  to  which 
^blilius  Syrus  had  challenged  his  rivals  (§Ji§4^-  Sueton.  lul.  39  ludia  (a. 
09/45)  D,  Laherius  equea  rom.  mimum  auum  egit.  CfTfes  chief  passage  on  Laberius 
n  Macrob.  sat.  2, 7 :  there  §  2  Laheriumy  ctsperae  libertcUis  equilem  rorn.^  Caesar  .  .  . 
nmtavU  ut  prodiret  in  scenam  et  ipse  ageret  mimos^  quos  scripiitdbat.  The  impressive 
•rologue  to  this  compulsory  performance  (a.  IQQj^)  has  been  preserved  in^ Macrob. 
'^Jl^  a_(fmTn  Gell.  8,  15).  Laberius  was  defeated  and  would  have  sustained  a 
.efeat  even  had  he  won  the  prize ;  sUUimque  (Caesar)  PuUilio  palmam  et  Laberio 
inulum  aureum  (so  as  to  restore  to  him  outwardly  his  knighthood,  which  had  be- 
ome  void  by  his  performing)  cum  quingentis  sestertiis  dedit  (the  honour  to  the 
Jreek  freedman,  the  money  to  a  Boman  knight !).  Cf.  Gell.  17.  14,  2  C.  Caefarera 
la  Laberii  maledicentia  et  ctdrogantia  (according  to  Caesar)  offendebcU  ut  ctcceptiores 
ibi  esse  PiMilii  quam  Laberii  mimos  praedicaret,  Laberius  himself  recognised 
fhat  his  time  was  over :  non  possunt  primi  esse  amnes  ornni  in  tempore :  summum  ad 
trctdum  cum  daritatis  veneris,  consistes  aegre  .  .  . :  cecidi  ego,  cadet  qui  sequitur 
yfcviii  g  7,  9)i — In  the  prologue,  a.  709/45,  Laberius  says  he  is  60  years  old  (ego  bis 
ricenis  annis  actis  sine  nota  Eques  Romanus  e  Lare  egressus  meo  Domum  revertar 
nimus),  hence  he  was  bom  about  649/105.  Hieron.  on  Eus.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr. 
L974«»  711/43  Lciberius  mimorum  scriptor  decimo  mense  post  C,  Caesaris  interitum 
Futeolis  moritur  (therefore  Jan.  711/43).  On  Lab.  CJGbysar,  der  rOm.  Mimus 
[1^4)  290.    MoMMSEN,  EG.  3*,  590.    Eibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  218. 

4.  Hieron.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1914  «  651/103  (in  the  cod.  Amand.  and 
Freher.  a.  1915-652/102).    M.  Furius  poeta  cognomento  Bibaculus  ('Bibber';   /  ^^T? 
sarlier  Furii  with  this  cognomen  in  Liv.  22,  49,  16.  Val.  Max.  1, 1,  9)  Cremonae 
nascitur.     On  the  perverted  orthography  (intended  to  save  the  poet's  honour) 
Vivaculus  in  Pliny  NH.  praef.  24  (see  below)  cf.  Teuffel  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  5,  40  p. 

135.  Quint.  10, 1,  96;  iambus  .  .  .  cuius  acerbitas  in  Catullo,  Bibaculo,  Horatio 
.  .  .  reperietur,  Diomed.  GL.  1, 485  (see  §  33, 1).  Tag.  A.  4,  34  carmina  Bibaculi 
et  CatuUi  referta  contumeliis  Caesarum  leguntur:  sed  ipse  divus  luUus,  ipse  divus 
Augustus  (therefore  Bibaculiis  wrote  against  him)  et  tulere  ista  et  reliquere.  The 
fragments  of  Bib.  (hendecasyllabics,  iambics,  hexsimeters)  in  LMCller's  Catullus 
(1870)  p.  89.  FPB.  317.  The  hexameter  in  Schol.  Juv.  8,  16  (Bibaculus:  Osce 
senex  Catinaeque  puer,  Cum^na  m^retrix)  may  have  belonged  to  an  epigram. 
Mention  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  and  Orbilius  (below  n.  5  and  6;  §  200,  3). 
BiBBECK,  append.  Verg.  p.  7  takes  him  to  be  the  author  of  Verg.  catal.  5. — Plin. 
NH.  praef.  24  speaking  of  the  choice  of  titles  of  books  says :  nostri  .  .  .  facetis- 
simi  lucubrationum  (inscripserunt),  puto  quia  Bibaculus  erat  et  voccibatur:  accord- 
ing to  this  the  title  was  facetiously  chosen.  Hence  in  all  probability  Macrob.  sat. 
2, 1,  13,  is  iocus  (of  Cicero  a.  695/59)  .  .  .  mihi  ex  libro  Furii  Bibaculi  notus  est 
(§  179,  27,  1).  To  this  work  should  be  referred  the  notice  Messala  Corvinus  in 
quadam  epistola  .  .  .  non  esse  sibi  dicit  rem  cum  Furio  Bibaculo,  ne  cum  Ticida 
quidem  aut  litteratore  Catone  (Suet,  gramm.  4).    B^urens,  commentar.  Cat.  p.  13. 

5.  On  HoR.  s.  2,  5,  40  (a.  724/30)  seu  pingui  tentus  omtuo  (cf.  Gl.  Philox.  omasum 
,  ,  ,  TQ  tQu  rdWwf  yXibrro)  Furius  hibemas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes  Porph.  remarks  : 
hie  versus  Furi  Bibaculi  est,  ille  enim,  cum  vellet  Alpes  niuibus  plenas  describcre,  ait 
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*  Juppiter  hibermu  cana  nive  conspuit  Alpes '  (this  line  is  quoted  by  Quint.  8,  6, 17 
as  an  instance  of  a  dura  translaiio),    Acbo  ad  loc.  more  circumstantially :  Furitu 
Bibaculua  in  pragmatia  heUi  gallici  *  Juppiter  etc.'    From  this  epos  are  probably 
derived  the  hexameters  (11)  quoted  in  Macbob.  6, 1,  31-34.    44.    6,  8,  5.    6,  4, 10 
(FPB.  318)  as  Vergil's  models :  among  which  are  6  on  martial  subjects.    Macro- 
bius  quotes  them  from  Furius  in  /(and  IV)  annali ;  and  Furius  in  sexto,  decimo, 
undedmo.    Further  Schol.  Vebs.  Aen.  9,  379  <a  lacuna^  in  annalibus  belli  gaUici 
(an  hexameter  follows).    It  is  improbable  that  these  clever  verses  should  have 
been  "WTitten  by  the  antiquated  Furius  of  Antium  (§  150, 1).    E.  Bahrems,  comment. 
Catull.  21. — To  Furius  Bibaculus  has  also  been  referred  with  some  probability  Hub. 
s.  1,  10,  36  turgidus  Alpinua  ingulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque  diffingit  Rheni  luteum 
caput ;  on  which  Acbo  :  Bibaculum  quendam  poetam  GcUlum  tangit,  who,  according  to 
this,  besides  the  bellum  gallicum  denoted  by  Rheni  luteum  caput  must  also  have 
composed  an  Aethiopis,  or  must  at  least  have  inserted  in  the  bell.  gall,  a  pompous 
comparison  relating  to  the  death  of  Memnon;  Pobphybio  ad  loc.  used  to  read 
as  follows:    [Cornelius  Alpinue  Memnona]   hexametris  versibus  nimirum  describii: 
but  the  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in  the  best  copies. — As  regards  the 
attribution  of  the  bellum  gallicum  to  Bibaculus,  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  fact 
that  in  his  iambics  he  attacked  Caesar  (n.  4:   or  perhaps  Bibaculus  attacked 
Augustus  only,  and  not  Caesar),  while  in  the  epos  he  is  supposed  to  have  eulogised 
him ;  in  the  iambics  he  is  terse  and  caustic,  while  in  the  epos  he  appears  turgid 
and  insipid  :  but  this  obstacle  will  not  appear  insuperable  to  anyone  who  reflects 
on  the  frequent  alternations  of  political  sympathy  and  antipathy  in  stirring  times, ^ 
and  does  not  forget  the  exigencies  of  the  different  styles  (e.g.  terseness  for  epigramsi^. 
exuberance  and  elevation  of  style  for  epic  poetry). 

6.  Bibaculus  lived  at  least  until  730/24,  for  he  alludes  to  Orbilius'  (boi 
640/114,  §  200/3)  senile  weakness  of  memory  {vixit  prope  ad  centeaimum  aetatit 
annum  amissa  iam  pridem  memoria,  ut  versus  Bibaculi  docet:  ^Orbilius  ubiwn 
estj  litierarum  chlivio  f '  Suet.  gr.  9.  He  also  outlived  Valerius  Cato's  (§  200,  8  -S^^SS) 
summa  senectus  (Suet.  1.1.).  According  to  Hieronymus  (n.  4)  Bibaculus  was  borc^ — m 
651/103,  he  would  therefore  himself  have  been  an  octogenarian,  when  he  thus 


expressed  himself  concerning  the  infirmity  of  the  old  Orbilius:  this  is  hardl>^^-ly 
credible.    Moreover  the  lines  on  Cato  (§  200,  1)  prove  that  the  writer  is  a  ooi 
siderably  younger  man.    Besides,  his  epigrams  are  in  tone,  versification,  an» 
Bepublican  attitude  near  akin  to  those  of  Catullus,  Calvus  and  their  associat 
and  his  references  to  Cato  (mei    .    .    .    Catonisy  Suet.  1.1.)  indicate  that  he 
longed  to  that  circle.    Hence  Nippebdet^s  conjecture  (op.  500)  is  plausible,  t1 
the  date  sissigned  for  his  birth  by  Hieronymus  is  wrong,  and  that  Bibaculus 
about  20  years  younger. — AWeichebt,  de  M.  Furio  Bibaculo,  in  his  rell. 
Bom.  331.    Nippebdey,  op.  498.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  348.    AWissowa,  die  dc 
Dichter  Furius  betr.  Stelle  in  Hor.  s.  2,  5,  Bresl.  1867.    GCamozzi,  riv.  di  filc:**- 
16,  161. 


i 
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THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  CICERONIAN  PERIOD, 

COMPRISING   THE   YEAKS   691/63-711/43. 

193.  In  the  course  of  these  years,  during  which  the  political 
storm  spent  itself  in  the  Civil  war,  Caesar  became  very  prominent. 
But  within  this  period  we  may  again  notice  two  distinct  genera- 
tions. The  elder  generation  produced  the  historians  Caesar, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar's  continuator  Hirtius,  and  Oppius;  the 
scholars  and  professors  Valerius  Cato  and  Orbilius;  the  Stoic 
Cato  ;  the  orators  Calidius  and  Memmius ;  lastly  the  poet  LuQre- 
'tius. 

194.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Caesar  was  bom  on  July  13,  654/100. 
As  he  was  related  to  Marius,  his  life  was  in  danger  when  Sulla 
"was  victorious  ;  a.  674/80  sqq.  he  served  in  Asia,  and  commenced 
lis  oratorical  and  poKtical   career  with   charges  of  extortions 
against  members  of  the  nobility ;  he  then  continued  his  studies 
at  Rhodes  a.  679/75,  became  quaestor  (687/67)  in  Hispania  ulterior, 
aedile  689/65,  pontifex  maximus  691/63,  was  praetor  692/62,  pro- 
praetor  in  Hispania  ulterior  693/61  sq.,  consul   696/69,  having 
previously  concluded  a.  694/60  the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  having  throughout  followed  the  plan  of  present- 
ing himself  as  the  man  of  the  people.    In  the  years  696/68-704/50 
Caesar  was  proconsul  in  Gaul,  which  country  he  subjugated  and 
reorganised,  while  at  the  same  time  he  greatly  increased  his 
own  resources  and  formed  an  army,  highly^ained  and  faithful 
to  himself.     By  means  of  this  army  he  gained  absolute  power 
in  the  years  706/49-708/46  (cos.  II  706/48,  III   708/46),  a  fact 
openly  acknowledged  by  his  being  consul  sine  collega  (IV  709/46, 
V  710/44)  and  dictator  reip.  constituendae.     In  710/44,  March  15, 
he  succumbed  to  the  blows  of  his  murderers. 

1.  Sources  for  the  life  of  Caesar  are:  his  commentarii,  Suetonius^  divus 
Inlius,  Plutabch^s  /3tof  KcU<rapos,  Appiak^s  *Efi^6\ia,  On  the  sources  of  the  two  last 
see  HPetkb,  Quellen  Plutarchs  (1865)  119.  GThouret,  Leipz.  Stud.  1,  324.— 
Dbumahn,  OB.  8,  129.  PvLimbubg-Bbouwer,  Caesar  en  zijne  tijdgenooten,  Gr5- 
ningen  1844-46  III.  Mommsen,  BG.  vol.  3.  K()chly  and  BCstow,  £inl.  zu  Caes.  Ub. 
d.  gall.  Krieg  (1^7)  p.  9  (until  a.  703/51).  (Napoleon  III),  histoire  de  Jules  C6sar, 
Paris  1865.  66  (with  an  atlas)  II  (continued  by  Stoffel,  see  §  196,  10).  JAFroudk, 
Caesar,  a  sketch,  Lond.'  1886.  ATbollope,  Introd.  to  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar, 
Lond.  1870. — On  the  portraits  of  Caesar  JJBebnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  145  (who 
likewise  2,  vi  pronounces  the  expressive  basalt  bust  in  Berlin  to  be  undoubtedly 
modem).  '/  ^ 
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195.  Caesar  possessed  the  most  varied  talents :  a  great  politi- 
cian and  a  great  general,  his  clear  mind  and  the  iron  energy  of 
his  will  qualified  him  to  be  the  ruler  of  an  age  not  able  to  rule 
itself.  This  task  he  conceived  at  an  early  time  and  pursued  it 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  intellect,  with  cunning  and  boldness, 
with  quiet  perseverance  and  farsighted  calculation.  But  the 
very  qualities  which  made  him  the  ruler  of  Rome  were  not 
likely  to  make  him  a  brilliant  writer.  Handling  his  language,  as 
he  did,  with  complete  mastery  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  he 
still  used  it  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  definite  political  aims, 
and  both  his  subjects  and  his  style  were  controlled  by  those  aims 
and  by  the  unimaginative  cast  of  his  mind.  For  this  reason,  he 
himself  thought  Kttle  of  his  own  oratory,  though  in  his  time  he 
was  surpassed  only  by  Cicero,  being  distinguished  for  precision, 
good  taste  and  vivacity  of  style  and  delivery;  if  possible,  he 
thought  even  less  of  his  verses,  though  his  metrical  compositions 
were  not  confined  to  his  youth.  His  precise  thinking  isi  attested 
by  his  treatises  on  grammatical  correctness,  while  his  jovial  dis- 
position appears  from  his  collection  of  witticisms ;  political  ends 
were  served  by  the  pamphlets  against  Cato,  who  had  been  set  up 
!  as  the  martyr  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  by  Caesar's  most  impor- 
tant literary  achievement,  the  commentarii.  His  astronomical 
work  (de  astris)  probably  arose  from  his  rectification  of  the 
calendar. 

1.  On  Caesar  as  an  orator  see  Cic.  Brut.  252  de  Caesare  .  .  .  ita  iudico^ 
.  .  .  ilium  omnium  fere  oratorum  latine  loqui  elegantisHme  (see  below  n.  4)^  nee  id 
solum  domestica  consuetudine  .  .  .  sed  .  .  .  multis  litteria^  et  eis  quidem  re- 
conditis  et  exquisUiSj  summoque  studio  et  diligentia  est  consecutus.  261  splendidnm 
quatidam  minumeque  veter<Uoriam  rcUionem  dicendi  tenet,  voce,  motUj  forma  etiam 
magnifica  et  generosa  quodammodo.  Fronto  ep.  p.  123  Cctesari  facuJtatem  dicendi 
video  imperatoriam  fuisse.  Quint.  10,  1, 114  C.  Caesar  si  foro  tantum  vacassety  non 
alius  ex  nostris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  con- 
citeUio  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse  quo  bellavit  appareat ;  exornat  tamen  haec  omnia 
mira  servionis,  cuius  proprie  studiosus  fuit,  elegantia,  Tac.  A.  13,  8  dictator  Caesar 
summis  oratorihus  aemulus.  Suet.  lul.  65  post  accusationem  Dolahellae  (a.  677/77 ; 
there  is  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  Tac.  dial.  84)  kaud  dubie  principibus  patronia 
annumeratus  est.  See  also  Quint.  12,  10, 11  (§  44, 12).  Vellei.  2,  86.  Tac.  dial.  21 
(n.  2).  Apulei.  apol.  95.  Plut.  Caes.  8.  On  Caesar^s  style  Hirtius,  b.  g.  8,  praef . 
7,  says :  erat  in  Caesare  facultas  atque  elegantia  gumma  scribendi, 

2.  Ciipsar^s  speeches.  Cic.  Brut.  262  orationes  eius  mihi  vehementer  probantur, 
compluris  autem  legi,  Tac.  dial.  21  makes  his  eulogist  of  the  new  (Imperial)  oratory 
say:  concedamus  C,  Caesari  ut  propter  magnitudinem  cogitalionum  et  occupationes 
rerum  minus  in  eloquentia  effecerit  quam  divinum  eius  ingenium  postulabat,  .  .  . 
nisi  forte  qu^quam  C<tesaris  pro  Decio  Samnite    .    .    .    ceterosque  eiusdem  lefUitudinis 
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c  teporis  libros  legit.  Gell.  4,  16,  8  C.  Caesar^  gravis  auctor  linguae  latinae,  .  ,  ,  in 
^ulabdlam  actionis  I  lib.  I  (the  MSS.  are  here  corrupt).  5, 13,  6  in  oratione  quam  pro 
^ithynis  (CNippebdey,  op.  827.  449)  dixit  hoe  principio  usus  est  (cf.  Iul.  Bufin.  8,  p. 
3,  24  Hakn).  18, 3,  5  repperi  in  oratione  C.  Ca^aris  qua  Pfautiam  rogationem  suasit 
k  684/70  ?).  Cf .  NoN.  354.  Schol.  Bob.  297  Caesaria  orationes  contra  hos  (Mem- 
lias  and  Domitiiis,  a.  696/58)  extant^  quibus  et  sua  acta  defendit  et  illos  insectatur. 
>.  817  ibi  (in  the  Senate)  habitae  sunt  tres  illae  orationes  contra  Domitium  et  Memmium, 
tJET.  Jul.  64  in  amitae  laudatione  (a.  686/68)  ,  .  ,  sic  refert.  55  orationes 
liquet*  reliquit^  inter  quas  temere  quaedam  feruntur^  e.g.  that  pro  Metello  (§  44,  8) 
od  apud  milites  in  Hispania.  The  fragments  of  C.'s  speeches  and  the  authorities 
Miceming  them  are  collected  in  Meteb^s  oratt.  rom.*  p.  408,  in  Nipperdey's  Caes. 
►f  1847)  749  and  in  Dinteb^s  ed.  8,  118. 

8.  Caesar^s  poems.  Tag.  dial.  21  nisi  qui  et  carmina  eorundem  (of  Caesar  and  M. 
ratus)  miratur,  fecerunt  enim  et  carmina  et  in  biUiotfiecas  rettulerunt^  non  melius 
unti  CicerOy  sed  /eticius^  quia  istos  fecisse  pauciores  sciunt.  Suet.  Iul.  56  feruntur 
a  puero  et  ah  adulescentulo  quaedam  scripta,  ut  *  Laudes  HerculiSy  tragoedia 
edipuSj  item  ^  Dicta  collectanea,'^  quos  omnes  libeUos  vetuit  Augustus  puhlicari,  ib. 
diquit  et  ,  ,  ,  poema  quod  inscribitur  *  /ter,'  {qiwd  fecit)  ,  ,  .  dum  ah  urhe 
I  Hispaniam  ult^riorem  quarto  et  vicensimo  die  pervenit  (a.  708/46).  Of  his  poetical 
t>rks  there  are  extant  only  six  hexameters,  from  a  literary  criticism  on  Latin 
>inedy,  where  he  treats  pertinently  of  Terence  (Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  34,  7  Eff.).  Plin. 
p.  5,  8,  5  (§  31,  1)  justifies  the  inference  that  Caesar  also  wrote  erotic  poems 
epigrams?).  Cf.  besides  Plut.  Caes.  2  xotij/iara  ypwpup. — The  poem  on  a  vege- 
ible  (!)  formerly  attributed  to  Caesar  on  the  strength  of  Plin.  NH.  19,  144  is 
isposed  of  by  the  correct  reading  of  the  passage :  olus  quoque  silvestre  triumpho 
ivi  luli  carminilms  praecipue  iocisque  militartbus  celebratumy  alternis  quippe  versibus 
leprobravere  lapsana  (Xa^dy^)  se  vixisse  apud  Durrachiumj  praemiorum  parsimoniam 
willantes,    est  autem  id  cyma  sUvestris, 

4.  Sueton.  Iul.  b6  reliqutt  et  de  analogia  duos  libros ^  .  .  .  {quos)  in  transitu 
ilpiumj  cum  ex  citeriore  GcUlia  conventibus  peractis  ad  exercitum  rediret^  .  .  .  fecit 
in  the  winter  of  701/53  sq.?).  Fbonto  p.  221  .  .  .  C.  Caesar  em  .  .  .  duos  de 
maiogia  libros  scrupulosissimos  scripsisse^  ,  ,  .  de  nominibus  dedinandis^  de  ver- 
m^m  aspirationibus  et  rationibus.  Cic.  Brut.  253  qui  etiam  in  maocumis  occupa- 
iombus  ad  te  (Cic.)  .  ,  .  de  rations  latine  loquendi  ctccuratissime  scripserit.  Gell. 
.9,  8,  8  C.  Caesar,  .  ,  ,  vir  ingenii  prctecelleniis,  sermonis  praeter  alios  suae 
tetatia  ctistissimty  in  libris  quos  ad  M.  Ciceronem  de  analogia  conscripsit.  Sum.  s.  v. 
^otof  Iou\.  KaL<r.  refers  to  the  work  as  rixf^V  ypatifiaTiicii.  We  have  evidence  how 
lere  too  Caesar  showed  himself  to  be  practical  and  undisturbed  by  scholastic 
ledantry  in  the  rule  which  Gell.  1, 10,  4  quotes  from  the  first  book  habe  semper  in 
nemoria  et  in  pectore  ut  tam^uam  scopulum  sicfugias  inauditum  atque  insolens  verbum. 
The  fragments  in  Nippebdey's  Caes.  (1847)  p.  753,  in  Dinter's  ed.  8, 125.  FSohlitte, 
le  C.  lulio  Caesare  grammatico,  Halle  1865  (the  fragments  p.  13).  ChbHauseb, 
!!aes.  bell.  gall,  et  bell.  civ.  cum  praeceptis  grammaticis  ab  eodem  scriptore  in 
ibris  de  anal,  traditis  comparatio,  Yillach  1883.  Cf.  K5chly(-£08TOw),  £inl.  zu 
)aes.  b.  g.  p.  90. 

5.  Cic.  fam.  9,  16,  4  (a.  708/46)  audio  Caesarem^  cum  volumina  iam  confecerit 
Iro^^ry/oidrbiv,  si  quod  afferatur  ad  eum  pro  meo  quod  Tneum  non  sit  reicere  solere, 
3ust.  Iul.  56  (above  n.  8)  mentions  dicta  collectanea. 

6.  Astronomy.  Mack.  1,  16,  39  Julius  Caesar  siderum  motus,  de  quibus  non 
Indoetos  libros  reliquit,  ab  aegyptiis  disciplinis  hausit.  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind  auct.  to 
X  18  among  the  Latin  authors :  ex   ,   .   ,   L.  Tarutio,  qui  graece  de  astris  scripsit. 
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Caesare  dictatore^  qui  item.  He  actually  mentions  him  repeatedly  in  b.  18,  and  he 
is  also  referred  to  by  Ptolemy  and  Lydus.  To  the  same  work  (or  to  a  portion  of 
it  ?)  refer  Scuol.  Lucan.  Phars.  10,  185  quia  suua  (Caesaris)  liber  quern  compotuit  de 
computatione  non  inferior  lihro  Eudoxi  ait ;  cf.  ib.  187  eat  autem  liber  fcutorum  divi 
lulii  Caesaris  qui  ordincUionem  continet  secundum  auctoritatem  Chaidtieorum^  queni 
in  senatu  recitavit.  Nippebdky'b  ed.  757.  Dinter  8,  180.  Pliny's  words  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  work  was  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  Suetonius'  silence  on  this 
work  would  also  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  really  written  by^ 
Caesar  himself,  but  merely  compiled  at  his  order  and  from  his  suggestions,  am 
published  (under  his  name  ?)  by  some  one  else,  perhaps  a  Greek.  Gf.  MoiufSEsr 
rOm.  Chron.*  78.  66.  295.    EHuschke,  rOm.  Jahr  116. 

7.  ScKT.  lul.  56  reliquit  et  de  ancdogia  duos  lihras  et  Anticatones  totidem  .   . 
{quos)  sub  tempus  Mundensis  proelii  (17  March  709/^)  fecit,    Juv.  6, 388  duo  Caesa 
Anticatones.    This  treatise  was  an  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato  (§  180,  b^ 
combined  with  much  flattery  of  Cicero  (Plut.  Caes,  8.  Cic.  89.    Pliw.  NH.  7, 117 
and  bitter  animosity  against  Cato,  who,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Bepublican  part; 
of  their  hero,  was  ridiculed  and  maligned  (Plut.  Caes.  54.  Cato  min.  36.  52. 
Plin.  ep.  8,  12).    Cicero  expressed  himself  to  Caesar  on  this  work  very  favourab 
(Att.  13,  50,  1.  18,  51,  1),  though  he  changed  after  Caesar's  death  (top. 
WSiEttLiN,  phil.  Wschr.  1888, 1455.    Cf.  HWabtmanx,  Leben  des  Cato  (1868)  16 
BouLEz,  rev.  de  Tinstr.  publ.  en  Beige  19,  2  (on  a  MS.  of  tlie  Anticatones  said  i 
have  been  extant  in  Li^ge  in  the  16th  cent.). 

8.  Caesar's  correspondence  was  of   course  very  extensive,  and  there  wi 
indeed  several   collections  of  his  letters  made  and  published   after  his  deai 
many  of  them  in  cypher  (the  key  is  given  by  Sueton.  lul.  56 ;  cf .  Gell.  17,  9,  Z 
Suet.  1.1.  epistulae  quoque  eius  ad  sencUum  exstant,    .    .     .    exstani  et  ad  Ci 


item  ad  familiares  domesticis  de  rebus  etc.    Gell.  17,  9, 1  libri  sunt  epistularum  C. 

Caesaris  ad  C.  Oppium  et  Balbum  Comdium^  qui  rebus  eius  absentia  curabant,    'x.  _  he 

various  references  to  Caesar's  correspondence  with  these  and  others  in  Nippebdk.  y^s 

Caes.  (1847),  766,  in  Dinter  8,  187.     Letters  of  Caesar  to  Cicero  and  others  in 
Cic.  Att.  9,  6  A.  7  C.  18  A.  16. 10,  8  B. 

9.  Linguistic :  Caesarlexika  by  HMeusel,  Berl.  1884  sqq.  (the  best) ;  TTMiw    ■■kii 

and  SPreuss,  L}>z.  1885  sqq.  only  for  the  genuine  works;  also  SPreuss,  voi Ist. 

Lexikon  zu  d.  pseudo-caesar.  Schr.  [b.  g.  8,  b.  alex. ;  b.  afr.  u.  hisp.], 
1884);  HMerguet,  Jena  1886. — OEichert,  Worterbuch  zu  Caes.,  Hann.* 
ChrHauseb  :  §  195,  4  ad  fin.    WDittenberoer,  Herm.  8,  875  (esse  with  partic. 
act.).     FHThFischer,  die  Bectionslehre  bei  C,  Halle  1858.  54.     ALxhuann, 
verborum  compositt.  ap.  Caes.  Sail.  Tac.  cum  dativo  structura,  Breslan  1868. 
Beroaigne,  la  place  de  I'adjectif  4pith6te  dans  etc.,  M^l.  Graux  586.     DBoi 
adiectivum  quo  ordine  ap.  Caes.  et  in  Cic.  oratt.  coniunctum  sit  com  substant 
Hamb.  1884.    CKossak,  de  ablat.  abs.  usu  ap.  Caes.,  Gumbinnen  1858.    Beikhai 
d.  tempp.  u.  modi  bei  Caes.,  Heilbr.  1859.    AHug,  d.  oonsec.  tempp.  des  praes. 
zunftchst  bei  Caes.,  JJ.  81,  877.  125,  281 ;  BhM.  40,  897.    FWania,  d.  praes. 

Caes.  b.  g.,  Vienna  1885.    GIhm  :  §  883, 16.    PUhdolph,  d.  Tempp.  in  1 jiiiil^f^  '*'" 

NebensSLtzen  der  or.  obi.  b.  Caes.,   Leobschdtz  1885.    JPriem  :  §  177,  8  1.  19. 
Schwenke,  G^rundium  und  G^erundivum  b.  Caes.  u.  Nep.,  Frankenb.  i/SchL 
CGt^RLiTz,  Gerund,  u.  Supin.  bei  Caes.,  Bogasen  1887.    AProcksch,  Gebr.  d. 
bens&tze  bei  C.  I,  Bautzen  1870 ;  d.  consec.  tempp.  b.  C,  Eisenb.  1874. 
de  voce  quod  ap.  Caes.  I,  Lund  1878.    DBinoe,  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  Caes.  (et  <^^ 

ATQUE  Ac),  Gott.  1880.    Ilg  on  antequam  und  priusquam  in  Caes.,  Wllrtt.  Kor»- — ^.-Bl. 
88,  460.    FKnoke,  hic  and  nunc  in  the  or.  obi.  (in  Caes.),  Bemb.  1881. 
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J  J.  187,  67.  EXoRENz,  Anaphora  u.  Chiasmus  in  Caes.  b.  g.,  Creuzb.  1876.  Kitt, 
obss.  granun.  in  Caes.,  Braunsb.  1875.  HHabtz,  Beitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caes., 
Frankf.  a.  O.  1875.  FFrOhlich,  Bealistisches  u.  SprachJiches  zu  Caes.,  in  the 
Festechr.  z.  Zilrich.  Phil.- Vers.  1887.  (Alleged)  differences  of  languages  between 
b.  g.  VII  and  b.  g.  1-VI :  GIhm,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1886, 1010.    Cf .  §  196, 11  ad  fin. 

196.  Of  Caesar's  literary  works  only  his  Memoirs  (com men- 
tarii)  are  preserved.  These  contain  the  history  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of 
the  Civil  war  down  to  the  Alexandrine  war  in  three  books,  and 
lie  midway  between  a  mere  collection  of  materials,  or  the  rapid 
and  sketchy  remarks  of  a  diary,  and  a  carefully  elaborated  his- 
torical work.  But  artless  and  unpretentious  as  the  form  is,  it  is 
equally  attractive  in  its  brevity,  perspicuity  and  definiteness; 
while  the  substance,  which  is  manifestly  the  direct  product  of 
the  events,  is  most  carefully  weighed  and  meditated.  Without 
any  flagrant  violation  of  truth,  the  author  knows  thoroughly 
how  to  interpret  the  facts  in  his  favour  or,  if  more  convenient, 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence ;  without  ever  boasting  or  sacrificing 
the  semblance  of  an  objective  *  historia,'  he  perfectly  succeeds  in 
displaying  his  personal  merits  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
in  justifying  his  actions  and  clearing  his  motives.  The  books  on 
the  Gallic  war  were  published  on  its  termination,  a.  703/61 ; 
those  on  the  Civil  wear  do  not  seem  to  have  been  finished. 

1.  ScET.  lul.  56  rdiquit  ei  rerum  auarum  commentarios  gcUlici  civUisque  beUi 

pompeiani.    Cic.  Brut.  262  etiam  commentarios  quosdam  scripnt  rerum  euarum  vcUde 

quidem  probandoe^  nudi  enim  9unt^  recti  et  venustiy  omni  omatu  orcUionis  tamquam 

vette  detracta :  sed  dum  voluit  (dioa  habere  parata  unde  aumererU  qui  veUent  scribere 

hialoriam,  ineptie  gratum  fortaese  fecit  qui  volenl  ilia  calamiatria  inurere :  sanoe  quidem 

homines  a  acribendo  deterruit:  nihil  enim  eat  in  hiatoria  pura  et  Uluatri  brevitate 

duleiua,    Hibtius  b.  g.  8,  praef.  Caeaaria  noatri  commentarioa  rerum  geatarum  GcUliae 

,    •     .     contexui  etc.  constat  inter  omnea  nihil  tarn  operoae  ab  aliia  eaae  perfectum  quod 

nom  horum  eUgantia  commentariorum  auperetur.    qui  aunt  editi  ne  acientia  tantarum 

rerum  scriptoribua  deait  adeoque  probantur  omnium  iiidicio  ut  praerepta,  non  praebita 

facMltas  scriptoribua  videatur,    .     .     .     ceteri  quam  bene  atque  emendate ^  noa  etiam 

quam  /ckHs  atque  celeriter  eoa  perfecerit  acimua,     Sueton.  lul.   56  PoUio  Aainiua 

parum  diligenter  parumque  integra  veritate  compoaitoa  putat,  cum  Caeaar  pleraque  et 

Qmae  per  alios  erant  geata  temere  crediderit  et  quae  per  ae  vd  conaulto  vet  etiam 

memoria  lapaua  perperam  ediderit^  exiatinuUque  reacripturum  et  correcturum  fuiaae 

(§  221,  6).    The  latter  can  only  apply  to  the  belL  civ. ;  see  KOchly-RCstow,  Einl. 

«.  galL  Krieg  93.     Various  misrepresentations  of  facts  are  pointed  out  e.g.  by 

I>&UMANif,  GB.  8,  756.    Cassius  Dio  is  entirely  at  one  with  Caesar  in  his  account 

of  the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  HHaupt,  Phil.  41, 152.    DGJeloebsma,  de  fide  et  auctorit. 

Caasii  Dionis,  Leid.  1879.    Strabo  4,  p.  177  calls  the  work  uxo/u'Tj/iaTo,  Pldt.  Caes. 

22  (and  Symmach.  ep.  4,  18  and  Akatob  ep.  ad  Parthen.  89)  i^njfupldes  (cf.  Appiax. 

Celt.  18  h  roit  ISlcuf — for  which  WOlflinn,  phil.  Anz.  5,  181,  reads  iiprifUpios — 
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dvaypa<f>ais  rwv  Idlwp  ipyw)^  SuiD.  (s.v.  Fdtos  lovKiot  Kalaap)  irepl  rod  liiov  filov. — By 
a  strange  mistake  the  commentarii  were  already  at  an  early  period  attributed 
to  Suetonius ;  e.g.  by  Orosius  6,  7  hanc  hisloriam  Suetonius  TranquiUua  plenissime 
explicuit,  cuius  nos  competentes  portiunculas  decerpaimus  (here  follows  an  extract 
from  Caesar),  and  Apoll.  Sid.  ep.  9,  14  (§  349,  1)  certainly  includes  the  com- 
mentarii under  the  opera  Suetonii :  at  the  same  place  on  account  of  the  preface  being 
addressed  to  Balbus  by  Hirtius,  Ap.  Sid.  designates  bell.  gall.  b.  8  as  Balbi  ephemeris! 
In  several  early  MSS.  of  the  commentarii  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Suetonius. 
Cf.  Both's  Suet.  p.  CI.  The  error  probably  arose  from  the  title  being  taken  to 
refer  not  to  the  wars  described  by  Caesar,  but  to  those  conducted  by  him,  so  that 
Suetonius,  as  Caesar's  biographer,  was  supposed  to  be  the  chronicler  of  his  deeds. 

2.  The  manuscripts  of  the  commentarii  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
(a),  which  is  on  the  whole  preferable,  contains  only  the  eight  books  de  bello  gallico, 
the  other  (/3),  which  likewise  possesses  a  high  independent  value,  gives  all  the  books 

r        with  the  continuations.    To  the  first  (the  *  integri '  or  *  lacunosi ')  belong  esp.  Paris. 
5763  (Floriacensis)  s.  IX/X  (Chatklaim  t.  46 ;  from  this  MS.  are  copied  the  Leid. 
Voss.  Q.  53  s.  XI,  ChateL.  t.  50,  1)  and  its  duplicate  Vatic.  3864  s.  XI,  Bongars. 
I  in  Amsterdam  s.  IX/X,  Paris.  5056  (Moysiacensis)  s.  XI  (Chatkl.  t.  47)  and 
^JJ_  »     others ;  to  the  second  (the  so-called  *  interpolati ')  belong  the  Paris.  5764  (Thuaneus) 
s.  XI/XII  (Chatel.  t.  48;  MGitlbaueb,'  phil.  Streifztlge,  Freib.  1886,  460),  Vatic. 
3S23"(TTrsinianus)  s.  XII,  Vindob.  95  s.  XHI  (Chatel.  t.  50,  2)  and  others.    The 
division  into  two  classes  was  made  at  an  early  time :  Orosius  made  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  second  class  for  his  abstract  of  the  b.  g.  (n.  i).    BSchneider,  ZfGW.  39, 
Jahresber.  154.    The  worthless  scholia  in  Caes.  et  Sail.  (ed.  EHedicke,  Quedlinb. 
1879)  from  a  cod.  Paris,  s.  IX  usually  follow  class  /3.    On  the  cod.  Ashbumham. 
(now  in  Florence)  s.  X  (it  belongs  to  the  first  class,  but  is  complete,  and  it  count». 
the  bella  from  b.  1-13,  giving  to  the  b.  c.  only  2  instead  of  8  books),  see  ThStanol^ 
Phil.  45,  213.    The  close  of  bell.  gall.  VIII  and  of  b.  hispan.  is  not  extant  in  an; 
MS. ;  bell.  civ.  has  many  lacunae.    On  the  MSS.  of  both  classes  see  Nipperdey's  ed 
1847,  p.  37.  HJHelleb,  Phil.  17, 492.  19, 466.  31, 316 ;  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 388.   AFrioeli 
and  AHoLDER  introd.  to  their  edd.    DDetlefsen,  Phil.  17,  649.    WDittenbero 
GOtt.  gel.  Anz.  1870, 14.    BDinter,  quaestt.  Caesar.,  Grimma  1876  (cap.  I  de 
Caes.).    HWalther,  de  Caess.  codd.  interpolatis,  Grtlnb.  1885.    BSchneider  ani 
HMeusel,  ZfGW.  39,  Jahresber.  151.  173.  ibid.  40,  Jahresber.  262.-In  MS.  su 
scriptiones  (e.g.  in  the  Floriac.,  Ashbumham.  and  many  others  are  minutes  co: 
oeming  the  production  of  critical  editions  of  the  bell.  gall.  (cf.  p.  59, 1.  5  from  t 
end) :  Iidius  Celsus  Constantinus  v,  c,  legi  and  Flavins  Licerius  Lupicinua  leg*  (Si 
MOND,  notae  ad  Ennod.  p.  78,  rightly  takes  the  latter  to  be  the  son  of  Euprepia,  t 
sister  of  Ennodius  (§  479) ;  cf .  Ennod.  ep.  2, 15.  23.  3,  28.  6,  26.    diet.  8  p.  488). 

3.  Editions  of  the  commentarii  with  the  continuations  by  ILiPSius,  Antv. 
IIScalioer,  Leid.  1606.    GJdngermann,  c.  nott.  varr.,  Frankf.  1604.    JGtoduin 
Par.  1678  (with  ind.  verbb.).    Ex  rec.  IDavisii,  Cantabr.  1706.  1727.    C.  nott.  v 
ed.  IGGraevius,  Leid.  1713  II.     Likewise  cura  FOddendorpii,  Leid.  1737  (i 
Stuttg.  1822  II).— Bee,  optt.  codd.  auct.  ann.,  quaestt.  criticas  praemisit  CN 

I  perdev,  Lps.  1847.  Annot.  crit.  instruxit  FDObner,  Par.  1867  II.— Texts  by 
Nippebdey  (Lps.^  1881),  EHoffmann  (Vienna  «  1888),  FKraner  (Lps.  1861),  FDCbs 
(Par.  1866),  JKWhitte,  CJopenh.'  1877.  BDinter  (Lps.  1864-76  in  [I «  1884]  w 
the  fragments)  and  others. 

4.  German  translations  e.g.  by  ABaumstark  (Stuttg..  Metzler),  and  (the  Gi^    fj 
war)  by  HKochly  and  WBCstow  (Berl.®  1886). — On  a  Greek  translation  (publisl»>^ 
by  GJuNGERMANN,  Frankf.  1606,  by  ABaumstark,  Freib.  i.  B.  1834),  which  w^-aj 
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rmerly  considered  to  be  of  critical  value,  but  which  was  only  made  from  R 
rsPBAKus'  ed.  Par.  1544,  see  HJHellkb,  Phil.  12, 107. 

5.  Napoleon  (I),  pr^.is  des  guerres  de  C^sar,  Par.  1835.  WEOstow,  Heerwesen 
.  Kriegftihning  Caesars,  Gk>tha  1855;  Nordhausen  1862.  MJIhns,  Gaes.  Ck)m- 
lentarien  in  ihrer  lit.  und  kriegswissenschaftlichen  Folgewirkong,  Milit&r- 
rochenbl.  1883,  Beiheft  7,  848  sqq.— On  the  credibility  of  Caesar's  Comm. 
SB8KMSR  (Berl.  1885),  FWirkelmann  (Jahn's  Archiv  2, 533),  FEybsekhabdt  (JJ.  85, 
)5),  FSkck  (de  .  .  .  fide,  Essen  1860.  64  II).  HEauchehstein  (n.  9),  Pbtsch, 
.  hist  GlanbwOrdigk.  v.  Caesars  b.  gall,,  Glttckst.  1885.  86  II  and  others.  Cf .  n.  8. 
-Criticism :  BDinter,  Phil.  34,  710 ;  quaestt.  Caes.,  Grimma  1876.  OSchambach, 
[ilhlhaus.  1877.  Madvio,  advers.  2,  246.  FHabtz,  coniectan.  Caes.,  Altona  1886 
ad  many  others.    Cf.  n.  11. 

6.  On  the  date  of  publication  of  the  books  of  the  Gallic  war  see  CESchnbider 
1  Wachler's  Philomathie  1, 184  (they  were  composed  in  the  winter  of  702/52  sq. 
od  published  probably  in  the  spring  of  703).  Cf.  GMezoeb,  ab.  d.  Abfassungszeit 
.  Gaes.  bell,  gall.,  Landau  1875.  FKebec,  quo  tempore  scripserit  Caes.  librr.  de 
.  gall.,  Odessa  1881.  This  vindication  was  intended  to  calm  imminent  tempests 
ad  impress  the  popular  mind  with  an  idea  of  Caesar's  fitness  for  great  emer- 
encies.  As  Caesar  had  carried  on  his  expeditions  without  special  conmiand  of 
tie  Senate,  he  constantly  endeavours  to  represent  them  as  necessary  measures  of 
efence.  His  memoirs  embrace  only  the  events  of  war,  which  he  relates  as  a 
U>man  would  do  to  Bomans,  without  sentimentality  and  without  disguising  the 
ruelty  and  perfidiousness  employed  against  tribes  defending  their  rights  and  in- 
ependence.  We  perceive  a  certain  pride  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  describing  • 
be  exploits  of  his  faithful  partisans.  He  carefully  abstains  from  injuring  the 
opolar  tendency  of  his  work  by  going  too  much  into  military  details.  A  critical 
pitome  of  the  contents  in  KOchlt  and  BCstow,  Einl.  z.  gall.  Krieg  51.  Petebs- 
osFF,  Caesar  num  in  hello  gallico  enarrando  non  nulla  e  fontibus  transscripserit, 
lelgard  1879.    Cf.  KVenedioer,  JJ.  119.  786,  also  HSchillkb,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  889. 

7.  Editions  of  the  bellum  gallicum :  CECSchneider  (rec.  et  ill.,  Halle  1840-55 
I;  only  b.  I- VII),  AFbiobll  (rec.,  codd.  contulit,  comm.  instr.,  Upsala  1861  III), 
ecens.  AHoldeb  (with  an  ind.  verb,  to  b.  I- VII),  Freib.  i.  B.  1882.— MSeyffert, 
lalle?  1879.  FKbaner  and  WDittenbeboer,  Berl.»*  1886.  HBheinhabd,  Stuttg.* 
896.  ADobebenz  and  BDinteb,  Lpz.*  1886.  JKWhittb,  Havnia*.*  1886.  MGitlbaueb, 
■Veib.  1884.  BMenge,  Gk)tha  1883  (in  addition  quaestt.  Caes.,  Eisenach  1883). 
Psamheb,  Prague  2  1888.  HWaltheb,  Paderb.«  1887.  GLono,  Lond.«  1868.  CE 
ioBERLEY,  Oxf.1871.  AKIsBisTEB,  Loud.  1866.  AGPebkett,  Camb.  1878.  Bks.  1-3 
HMbbbyweatheb  and  CCTancock,  Lond.  1879.  LSchmitz,  Lond.  1878.  Bk.  7 
illustrated)  WCockwobthyCompton,  Lond.  1889.  Allen  and  Judson,  Boston,  1889 
Ulostrated). 

8.  Explanatory  works.  APlaten,  de  fide  et  auctoritate  Caes.  b.  gall.,  Leignitz 
854.  HEOchlt  and  WBCstow,  Einl.  z.  Caes.  gall.  Krieg,  Gotha  1857.  BMOlleb, 
u  Caes.  b.  g.,  Kaiserslaut.  1877.  WPaul,  ZfGW.  32,  161.  35,  275 ;  Berl.  phil. 
^schr.  4, 1209.  1241. 1273.  JCLaubeb,  Schwabach  1883-86  HI ;  BlfbayrGW.  21, 
9.  608.  HBaumann,  Vienna  1885.  BHobner,  Wiener-Neustadt  1878.  1879  II.— 
JWGlCck,  die  keltischen  Namen  bei  Caea,  Munich  1^7.  HJHelleb,  de  nomi- 
libus  celticis  in  Caes.,  Phil.  17,  270.— Geographic  des  transalpinischen  Gallien  von 
tHkfner  (Munich  1886).  AvGOleb,  Caesars  gall.  Krieg  u.  Telle  s.  Btlrgerkriega^ 
Preib.'  1880  II.  AvCohausen,  Caes.  gg.  d.  Germanen  am  Ehein,  Jahrbb.  der 
rheinl.  Altert.  Fr.  43,  1.     WBObtow,  Atlas  zu  Caes.  gall.  Kr.  Stuttg.  1868. 

B.L.  Z 
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CFMkter  and  AKoch,  Atl.  zu  Caes.  b.  g.»  Essen  187K).  AvEIampek,  descriptiones 
nobiliss.  ap.  class,  locomm  ser.  I :  xv  ad  Caes.  b.  g.  tabb.,  Gotha  1888.  FTVike, 
Caesar  in  Kent,  Lond.  1886.    HPJudson,  Caesar^s  army  (illustrated),  Boston,  1888. 

9.  Since  Napoleon  IQ  (§  194, 1)  devoted  his  studies  to  this  subject,  France  has 
made  innumerable  geographical  and  military  contributions  to  it.  Enumeration 
and  criticism  of  the  works  in  question  by  HJHeller,  Phil.  19,  465.  22,  99.  285.  26. 
652.  81,  314.  511.  KThomann,  der  FranzOs.  Atlas  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  (see  §  194, 1, 1.  7), 
Zttr.  1868-74  m.--EDE8JABDiN8,  g6ogr.  de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  Par.  1876-78  II. 
JMaissiat,  C^  en  Gaule,  Par.  1865-81  III.  JSchlumbeboer,  Caesar  u.  Ariovist, 
Colmar  1877.  CvKahpen,  die  Helvetierschlacht  bei  Bibracte,  Gotha  1878.  H 
Bauchenstein,  d.  Feldz.  Caes.s  gg.  die  Helvetier  m.  Abh.  tlb.  d.  Glaubwtirdigk.  v. 
Caes.  b.  gall.,  Jena  1882.  KvVeith  in  d.  Hon.  Schr.  f.  d.  Gesch.  West-Deutschl. 
vol.  4. 5. 6  and  others.  ThBerok,  z.  Gesch.  u.  Topogr.  d.  Bheinlande,  Lpz.  1882, 1.  25. 

10.  The  three  books  of  the  bellum  civile  are  unmistakably  weaker,  they  are 
less  carefully  elaborated  and  contain  many  undoubted  traces  of  negligence  and 
inaccuracy.  Moreover  the  text,  for  which  one  class  of  MSS.  (§  196,  2)  is  wanting, 
is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  On  this  subject  see  FHokmakn,  de  origine  b.  c. 
Caesariani,  Berl.  1857,  and  ThMommsen,  die  Bechtsfrage  zw.  Caes.  u.  dem  Senat, 
Abh.  d.  Bresl.  hist.-philol.  Ges.  1  (1857),  1.  AvGOler,  see  n.  8.  BSchnkider,  Ilerda, 
Berl.  1886. 

Stopfel,  hist,  de  Jul.  C6sar,  Guerre  civile;  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Napoleon  III  (§  194, 1)  (with  Atl.),  Par.  1888  II.    JvHefner,  Geographic  zu  Caesars 

b.  c,  Munich  1886.  LHeuzey,  operations  militaires  de  Cfe.  6tudi6es  sur  le  terrain 
par  la  mission  de  Mac^oine,  Par.  1886. — HGlOde,  die  GlaubwQrdigk.  Cs  im  b. 

c,  Kiel  1871.  Cf.  n.  8.  Strenoe,  d.  tendenziOse  Charakter  v.  Caes.  b.  c,  Ltineb. 
1878.  75  II.    OBasiner,  de  b.  c.  Caes.,  Dorp.  1888. 

11.  Editions  of  the  b.  c,  with  notes    etc.   by  JCHeld    (Sulzbach*    1857  > 
ADoberenz  and  BDinter,  Lpz.*   1884.    FKraner    and  FHofmank,  Berl.' 
CEMoberley,  Oxf .  1873. — Criticism :  JNGForchhammer,  de  vera   .   .   .   emendan 
ratione  (Havn.  1852),  HHartz  (ZtlUichau  1864),  LVielhaber  (Vienna  1864),  W 
BoscHER,  JJ.  115,  559,  KScuMELLE,  ib.  562,  EHerzoo,  JJ.  117,  621  and  others. 

Becent  controversy  as  to  Caesar's  authorship :  (HMosner)  num  Caesar  b. 
scripserit,  Cuhnbach  (1865).    Heidthann,  Essen  1867.    BWutke,  quaest. 
rianae,  Neisse*  1885.    BMenoe,  de  auctoribus  comm.  de  b.  c.  (2,  1-16)  qui  Caesa 
nomine  feruntur,  Weim.  1878  (2, 1-4.  8-16  are  said  to  be  by  Trebonius,  see  §  2 
9).    Cf .  HHartz,  phH.  Anz.  6,  202 ;  AEussner,  Blf bayr  GW.  10,  205 ;  JB.  188 
230.    AHuo,  JB.  1873, 1169.    BDinter,  quaestt.  Caesar,  Grimma  1876,  82  attem 
to  prove  Hirtius  to  be  the  author  of  8,  108-112. — The  attempts  of  Merge 
.  above),  Petersdorff,  Yenediger  (n.  6  ad  fin.)  and  others  to  prove  from  variati 
!  of  idiom,  style  etc.  in  the  commentarii,  that  Caesar  literally  embodied  the  re 


sent  to  him  by  the  legates,  have  been  unsuccessful.    Caesar,  when  composing 
work,  of  course  availed  himself,  when  necessary,  of  the  materials  which  W( 
br>  found  in  his  military  bureau,  including  the  despatches  of  his  officers  and 
reports  which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  Senate  (cf .  b.  g.  2,  85.  4,  88.  7,  90.  S- 
lul.  56),  but  in  the  description  of  the  services  of  the  legates  and  of  their  rej^    €>rts 
the  same  spirit,  language,  and  style  prevail  as  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

197.  After  Caesar's  death  his  nearest  friends  thought  it    in- 
eumbent  upon  them  to  describe  also  those  expeditions  which   he 
had  not  narrated  himself,  being  his  last  year  in  Gaul,  and  the 
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iexandrine,  AMcan  and  Spanish  wars.  It  is  evident  that  they 
9  by  different  writers.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  war  betrays  an 
ter  want  of  style,  that  of  the  African  war  being  superior  to  it 
that  respect ;  but  while  the  first  is  awkward  and  uncouth,  the 
3ond  is  written  in  a  distorted  and  inflated  style.  The  ax3C0unt 
the  eighth  year  of  the  war  in  Gaul  is  by  A.  Hirtius.  The 
jrative  of  the  Alexandrine  war  also  shows  an  educated  writer 
lio  endeavours  to  imitate  Caesar's  style,  but  it  is  doubtful 
iether  Hirtius  or  perhaps  C.  Oppius  was  its  author.  The 
Hum  Africum  and  Hispaniense  must  be  by  persons  who  had 
ken  part  in  the  war,  though  perhaps  only  in  an  inferior  position, 
d  whom  Caesar's  friends  had  asked  to  write  down  their  remin- 
$ences  of  it,  perhaps  that  they  might  some  day  be  used  as  the 
sis  for  a  more  artistic  narrative. 

1.  Suet.  lul.  56:  Alexandrini  Africique  et  HUpanienaia  (hdli)  ineertus  auctor 
alii  Oppium  putant.  Mi  Hirtium,  qui  etiam  C^cUlici  belli  noviasimum  imperfec- 

ique  librum  auppUverit,  See  the  praefatio  to  b.  g.  VIII  expressly  ascribed  by 
BT.  1.1.  to  Hirtius :  coaetua  adaiduia  tuia  vocibua^  Bcdbe^  .  .  .  rem  difficiUimam 
e^.  Ccteaaria  noatri  eommentarioa  rerum  geatarum  GMliae  non  cohaerentibua 
leriorHma  atque  inaequentibua  eiua  acriplia  ccntexui  (i.e.  *  I  have  re-established  the 
itezt  by  filling  up  with  b.  g.  Vlll  the  wide  gap  between  b.  g.  VII  and  b.  c.  I '), 
iMaimumque  imperfedum  ah  rihua  geaiia  Alexandriae  canfeci  uaque  ad  exitum  non 
dmn  civUia  diaaenaioniay  cuiuafinem  nuUum  videmua^  aed  vitae  Caeaaria  .  .  .  mihi 
Ulud  quidem  accidit  ut  AUxandrino  atque  Africano  heUo  intereaaem,  quae  belUa 
•  ex  parte  ncbia  Caeaaria  aermoneaunt  nota.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  oontinua- 
Q  was  written  after  Gaesar^s  death,  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  M.  Antony  had 
ome  probable  and  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  foresee  any  end  of  the  Civil  war; 
B  also  dear  that  it  was  written  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar,  but  not  by 
■nelius  Balbus,  whence  we  are  left  to  choose  between  C.  Oppius  and  A.  Hirtius. 
a  latter  is  mentioned  (see  above)  i;nequivocally  as  the  author  of  b.  g.  Viil  by 
rtionias,  so  also  the  MSS.  (HiHii  ineipit  liber  VIII  and  so  forth).  In  the  pref .  to 
.  Vill  Hirtius  announces  his  intention  (which  is  here  supposed  to  have  been 
aady  carried  out)  of  describing  all  the  wars  down  to  Caesar's  death.  But  as 
rtius  was  killed  on  the  27th  April  711/^8,  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  scheme  to 
ipletion.  He  only  got  as  far  as  the  close  of  b.  g.  VIH  (and  perhaps  of  b.  alex., 
bowever  n.  6).  After  his  death  Caesar's  intimate  friends  took  care  that  the  rest 
the  wars  of  Caesar  should  not  remain  unchronicled,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
Les  outwardly  complete  they  added  the  bell,  (alex.)  afr.  and  b.  hisp.,  which  were 
itteoD  at  their  behest  by  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  those  wars.  Drumaitn, 
U  8,  76.  CNipPEBDET,  de  supplementis  commentariorum  Caesaris,  Berl.  1846 — ed. 
SB.  1847,  p.  8.  KOcHLY-BOsTow,  Einl.  z.  gaU.  Krieg  105.  Cf .  Petebsdorff,  ZfGW. 
215.    HScHiLLBB,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  246,  AEussner,  JB.  1888  2, 186. 

2.  Both  Hirtius  and  Oppius  possessed  the  education  necessary  for  attempting 
torical  composition,  but  both  were  too  accomplished  writers  to  be  the  authors  of 
i  belL  hisp.  and  afr.  Hirtius  was  caused  b^'  Caesar,  a.  709/45,  while  in  Spain, 
write  an  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to 
KID,  full  of  flattery  of  the  latter  (Cic.  Att.  12,  40, 1.  41,  4.  4i,  1.  ^,  8.  47,.d).  A 
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short  letter  from  Hirtius  to  Cicero  is  found  in  Gic.  Att.  15,  6.  The  fragments  of 
Hirtius  e.  g.  in  Dimteu^s  ed.  of  Caesar  8, 159. 

3.  Op  pin  8  was  also  a  writer.  In  particular,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Caes^t*,  quoted 
by  Plut.  Pompei.  10  (*Oinr£y  /i^r,  Stcw  xepl  KcUaapos  xoXtfjUutP  ^  ^CKtaw  StoX^Tiyrot, 
<r<p6dpa  del  TurreOiiv  fur  e^Xa/Se/as)  and  17  (on  Caesar^s  personal  courage),  as  well 
as  by  Suet.  lul.  58  (circa  victum  C.  Oppius  etdeo  indifferentem  docet  ut  etc). 
Hence  may  be  derived  the  quotation  in  Pun.  NH.  11,  104  (C  Marium  .  .  . 
Oppius  auctar  est)  concerning  Marius^  severity  to  himself.    Cf.  Suet.  IuL  58.    C. 

IOppiua  .  .  .  librnim  ediditj  non  esse  Ceiesaris  filium  quern  Cleopatra  dietU,  Oppiufl 
appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  Plutarch^s  biography  of 
Caesar.  GThouret,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  846.  Also  Charis.  GL.  1,  147,  8  Oppius  de 
vUa  Ceusii  (Caesaris  HPeter),  idem  de  vita  prioris  Africani  (Gell.  6,  1,  2).  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  work  named  in  the  first  place  was  directed  against  the 
assassin  of  Caesar,  C.  Cassius,  while  the  latter  contained  a  comparison  between 
Ca,esar  and  Africanus  the  Elder,  which  would  most  likely  be  in  Caesaris  favour 
(MoMMSEN,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  502).  This  Oppius  (not  the  legate  mentioned  b.  afr.  68, 
4)  was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  continuation  of  the  Caesarian 
commentarii ;  see  Suet.  lul.  56  (above  n.  1) ;  this  could  be  possible  only  as  regards 
the  bell.  alex.  (cf.  however  n.  6) ;  belL  afr.  and  hisp.  show  so  low  a  degree  of  culture 
that  they  cannot  well  be  attributed  to  Oppius  (n.  7,  8) ;  and  for  both  works  such 
authorship  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  took  part  in  the  wars,  whereas 
Oppius  was  at  that  time  in  Bome  (as  was  the  elder  Balbus,  n.  4). — FBCKrebs,  lectt 
Diodor.,  Hadamar  1882  p.  85. 

4.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  of  Gudes  (§  179,  86),  to  whom  Hirtius^  letter  before 
b.  g.  VIII  is  addressed,  seems  to  have  written  on  Caesar ;  see  Subt.     IuL  81  cmim 
rei  (omens  of  Caesaris  death)    .    .    .    auctor  est  Cornelius  BtMlbus^  familiarissinuts 
Caesaris^  an  expression  which  scarcely  allows  us  to  think  of  Balbus  minor  (§  209,  4^  t, 
"(HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi  takes  a  different  view).    On  Sid.  Apoll.  9,  14  (qm-ma 

.    .    .    BcUbi  ephemeridem  [on  Caesar]  adaequaverit)  cf.  §  196,  1  in  fin. 
iiu  from  Balbus  maior  to  Cicero  of  705/49  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,, Mr  A.  9<^B.  9, 

one  written  conjointly  with  Oppius  ib,^^  7  A.  Cf.  FFrOhlich,  n.  7  below,  a: 
EWOlfflin,  phil.  Anz.  5  (1878),  180.  EJulliek,  de  L.  Com.  Balbo  maiore,  P: 
1886.    JHocHE,  de  L.  Qom,  Balbo  p.  I.,  Bossleben  1882. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  bell.  gall.  Vlll  is  good,  the  language  of  the  best  peri -^ 

though  the  style  lacks  Caesaris  vigour  and  is  rather  languid,  lifeless  and  mo-  ^mk 
tonous  (NipPERDEY  1847,  p.  13).  This  appears  especially  in  the  periods  (prefers  —im 
for  cum^  connection  through  the  relative  etc.)  and  in  the  construction.  EFisce^kji 
B.  8  des  b.  g.  u.  das  b.  alex.,  Passau  1880  (also  HSchiller,  phil.  Anz.  11,  89). 

6.  The  bellum  alexandrinum  (incorrectly  so  called  after  c  1-88)  shows,  w^  'Mien 
\   compared  with  b.  YIII  de  b.  g.,  greater  command  of  style  and,  perhaps  owing  t<^     the 

increased  interest  of  the  subject,  a  more  lively  colouring,  but  its  peculiariticjgJ  of 
diction  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  b.  g.  YUI  (e.g.  the  absence  of  licet,  quaiamtii, 
antequam)]  but  it  also  shows  a  distinct  difi^nce  on  many  points,  so  that    iim 
hazardous  to  attribute  it  also  to  Hirtius,  as  Nipperdey  does.    The  authorship  oi 
Hirtius  (and  of  Oppius,  who  next  to  him  would  have  the  strongest  claim,  n.  Sad 
f   •"  fin.)  is  negatived,  though  not  absolutely,  by  two  passages^!,  19f6)  which  seem 

to  attest  the  participation  of  the  author  in  the  Alex,  war,  whereas  Hirtius  (uuf 
Oppius)  did  not  take  part  in  it  (b.  g.  8,  praef.  8). 

7.  In  the  bell,  africanum  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  more  circom- 
stantial  and  chronological  on  the  surface ;  the  author,  politically  irrespoitfible) 
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manifests  clumsily  his  reverence  for  Caesar,  and  parades  his  hatred  of  the  Pom- 
peians ;  the  diction  is  careless  and  sometimes  vulgar  {e.g.  the  incorrect  use  of  the 
plnpf.) ;  the  writer  attempts  to  be  grandiloquent  without  success,  his  command  of 
words  is  limited  {e.g.  interim  occurs  68  times),  and  he  employs  expressions  and  con- 
structions (e^.  frequently  the  hist  inf.)  foreign  to  Hirtius  (Nippebdey  p.  15).  Of. 
n.  2.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  some  subaltern  who  took  part  in  the  war. 
FFrOhlich,  das  b.  afr.  sprachl.  u.  hist,  behandelt,  Brugg  1872.  AKOhleb,  see  n.  8.— 
ChTissot,  la  campagne  de  C^sar  en  Afrique,  M6m.  de  Tacad.  des  inscr.  31  (1884),  2. 

8.  The  belL  hispaniense  also  is  minute, betraying  indeed  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essential  and  useless  details ;  the  superficial  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  amplified  to  an  intolerable  extent ;  idioms  belonging  to  the  popular  language 
are  here  more  numerous,  including  a  false  use  of  the  plupf.  and  of  the  conjunctive 
in  relation  to  the  indicative,  several  peculiar  usages  (quod  instead  of  the  accus.  c. 
inf.,  bene  multi  and  so  forth) ;  even  gross  blunders  are  common.  There  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  period  and  style.  The  author's  want  of  education  is  brought  into 
strong  relief  by  the  numerous  citations  (e.g.  from  Ennius)  which  he  introduces 
(KiPPERDBT,  p.  24),  and  by  his  grandiloquent  orations  and  descriptions  of  battles. 
JBboxhhabt,  de  b.  Hisp.  elocutione  et  fide,  Wtlrzb.  1877.  AKOhler,  de  b.  afr. 
et  hisp.  latinitate.  Acta  semin.  phil.  Erl.  1.  867.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  partially  due  to  the  hasty  composition  of  the  work.  Nippebdby  p. 
88. — CEX)ScHifBiDBB,  nova  bell.  hisp.  recensio,  and  de  indagando  belli  hisp.  scrip- 
tore,  BresL  1887.— CPlkischkb,  obss.  critt.  de  b.  hisp.,  Meissen  1876.  85  11 ;  JJ.  117, 
278. 119, 849  and  in  the  Meissener  Pestprogr.  1879. 

9.  L.  AurunculeiusCotta,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul  (f  700/54  or  701/58;  PRE.  1», 
2188)  wrote  according  to  Athsh.  6,  p.  278  xepl  rijt  'Fufudtav  ToKinlas  (n}77pa/ufia,  6  rg 
vttrpltp  iifiiSp  (a  Boman  is  speaking)  yiypaTTot  <f>iawg^  which  is  quoted  l.L  in  re- 
ference to  the  e^fpedition  to  Britain  (699/55).    BOchelbb,  JJ.  Ill,  186.    Cic.  Att. 

18,  4^f^(a.  709/45)  scire  omnia  non  ctcerhum  est,  vel  de  Cotta    .    .    .    Cottam  velim      ^^^ 
wUki  mitt€u  (to  the  Tusculanum).      Libonem  (§  172,  6)  mecum  haheo  et  hahueram 
amU  Cascam :  the  latter  words  seem  to  relate  to  an  otherwise  unknown  historical 
work  by  a  certain  Casca  (perhaps  one  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  C.  Servilius 
Caaca,  PRE.  6, 1120,  46.  47).    Cf.  §  159, 18. 

198.  Cornelius  Nepos  was  bom  in  Upper  Italy,  and  was 
a  friend  of  both  Cicero  and  Atticus  and  also  of  his  younger 
countryman  Catullus.  His  life  may  be  said  to  fall  between 
666/99  and  730/24.  Besides  erotic  poems,  three  books  of  Chro- 
nica were  his  earliest  work,  but  he  seems  also  to  have  written 
a  geographical  treatise.  His  other  writings  show  that  he  was 
influenced  by  Varro,  for  they  were  directed  to  the  history  of 
manners  and  customs  and  had  a  biographical  and  moral  tendency. 
In  this  way  he  wrote  five  books  of  Exempla,  and  the  elaborate 
biographies  of  Cato  the  Elder  and  Cicero,  and  especially  his  last 
and  most  comprehensive  work  de  viris  iUustribus,  in  at  least  sixteen 
books,  in  which  the  lives  of  Romans  and  foreigners  were  placed  in 
parallel  juxtaposition.  The  parts  of  it  which  we  possess,  the  work 
de  excellentibus  ducibus  exterarum  gentium  and  the  biographies 
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of  Cato  and  of  Atticus  (being  an  extract  from  his  work  de 
historicis  latinis),  are  often  valuable  for  their  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment, unpretentious  tone,  and  fair  and  sympathetic  judgments ; 
but  they  hardly  attain  even  a  moderate  level  of  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  as  historical  essays,  and  are  equally  inferior  in 
style,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  popular  and  colloquial  idioms. 

1.  His  praenomen  is  unknown.  According  to  Auson.  op.  28,  9  he  was  a  native 
of  Gaul.  Plin.  NH.  8,  127 :  Nepos,  Padi  accola,  Plin.  ep.  4,  28,  1  to  Vibius 
Severus:  Herenniua  Severua  .  .  .  magni  eieiiinuU  in  bibliotheca  sua  ponere  ima- 
gines municipum  tuorum,  Carnelii  Nepotis  et  T,  Catii  (the  Insubrian,  §  178,  8).  As 
of  the  four  Insubrian  towns  (Ptol.  8, 1, 88)  only  one,  Ticinum,  is  on  the  Po,  it  is 
possible  that  this  should  be  considered  to  be  the  birthplace  of  C.  N.  (Momxseh, 
Herm.  8,  62).    GFUnoer,  Abh.  d.  Mtlnch.  Akad.  16, 1, 185  takes  a  different  view. 

2.  For  chronological  data  Hieronym.  ad  Pammach.  12  (2,  419  Vail.) :  re/ert 
.  .  .  Comdius  Nepoa  se  praesente  .  .  .  earn  pro  Camdio  .  .  .  defensionem  peroro' 
tarn  (a.  689/65,  see  §  180, 1*).  Plin.  NH.  9, 187  Xepos  Cornelius,  qui  divi  August% 
principatu  cbiit  (cf.  10,  60),  7ne,  inquit,  iuvene  violaeea  purpura  vigdxU  ...  nee 
muUo  post  rubra  Tarentina,  huic  successit  dtbapha  Tyria,  .  .  .  hoc  P,  LenUtlus 
Spinther  aedUis  curulis  (a.  691/68)  primus  in  praelexta  usus  improbabatur.  Cf.  ib. 
86,  59.  2,  169  Nepos  Cornelius  auctor  est  Eudoxum  quendam  sua  aetate,  cum  Laihyrum 
regem  (Ptolomaeus  VIII  Lathyros  687/117-674/80)  fugeret  etc.    A.  710/44  he  lost 

J" ' '  a  son,  who  was  then  puer  (Gic.  Att.  16^  14,  4).    From  the  passages  quoted,  as  well 

as  from  the  admiration  with  which  he  looks  up  to  Atticus  (b.  645/109),  we  may 
conclude  that  Nepos  was  bom  about  655/99.  Corn.  Nepos  25, 19, 1  (quoniam/oriuna 
nos  superstites  ei  esse  voluit)  does  not  (as  Unoer  1.1.  186  supposes)  prove  him  to 
have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Atticus.  For  some  unknown  reason  Hieroh.  on  Bus. 
Chron.  does  not  mention  him  until  a.  Abr.  1977=714/40:  Cornelius  Nepos  scriptor 
historicus  darus  habetur.  He  survived  Catullus  (Att.  12,  4)  and  Atticus  (f  722/^2 ; 
Att.  19, 1),  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  he  lived  after  the  publication  of  his 
supplement  to  the  life  of  Atticus  (see  p.  844,  1.  18). — It  is  a  question  whether 
Nepos  is  mentioned  with  Atticus  (§  172, 1)  as  a  bookseller  in  Fronto.  See  p.  20 
Nab.  quorum  (of  authors)  libri  pretiosiores  habenlur  et  summam  gloriam  retinent, 
si  sunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188,  4)  aut  Staberio  (§  159, 10)  aut  .  .  .  out  .  .  . 
aut  Adio  {%  1^,  2)    .    .    .    aut  AUioo  aut  Nepols. 

8.  For  his  relations  to  Atticus,  Cicero  and  CatuUus  see  Att.  18,  7  saepe 
propter  famUiaritatem  domesticis  rebus  interfuimus,  Atticus  living  658/8&-689/65 
in  Athens,  their  familiaritas  cannot  have  commenced  before  690/64. — Gell.  15, 
28,  1  exaggerates:  Corndius  Nepos  ,  ,  ,  M,  Ciceronis  ut  qui  maxims  amicus 
familiaris  fuit.  For  Cicero^s  correspondence  with  Nepos  see  p.  818  1. 8.  A  frag* 
ment  in  Sdet.  lul.  55 ;  from  a  letter  of  Nepos  to  Cic  in  Lactakt.  Inst.  8^  15, 10 
^Vj  (see  §  50,  8).     See  also  Cic.  ad  Att.  16,  5,  5.  16,  14,  4.     Catullus   was  perhaps 

recommended  to  his  compatriot  on  coming  to  Borne  and  was  patronised,  and 
even  mentioned  by  him  (n.  4)  in  his  Chronica ;  see  Catull.  1, 8. 

4.  Lost  writings,  1)  Erotic  poems.  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  6  a  bonis  inter  qwo§  td 
praecipue  numerandus  est  P,  VergUius^  Corndius  Nepos  .  .  .  non  quidem  hi 
senatares,  sed  sanditas  morum  non  distal  ordinibus, — 2)  Chronica.  Catulu  1,  5 
iam  turn  cum  ausus  es  unus  Itai'Orum  Omne  ctevum  tribus  expiicare  chartis^  Doetis^ 
Juppiter,  d  laboriosis.  Gell.  17^21,  8  Corndius  Nepos  in  primo  chronico  (cf.  17,  21, 
1  ex  lihris  qui  chronici  appellantur),     Auson.  ep.  16  apdogos  TOmhuT  ei  Nepotis 
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chronica,  quasi  alios  apologos  (nam  et  ipsa  instar  sunt  fahularum)  .  .  .  misi. 
That  Saturn  should  have  been  treated  as  a  human  being  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  21,  4) 
points  to  Euhemerism.  The  whole  work  was  probably  a  chronological  abridg- 
ment such  as  Attious  and  Varro  composed,  only  perhaps  giving  a  fairer  proportion 
of  space  to  non-Boman  subjects  (e.g.  the  lives  of  Greek  heroes,  such  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  poets  such  as  Homer  and  Archilochos).  A  few  fragments  from 
it  in  CHalm's  edition  (1871)  119.  HPeters  hist.  rom.  fragm.  218.— According 
to  CatulL  1.1.  these  Chronica  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published  later  than 
691/63  (cf.  ScHWABE,  quaestt.  Catull.  296) :  the  words  as  there  given  unus  Italorum 
suggest  that  Nepos  wrote  his  abridgment  earlier  than  did  Varro  and  Atticus  their 
similar  works,  which  is  certain  as  far  as  Atticus  is  concerned  (§  172,  2,  b). — 3) 
Exempla,  Gharis.  GL.  1, 146  Nepos  exemplorum  11,  Gell.  6^,  11  Cornelius  lo^ 
^epos  in  libro  exeniplorum  quinto  .  .  .  litteris  mandavit.  The  quotations  from 
it  (in  Halm  1.1.  120.  Petke  fragm.  224)  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  had,  in 
the  spirit  of  Varro,  contrasted  old  Bome  with  the  city  in  his  own  time.  Mamurra 
(f  709/45  ?)  was  mentioned,  and  perhaps  from  it  was  also  taken  Suet.  Aug.  77  non 
amplius  ler  bibere  eum  solitum  super  cenam  in  ctMtris  apud  Mutinam  Cornelius  Nepos 
tradit,  Pliny  may  have  used  it;  see  LUelichs,  die  Quellenregister  d.  letzten 
Bacher  des  Plin.  (Wurzb.  1878)  6.-4)  Biography  of  Cato.  Corn.  Nep.  Cat.  3,  5 
huius  devita  et  moribus  plura  in  eo  lihro  persecuti  sumus  quern  separatim  de  eofecimus 
rogatu  T.  Pomponii  Atticiy  quare  studiosos  CcUonis  ad  illud  votumen  deiegamus. — 5) 
Life  of  Cicero,  a  panegyric,  probably  composed  after  his  death.  Gell.  15,  28,  2 
Cornelius  Nepos  .  ,  ,  M.  Ciceronis  ut  qui  maxinte  amicus  famUiaris  fuit  .  .  . 
ill  librorum  primo  quos  de  vita  illius  composuit  errasse  videtur, — 6)  A  work  on 
geography,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  manner  of  the  Paradoxographi  (cf .  Cicero's 
Admiranda,  above  §  186,  4),  without  critical  sifting  of  the  reports  but  giving  the 
distances.  Plim.  NH.  5,  4  minus  profecto  mirentur  portentosa  Oraecuie  m^ndacia  de 
his  .  .  .  prodita  qui  cogitent  nostros  nuperque  paulo  minus  vumstrifica  quaedam 
tradidisse,  .  .  .  qucteque  alia  Cornelius  Nepos  avidissime  credidit. 
Further  notices  of  the  work  in  Halm  1.1.  126.  FCipolla,  Nepote  e  le  scienze 
natural!,  Biv.  di  fil.  11,  372. — 7)  Suet,  gramm.  4  Cornelius  Nepos  libello  quo  dis' 
tinguit  liltercUum  (the  learned  grammarian)  ab  erudito  (the  scholar):  was  it  a 
separate  treatise  or  perhaps  the  preface  to  the  grammatici  illustres  (p.  348, 1.  21 
from  the  end)  ? 

5.  Suetom.  ap.  Hieron.  2,  821  Vail.:  (de  viris  UlustrUms  scripserunt)  apud 
Latinos  .  .  .  Varro  (in  his  Imagines),  Santra,  Nepos,  Hyginus  et  ,  ,  ,  Tran" 
quiUus.  Gell.  11,. 8,  5  in  libro  Corndi  Nepotis  de  inlustribus  viris  XIII  (on  Cato;  ^i" 
GCoetesb  has  attempted,  but  not  convincingly,  to  connect  with  this  the  fragment 
quoted  above  §  12J,4^8  sqq. ;  see  BOcheler,  BhM.  89,  628).  Charis.  GL.  1,  141  \  j  7  'X 
Cornelius  Nepos  inlustrium  XV  and :  Cornelius  Nepos  inlustrium  virorum  libro  XVI; 
cf.  ib.  220,  Nepos  de  inlustribus  viris  II.  Beferences  to  this  are  found  in  Corn. 
Nepos  himself :  Dion  8,  2  sed  de  hoc  in  eo  libro  plura  sunt  exposita  qui  de  historicis 
graecis  conscriptus  est.  Besides  this,  a  book  on  the  Boman  historians :  of  this  there  I 
are  extant  the  vitae  of  Atticus  and  of  Cato  (Censorius)  with  the  heading  ex  libro 
Comelii  Nepotis  da  latinis  historicis  and  under  the  same  heading  fragments  of  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (§  128,  6  L  9) :  in  this  latter  in- 
stance the  specification  of  the  book  is  certainly  erroneous ;  Nepos  could  treat  of 
the  Gracchi  only  in  a  book  de  latinis  oratoribus,  Nipperdet,  op.  99.  Lastly  on 
Cicero  as  an  historian  (§  186, 1 1.  8)  a  notice  in  the  cod.  Guelferb.  Gud.  278  s.  XIII 
Cornelius  Nepos  in  libro  de  historicis  latinis,  Cf.  also  Suet.  rhet.  8  (§  158,  3  1.  6). 
The  book  de  lat.  hist,  was  published  during  the  life-time  of  Atticus  (between 
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719/85  and  721/33) ;  Nepos  added  the  conclusion  when  a  new  edition  was  brought 
out  after  his  death  (722/32) :  Att.  1,  19  sqq.  hactenus  AUico  vivo  edita  a  nobu  tunt. 
nunc  .  .  .  reliqua  peraequemur ;  perhaps  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (a.  728/81), 
in  consequence  of  which  Octavian  received  the  title  of  imperator ;  see  19,  2  in 
affiniUUem  pervenit  Imperaioris,  Divifilii,    Mommsen,  mon.  Ancyr.  p.  53. 

Praef.  8  in  ^oc  exponemus  libro  de  vita  excellent  ium  imperatorum,  15,  4,6 
uno  hoc  vclumine  vitam  exceUentium  virorum  complurivm  condudere  congtUuimut 
quorum  aeparatim  mvltia  milibus  verauum  complures  scriptores  ante  nos  expHcarunt. 
23,  13,  4  ternpua  eat  huiua  libri  facere  finem  et  Homanorum  explicare  imperatorea^  quo 
facUiua  collatia  factia  qui  viri  praeferendi  aint  poaait  iudicari.  Among  the  foreign 
imperatorea  the  Greek  (20)  are  those  first  treated  of,  then  comes  a  supplement : 
then  after  a  short  survey  of  the  Greek  kings  who  were  also  imperatorea^  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal.  Cf.  21, 1, 1  hi  fere  fuerunt  graecae  gentia  ducea  (among  their  number 
the  Carian  Datames)  qui  memoria  digni  videantur,  praeter  regea ;  namque  eo$ 
attingere  ncluimua  quod  omnium  rea  geaiae  aeparatim  aunt  rdatae  (in  the  hook  de 
regibua).  This  work  on  Greek  heroes  (vitae  1-20)  is  dedicated  to  Atticus  (praef.  1, 
1) :  the  supplement  was  added  (perhaps  in  a  new  edition)  at  a  later  time,  after 
the  death  of  Atticus  (722/32;  Hann.  13,  1  Alticua — acriptum  rdiquit). — A  book  de 
po^tia  latinia  is  indicated  by  quotations  in  Sueton.  vita  Terent.  p.  27,  6.  31,  2  R., 
one  de  grammcUida  perhaps  in  Suet,  gramm.  4  (see  n.  4  fin.). — According  to  this 
the  viri  illustres  were  classed  according  to  the  departments  in  which  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  under  these  departments  foreigners  (the  title  of  the 
book  now  extant  is  de  excellentihua  ducibua  exterarum  gentium)  and  Bomans  were 
treated  of  together,  just  as  in  Varro's  Imagines  (above  p.  260  1. 15).  The  quotations 
from  non-extant  books  in  Halm  1.1.  121.  Peter,  hist,  fragm.  219.  It  is  improbable 
that  artists  (painters  etc.)  were  also  treated  of  in  this  work,  and  that,  as  Bninn 
and  Purtwfijigler  (see  §  318,  8)  recently  maintained,  Pliny  availed  himself  of  them 
in  his  NH.  LUrlichs,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  letzten  BQchem  (Wttrzb.  1878). 
For  a  characteristic  description  of  the  whole  work  cf.  also  16, 1, 1  vereor  .  .  . 
ne  non  vitam  eiua  enarrare^  aed  hiatoriam  videar  acrihere,  15,  1,  8  cum  exprimere 
imaginem  conauetudinia  atque  vitae  velimua.  25,  19,  1  rejntm  exemplia  l^ctorea 
docebimua  .  .  .  auoa  cuique  morea  plerumque  concUiare  fortunam.  Moral  reflec- 
tions 8,  2,  8.  8,  3,  2.  The  work  frequently  used  by  Plutarch :  Maroell.  80.  Pelop. 
et  Marcell.  comp.  1.    Lucull.  43. 

/A  r  6.  Gell.  15^J28,  1  expresses  himself  coolly  Comeliua  Nepoa  rerum  memoriae  non 

indiligena.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him  in  his  list  of  the  Boman  historians, 
and  Pliny  (n.  4,  fin.)  charges  him  with  credulity.  The  work  which  we  possess 
entirely  bears  out  this  estimate  of  his  literary  position.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  his  reason  for  selecting  this  or  that  general  among  the  duces  or  impera- 
tores  and  omitting  such  men  as  Brasidas,  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Kleomenes  UI 
and  others ;  nor  is  his  lengthy  treatment  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
events  ;  he  neglects  important  authorities,  e.g.  Herodotos.  The  authorities  whom 
he  mentions  (e.g.  Deinon,  Polybios,  Seilenos,  Theopompos,  Thukydides,  Timaios, 
Xenophon)  are  not  always  those  of  whom  he  has  chiefly  made  use.  Ephoros  e^^. 
is  not  named,  but  is  much  used  (in  the  Lys.  Themist.  Pans.  Ale. ;  perhaps  Valerius 
Antias  was  also  employed  ;  see  HHaupt.  de  auct.  de  vir.  ill.  libro  40 ;  §  414,  4). 
He  employs  his  authorities  negligently  and  sometimes  mistakes  their  meaning. 
The  order  of  the  duces  and  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  biographies  are  void 
of  plan,  without  just  discrimination  of  important  and  unimportant  facts ;  serious 
historical  and  geographical  errors  and  confusions  are  frequent;  chronology  is 
often  neglected  and  undue  attention  devoted  to  curious  anecdotes.    See  on  this 
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NippEBDEY^s  larger  edition,  and  GFUnger  1.1.  146.  The  tenor  of  the  whole  is 
rhetorical,  and  he  characterises  his  generals  in  a  onesided  manner,  generally- 
dwelling  on  their  good  sides ;  in  most  cases  the  person  in  question  is  described  as 
the  greatest  in  his  way.  His  style  belongs  to  the  genus  tenue  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  graceful  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  short  periods ;  but  whenever  the  author 
attempts  long  periods,  he  signally  fails.  His  command  of  phrases  and  words  is 
not  very  great.  Some  expressions  deviate  from  the  classical  usage,  though  they 
do  not  justify  any  attempt  to  assign  the  work  to  a  later  date.  A  period  in 
which  side  by  side  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  Varro  and  even  the  authors  of  the 
bell,  afric.  and  hispaniense  ranked  as  literati,  and  which  before  long  produced 
Vitruvius,  could  well  have  a  writer  like  Cornelius  Nepos.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  honest  man  and  author,  though  of  moderate 
abilities.    Cf.  Nippkedby's  Introd.  (1849)  xxi.  xxvni. 

7.  The  above  account  assumes  the  book  on  the  generals  to  be  a  work  of 
Cornelius  Nepos :  the  MSS.  however  entitle  it  Liber  AemUii  PrM  de  excellentibua 
ducibus  exterarum  gentium  and  name  Cornelius  Nepoe  only  as  the  author  of  the 
Atticus  and  Cato  (p.  848, 1. 7  from  the  end).  OGifanius  (in  his  edition  of  Lucretius, 
Antw.  1566,  p.  894»)  recognised  that  the  duces  should  also  be  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius. The  occasion  for  this  false  appellation  was  given  by  a  commonplace  epigram, 
printed  also  e.g.  AL.  788.  PLM.  5,  88,  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  is  given 
in  the  MSS.  after  the  Hannibal.  This  however  does  not  apply  to  the  book  on  the 
generals,  but  is  a  dedicatory  poem  for  a  collection  of  poetry  (8  carmina)  which  a 
certain  Probus  (10)  sends  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (I  or  II  ?  v.  2. 8. 8. 12) :  Probus 
himself,  his  father  and  grandfather  (11)— probably  three  copyists  and  calligraphers 
— compiled  the  corpus  (11).  This  epigram  then  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  subscrip- 
tion which  follows  it  in  the  MSS.  AemUii  Probi  de  exc,  due.  ext,  gent,  liber  eacplicit^ 
and  this  again  occasioned  the  incorrect  heading  mentioned  above.  Besok,  Phil.  12, 
580,  has  attempted  to  explain  part  of  the  name  to  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  of 
KM  (endavi)  probvs.  WFBinck  and  others  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  this 
(Aemilius)  Probus  under  Theodosius  was  the  author  of  the  doubtful  vitae.  But 
such  attribution  is  precluded  on  historical  grounds  and  by  the  evidence  of  style : 
among  other  reasons  because  Ampelius  (§  859, 1)  cap.  14. 15. 88  notoriously  availed 
himself  of  the  book  of  heroes  (abstracts  from  this  book  are  likewise  found  in 
the  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  811.  812  Or.,  where  also  the  work  itself  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  *  de  viris  illustribus '  p.  811, 10.  812, 18).  The  vitae  of  Cato  and  of  Atticus, 
which  are  uncontestably  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  are  contained  side  by  side  with 
the  book  on  the  generals  in  all  the  good  MSS.,  show  the  same  characteristics  in 
substance  and  diction,  and  the  same  kind  of  generalisation  and  the  same  tendency 
to  exculpate  and  exalt  the  heroes  described,  which  are  found  in  the  duces.  The 
author's  survey  of  the  political  circumstances  of  his  time  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  close  of  the  Bepublic.  (Eum.  8, 2.  Ages.  4,  2.  Cato  2, 2  and  elsewhere.  GGemss, 
ZfGW.  87,  Jahresber.  890.)  The  view  advanced  by  GFUnobb,  der  sogen.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Abhandl.  d.  Milnch.  Akad.  16, 1  (1881),  attributing  the  book  on  the  generals 
to  Hyginus  (§  262)  is  untenable ;  see  against  this  BLupus,  J  J.  125,  879.  HBosen- 
hauee,  phil.  Anz.  18,  788.  CWaoknee,  phil.  Bundsch.  1882,  907.  AlklAYR,  stimmt 
der  Cato  u.  Att.  des  Ncp.  in  Spr.  u.  Stil  mit  den  vitae  ducum  iiberein  ?,  Cilli  1883. 
There  is  also  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  the  present  work  to  be  a  late 
abstract  from  the  original  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Madvio,  op.  2, 128.  Lachmann,  kl. 
Schr.  2, 188.  Fleckeiseic,  Phil.  4,  845.  KNipperdey  (1849)  p.  xxxvi.  Thyen,  de 
auctore  vitarum  C.  N.  quae  feruntur,  Osnabr.  1874  holds  this  view.  Cf.  also 
HHaupt,  de  auctoris  de  viris  illustribus  (below  §  414,  4)  libro  (Wdrzb.  1876)  39. 
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8.  The  MSS.  are  very  defective.  Of  MSS.  of  the  best  class  only  one  has  beeil 
preserved,  the  cod.  Parcensis  in  LOwen  s.  XV  (CLBoth,  BhM.  8, 626 ;  cf .  Phil.  26, 
706),  and  even  from  this  the  vita  Attici  and  the  fragments  of  Clomelia's  letters 
(p.  348,  in  fin.)  are  missing ;  other  representatives  of  the  same  class  were  the  cod. 
Danielis  or  Gifanii,  the  best  of  all;  also  the  Leidensis  Boecleri  (see  n.  9),  the 
Batavicus  from  which  (probably  by  ICaucus)  the  Utrecht  ed.  of  1542  was  compiled : 
all  these  MSS.  have  now  disappeared  and  are  known  to  us  only  in  a  few  not  very 
exact  collations.  Of  the  second  considerably  inferior  class  of  MSS.  the  best  is  the 
Gudianus  166  s.  XII/XIII  in  Wolfenbtlttel :  the  numerous  other  MSS.,  generally 
very  corrupt,  are  of  s.  XV.  Cf.  de  librorum  numero  et  auctoritate  in  CLBoth's 
ed.  (1841)  p.  207.  251.  Nipperdey^b  ed.  of  the  text  p.  8.  The  Excerpta  Patavina, 
reprinted  in  Both  1.1. 190,  should  be  noticed,  see  JFbeudenbebg,  JJ.  Ill,  495. 

9.  Principal  editions  by  DLambinus  (Par.  1569),  ASchott  (cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1608),  Boclkr  (Strassb.  1640. 1666),  AvStavkhen  (Leid.  1784.  1778.  Stuttg. 
1820  II,  cur.  WHBardih).  JHBrkmi  (with  notes,  ZOr.  <  1827).— Firet  critical 
edition  by  CLBoth,  Aemilius  Probus  etc. ;  praemissa  sunt  Binckii  prolegomena, 
Bas.  1841.  Explain^  by  CNippbedey  (larger  ed.),  Lpz.  1849  (2nd  edition  by  BLupus, 
Berl.  1879).  Bevision  by  CNipperdey,  Berl.  1867  (the  text  with  a  short  critical 
apparatus).  Apparatu  critico  adiecto  ed.  CHalm,  Lps.  1871. — Textum  oonstit. 
CGCoBBT,  Leid.  1881  (and  the  same  writer  Mnemos.  9,  808.  860).  Bee  et  verbb. 
ind.  add.  MGitlbauer,  Freib.  L  B.  1888.    Bee  et  emend.  AWeidner,  Prague  *  1888. 

School  editions  (with  German  notes  and  [or]  lexicon  e.g.  by  JSiebelis  und 
MJanoovius,  Lpz. "  1885,  CNipperdey  (small  ed.  Berl.'  1885  by  BLupus). 
FWHinzpeter  (Bielef.T  1886).  AMonoinot,  Par.'  1886.  LEnolmann  Munich.  1881. 
GGemss,  Paderb.  1884.  WMartems,  Gotha  1886.  KBrbe,  Stuttg.  1886.  With 
English  notes:  OBrowmino,  Oxf.  1868.  JFMaciiichael,  Lond.  1878.  J T White, 
Lond.  1867.    TBLixdsay,  New  York,  1889. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  CHalm  and  AFlbckeisen  (Lps.*  1884,  with  a 
lexicon  by  HHaacke.  *  1887).  GAmdrksen,  Prague  1884  (with  a  lexicon  by  KJahr). 
Lexicons  by  GAKoch  and  KEGkorges,  Hanover  *  1885.  OEichert,  Bresl.  *®  1879.— 
Completed  (i.e.  with  corrections  of  the  mistakes  in  diction  and  substance)  by 
KVOlker  and  WCrecelius,  Lps. «  1886.  EOrtmakh  (Lpz.  *  1886).  FVooel  (Berl. « 
1885  by  KJahr).    JLattmamn  (G6tt. «  1876). 

10.  Criticism :  AFleckeisrm  (Phil.  4,  806).  HWHeerwaqen  (collect.,  Baireuth 
1849),  especially  CNipperdey,  spicilegia  crit  in  C.  N.,  in  his  op.  Berl.  1877, 1-196.— 
JArnoldt,  JJ.  105,  561.  109,  277.  JFreuoenbero,  J  J.  Ill,  49:.  GOstheloeb, 
Beitr.  z.  Nep.,  Kaiserslaut.  1879.  GGPluyoers,  Mnemos.  8,  845.  CGCobet,  ib.  9, 
47.  808.  860.    JJCornelissen,  ib.  11,  282. 

11.  WFBiNCK,  saggio  di  un  eeame  critico  etc,  Venice  1818;  re-written  in 
CLBoTH^s  edition.  CFBamke,  comm.  de  C.  N.  vita  et  scriptis,  Quedlinb.  1827. 
GEFLieberkChn,  de  auctore  vitt.  quae  sub  nomine  C.  N.  feruntur,  Lps.  1887 ; 
vindiciae  librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844  (defensio  C.  N.  contra  Aem.  Pr. 
librarium).  BHanow,  de  Com.  Nep.,  Ziillichau  1850.  HWHeerwaoew,  Manch. 
G«l.  Anz.  1846,  no.  28.  ALimsmayer,  de  vit.  exc.  due,  Munich  1859.  LGrasbxroer, 
zur  WOrdigung  des  C.  N.,  Eos  1,  225.  AEussner,  BlfbayrG.  7,  885.  De  fontibus 
et  auctorit.  C.  N.  v.  JPHisely  (Delft  1827),  BHEWichers  (Gr<>ningen  1828), 
AEkker  (acta  soc.  Bheno-Traiect.  8, 1828, 198).  JFreudembero,  quaestt.  hist,  in 
C.  N.,  Coin  1889 ;  Bonn  1842.  Cf.  WFricke,  d.  Quellen  Plut.s  im  Alkib.,  Lp*.  1869. 
PNatorp,  quos  auctores  in  ultimis  belli  peloponn.  annis  desoribendis  secuti  sint 
.   .  .  Cornelius  lustinus,  Strassb.  1876;  ZfoG.  27,  561.     WKlotz,  die  Quellen  i. 
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Phokion  im  .  .  .  Nepos,  Lpz.  1877.  GFricke^  de  fontt.  Plut.  et  Nep.  in  v. 
Phocionis,  Berl.  1883.  MMohr,  d.  Quellen  d.  Plut.  u.  Nepotischen  Themist.  usw., 
Berl.  1879.  BSchubert,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs,  JJ.  Suppl.  9,  647.  Goethe,  die 
Quellen  des  Nep.  zur  griech.  Gesch.,  Gr.-Glogau  1878.  LHolzapfel,  Unterss.  tlb. 
d.  griech.  Gesch.  von  489-413  TLpz.  1879),  52.  80.— Zur  vita  Alcibiadis  JWigoers 
(Lp8.  1833),  Catonis  AFRSvHeempra  (Leid.  1825),  Attici  JHeld  (Prolegomena, 
Bresl.  1826),  Hannibalis  JAsbach,  anall.  hist,  et  epigr.  lat.  (Bonn  1878)  34. 

12.  Lexicons,  indices  see  above  n.  9.  ADornheim,  Beitr.  z.  Latinit&t  d.  N., 
Detmold  1861.  BLupus,  der  Sprachgebrauch  des  N.,  Berl.  1876.  WIonatius,  de 
verborum  cum  praeposs.  compositorum  ap.  N.,  Liv.,  Curt,  cum  dat.  structura,  Berl. 
1877.    JEiDENSCHiNK,  der  Infinitiv  bei  N.,  Passau  1877. 

199.  During  this  period  a  number  of  persons  in  high  posi- 
tion made  augury  the  subject  of  literary  works,  probably  from 
political  motives.  Such  was  Appius  Claudius  (cos.  700/64),  who 
busied  himself  with  necromancy,  second-sight  and  occult  matters, 
as  also  did  C.  Marcellus,  M.  Messala  (cos.  701/63)  and  L.  Caesar, 
and  also  Veranius.  Learned  men  such  as  Granius  Flaccus  and 
Aufustius  wrote  on  kindred  subjects,  L.  Caecina  especially,  and 
others,  on  the  Etruscan  system  of  divination.  L.  Tarutius  de- 
voted himself  to  astrology. 

1.  Appius  Claudius  Ap.  f .  Pulcher,  augur  from  695/59,  cos.  700/54,  censor 
704/50,  t  706/48.    PBE.  2,  412,  41  and  Bull.  deU'  inst.  arch.  1860,  225.    1861,  63. 
CIL.  1,  619.    Cic,  BiuU  *2ff7  Appius  Claudius,  coUega  et  familiaris  meu8y  .   .  et  scUia    ^^*^ 
8tudio8u9  et  valde  cum  doctue  turn  etiam  exercitatua  orator  et  cum  auguralie  turn  omnia 
puhlici  iuria  antiquitatiaque  noatrae  bene  perituafuiL    Tusc^,  87  ea  quae  maua  amicua      I  ^ 
(temporarily)  Appiua  tf€Kvofiayr€ia  faci^xU,    div.  lyX^paychomanlia,  qutbua  Appiua     ^^  s 
*    ,    .    uti  aolebeU,  fam.^^^!  (a.  708/51)  to  him:  illo  libro  augurcUi  quern  ad  ms    0^' 
amantiaaime  acriptum  auaviaaimum  miaiati,    leg.  ^^^  eat    .    ,    .    inter  MarceUum     *,  >  *) 
(G.  Claudius  MarceUus,  cos.  704/50  or  the  cos.  of  7(^/49)  et  Appium,  optimoa  augurea,       / 
magna  diaaenaio  (nam  eorum  ego  in  libroa  incidi),  cum  alteri  place<U  auapicia  ad 
utilitatem  eaae  reip  compoaita,  alteri  diaciplina  veatra  (augurum)  quaai  divinare 
videeUur  poaae.    That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  held  by  Appius  appears  clearly 
from  div.  2,  75.     Fbst.  298  (v.  acmatimwnC)  Ap,  Pulchar  in  auguralia  diacij^inae  libro 

I aU.    Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  8^9, 9.  8, 11, 4.  7^7  •  ^ ) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Messala  (Bufus,  see  below),  oos.  701/58 ;  PBE.  6, 2847.   Macb.  ^ 
liA^  ^*  Meaaala,  Cn,  Domitii  in  eonatdatu  coUega  idemque  per  atmoa  LV augur ,  de    ^'  ^ 
lano  ita  ineipit  (cf .  Ltd.  mens.  4, 1).    Gell.  13r^t  ^  ^*  (^^^  the  pomerium).    18, 15,     ^'^ 
9  liber  M.  MeaaeUae  auguria  de  auapiciia  primua  (a  considerable  fragment  follows),     c  \ 
18,  >%1  Meaaala  in  eodem  libro  de  minoribua  magiatratibua,    Fest.  161  Meaaala  augur 

in  explanatione  auguriorum,  258  .  .  .  aaala  in  expia,  851  Meaaala  augur  ait  (cf . 
879, 18).— lb.  821  (a  passage  in  the  XII  Tables  is  being  explained)  ne  Valeriua 
^quidem  Meaaala^  in  XII  explanati(^oM  rem.  expedivit,  hie  laymen  in  eo  libro  qu^em 
dediciiainyvoluUinacribU^etc&bb  .  .  .  tione  2LII  ait.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
Valerius,  whose  cognomen  Messala  rests  onlj  on  an  emendation,  is  to  be  identified  ^ 
with  the  writer  on  augury.  Buschke  conjectures  Valerius  Soranus  (§  147, 1).  Cf.  '  '  > 
§  86,  6.  Below  §  222,  8  ad  fin.  Cf.  BSchOll,  XII  tabb.  p.  87.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust.  *  106.    This  Messala,  who  was  augur  for  fifty-five  years,  and  therefore 
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must  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  is  no  doubt  the  same  who  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Metsala  »enex  (cf.  ind.  auct.  b.  85  ex  .  .  .  Menala  oratore. 
[222],  Messala  Bene,  84,  87.  85,  8,  here  too  together  with  Messala  orator),  who  in 
other  passages  of  Pliny  is  called  Messala  Bufus  (ind.  auct.  b.  7,  84 ;  quoted  7, 173). 
Plin.  NH.  85,  8  Hmilis  causa  MesscUae  setii  expressU  volumina  ilia  quae  de  familiis 
condidit  etc.    A  fragment  of  it  ib.  84,  187.    HPetkb  JJ.  127, 107 ;  hist.  fr.  265. 

8.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2, 880,8  Lucius  Caesar:  ^certaeque  res  auguranturJ'  Fest.  161 
maiorem  cofisulem  L,  Caesar  putcU  did  eum  qui  etc  This  determines  more  precisely 
the  quotations  in  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  270  {Caesar  in  augurtdibus)  and  Macb.  1, 16,  29 
(Julius  Caesar  XVP  auspiciorum  libro  negat  nundinis  conlionem  advocari  posse)^ 
Perhaps  the  consul  of  a.  690/64  (PEE.  4,  425,  7,  the  elder  brother  of  the  one  named, 
above  §  158,  8)  f  667/87.    Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust. »  102. 

4.  Fest.  289  Veranius  ineo  qui  est  auspiciorum  de  ccmitiis.  As  according  to 
this  Yeranius  had  already  been  made  use  of  by  Verrius  Flaccus,  it  would  seem  that 
he  belongs  to  the  Bepublican  period ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  later  than  Augustus. 
EHCbneb,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  78,  conjectures  that  he  is  the  legate  of  Germanicus, 

^^  Q.  Veranius  mentioned  in  Tag.  ann.  2y^  and  elsewhere.    Fbstus  158  Veranius  in 

libro(^quem  inscripsit  priscarum  voycum^  according  to  Ursinus^  emendation.  Cf. 
/^  ib.  208.  205.  250.  258.  848.  Macb.  §,  6, 14  Veranius  pantificalium  eo  libro  quem  fecit 
,t{ide  supplicationibus  ;  cf .  ib.  8^  ^  In  ponlificalibus  quaestionibus,  ^^^^'^eranius  ex 
primo  libro  Pictoris  (cf .  §  116,  7)  cm  porricere.  8, 20,  2  Veranius  de  verbis  pomtifi- 
calibus,  Veranius  Flaccus  appears  quite  isolated  in  Suet.  Ai:tgr66'(§  209(^2),  hence  / 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Verrius  Flaccus  or  Granius  Flaccus:  but  better 
support  may  be  found  for  Veranius  along  with  Flaccus  as  cognomen  in  Macr.  1, 
1^21  ( Verrium  JFlaccum^  iuris  ponti/icii  peritissimum^  dieere  sUitum  referi  Varro\ 
where  for  chronological  reasons  it  cannot  be  Verrius  who  is  referred  to. 
OHiBSCHFELD,  Wieu.  Stud.  8, 110.    Cf.  also  §  222,  8  in  fin. 

5.  Pliny  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2 :  Caecina^  qui  de  etrusea  dtsciplina  (seripeit,  esp.  on 
divination  from  lightning).  Bemains  of  this  work  in  Sen.  nat.  qu.  2, 81-49.  Plin. 
NH.  2,  187-188,  in  Fest.  Serv.  and  others.  The  same  writer  is  also  probably  the 
authority  for  Plin.  NH.  11,  197  Caecinae  Volaterrano  dracones  emicuisse  de  extis 
laeto  prodigio  traditur;  cf.  10,  71.  Cic.  fam.  6,  6,  8  (a.  706/46  or  709/45  addressing 
Caecina)  si  te  ratio  quaedam  etruscae  disciptinae^  quam  a  patre  .   .  .  €McceperaSf  non 

Ifefellil.  The  family  (Ceicna  in  Etr.)  came  from  Volaterrae  in  Etruria  (see  above), 
where  it  was  among  the  most  powerful ;  OMOlleb,  Etr.  1',  486.  Sen.  nat.  quaest. 
2,  56,  1  haec  (on  f ulguratio)  apud  Caecinam  invenio^  facundum  virum  et  qui  habuissel 
aliquando  in  eloquentia  nomen^  nisi  ilium  Cieeronis  umbra  pressisseL  Cf.  Schol. 
Vebon.  on  Aen.  10, 198  (p.  103  Keil).  Cic.  fam.  6r«^ly  708/46)  et  patre  eius  .  .  . 
plurimum  usi  sumus  et  hunc  a  pueroj  quod  et  speni  magnmn  mihi  afferebat  summae  .  .  . 
eloquenliae  et  vivdxU  mecum  coniunctissime  .  •  .  etiam  studiis  communHms^  semper 
dilexi.  He  appears  not  to  have  composed  this  work  till  a  later  time.  It  is  some- 
what  difficult  to  discriminate  father  and  son  in  the  various  passages.  The  father 
appears  to  be  that  Caecina  (§  17.9fd8)  whom  Cicero  defended  a.  685/69  (when  he  vsa 
about  40  years  old).  Suet.  IuL  75  Auli  Caecinae  criminosissimo  libro  .  .  .  lacertUam 
existimeUionem  suam  civili  animo  tulit.  Yet  Caesar  had  banished  him  from  Italy  on 
that  account,  notwithstanding  that  the  attack  belonged  to  the  time  of  open  war : 
armalus  adversaria  male  dixi^  says  Caecina  himself  in  the  lively  lett^r  (a.  706/46) 
^7\  in  Cic.  fanu  6,  7  with  which  he  accompanies  a  work  (written  in  Sicily),  intended  to 

effect  his  recall  from  banishment  (it  was  in  prose,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Caesar).  It  was  entitled  *  Querela e*;  see  ib.  6f  0,  S  (Caesar)  mitis  demensque 
naturOj  qualis  expriniUur  praeclaro  illo  libra  querelarum  tuarum,    Caesar  appears  to 
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have  pardoned  him  after  the  African  war  (b.  afr.  89).    He  is  recommended  in  a 

letter  a.  708/46  Cic.  fam^^.  13,66  hominibus  omnibus  mecum  studiia  officiisque    ^J^ ,  ^^^ 

eoniunctissimii.  the  recipient  is  to  assist  him  in  reliquiis  veleris  negoticUionis  (in  Asia, 

cf.  fam.  0,^9^  6^2)  coUigendis,    Drumann,  GE.  6,  279.    AHGZiiocermann,  de  A.    l(F  Jir 

Caecina  soriptore,  BerL  1852.    GSohmbisser,  de  etrusca  discipl.  (BresL  1872),  23 ; 

die  etr.  Disziplin,  Liegn.  1881, 13. 

6.  Flint  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  h.  11  (insectorum  genera) :  ex  auctoribus  .  .  . 
Julio  AquUa^  qui  de  etrusca  disciplina  seripsit  (perhaps  Maecenas^  freedman  in  Dio 
55,  7,  6?  see  OMOlleb,  Etr.  2>,  34),  TarquUio  (see  §  158,  2),  qui  item,  Umbricio 
Mdiore  (of  Etruria,  the  court  haruspex  of  the  emperor  Galba),  qui  item.  The 
latter  is  also  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  10  (volucrum  naturae).    Gf.  NH.  10, 

19  (Umbrieius  haruspicum  in  nostro  aevo  peritissimus).  Tag.  hist.  J^^^TI  OMCller  /S*^ 
LI.  2^,  13.  34.  GScHMBissEB,  etr.  DiszipL  25.  27. — Arnob.  3,  40  Caesius  et  ipse 
(like  Nigidius,  already  mentioned  §  170)  disciplincu  etruscas  sequens  Fortunam 
arbUrtUur  et  Cererem  Oenium  lovialem  ac  Palem  (esse  penates)  etc.  Otherwise 
unknown  (unless  he  may  be  identified  with  the  jurist  mentioned  §  174,  5  1.  3 ;  this 
view  is  now  accepted  by  MHertz,  Berl.  phiL  Wschr.  1888,  302) :  the  name  points 
to  Etruria.    GSchmbisser,  etr.  Disziplin  31.    GWissowa,  Herm.  22,  53. 

7.  Censorin.  d.  n.  3,  2  Granius  Flaccus  in  libra  quern  ad  Caesarem  de  in- 
digitamentis  scriplum  reliquiL  Paul.  dig.  50, 16, 144  G.  Fl,  in  libra  de  iure  papiriana 
(§  71,  1)  scribit.  Of.  Macr.J„-18^  4  (  Vflrra  et  Gr,  FL).  Fkst.  277  (Gran,),  Solin.  2, 
40  (GronUts  tradit),  Arnob.  3,  31.  &  6,  7  (unless  Granius  Licianus,  §  359,  4  is 
meant  in  SoL  and  Am.).  The  Gh-accus  quoted  in  Festus  214^,  23  for  a  term  used 
in  the  science  of  lightning  is  probably  a  mis-spelling  for  Granius,  GSchmbisser, 
quaestt.  de  etr.  disc.,  BerL  1872,  26. 

8.  Paul.  Festi  (therefore  Verrius  Flaccus)  94  Aufustius  genius,  inquit,  est 
dearum  filius  etc  Prisc.  GL.  2,  383  Aufustius :  omnia  argumentata  nomina  etc. 
Hence  the  extract  (from  Varro)  GL.  7,  35  abnesti  fusti  grammatici  liber  ad  Asinium 
PoUionem  should  also  be  written:  Aufusti  gramm,\  HUsbnbr,  BhM.  24,  101. 
104.111. 

9.  Cic.div.2,98  L,  Tarutius  Firmanus,  familiaris  noster,  inprimis  Chaldaeicis 
rationibus  eruditus,  urbis  noetrae  ntUalem  diem  repetebat  etc  Cf.  Plut.  Bomul.  12. 
Ltd.  mens.  1, 14  (Tappo&rios  6  fuiBrifiarucds),  Plin.  ind  auct.  to  b.  18  ex  L,  Tarutio 
qui  graece  de  astris  seripsit  (§  195,  6).    Mommsen,  GhronoL*  145. 

10.  On  Cornelius  Balbus  see  §  209,  4. — Otherwise  unknown  is  a  certain  Titius, 
who  is  twice  mentioned  as  an  authority  on  sacerdotal  dress  by  Festus  205,  2 
offendices  ait  esse  Titius  nodos  quilus  apex  retineatur  et  remittcUur,  At  Veranius 
(above  n.  4)  .  .  .  289,  22  Titi(us  autem  ait  quod  ex  tana  fiaty  sucida  alba  vesti- 
(mentum  diei  ricam  idque  essey  triplex  etc.  If  he  were  identical  with  the  one  named 
in  Macr.  3, 11,  5  (Tertius  cum  de  ritu  sacrorum  multa  dissereret,  cf.  MHertz,  de 
Cineiis  89)  we  should  have  to  assign  him  a  date  later  than  Vergil. 

200.  Other  scholars  were  also  teachers :  such  was  the  influ- 
ential critic  P.  Valerius  Cato,  who  founded  a  school  and 
who,  in  addition  to  grammatical  works,  wrote  poems  on  mytho- 
logical subjects.  He  lived  in  poor  circumstances.  The  bucolic- 
erotic  poems  Dirae  and  Lydia,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  alleged  Vergilian  remains,  have  been  without  sufficient 
^reason  attributed  to  Cato.    In  a  similar  position  was  the  sour 
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but  markedly  original  L.  Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventum 
(a.  640/  114  -c.  737/17),  and  freedmen  such  as  Curtius  Nicias. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  11  P,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  9  B.)  Valerius 
CatOj  ut  nottfiitUi  tradiderunt^  Buraeni  cuiuadam  lihertua  ex  OiUlia  (cisalpina ?) :  ip»e 
libdlo  eui  est  tittUtu '  indigncUio  *  (perhaps  in  verse  ?)  ingenuum  ae  ncUum  ait  et  pupUlum 
relictum  eoque  facilius  licentia  Sullani  temporia  (672/82-674/80)  exutum  patrivumio. 
According  to  this,  as  the  Boman  only  attained  his  majority  in  his  25th  year,  we 
should  fix  the  date  of  Cato^s  hirth  about  654 /1(X):  it  must  not  be  brought  down  too 
late,  as  C.  was  among  Philocomus*  students  (§  14%^  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  » new 
school  *  of  poets,  he  must  have  been  considerably  senior  to  them.  Cf .  also  §  192,  6. 
Suet.  1.1.  (Cato)  docuU  multoa  et  ndbUes  inauaque  eat  peridoneua  prcteceptar^  maxime  ad 
poeticam  tendentibtia,  ut  quidem  apparere  vd  hia  veraiculia  potest  *  CcUo  grammaticua^ 
LcUina  Siren^  qui  aolua  legit  ac  facit  poetaa '  (i.e.  he  reads  them  aloud, cf.  §  41jA^l2^ 
and  thereby  establishes  their  reputation),  ia  acripait  praeter  grammaticcut  libelloa 
etiam  poemata,  ex  quibua  praecipue  prchantur  Lydia  et  Diana,  Lydiae  Ticida 
(§^8, 1)  meminit  (hence  Suetonius  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  them)  *  Lpdia 
doctarum  maxima  cura  liber  *  (accordingly  a  work  of  Alexandrine  erudition  like 
Ginna^s  Smyrna  §  21B^  8),  Dianae  Cinna  *  Saeeula  permaneat  noatri  Dictynna  Catonia ' 
(cf.  I^CHWABE,  obss.  iu  Ciriu,  Dorp.  1871,  4) :  his  pupils  and  friends  criticised  him 
with  rather  too  much  partiality  (see  Bibaculus  immediately  below).  Suet.  U. 
proceeds :  vixit  ad  extremam  aenectam,  aed  in  aumma  pauperie  et  paene  inopio^  .  .  . 
poatquam  Tuaculana  vUla  creditoribua  ceaaerat.  Here  follow  two  epigrams  of 
Bibaculus  (§  198;  4)  on  the  contrast  between  Cato^s  needy  outward  circumstances 
(met  .  .  .  CcUonia)  and  his  inteUectual  worth :  he  attributes  to  him  tantam  aapientiam 
and  calls  him  unicum  magiatrum,  aummum  grammetticumj  optimum  poetam  ending 
with :  En  cor  Zenodotij  en  ieeur  Cratetia !  Concerning  Gators  critical  labours  on 
Lucilius  see  §  148;  5 :  Cato  had  been  initiated  in  his  Lucilian  studies  by  Yettius 
Philocomus,  see  §  148,  8.  Cf.  also  Suet,  gramm.  4  VcUerium  Catonem,  poetam  aimul 
grammaticumque  notiaaimum,  Ovid  trist.  2,  426  seems  to  allude  to  the  erotic 
subjects  of  his  poems :  et  leve  Comijici  parque  Catonia  opua.  Cf .  I^Schwabb,  qoaestt. 
CatulL  805.    Nipperdey,  op.  491.    Berok,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 126,  2. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Yergilian  carmina  minora  (§  229, 1)  contains, 
besides  other  matters,  the  Dirae  (188  hex.),  an  imprecation  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  an  estate  during  the  civil  wars.  As  the  second  part  (v.  104-188)  takes  the  form 
of  a  lament  for  his  beloved  Lydia,  JScaliger,  N&ke  and  others  have  conjectured 
Valerius  Cato  to  be  the  author.  But  neither  Cato^s  minority  nor  the  Sullan  period 
(n.  1)  taUy  with  this  poem,  which  rather  alludes  to  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  718/41.  Cf.  KFHebmann,  ges.  Abh.  114.  BMebkel,  on  the  Ibis  p.  864.  It  was 
attributed  to  Vergil  because  he  also  had  lost  his  estate  718/41 ;  but  there  is  no 
further  agreement  between  this  poem  and  Vergil  either  in  mode  of  thought, 
poetic  peculiarities  or  other  circumstances. — Bibbeck  (rOm.  Dicht.  1,  811)  indeed 
takes  Valerius  Cato  for  the  author  of  both  poems,  but  believes  him  to  have  com- 
posed them  only  when  the  agrarian  distribution  of  718/41  again  brought  to  his 
mind  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  Sullan  proscription  of  678/81. 
After  forty  years !  But  aU  the  characteristic  features  of  the  poem  go  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  reverse  of  such  a  reminiscence.  Moreover  the  immoderation  of 
youth  or  of  undisciplined  grief  betrays  itself  throughout  the  poem,  which  is 
monotonous  and  unpleasing  on  account  of  the  piling  of  one  imprecation  on  another. 
How  different  would  be  the  language  of  a  sexagenarian,  in  whose  memory  the 
recollection  of  a  long-past  sorrow  was  reawakened !  As  the  events  of  the  year 
718/41  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  poem,  the  name  of  Lydia 
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is  the  thin  thread  on  which  Scaliger's  theory  hangs.  And  here  we  are  warned  to 
be  circumspect  by  the  title  of  the  Indignatio,  which  would  at  once  be  coupled  with 
the  Birae,  but  that  this  is  precluded  by  the  definite  list  of  contents  given  by  Suet. 
LI.  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  639,  saw  that  the  poem  must  be  divided  into  tw'o 
parts,  '  Dirae  *  and  *  Lydia  * ;  its  strophic  arrangement  marked  by  refrains,  and 
in  the  Bembine  MS.  by  rubricated  initials,  was  discovered  by  EIFHermann  1.1. 
118-;  cf.  HKeil,  Haller  ALZ.  1849,  no.  61.  FCGObbel,  de  ephymn.  (Gott.  1858)  48 ; 
die  stroph.  Compos,  d.  Dirae,  Warendorf  1861 ;  Valeri  Catonis  carmina,  rec.  notisque 
instruxit  .  .  .  praemissus  est  lib.  de  Dir.  compos,  stroph.  emendatus,  Warendorf 
1865.  There  is  no  certain  trace  of  a  second  speaker  and  alternating  singing ;  the 
Battarus  of  the  Dirae  is  only  the  person  addressed,  and  has  no  further  individu- 
ality ;  the  occasion  and  author  are  evidently  the  same  in  both  poems  (cf.  also  Dir. 
20  with  Lyd.  18) ;  in  the  Dirae,  it  is  stated  that  the  separation  from  Lydia  who 
remains  on  the  estate  (Dir.  41.  89.  95)  renders  its  loss  doubly  painful,  but  the  con- 
nection between  Lydia  and  the  estate  is  not  explained.  In  the  *  Lydia  ^  the  estate 
is  envied  the  possession  of  the  beloved  girl,  whose  unmerited  loss  is  bewailed,  with 
much  display  of  mythological  learning,  and  in  the  sentimental,  effeminate  tone  of 
some  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  to  the  beginning  of  which  both 
these  poems  clearly  belong. — Editions :  cf.  §  229,  5  in  Burmann^s  Anth.  lat.  2,  p. 
649  and  Wernbdorf^s  PLM.  8, 1.  Bee.  et  ill.  CPutsche,  Jena  1828.  Yal.  Catonis 
carmina  cum  animadw.  AFNabkii  ;  aco.  .  .  .  de  V.  C.  eiusque  vita  ao  poesi  .  .  . 
diss.,  Bonn  1847.  Further  in  OBibbeck^s  App.  Vergil.  (Lpz.  1868)  p.  165  (cf.  p.  22. 
50).  MHaupt's  ed.  of  Vergil.,  Lpz.*  1873,  p.  576.  BXhbeks  PLM.  2,  73.— Cf. 
OBiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  809.  Criticism:  MSchmidt,  PhiL  8,  190;  FCGObbel, 
ZfGW.  20,  584.  22,  750;  Haupt,  op.  3,  613;  BEllis,  Joum.  of  philol.  8,  72;  Americ. 
joum.  of  phil.  1887  (on  Vatic.  3269  s.  XV). 

3.  Suet.  gr.  9  L,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  7  B.)  Orbilius 
Pupillua  Benevenianua   .    .    .  primo  apparituram  magUtratihus  fecit,  deinde  in 
Macedonia  comictdo,  mox  equo  meruit,  functusque  militia  atudia  repetiit  .   .   . ;  oc  pro- 
fessue  diu  in  patria  quinquagenmo  demum  anno  Homam  consule  Cicerone  (a.  691/63) 
tranaiit,  docuitque  maiore  fama  quam  emdumento,    namque  iam  persenex  pauperem 
9e  .  .   .   quodam  Bcripto  fatetur  (see  however  Suet.  gr.  8).    librum  etiam  cui  eat  titulun 
f  perialogos  (peri  cdogon  Beroaldus,  irepiaXyi^j  Toup)  edidii  continentem  querelas  de 
iniuriis  quaa  pro/easores  neglegentia  aut  ambitione  parentum  acciperent  (from  this  is 
probably   taken  Prisc.  GL.  2,  381,   1   Orbilius  ^qucte  vix  ah  hominibus  consequi 
possunt  *).    fuit  autem  naturae  aeerhae  .   .   .  etiam  in  disdpulot,  for  which  he  cites 
Horace (ep. 2. 1, 71) and  Domitius  Marsus (§ 243, 1).  acne principum  quidem  virorum 
insectatione  abstinuit,    .   .    .   ffiocit  prope  ad  centesimum  aetatis  annum  (§  192,  6)    .    .    . 
statua  eius  Beneventi  ostenditur  in  Capitolio  .   .   .  rnarmorea  habitu  sedentis  ac  p€Uliati 
appositis  duobus  scriniis,  reliquit  JUium  Orbilium  et  ipsum  grammaticum  profesaorem. 
Mention  of  passages  in  his  works  ib.  4  and  8.    Cf.  §  159,  6.    Many  writers  (Beisiq,  \ 
NiPPERDET,  ThSchmid,  Phil.  11,  54  and  others)  consider  him  to  be  the  gramma-  I 
ticorum  equitum  doctissimus,  whose  acerbity  is  by  Horace  sat.  1,  10,  4  contrasted  ! 
with  the  refinement  and  mild  judgment  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  148,  5).— AGLanqe,  j 
verm.  Schrr.  182. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  14  Curtius  Nicia  adhaesU  Cn,  Pompeio  et  C,  Memmio;  sed  cum 
codidllos  Memmi  et  Pompei  uxorem  de  stupro  pertulisset  proditus  ab  ea  Pompeium 
offendit  domoque  ei  interdictum  est,  fuU  et  Ciceronis  familial^  (in  support  of  which 
he  quotes  his  epp.  ad  Dolabellam  [=fam.  9, 10,  1  where  he  says  Niciam  nostrum] 
and  ad  Att.  12,  26,  2  of  a.  709/45  nosti  Niciae  nostri  imbecillitatem,  moUitiam,  con- 
suetudinem  victus),    huiua  de  Lucilio  libros  (cf.  §  148,  5)  etiam  Santra  comprobat. 
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201.  The  Stoic  system  was  ennobled  by  Cato  the  Younger 
(a.  669/96-708/46)  who  openly  professed  it  and  realised  its  prin- 
ciples in  his  words,  life,  and  death.  The  rigidity  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  unyielding  ob- 
stinacy of  Cato's  character,  which  was  inseparable  from  a  certain 
onesidedness  and  narrowness  of  mind. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  great-grandson  of  Censorius,  was  bom  659/95,  trib. 
pleb.  692/62,  praetor  700/54,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Utica  after  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  April  708/46.  Though  wanting  in  political  acumen  and  mental 
energy,  he  deserves  great  respect  for  his  faithfulness,  firmness  and  unselfishness  in 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic.  Cf.  Plutarch^s  Cato  minor,  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Paetus  Thrasea  (§  299,  7).  His  character  is  delineated  in  Sall.  CatiL 
74.  Vellki.  2,  85,  2  is  exaggerated ;  cf.  Drumann,  GB.  5, 153.  PRE.  5, 1911,  20. 
HKOcHLY,  ak.  Vortrage  1,  58.  HWartmann,  Leben  d.  Cato  v.  Utica,  Ziir.  185a 
MoMMSEN,  BG.  8^  459.    FDGerlach,  Cato  der  jtingere,  Bas.  1866. 

2.  Erroneously  Hikron.  Eus.  Chron.  on  a.  Abr.  1948  (Amand.  1949)=685/69. 
M,  Porciu*  Cato  stoicua  philosophus  agnoacitur,  Cic.  Brut.  118  stoici  .  .  .  traducti  a 
diaputando  ckL  dicendum  inopea  reperiuntur,  unum  excipio  Catonem^  in  quo  perfectiaaimo 
atoico  aummam  eloquentiam  non  deaiderem,  119  habel  a  atoicia  id  quod  ab  illia  pe- 
tendum  fuit,  aed  dieere  didicit  a  dicendi  magiatria  eorumque  more  ae  exercuit,    leg.  8, 

J^-^  nee  eat  umquam  longa  oratione  utendum^  niai  aut  peccante  aenatu  .  .  .  toUi  diem  utHe 
eat  cmt  cum  tanta  cauaa  eat  ut  opua  ail  oratoria  copia  ;  .  .  .  quorum  generum  in  utroque 
magnua  noater  Cato  eat  For  the  use  which  he  made  of  philosophy  see  §  50, 4.  Quint. 
11,  1,  86  Cato  eloquena  aenator  fuit,  Plut.  Cato  min.  5  6  \6yos  V€ap6v  fjJkv  odS^p  oC6i 
KOfiyJ/bv  €lx€v  dXX'  ^  6pOiot  koX  irtpixaO-fii  xai  rpax^s,  ib.  28  toOtop  fi6vov  &v  K6.ria»  clre 
dia(ruj^€<r$ai  ^pcLci  rbv  \6fyov  (the  speech  against  the  Catilinarians),  as  he  sajB  that  the 
cos.  Cicero  caused  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  if  indeed  this  be  not  a  confusion 
with  the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Sallust  (Catil.  52);  cf.  Yellei.  2,  85,  8. 
FScHNEiDER,  de  Catone  Uticensi  oratore,  ZfAW.  1848,  112.  Cato  wrote  iambics 
(ry  iri«r/)4)  xpo<rxjni<ratLivoi  rod  *A/)xtX6xou)  against  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  bride,  see  Plut.  Cat.  min.  7.  The  only  composition  by  him  which  we 
possess  is  his  letter  to  Cicero  a.  704/50,  fam.  15,  5. 

8.  Plin.  NH.  7,  118.  Utieenaia  Cato  unum  ex  trxbunatu  militum  (a.  687/67) 
philoaophum,  aUerum  ex  Cgpria  legatione  (a.  696/58)  deportavit  (to  Bome).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Stoic  philosophers  Antipatros  of  Tyre  (Plut.  4),  Athenodoros 
(ib.  10  and  16),  ApoUonides  (ib.  65  sq.),  but  also  with  the  Peripatetic  Demetrioe 
(ib.)  and  with  Philostratos  (ib.  57). 

4.  Immediately  on  his  death  Cato^s  character  became  a  subject  of  political 
controversy ;  see  §  180,  5. 195,  7.  215,  2.  220,  8.  But  even  under  the  Julian  d3masty 
the  opposition  delighted  in  glorifying  Cato  and  his  death  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose ;  see  AL.  897  sqq.  PLM.  4,  58. 

202.  The  most  distinguished  orators  of  this  period  were 
especially  M.  Calidius,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  chief  represent- 
atives of  the  new  Attic  school,  and  the  talented  but  profligate 
C.  Memmius,  who  also  attempted  metrical  composition  and  is 
tnown  through  his  connection  with  Lucretius  and  Catullus.    As 
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speakers  may  be  mentioned  C.  Manilius  and  P.  Sestius,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  M.  Favonius  and  the  well-known  enemy  of 
Cicero,  P.  Clodius. 

1.  HiERON.  Ens.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1953=690/64  Apollodorus  Pergamenus  (cf. 
§  44,  10)   .   .   .  praeceptor  Calidii  et  Augusti;  ib.  1960  =  697/57  M.  Calidius  orator 
darus  hahetur  (he  was  at  that  time  praetor,  Cic.  p.  red.  in  sen.  22.  Cass.  Dio  39, 11) 
qui  bellopoatea  civUi  (a.  707/47)  Caesarianaa  partes  aecutus  (cf.  Caes.  b.  c.  1,  2),  cum 
togatam  CkMiam  regeret,  Pi4icentiae  obiiL    Unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  consul- 
ship a.  704/50  (LMoLL,  de  tempp.  epp.  Cic,  Berl.  1883  p.  1).    A  minute  description 
of  his  characteristics  as  an  orator  in  Cic.  Brut.  274-278,  in  which  one  feels  that 
Cicero  is  stating  his  case  against  an  important  representative  of  the  rival  school 
(see  p.  67.  246).    Here  we  road  e.g. :  non  fuU  orator  unua  e  multisj  potiua  inter  multoa 
prape  singularis  fuU,  iia  reconditaa  exquiaitasque  sententicu  mollis  et  pellucena  vestiehat 
oratio  .    .    .    accecMnU  ordo  rerum  plenut  artis,  actio  liberalise  totumque  dicendi  plxici- 
dum  et  sanum  genus.  •  .  .  tibercU  .   .  .  ilia  laus  qua  permoveret  atque  inciiaret  animos^ 
quam  plurimum  poUere  diximus,    nee  erat  ulla  vis  atque  contentio.    Here  too  Cicero 
ridicules  the  negligent,  weak  and  listless  tone  (tam  solute,  tarn  Uniterm  tam  osci- 
tanter)  of  the  accusations  of  Calidius  (cf.  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  fam.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in 
acctuatiane  satis  frigidus).    Cf.  Vellei.  2,  30,  2.    Quint.  12,  lOj^  ^1  (subtilitas),  ^.      2^:.  ,  v^ 
Speeches  by  him :  in  Q.  Gallium  ambitus  reum  (690/64 ;  c!.  AEussner,  comment. 
petit.  1872, 21 ;  two  fragments  from  this  Fest.  809, 81.   Non.  208, 27 ;  Cicero  defended 
the  accused.  Brut.  277.    Ascon.  p.  78,  29  K.-S.) ;  de  domo  Ciceronis  (697/57 ;  §  179, 
80.     Quint.  10,  1,  23) ;  pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro  (700/54,  he  was  for  the  defence, 
with  five  others,  amongst  whom  was  Cicero,  see  §  180, 1,  c ;  Ascon.  p.  18,  10) ;  pro 
libertate  Tenediorum  (700/54  with  Cicero,  Bibulus,  Favonius,  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2)  ; 
pro  se  ambitus  reo  against  two  Gullii,  who  took  their  revenge  for  a  former  prosecu- 
tion (703/51,  Cael.  ap.  Cic  fam.  8,  4,  1.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in  defensione  sua  disertissi- 
mus).    Cf.  PRE.  2,  74.  3,  644.    HMeyeb,  oratt.  fr.«  436.    UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  12, 
333.  367.  EBoHDE,  BhM.  41, 176.    OHarneckeb,  JJ.  125,  607. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  247  C.  Memmius  L.  f.  (the  surname  Gemellus  is  incorrect,  see 

HBoBQHEsi,  oeuvr.  1, 152.    Mommsen,  rOm.  Mtinzw.  597)  perfectus  litteris,  sed  graecis, 

yioHidioiut  sane  latinarum;  argutus  orator  verbisque  dulcis^  sed  fugiens  non  modo 

dieendi  verum  etiam  cogitandi  laborem.    Yet  his  erotic  poems  (§  31,  1;  cf.  Ovid. 

trist.  2,  488  Memmi  carmen)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Greek.    He  was  a  trib. 

pL  GSQ/Gd,    As  praetor  (696/58)  he  opposed  Caesar,  but  was  subsequently  gained 

over  bj  him  (Suet.  Ii^78  Gat  Memmi^  cuius  asperrimis  orationibus  non  minore 

tMcerhitate  rescripserat,  etiam  suffragator  mox  in  petitione  consulatus  fuit).    He  was 

pTO{>raetor  in  Bithynia  a.  QQ7lb7  sq.,  when  Helvius  Cinna  and  Catullus  were  in 

his  oohors  (§  218^-2.  214,  4),  a.  701/53  he  was  accused  of  ambitus  when  a  candidate 

for  the  consulship ;  he  then  went  to  Greece  into  exile  and  there  died  about  705/49. 

PBE.  4,  1755,  a     Mommsen,  Mtinzw.  597.     Cf.  below  p.  355  L  4  from  the  end. 

FB(ocKXMeLLEB),  Greuzboteu  1869  2,  129. 

8.  C.  Manilius,  as  trib.  pi.  688/66  the  author  of  the  lex  Manilia,  for  which 
livy  made  him  deliver  a  contio  bona  (Liv.  ep.  100.)    PB£.  4,  1482,  6. 

4.  P.  Sestius,  quaestor*  691/63,  tr.  pi.  697/57,  propraetor  in  Cilicia  a.  704/50 
(Plut.  Brut.  4),  afterwards  on  Caesar^s  side.  On  the  tediousness  of  his  speech 
against  Antius  in  a  causa  civilis  see  Catullus  44,  10.  Cicero,  who  defended  him 
a.  698/56  (see  §  179, 82),  thought  little  of  his  talents  (Idnimji  Plut.  Cic.  26 ;  nihil 
umquam  Ugi  9criptum  nimudiTrepoff  Att.  7, 17,  2).    PBE.  6,  1128,  6. 
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5.  M.  Glandius  Marcellus,  cos.  708/51  (Cass.  Dio  40,  58  dXV  6  re  McCpiccXXoti 
"MdpKOi  Kal  6  'Pov<ftos  6  ^ovXirlKioi  [§  174,  2],  6  fxiv  Sid.  ri^v  rOnf  vbfuop  iivciplav^  h  ^  lib. 
T^v  TUP  \6yojp  S6vafuy  xip40r)<Ta»)^  f  709/45;  also  praised  as  an  orator  Brut.  248,  special 
prominence  being  given  to  the  fact  that  he  took  Cicero  as  his  model.  He  is 
accordingly  included  in  the  small  number  of  living  orators  who  are  there  men- 
tioned (see  §  182,  3,  1).  Cf.  besides  §  179,  41.  PRE.  4,  1520,  12.— L.Herennins 
Balbus,  a  joint  prosecutor  of  M.  Caelius  (698/56.  Cic.  pCael.  25)  and  one  of  the 
prosecutors  of  Milo  (702/52.    Ascon.  p.  85  Or.  30  K.-S.). 

6.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  quaestor  a.  693/61,  tr.  pi.  696/58,  f  702/52  ;  see  Dbu- 
MANN,  GB.  2,  199.  CWElbkrling,  de  P.  Cl.  P.,  Copenli.  1889.  IGehtile,  Clodio  e 
Cicei*one,  Milan  1876.  Cic.  pCael.  27  P.  C7oc?itt*  .  .  .  cum  infiammatus  ageret  .  .  . 
voce  maxima^  tameisi  prohaham  eiua  eloquentianij  tamen  non  pertimescebam  ]  cUiquot 
enim  in  causis  eum  videram  fntstra  litigantem.  A.  700/54  he  appeared  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Procilius  and  the  defender  of  M.  Scaurus. 

7.  M.  Favonius  (Drumakk,  GB.  3,  82.  PEE.  8,  437),  aedile  701/53,  praetor 
705/49,  t  712/42,  the  servile  imitator  of  the  younger  Cato  (§  201),  a  man  who  was 
offensive  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  orator.  Cic.  Att. 
2,  1,  9  cKCtisamt  Nasicam  (694/60)  honeste  (SHBinkes  reads  thus :  the  MSS.  have 
inhoneste)  ac  mpleste  (Malaspina  thus :  the  MSS.  rnodesU)  tamen  dixit  ita  ut  Hhodi 
vid-eretur  mclis  potiua  quam  Mcioni  operam  dedia$e^  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2  (pro  Tenediorum 
libertale  700/54  ;  see  §  202,  1).  Probably  it  is  he  who  is  also  referred  to  in  Gell. 
15,  8,  where  a  passage  against  luxury  is  given  ex  ortUione  Favorinij  veteris  oratcri$, 
non  indiserti  vtri,  delivered  by  him  cum  legem  Liciniam  de  sumptu  minuencLo  nuuU : 
this  then  would  not  be  the  lex  Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  above  §  141, 7  1. 18. 
143, 1 1. 18,  but  rather  the  lex  Licinia  Pompeia,  which  was  brought  forward  699/56 
but  subsequently  withdrawn  by  its  proposers  (Cass.  Dio.  89,  87). 

203.  T.  Lucretius  Carus  (probably  bom  6B8/96,  died  IB 
Oct.  699/56),  in  his  didactic  poem  de  rerum  natura  in  six  books 
treated  of  physics,  psychology  and  (though  briefly)  of  Epi- 
curean Ethics.  Though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  no 
happy  idea  to  embody  in  poetry  such  a  dry  and  mechanical 
doctrine,  yet  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  lord  and  master 
Epicurus,  the  noble  apostolic  inspiration  with  which  he  preaches 
the  Epicurean  creed  as  the  means  of  salvation  from  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  the  honest  zeal  with  which  he  impugns  false 
idols,  the  fervent  tone  of  deep  conviction  in  which  he  promises  to 
set  men  free  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  of  their  own  passions  and 
of  death,  and  to  bestow  on  them  truth  and  inward  peace,  all 
this  is  elevating  to  witness.  The  mental  power  and  perseverance 
evinced  in  his  struggle  with  his  hard  subject-matter  deserve 
indeed  the  greatest  admiration.  In  many  passages  the  poet's 
high  genius  breaks  through  all  the  fetters  of  his  original  design. 
As  if  for  relief  from  his  severe  abstract  reasoning,  he  often 
pauses  to  introduce,  with  happy  effect,  picturesque  illustrations 
from  nature   and   human  life.      Still  the  tone  pervading  the 
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whole  work  is  sad  and  mournful  and  in  many  passages  even 
bitter.  The  poet  makes  us  feel  the  disappointed  hopes  and  the 
painful  intellectual  struggles,  which  he  has  gone  through.  The 
style  is  unequal :  often  heavy,  cramped  and  stiff,  but  as  often 
vivid,  striking  and  trenchant,  sometimes  of  glowing  vehemence, 
sometimes  of  a  ruggedness  which  possesses  a  peculiar  attraction  ; 
in  spite  of  all  defects,  the  performance  of  a  master  of  language. 
His  mode  of  thought  and  writing  was  averse  to  his  own  time 
and  directed  to  a  better  past ;  hence  he  received  little  attention 
in  his  own  age ;  and  though  later  writers  were  greatly  influenced 
by  him,  antiquity  was  never  able  to  realise  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  this  figure  among  the  poets.  Many  peculiarities 
of  the  work  should  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  completed  and  edited  by  the  author  himself. 

1.  HiEuoNYM.  Euseb.  Ghr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1922  (thus  Amand.  and  Freh. :  ad  a. 
1923  Bern.)  «s  659/95  T,  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur^  qui  postea  amcUorio  poculo  in 
furorem  vernts^  cunyaliquot  libros  per  intervaUa  insanicie'conscripsissety  quos  postea 
Cicero  emendavit^  propria  ae  manu  interfecit  anno  aetatia  XLIIII  (therefore  703/51) 
Jerome  has  probably  in  this  case,  as  he  frequently  does,  fixed  the  date  of  birth 
too  late  by  a  year,  see  Marx  1.1.  139.  Donat.  vita  Vergil.  2  implies  a  different 
date  for  his  death :  usque  ad  virilem  (ogam  quam  XVII  (correctly  XV)  anno  natali 
9U0  (15  Oct.)  accepit  isdem  iUis  consul ibus  iterum  duobiis  quibus  erat  natus  (tliat  is 
to  say  699/55,  On.  Pompeio  II.  and  M.  Licinio  Orasso  II),  evenitque  ut  eo  ipso  die 
Lucretius  poeta  decederet^  and  this  explicit  statement  going  back  to  Suetonius 
certainly  may  be  accepted  with  confidence.  In  favour  of  this  date  may  be 
aUeged  that  Cicero's  words  on  Lucretius  in  a.  709/54  (vid.  n.  2),  relative  to  his 
edition  of  the  poem,  presuppose  the  poet's  death.  Therefore  anno  aetatis  XLIIII 
must  be  wrong :  L.  must  have  died  in  his  42nd  year.  In  the  Munich  MS.  14429 
8.  X  we  find  the  notice :  Titus  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur  sub  considibus.  anfl  xx  u. 
//  afl  VirgUium.  Attempts  at  elucidation  by  HUsener,  EhM.  22,  444 ;  28,  678 ; 
further  arguments  concerning  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  FPollk,  Phil.  25, 
499.  26, 560.  HSauppe,  quaestt.  Lucret.  Gott.  1880,  3.  JWoltjer,  JJ.  129,  134  and 
esp.  FMarx,  BhM.  43, 136. 

That  Lucretius  lost  his  reason  and  committed  suicide  in  that  state,  is 
quite  credible,  considering  the  frame  of  mind  which  appears  in  the  poem. 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  (of  TeuflEel  among  others)  that  this 
terrible  end  was  merely  invented  for  the  atheist  by  believers.  One  involuntarily 
compares  the  similar  fate  of  Tasso,  Holderlin,  Lenati,  FEaimund.  FHebbel, 
ALindner  and  others.  The  cause  assigned  for  his  malady,  the  love-philtre,  is 
about  as  preposterous  as  similar  empirical  opinions  to  account  for  diseases  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  Lucretius  wrote  aliquot  libros  per  intervcdla  insaniae, — Of  the  rest  of 
the  poet's  life  we  know  nothing,  as  Lucretius  is  quite  silent  concerning  himself. 
Of  his  contemporaries  he  only  mentions  Memmius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work  : 
1,  26  te  sociam  (Venus,  whom  the  atheist  inconsistently  invokes)  studeo  scribendis 
versibus  esse^  quos  ego  de  rerum  natura  pangere  conor  Memmiadae  nostro^  quern  tu, 
d  'a,  tempore  in  omni  omnibus  ornaium  voluisti  excdlere  rebus  (Venus  crowned  by 
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^  Cupido  is  found  on  coins  of  the  Memmii,  HSauppe,  Phil.  22,  182).  Memmius  is 
usually  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  above  §  202,  2.  From  his  mode  of 
mentioning  Memmius,  and  from  the  cognomen  Cams  which  is  otherwise  unknown 
in  the  gens  Lucretia  (it  is  altogether  doubtful  CIL.,  9, 1867),  it  is  a  probable  in- 
ference that  Lucretius  was  not  of  good  birth,  but  perhaps  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
or  an  emancipated  slave.  FMabx  in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.,  Bonn  1881,  p.  8. 
— AKamnenoikssrb,  J  J.  131,  59.  SBrandt,  J  J.  181,  601.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  school  of  Boman  poets  (Cato,  Catullus  etc.),  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  metre  (n.  5). — His  portrait  on  a  gem  (impronte 
gemm.  del  Instit.  2,  78 ;  bull.  1881,  112)  ?  engraved  as  frontispiece  in  Munro*» 
edition  :  Bernouilli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  285. 

2,  By  Cicero  Jerome  (see  n.  1 1. 4)  no  doubt  meant  the  famous  orator  and  not 
his  brother  Quintus,  nor  is  there  any  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At 
most  doubts  might  be  raised  against  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story  (see  KGneisse, 
de  w.  in  Lucr.  repetitis  46)  on  account  of  Cicero's  absolute  silence,  seeing  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  failing  of  his  to  be  silent  on  his  own  performances ;  he  never  quotes 
Lucretius.  Cicero's  opinion  on  Lucretius :  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  3  (a.  700/54)  Lucreti 
poemata  (cf.  Gbll.  l^^^j  5  in  carminihus  Lucreti  and  Yellei.  2,  86,  2)  ut  scribia  ita 
sunt :  multis  luiainibus  ingeniij  multae  iamen  artUi,  i.e.  ^  I  agree  with  your  view  that 
<even  though  the  work  as  a  whole  leaves  much  to  be  desired^  yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  genius  in  it,  and  the  art  displayed  throughout  is  very  considerable.* 
The  passage  has  been  needlessly  cumbered  with  emendations.  The  words  immedi- 
ately following  in  Cicero,  which  according  to  the  MSS.  refer  to  Sallust's  Empedo- 
clea  (192, 1),  are  made  by  many  writers,  by  alterations  in  the  text,  to  apply  to 
Lucretius :  sed  cum  {Berok  adds  ctd  umbilicumy  veneris  (Jinieris  MHebtz),  virum 
te  putaho;  si  SaUustii  Empedoclea  legeris^  hominem  non  pulaho.  On  the  whole  of  this 
passage  see  FPolle,  Phil.  25,  50L  Berok,  op.  1,  425.  Vahlen,  ind.  leot.  1881/82, 
8.  HNettleship,  Joum.  of  phiL  18,  85.  IKubik,  diss.  Yindobon.  1,  841.  At  all 
events,  Cicero's  part  was  not  very  important,  and  it  might  almost  seem  that  he  was 
half  ashamed  of  being  sponsor  to  such  a  dangerous  work.  His  action  does  not  go 
very  far  to  confirm  the  otherwise  dubious  assertion  (ap.  Plin.  ep.  8, 15, 1)  Jf.  Tullium 
mira  benignitate  poetarum  ingenia  fovisse.  It  would  be  more  just  from  Lucretius 
imitations  of  Cicero's  Aratea  (see  Munro  on  Lucr.  5,  619)  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  certain  connection  between  the  two.  See  also  Nep.  Att.  12,  4  qt^em  post  Lucretii 
CcUullique  mortem  rmdto  eleganiissimum  p^etam  nostram  tulisse  aetatem  etc  Ovid. 
am.  1,  15,  28.  trist.  2,  425.  Vitruv.  9,  8.  Yellei.  2,  86,  2  auctores  carminum  Varro- 
nem  etc  Lucretium,  Quint.  10,  1,  87.  Macer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem,  sed  non  ut 
phrctsin^  i.e.  corpus  eloquentiae^  /aciant.  eUgatdes  in  sua  quisgue  materia^  sed  alter 
humilis,  alter  (Lucr.)  difficilis,  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  76,  docti  furor  arduus  Lucreti, 
Horace  shows  his  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  in  several  passages  in  his  Satires, 
e.g.  1, 1, 18  (Lucr.  2, 104.  6,  164).  118  (Lucr.  8,  988).  1,  8, 88  (Lucr.  4, 1153).  1,  5, 101 
(Lucr.  5,  82).  1,  6,  4  (Lucr.  8, 1028).  18  (Lucr.  8,  69).  ep.  1, 16,  88  (Lucr.  2,  1005). 
c.  1,  26, 6  (Lucr.  4,  2).  Even  o.  4,  7, 15  the  bonus  Ancus  (Lucr.  8,  1025)  is  again 
found.  E.  GObel,  ZfoGt.  8,  421.  JABeisackeb,  Hor.  u.  sein  Yerh.  zu  Lucr.,  BresL 
1878.  AWeinoIbtnkb,  de  Horatio  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  Gbll.  1,  2^7  c 
non  verba  scla^  sed  versus  prope  tolas  et  locos  quoque  Lucreti  plurimos  sedatMm  esse 
Vergilium  videmus.  Cf.  §  2^-6  in  fin.  So  too  Yeboil  G.  2,  490  sqq.  may  be 
supposed  to  think  especially  of  Lucretius.  BWOhleb,  d.  Einfluss  d«  Lucr.  anf 
die  Dichter  d.  august.  Zeit.  I  (Yergil),  Greifsw.  1876.  Influence  on  Ovid,  see 
AZiboeblz,  Ovids  Yerh&ltn.  2, 12 ;  more  considerable  on  Manilius  (§  258,  5  ad  fin.). 
The  archaista  of  the  Ist  century  «f  the  Christxaa  era  preferred  Lucretius  to 
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Vergil  (Tac.  dial.  23).  JJessen,  tiber  Lucr.  nnd  sein  Verhftltnis  zu  Catiill  (c.  64) 
und  Spftteren  (esp.  Amobius),  Kiel  1872.  Cf.  §  214,  6.  On  the  uae  made  of 
Lucretius  by  the  Panegyrists  see  SBkandt,  BhM.  38,  606. — On  the  chronology  of 
the  work :  book  4  must  have  been  written  after  685/69 :  for  in  4,,^73'sqq.  is  men- 
tioned the  covering  over  of  the  theatre  with  vela,  which  first  occurred  in  that 
year ;  b.  6  after  695/59 :  for  6j^>69are  mentioned  the  carhcmua  vda  covering  the 
theatre,  which  were  only  introduced  at  that  time  (Plin.  NH.  19,  23).  Cf.  FMabx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.  13.    SBbandt,  J  J.  131,  601. 

8.  Characteristics  of  the  work.    The  deepest  veneration  for  Epicurus :  3,  3  te 
sequor^  o  Chraiae  gentis  decus    ...    (9)  tu  pater ^  es  rerum  inventor  .   .   .  tuisque  eXy 
incl4Ue,  chartia,  fioriferia  ut  apes  in  HUtibus  omnia  libant,  omnia  noa  itidem  depasci- 
mur  aurea  dicta,  aurea  perpetua  semper  dignisaima  rnta.    Sympathy  with  Empe- 
dokles :  1,^2^  nil  tamen  hoc  (£mp.)  hahuisae  (Siciliam)  viro  praedariua  in  ae    .    ,   ut 
vix  hmnana  videatur  atirpe  creatua.    Allusion  to  Ennius :  1,^,H7.    Lucretius  is  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  that  he  looks  upon  the  errors  of 
others  with  compassion  and  self-congratulation  (2,  7-18),  and  he  is  so  certain  of 
the  merit  of  his  enterprise  that  he  is  engaged  on  it  night  and  day  (1,^148.  4,^966 
sq.)  and  forgets  all  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  (1,  418  sqq.J^)  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  in  Latin  (propter  egeatatem  patrii  aer^monia  1,  ^40.  ^^.  8»  261),  in  the 
hope  of  renown  (1,  9^2),  which  he  claims  with  charming  naXvet6  primum  quod 
magnis  doceo  de  rema  et  artia  relligionum  (cf.  63  sqq.  84  sqq.  2^44,  where  mortia 
timares  are  mentioned)  animoa  nodia  exaclvere  pergo  ;  deinde  quod  obacura  de  re 
tarn  Ivcida  pango  carmina,  muaaeo  contingena  cunda  lepore  (1,  980-983) ;  and  also 
on   account  of  the  novelty  of   his   attempt   (1,  926  avia  Pieridum  peragro  loca 
nuUiua  enUe  trita  aolo  iuvatque  novos  decerpere  florea,  cf.  2,  Jj92^  sqq.),  which  should 
be  understood  only  in  reference  to  Boman  literature.    A  certain  melancholy  per- 
vades his  whole  system,  see  e.  g.  3,^870-^77  and  other  passages.    JBe  is  acker,  der 
Todesgedanke  .   .  bes.  bei  Epikur  und  Lucretius,  Treves  1862.    His  insdncts  are 
attested  by  ma]|;iy  touching  descriptions  of  scenes  of  human  life  (l,y9fe  sqq.  2, 
1168  sqq.  3,  Q07  ^q.  5,  223  sqq.)  and  of  nature  (2,  29  sqq.  144  sqq.  3^2  sqq.). 

4.  Authorities  and  system.  Chief  fund  of  information  on  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  :  Epicurea  ed.  HUseneb,  Lps.  1887.  FALanoe,  Gresch.  des  Ma- 
terialismus '  1,  99.  189.  JBBoyer,  les  arguments  du  mat^ialisme  dans  L.,  Par. 
1888.  IBbuns,  Lucrez-Studien,  Freib.  1884.  FSiemerino,  quaestt.  Lucrett., 
ILOnigsb.  1867  11.  J  Woltjeb,  Lucr.  philosophia  cum  fontibus  comparata,  Gronin- 
gen  1877.  FBockemCller,  Studd.  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epik.,  Stade  1877.  GLohmann, 
quaestt.  Lucr.  (cap.  II  de  ratione  inter  Lucr.  et  Epic),  Brunswick  1882.  PBusch, 
de  Posidonio  Lucretii  auctore  (in  b.  6),  Greifsw.  1882 ;  Lucr.  u.  die  Isonomie,  JJ. 
138,  777.  EHallier,  Lucr.  carm.  e  fragmentis  Empedoclis  adumbratum,  Jena 
1857.  ABlSTLEiN,  quid  L.  debuerit  Empedocli,  Schleusingen  1875.  JMasson,  the 
atomic  theory  of  L.,  Lond.  1884.  WHMallock,  introd.  to  Lucr.,  Loud.  1876. 
JVbitch,  Lucr.  and  the  Atomic  theory,  Glasg.  1875.  ABrieoer,  de  atomorum  Epi- 
curearum  motu  principali,  in  the  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  215.  ThBind- 
8EIL,  quaestt.  Lucr.,  Anclam  1867 ;  de  omnis  infinitate  ap.  Lucr.,  Eschwege  1870. 
WHOrschelmann,  observatt.  Lucr.  alterae.  Lips.  1877  (on  the  inane  in  Lucr.; 
also  GTeichm&lleb,  BhM.  88,  810).  CGneisse,  das  omne  bei  L.,  JJ.  121,  837. 
FHOfeb,  zur  Lehre  von  der  Sinneswahmehmimg  in  Lucr.  lY,  Stendal  1872. 
AJBeisackeh,  quaestiones  Lucr.,  Bonn  1847 ;  Epicuri  de  animorum  natura  doc- 
trina  a  Lucretio  tractata,  Cologne  1855.  MEichner,  adnott.  ad  Lucr.  .  .  .  de 
animae  natura  doctrinam,  Berl.  1884.  HHempel,  die  Ethik  des  L.,  Salzwedel  1872. 
DiBBiTSCH,  d.  Sittenlehre  des  L.,  Ostrowo  1886. 
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5.  Diction  and  metre.  FWAltenbdro,  de  usu  antiqnae  locntionis  in  Lucr., 
Gotha  1857.  CWFProll,  de  formis  antiquis  Lucr.,  Bresl.  1859.  RSchubkrt,  de 
Lucr.  verborum  formatione,  Halle  1865.  BBoutebwek,  Lucr.  quaestiones  gramm. 
et  crit.,  Halle  1861.  FWHoltze,  syntaxis  Lucr.  lineamenta,  Lps.  1868.  HKkllkb, 
de  verbb.  c.  praeposs.  compositis  ap.  L.,  Halle  1880.  EBeichenhart,  d.  subordi- 
nierenden  cans.  Conjj.  bei  L.  I,  Frankenthal  1881 ;  II  BlfbayrGW.  18,  98 ;  der  Inf. 
bei  L.,  Act.  Erlang.  4,  457.  KGneisse  (on  porro),  JJ.  123,  489.  FPolle,  de  artis 
vocabulis  (philosophical  technical  terms)  quibusdam  Lucr.,  Dresd.  1866. 
CGLStIdler,  de  sermone  Lucr.,  Jena  1869.  EKraetsch,  de  abundanti  dicendi 
genere  Lucr.,  Berl.  1881.  JVahlen,  obes.  qua^.  sermonis  Lucr.,  Berl.  VorL-Verz. 
1881  f.  CWoLFF,  de  Lucr.  vocabulis  singularibus,  Halle  1878.  FSchroeter,  die 
Condi tionals&tze  des  L.,  Jena  1874.  GKtHN,  quaestt.  Lucr.  gramm.  et  metr.,  Bresl. 
1869.  EBOcHEL,  de  re  metrica  Lucr.,  HOxter  1874.  ThBirt,  hist,  hexametri  lat, 
Bonn  1876,  20. 

6.  Incompleteness  (gaps,  repetitions,  ambiguous  constructions),  etc.  As  to  the 
extent  of  this  and  the  care  of  the  editor,  opinions  differ  (see  HPurmakn,  JJ.  67, 
658.  FPoLLB,  Phil.  25,  503),  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  itself  or  the 
greater  polish  of  the  early  books  (2-3)  when  compared  with  the  others.  FBocke- 
mOller,  Stud,  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epikur  (Stade  1877)  1, 17.  HStCrenbdbo,  de  Lucr.  libro 
primo,  acta  Lips.  2,  867.  FNeumann,  de  interpolationibus  Lucr.,  Halle  1875. 
AJ'oRBiOEB,  de  L.  carmine  a  scriptore  serioris  aetatis  pertractato,  Lps.  1824. 
AKannenoiesseb,  de  L.  versibus  transponendis,  G{)tt.  1878.  KGneibsb,  de  versibus 
in  Lucr.  carmine  repetitis,  Strassb.  1878.  GLohmanm  (n.  4)  p.  3  de  repetitionibus. 
ThTohte,  JJ.  119,  541.— On  the  Proemium  (of  b.  1)  see  JVahlen,  Berl.  SBer.  1878, 
479.    HSauppe,  quaestt.  Lucr.  1880, 11.    FSusemihl,  Greifsw.  1884 ;  Phil.  44,  745. 

7.  On  Lucretius  and  his  work  see  e.g.  LGbasbebgeb,  de  Lucr.  carmine,  Munich 
1856  (de  L.  philosophia  5-21  ;  de  arte  L.  21-41),  and  especially  CMartha,  le 
po^me  de  Lucr. ;  morale,  religion,  science.  Par.  *  1885.— Mommsen,  BG.  3  •,  594. 
AJBrieqer,  in  the  Gegenwart  8  (1875),  169.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  273. 

8.  Ancient  commentators:  Valerius  Probus  (§  300,  4).  Hiebontm.  in  Buf. 
(2,  472  Vail.),  see  §  41,  4.  Cf.  JSteup,  de  Probis  81.— In  the  Middle  ages  Lucretius 
appears  to  have  been  completely  forgotten ;  JJessen,  Phil.  30,  236.  Cf .  MHaupt, 
op.  3,  641. 

9.  All  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius  may  be  traced  back  to  the  long  lost  archetype 
(about  s.  IV-V,  without  separate  division  of  words),  of  which  in  the  9th  cent, 
there  were  still  three  copies  extant.  Of  these  we  still  possess  one,  the  Vossianua 
F.  30  s.  IX  in  Leyden  (*oblongus ' ;  facsimile  in  Chatelain  t.  56.  57),  see  EGObel, 
BhM.  15,  401.  From  the  second  copy,  very  similar  to  theoblongus,  which  Poggia 
brought  from  Germany  to  Italy,  are  descended  the  numerous  Italian  MSS.,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  greatly  interpolated  ;  lastly,  from  the  third  are  derived  the 
Vossianus  Q.  94  s.  X  (*  quadratus ')  in  Leyden  (Chatelain  t.  58)  and  the  frag- 
ments at  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  (eight  schedae  Havnienses  and  ten  Vindobo- 
nenses.  Chatelain  t.  59.  60),  see  BJFHenrichsen,  de  fragm.  Gottorpiensi  Lucr., 
Eutin  1846.  EG()bel,  BhM.  12,  449.  See  esp.  Lachmann^s  commentary  p.  8.  Also 
FPolle,  Phil.  25,  528.  517. — JWoltjer  (new  examination  of  the  Leidenses),  JJ. 
119,  769.  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  trace  back  to  a  still  earlier  arche- 
type than  that  of  Lachmann :  against  this  see  ABrieqer,  JJ.  127,  553. — One  of 
the  interpolated  Italian  MSS.  is  the  Monac.  816*  s.  XV,  once  in  the  possession  of 
PVictorius  (cod.  Victorianus) :  the  corrections  in  this  are  probably  due  to  IPon- 
tanus'  pupil,  MMarullus  (f  1500) ;  see  LSpengel,  MUnchn.  Gel.  Ajix.  83  (1851),  771. 
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WChrist,  quaest.  Lucr.,  Munich  1855.  EGObel,  quaest.  Lucr.  crit.,  Salzb.  1857 ; 
EhM.  12,  453.  De  ood.  Victor,  by  HSauppe  (GOtt.  1864)  and  BBoutebwek  (HaUe 
1865).    MuHRo's  ed.  p.  7.  27.    FPolle,  PhU.  25,  518. 

10.  On  the  basis  of  these  MSS.  the  text  of  Lucretius  was  first  restored  by 
Lachmann  in  his  epoch-making  revision,  which  however  presumed  too  much  on 
corruption  in  the  text  and  accordingly  went  much  too  far  in  the  way  of  emenda- 
tion :  Lucretii  de  rerum  natura  libri  sex.  CLachmanvus  recensuit  et  emendavit, 
Berol.  1850  (^  1871):  also  CLachmaitni  in  L.  libros  commentarius,  Berol.  1850 
(*  1882 ;  index  copiosus  to  the  commentary  by  FHardeb,  Berl.  1882). — Numerous 
critical  contributions:  JMabkland,  Hermath.  7,  158.  HPurmann  (Bresl.  181G. 
Naumb.  1849.  Lauban  1858,  1860.  Cottbus  1867.  Phil.  8,  66.  7,  788.  JJ.  115, 
278),  JSiEBELis  (Lps.  1844),  HLotze  (Phil.  7,  696),  WChbist  (Munich  1855), 
JJessen  (GOtt.  1868,  p.  10-40),  EGObel  (Bonn  1854),  JNMadvio  (op.  1,  805.  adv. 
crit.  2,  22),  JBernats  (BhM.  5,  588;  8,  159),  ThBebok,  op.  1,  423  sqq.,  FSusemihl 
and  ABrieoeb  (PhU.  14,  550.  23,  455.  623.  24,  422.  25,  67.  27,  28.  29,  417.  82,  478. 
88,  431.  4-1,  61),  LMOller  (ib.  15, 157),  ThBindseil  (de  L.  libr.  I  et  II  qui  sunt  de 
atomis ;  Halle  1865,  on  1, 951-1118,  Berl.  1870),  FPollb  (Phil.  25, 269),  FBockemOlleh 
(Lucretiana,  Stade  1868),  JLUssing,  Tidskrift  f.Filol.  b.  7  (Ck>penh.  1868),  PLanqen 
(PhiL  84,  28),  WHOrschelmann  (obss.  critt.  in  Lucr.  libr.  II,  act.  Lps.  5,  1,  see 
above  n.  4 ;  cf.  ABrieoer,  JJ.  Ill,  609),  ThTohte,  JJ.  117,  123,  JWoltjer,  JJ.  119, 
769  (also  ABrieoer,  JJ.  127,  558).  125,  471.  GMFrancksm,  JJ.  121,  765.  SBrahdt, 
ib.  771.  AKannenqibsser,  JJ.  125,  888 ;  Phil.  48,  586.  JPPostgate,  Joum.  of 
philoL  16, 124.— Cf.  the  notices  by  FPolle,  Pha  25, 484.  26,  290.  524.  ABrieoer, 
JB.  1873, 1097.    1876  2,159.    1877  2,62.    1879  2,186.    18812,148.    1884  2,171. 

11.  Editions  (cf.  Munro  1,  p.  8-28).  Aldina  1  (1500)  cura  HAvancii  ;  cum 
comm.  IBPii,  Bonon.  1511.  luntina  (cura  PGamdidi),  Flor.  1512.  Cum  oomm. 
DLambini,  Par.  1564.  1570.  Francof.  1588  and  later.  Cum  coUectan.  OGifanii, 
Antv.  1566  and  later.  Cum  notis  ThCrebch,  Oxon.  1695  and  later.  Cum  notis 
yarr.  ed.  SHavercamp,  Leid.  1725  U.  Ed.  CWakefibld,  Lond.  1796  III,  Glasg. 
1818  rV  (cf.  Madvio,  op.  1,  806).  Ed.  HCAEichstaedt,  Vol.  I  (Prolegg.,  Text, 
Index)  Lps.  1801.  Ed.  AForbiqeb,  Lps.  1828.  Principal  edition :  Bee.  et  emend. 
CLachmann,  cum  oommentario,  Berl.  1850.  11  (see  n.  10).  Ed.  JBernats,  Lpe. 
1^2.  With  notes  and  a  translation  by  HAJMunro,  Cambr.  *  1886  III  (together 
with  an  ed.  of  the  text).  Edited  and  explained  by  FBockemOller,  Stade  1878.  74 
n  (and  Studien  zu  L.  und  Epikur,  Stade  1877  and  other  works).  Commentary 
on  b.  1  by  JBernats  in  collected  treatises  (BerL  1855)  2,  1. — ^With  intrud.  and 
notes  to  L  L  III.  Y  by  FKelset,  Boston  1884.  B.  5  av.  comment,  crit.  et  explic. 
par  EBenoist  et  Lantoine,  Par.  1884.    Bks  1-8,  WLee,  Lond.  1884. 

12.  Translations  (German)  by  CLvKnebel  (Lpz.  1821  and  1881),  WBinder 
(Stuttgart  1868  sq.),  MSeydel  (Munich  1881). 

204.  The  younger  generation,  whose  prime  falls  into  the 
stormy  time  of  the  Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
and  who  were  obUged  to  share  these  broils,  derived  therefrom  a 
passionate  and  excited  character  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature. 
Imbued  with  the  results  of  the  earUer  mental  culture  and  with 
Greek  refinement,  conscious  moreover  of  their  own  power,  these 
men  courageously  tried  new  paths  and  even  endeavoured  to  equal 
the  O-reeks  themselves  in  literature.     Sallust  in  history,  and 
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Catullus  in  poetry,  show  how  successful  these  attempts  were,  both 
being  men  of  much  the  same  age  and  only  the  most  prominent 
of  a  considerable  number:  in  poetry,  Varro  Atacinus,  and  Licinius 
Calvus,  the  latter  nearly  equalling  Catullus ;  in  another  branch 
we  should  mention  the  Syrian  Publilius ;  in  prose,  M.  and  D. 
Brutus,  Caelius  Eufus,  Comificius,  Curio,  Fumius,  and  many 
others.  Even  a  lady,  Hortensia,  appears  among  the  orators,  and 
other  ladies,  like  Catullus'  Lesbia,  wrote  poems.  All  these  writers 
and  orators  tend  towards  a  common  standard,  which  was  the 
chief  literary  characteristic  of  their  generation,  viz.  naturalness, 
simplicity  and  plainness,  though  sometimes  they  pursued  it  so 
intentionally  as  to  become  artificial  by  the  excess  of  it.  In 
poetry,  they  imitated  the  Alexandrine  poets,  sometimes  even  in 
the  subject-matter.  Epic  poems  on  mythological  subjects  were 
written  by  Valerius  Cato  (Diana),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pel^i), 
Calvus  (lo),  Cinna  (Zmyma),  Cornificius  (Glaucus),  Caecilius 
(Cybele) ;  epithalamia  and  hymenaeal  poems  by  Catullus,  Calvus 

I  and  Ticidas.     It  was  in  equal  harmony  with  Alexandrine  poetry 

'  and  with  the  loose  manners  of  the  time  and  these  circles,  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  poets  should  write  erotic  poetry.  In 
politics,  however,  they  were  divided,  and  political  motives  were 
strong  everywhere.  As  this  stirring  time  produced  an  entire 
literature  of  its  own,  so  poetry  followed  the  men  and  the  move- 
ments  of  the  day  with  its  productions ;  historical  composition 
betrayed  the  influence  of  poUtics  from  beginning  to  end,  and 

'  oratoiy  even  then  began  to  suffer  in  consequence  by  being  stinted 

j  in  its  range  of  subjects, 

/  '.  \  ,  >  :        1.  Epigrams  on  contemporaneons  events  see  §  8;lf'^.    Iambics  §  88,  2.    Tro- 

Sc(f      chaics  e.g.  on  the  death  of  Crassus :  §  11, 2  ad  fin.  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  a;^(a.  698/56) 

cum  omnia  mal^icta,  versus  denique  obscenissiirU  in  Clodium  et  Clitdiam  dicermUur, 

Anonymous  epigrams  in  praise  of  Caesar  and  esp.  his  expedition  to  Britain  from 

the  cod.  Voss.  86  AL.  41&-426.  PLM.  4,  59-71. 

2.  To  this  generation  belongs  (in  addition  to  Bibacnlns  §  192,  4)  Maecins. 
Pompey  intrusted  to  him,  a.  699/55,  the  selection  of  the  plays  to  be  performed  at 
frj  1  the  dedication  of  his  theatre.  Cic.  f am.  7,  Xr  -1  nobis  erant  ea  perpetienda  quat  Sp. 
Maecius  probavisset  (here  the  Med.  reads :  quae  s.  p.  [so  according  to  Baitkr,  but  sp, 
according  to  Momhsbn,  Herm.  15,  114]  maecius  i.e.  Sp.  Maecius,  as  in  the  Schol. 
Cruq.  p.  785^  we  read  Spurius  Melius  Tarpa ;  the  reading  quae  scilicet  P.  Maecius 
in  PViCTORius,  and  HJordan,  Herm.  8^  89  is  wrong).  Hor.  sat.  1,  .IXV^^mentions 
Tarpa  as  holding  an  official  appointment  (perhaps  that  of  magister  coUegii)  at 
:  public  readings  of  the  poets  in  the  collegium  poetariiim  {%^Aft,  184,  2).  On  this 
cf.  PoRPH.  nam  hi  fere  qui  scenae  scribebant  ad  Tarpam  (previously  referred  to  as 
Maecius  Tarpa)  velut  eniendatorem  ea  adferebant.    Cf.  Verhandl.  d.  Heidelb.  PhiloL- 
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Vers.  168.   NiPPEBDETf  op.  508.     We  must  not  assign  an  earlier  date  to  Maecius, 

since  he  is  mentioned  in  Hor.  AP.^^87  as  still  living,  and  the  young  Piso  (§  239, 7)  is      Z:,^'  ^ 

for  his  future  poems  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Maecius  {Mcteci  ittdicis).   He  may  ^-y*^ 

have  been  bom  about  665/89-670/84.    In  Donatus'  appendix  to  Suetonius'  vita  Ter. 

p.  25  K.  duot  Terentioa  poeUta  fuisse  acribit  Mctecius^  the  same  Tarpa  is  probably 

intended. 

206.  a  Sallnstins  Crispus  of  Amitemum  (a.  668/86-720/34) 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  eventfiil  life  after  Caesar's  death 
to  historical  composition.  At  first  he  wrote  a  monograph  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (bellum  Catilinae),  more  from  literary 
sources  than  the  original  documents,  but  with  a  manifest  attempt 
at  impartiality.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  respect  of  the  facts  and  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events,  aiming  chiefly  at  exploring  their  inner  sequence, 
the  tone  of  the  age  and  the  motives  of  the  leading  men,  which 
are  neatly  and  epigrammatically  presented  in  high-strained, 
peculiar  and  sometimes  conceited  phraseology.  His  Jugurtha 
exhibits  the  same  general  merits  and  defects,  but  is  more  evenly 
planned,  more  'poUshed  in  style  and  founded  on  more  careful 
research.  It  contains  an  objective  description  of  the  Eoman 
oligarchy  in  its  deepest  degeneracy.  The  story  is  graphically 
developed  and  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
because  of  the  calmer  and  cooler  spirit  which  the  historian  here 
assumes.  His  last  work,  and  the  largest  and  most  mature,  con- 
sisted of  five  books  of  Historiae,  commencing  with  the  year  of 
Sulla's  death  (676)  and  carried  down  to  687,  though  they  were  7^  "^J 
perhaps  never  completed.  This  work  was  planned  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  smaller  treatises,  but  the  only  remains  of  it  are 
four  speeches,  two  letters  and  fragments  (considerably  increased 
of  late).  Two  letters  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  republica  and  the 
invectiva  Sallusti  in  Ciceronem  (to  which  there  is  also  Ciceronis 
in  Sallustium  responsio)  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Sallust. 

1.  The  spelling  Sallustiua  has  the  best  authorities  in  its  favour  and  is  in 
accordance  with  etymology. — Hieronym.  on  Euseb.  chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1930=667/87 
(in  cod.  Freher.  ad  1931=768/86)  SaUtutitu  Crispus  scriptor  historicus  in  Sahinis 
Amitemi  nasciiur;   and   ad   1981  "718/36)  Scdlustius  diem   obiit  qtutdriennio  ante 
actiacum  bdlum.   Chron.  pasch.  1  p.  347  Dind.  (perhaps  after  Phlegon's  ^OXvfirioi'TKaif 
Bbiffebscheid  Suet.  381)  :     .     .     .     OirdTtov  'M.aplov  r6  ^  Kal  Klpya  rb  ^'  (668/86)  Za- 
Xot^OTiof  iy€tnr/f$rj  KoK&jfdais  dKTdtPplais,  and  p.  359,  {/r.  Kevirtaplyov  Kal  ZajS^voi;  (a.  715/39) 
ZaXo6<mot  dHBoMe  rp6  Tpiujv  IBiSv  fiatuv  (13  May).    Gell.  IZr^^,  Varro  .  .  .  in  libra       Ut 
quern  scripsit '  Pius  aut  de  ptMce''  C.  Sallustium  scriptorem  seriae  illius  et  severae  orationis^   . 
in  cuius  historia  notiones  censorias  fieri  atque  exerceri  videmus^  in  adulterio  depre-  i 
hentum  ah  Atmio  MiUme  loris  bene  caesum  dicit  (after  Sallust^s  death,  Varro  f  727/27) 
et  cum  dedissH  pecuniam  dimissum.    Cf.  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  2,  41.    See  v.  Aen.  6,  612. 
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Cic.  in  Sail,  invectiv.  14.— Trib.  pi.  702/52.  Was  he  leg.  pro  quaest.  in  Syna 
704/50?  MoMMSEN,  Herm.  1,  171.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the  censors 
704/50  (Cic.  in  Sail,  invectiv.  16.  Dio  40, 63) ;  reinstated  705/49  by  Caesar,  through 
his  reappointment  to  the  quaestura  (Cic.  in  Sail,  17  ;  cf .  21).  706/48  he  commanded 
a  legion  in  Illyria  (Obos.  6,  15,  8).  707/47  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Caesar  with  the 
6  insurgent  legions  in  Campania  ( App.  b.  c.  2,J>2.  Dio  42,  52,  1).  708/46  praetor 
(b.  afr.  8. 34)  and  proconsul  in  Africa ;  bell.  afr.  97.  In  this  position  he  enriched 
himself  by  exactions ;  see  Cic.  in  Sail.  19.  Dio  43,  9.  He  was  the  possessor  of  the 
horti  Sallustiani.  Tac.  aim.  8,  30  Crispum  equestri  ortum  loco  C.  Sallu8tiiu,  rerum 
Horn.  florerUisamua  auctor^  aororia  nepotem  in  nomen  cidacivit  etc.  (cf .  Hor.  carm.  2,  2. 
sat.  1,  2,  48) — Portraits?    Bebnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  200. 

2.  Sall.  Cat.  4  ubi  animus  ex  multia  miaeriis  atque  periculia  requievit  et  mihi  rdi- 
quam  aeUUem  a  re  puUica  proctd  hahendam  decrevi    .     .    .    statui  rea  gesieu  popuH 

a.  carptim  ut  qutieque  memoria  digna  videbantur  peracribere  .  .  .  igitur  de 
CcUilinae  coniureUione  quam  veriaaume  potero  pauda  abaolvam.    The  work  is  called 

/J  ^  helium  Catilinae  in  Quint.  8,  8,  9  and  in  the  subscription  of  the  Paris.  Sorb.  500 

(see  n.  8),  cf.  also  the  passage  in  Suidas  n.  7  ;  it  is  called  b,  CatUinarium  or  rather 

b.  Catulinarium  (on  this  see  EWOlfflin,  Arch,  f .  lat.  Lexicogr.  1, 277)  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  Paris.  Sorb. ;  composed  after  Caesar's  death  (53.  54),  published 
about  712/42.  Many  historical  and  chronological  inaccuracies  in  it  have  been 
pointed  out.  Cicero  is  treated  with  much  tact,  in  that  he  is  neither  overpraised 
nor  blamed ;  but  the  writer's  personal  partiality  for  Caesar  appears  in  some 
places.  General  introductions,  digressions  and  speeches ;  following  the  example 
of  Greek  writers  (C  SaUuatiua  in  bdlo  iugurthino  et  Catilinae  nihil  ad  hiatoriam 
pertinentibua  principiia  oraua  eat  Quint.  3^-8,  9).,.  BDietsch,  quo  tempore  quoque 
consilio  Sallustius  Catilinam  scripserit,  Grimma  1856.  WIhne,  Wttrzb.  PhiloL- 
Vers.  (Lpz.  1869)  105.  HDOei,  de  Cat.  Sail,  fontt.  ao  fide,  Berne  1872 ;  JJ.  118,  Kl. 
CJoHN,  Entstehungsgesch.  der  Catil.  Verschw.,  JJ.  Suppl.  B.  8,  701 ;  BhM.  31,  401, 
CBuRRScH  in  the  comm.  Bibbeckianae  219.  JBesskr,  de  Catil.  coniur.,  Lps.  1881. 
ELanq,  d.  Strafverfahren  gegen  d.  Catilinarier  und  Caesars  und  Catots  darauf 
bezttgliche  Beden  bei  Sail.,  SchOnthal  1884.    See  also  §  179,  20, 1. 

Editions  by  FKbitz,  ed.  illustr.,  Lpe.  1828.  BDibtbch,  Lpz.  1864.  JHSchmalz, 
Gotha>  1886.  PThomas,  Brussels  1884.  AMCook,  Lond.  1884.  BDTubneb,  Lond. 
1887. — AEussneb,  Lpz.  1887.— Translated  by  CHolzeb,  Stuttgart  1868.  Criticism 
and  explanation:  CWNauck  (the  preface),  K{)nigsb.  i/d.  NM.  1860.  JKvicala, 
ZfoG.  14,  579.  AEussNEB,  BhM.  27,  498.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  818.  Nippkbdey,  op.  452 
and  others. 

3.  lug.  5  bellum  acripturua  aum  quod  P,  R,  cum  lugurtha  geaait^  primum  quia 
magnum  et  atrox  variaque  victoria  fuit^  dehinc  quia  tunc  primum  auperbiae  nobiliiatia 
obviamitum  eat,    Bellum  iugurthinum  {thus  in  the  superscription  of  the  Paris. 

I  Sorb.,  ap.  Quint.  3,  8,  9),  probably  chiefly  following  the  memoirs  of  Sulla,  Scaurus 
'ff  Cj  '  and  Butilius,  making  use  of  Sisenna  (lug.^3^-2)  and  of  other  authorities  (ib.  17,  7 
ex  libria  Punicia  qui  regia  Hiempaalia  diceSantur  nobia  interpreteUum  eat)^  but  the  work 
is  not  very  reliable  in  its  geography  and  ethnography.  The  political  point  of 
view  (ib.  5,  1)  predominates,  but  does  not  lead  ^he  writer  into  partiality.  The 
speeches  of  Memmius  (c."  81)  and  Marius  (pr  85)  ar4^excellent  portraitures  of  poli- 
tical situations.  The  work  concludes  with  a  significant  glance  at  Marius. /„^e 
plan  (introduction,  digressions  and  speeches)  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  in^e 
Catiline;  phrases  are  frequently  repeated  from  the  Catiline  and  from  the  Jugurtha 
itself ;  but  the  single  parts  are  in  better  proportion  to  each  other.  WIhme,  ZfGW. 
34,  47.    HWibz,  d.  stoifi.  und  zeitL  Gliederung  des  lug.,  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Ziir. 
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Kantonsschnle  z.  Philol.-Vers.  in  Zurich  1887, 1. — Editions  by  ChGHerzoo,  Lpz. 
1840.  OEicHEBT,  Bresl.  1867.  PThomas,  Brussels  1877.  JHSchmalz,  Gotha  «  1886. 
WPBrooke,  Lond.  1885. — BDibtsch,  obss.  criticae  in  lug.  partem  extremam, 
Grimma  1845.  Widmann,  de  Memmii  oratione,  Biaubeuren  1857.  Mommsen,  Hemi. 
1,  427 ;  on  the  chronology  of  the  war  see  the  same  author,  RG.  2*,  146.  155.  On 
the  other  side  HFPelham,  Joum.  of  philol.  7  (1877),  91.— Translated  (in  German) 
by  CHoLZER,  Stuttg.  1868,  Editions  of  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  by  GLono 
(with  the  chief  fragments  of  the  Histories,  by  JGFrazer)  Lond.'  1890.  CMerivale, 
Lond."  1858.  WWCapks,  Oxf.  1884.  Translation,  with  notes,  by  AWPollard, 
Lond.  1^2. 

4.  The  Historiae  were,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  a  continuation  of 
Sisenna^s  work.  The  history  of  Sulla  was  purposely  omitted  (lug.  9p,  2)./It  extended 
bis  senos  per  annoa  (Auson.  op.  13,  2,  61).    That  it  opened  with  a.  676/78  is  quite 
certain  (the  first  words  were  lies  populi  rom,  M,  Lepido  Q,  Catido  coss,  ac  deinde 
militiae  et  domi  gestas  composui;  cf.  also  Auson.  1.1.),  nor  does  anything  in  the 
fragments  lead  us  beyond  a.  i^fH/iyl,    Here  too  the  author  aimed  at  historical 
impartiality  ;  see  §  206,  2.    For  rhetorical  purposes,  perhaps  in  the  2nd  century    /  >/ 
after  Chr.,  a  collection  was  prepared  of  all  the  Sallustian  speeches  (15)  and  letters 
(6)  arranged  according  to  their  order  of  succession  in  the  Bella  and  Historiae 
(HJoRDAN,  Herm.  6,  74)  :  in  this  are  preserved  4  speeches  (Lepidi,  Philippi,  Cottae, 
Macri)  and  2  letters  (Cn.  Pompei,  Mithridatis)  from  the  Historiae.    This  collection 
is  extant  in  a  complete  form  in  Vatican.  8864  s.  X.  (facsim.  in  Chatelain  t.  54,  2), 
where  is   the  observation :  CL  Crispi  ScUlusti  orcUicnes  excerptcte  de  hdlja  explicit 
fdiciier,   C,  Crispi  Sallustioraliones  excerplaede  historiis  incipitfelic iter,    JCOrelli, 
hist.  crit.  eclogarum  ex  Sail,  hist.,  ZOr.  1838.    EWOlpflin,  Phil.  17, 154  and  esp. 
HJoRDAN,  BhM.  18,  584.    There  are  also  extant  considerable  fragments  of  b.  2  and 
8,  preserved  by  means  of  portions  of  a  MS.  of  s.  IV/V,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
Berlin,  Bome  and  especially  at  Orleans,  and  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  hist,  by 
the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  speech  of  Gotta  and  the  close  of  Pompey^s 
letter  (see  above  1.  11)  recur  -in  them ;   the  fragmentum  Berolinense  (found  at 
Toledo,  first  published  by  GHPertz,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1847,  Berl.  1848,  first  recog- 
nised as  a  fragment  of  Saliust  by  KLBoth,  BhM.  8,  438) ;  the  fragmenta  Yaticana 
Beg.  1283  (facsimile  in  Zanoem.-Wattenbach^s  Exempla  t.  7  and  in  Chatelain  t. 
51 ;  cf.  HJoRDAN,  de  vaticanis  Sail.  hist.  1.  Ill  reliquiis,  Herm.  5,  896.    14,  684. 
EHauler,  Wien.  Stud.  10,  186) ;  the  fragmenta  Aurelianensia  (cod.  196  M)  dis- 
covered and  deciphered  by  EHauler  1886 ;  cf.  the  same  author  Wien.  Stud.  8,  315 ; 
Bev.  de  philol.  40, 113;  Wiener  SBer.  1886,  615  and  his  edition  of  all  the  Orleans 
fragments  in  the  Wien.  Stud.  9,  25 :  the  whole  is  also  found  in  Jordan^s  ed.*  1887 
p.  127.    These  fragments  refer  to  the  years  679/75-681/78.— The  Historiae  were 
made  use  of  by  Livy  and  others,  by  Plutarch  and  Cassius  Dio,  and  especially 
by  Julius  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8).    More  recent  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Hist,  by  FKbitz  (disposita  suisque  comm.  iUustrata,  Lps.  1858;  and  newly 
arranged  and  explained,  Erfurt  1856),  again  in  Dietsoh^s  ed.  v.  1859  Vol.  2  (n.  9 ; 
additions  in  the  BhM.  18,  478.  19,  147).    For  the  speeches,  letters  and  fragments 
independently  preserved  (vid.  supr.)  see  especially  HJurdan^s  Saliust.'  1887,  111. 
Cf .  HJoRDAN,  de  Sail.  hist,  libri  II  reliquiis,  KOnigsb.  1887.— Sail,  oratt.  et  epistt. 
ex  hist.  ed.  JGOrelli,  Zdr.  1831  (and  frequently).    GLinker,  Sail.  hist,  prooemium 
.    .    .    restituere  tentavit,  Marb.  1850.    JCSchlimmer,  hist,  rerum.  gest.  in  hist. 
Sail,  libris,  Utr.  1860.    Cf .  BKlotz  in  Jahn's  Arch.  15,  862.— CriticLsm :  Madvio, 
adv.  2,  298.    LLanoe,  de  Philippi  orationis  ap.  Sail,  loco,  Lps.  1879.  On  an  hitherto 
unknown  old  copy  of  the  oratt.  and  epistt.  see  LLanue,  Leipz.  Stud.  2,  290. 
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5.  The  same  Vaticanus  8864  (n.  4  1. 12)  has  preserved  an  oration  and  an 
epistle  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  re  publica,  both  no  doubt  of  the  Imperial  period  and 
the  productions  of  rhetorical  schools,  both  unreal  and  obviously  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Sallust^s  diction,  with  exaggerated  archaic  spelling.  The  epistle  is  very 
prolix  and  partly  contains  the  same  propositions  as  the  oration,  but  has  no  further 
connection  with  it.  They  seem  to  be  treatises  on  the  same  theme,  from  different 
points  of  view,  but  (to  judge  from  the  similarity  of  their  arrangement,  spirit, 
language  and  many  phrases)  certainly  of  the  same  age,  if  not  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli  and  Jordan ;  the  latter  places  him  in  the  time 
between  the  Flavii  and  Antonini,  while  Orelli  fixes  on  the  age  of  Fronto  and  sup- 
poses Fronto  to  be  the  author  of  the  collection  of  the  orations  and  letters  of  Sallust. 
Cf .  Teuffel,  Tttbinger  Doctorenverzeichn.  v.  1868,  p.  13,  H Jordan,  de  suasoriis  ad 
Caes.  senem  de  rep.  inscriptis^  Berl.  1868.  OHartuno,  de  Sail,  epistolis  ad  Caes. 
senejn,  Halle  1874.  CSpandau,  eine  Salluststudie,  Baireuth  1869  asserts  the  Sal- 
lustian  origin  of  both  works ;  that  of  the  epistle  is  affirmed  equally  unconvincingly 
by  LHellwig,  de  genuina  Sail,  ad  Caes.  epistula  cum  incerti  alicuius  suasoria 
iuncta,  Lps.  1878.  See  against  this  FYooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1,841,  KSchehkl, 
ZfoG.  22,  668.    The  best  text  in  Jordan's  Sallust » 1887, 141. 

6.  The  reciprocal  invectivae  (this  title  and  that  of  controversiae  are  tradi- 
tional ;  suasoriae  would  be  more  correct.  LGdrlitt,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  597)  of  Sallust 
and  of  Cicero  were  composed  for  each  other,  and  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
rhetorician,  who  for  the  adornment  of  these  wordy  orations  borrowed  many  details 
from  the  political  ribaldry  of  the  period  immediately  following  Cicero's  and 
Sallust's  death.  The  analogies  between  the  invect.  in  Tull.  and  Dio  46, 1  sqq.  and 
the  invect.  in  Tull.  5  with  epist.  ad  Caesar,  senem  de  rep.  9,  2  are  probably  due  to 
the  employment  of  the  same  authorities.  The  invectiva  in  Tullium  i^  unsuspect- 
ingly quoted  as  Sallustian  by  Quintilian  (4, 1,  68;  9,  8,  89*  and  11, 1,^).  Subse- 
quently also  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  the  latter  on  Aen.  6,  628).  The  invectiva 
in  Sallustium  (20)  by  Diomed.  GL.  1,  887  de  perfecto  (cf.  comedor)  ambigitur  apud 
veteres,  comeitua  an  comeaua  et  comesurus,  aed  f  Didiua  (so  the  MSS. :  IStUius  Jordan, 
Epidiua  GLinker  ;  see  §  211,  4)  aii  de  Sallustio  ^  comeato  pcUrimcnioJ  Cf .  Corradi, 
quaestura  85,  ChGHerzoo  (Programme  v.  Gera  1834  sqq.),  Teuffel  1.1.  (1868) 
14,  HJoRDAN,  Herm.  11,  805,  FVogel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1,  825.  Extant  in  early 
MSS.  in  WolfenbUttel  (Gud.  885  s.  X),  London  (HarL  2716  s.  IX/X;  2682  s.  XI ; 
8869  s.  XU)  and  Munich  (19472  s.  XI,  4611  s.  XII).  On  an  Admont.  MS.  s.  XII 
MPetscuenio,  ZfoG.  84, 1.  Bevisions  of  the  text  by  GBaiter  in  Orelli's  Cic.  2^, 
1421 ;  Baiter-Kayser's  Cic.  11,  147  (in  CFWMCller's  Cic.  4,  3,  815)  and  esp.  in 
HJoRDAN^s  SaUust  (»1887)  155. 

7.  Old  commentators.  Aemilius  Asper  (Ltd.  de  magistr*  8,  8  AlfiDuos  iv  r^ 
vTTOfiMi/lfjLaTi  Tuy  I^aXkovarlov  laropiQy,  Charis.  GL.  I,  216,  28  Aaper  commentario 
Salluatii  ffialoriarum  i).  Suidas  v.  Zi/v^^tof  :  Ztfvd^iot  ffo^nrriis  Totdei/^-at  hrl  'ASfiuu^O 
Kaiaapos  fypa^e  .  .  .  firrd^fxiffuf  iWrfvuctat  rOv  'laropiQy  ^aXowrrlw  rod  /idi/uukou 
laropucoG  rG»  xaXovfiivufy  a^oO  BeXwv  (Bella).  An  anonymous  commentator  on  the 
Catiline  is  mentioned  by  Surinoar,  hist,  schol.  1,  254.  Besides  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  (see  n.  4)  there  was  perhaps  (AvGutschmid)  a  collection  of  the  geo- 
graphical sections  of  Sallust.  Cf.  KMCllxnhoff,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde  1, 75. 
—Praise  of  the  Sallustian  topographical  descriptions  in  Licinianus  below  §  206, 
4  ad  fin.  and  Avien.  ora  marit.  86  iticliiam  deacriptionem  qua  locorum  formulan 
imaginemque    .    .    .    petene  in  cbluttta  dedit  Upore  linguae, 

8.  Manuscripts.    On  the  transmission  of  the  speeches  and  letters  contained 
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in  the  Historiae  see  n.  4.— The  MSS.  of  the  Bella  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
older  gives  a  better  text,  but  has  a  gap  in  lug.  103, 2  to  112, 3.  Its  best  representa- 
tives are  first  Paris.  16024  (Sorb.  500)  s.  X  (Chatblain  t.  52,  2),  next  Paris. 
16025  (Sorb.  1576)  s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  52,  2) ;  to  this  class  belong  e.g.  Gruter's  lost 
Nazarianus,  and  the  Leid.  Voss.  73  s.  XI,  which,  though  decidedly  corresponding 
with  the  first  class,  yet  contains  the  missing  chapters,  at  first  hand,  in  the  right 
place.  The  later  class  of  MSS.  (which  have  been  greatly  interpolated)  fill  up  the 
large  g^p  in  the  lug.  and  contain  besides  much  genuine  matter  (Cat.  6,  2.  lug. 
21,  4.  44,  5)  which  is  omitted  from  the  first  class  :  the  best  representative  of  this 
class  is  Monac.  14477  s.  XI.  The  text  of  the  speeches  and  letters  in  Vatic.  3864 
(see  n.  4)  is  often  arbitrarily  altered.  For  the  differing  theories  as  to  the  relation  of 
these  two  classes  to  each  other,  see  KLBoth  (BhM.  9, 129, 630),  BDietsch  in  his  ed. 
of  1859,  and  EWOlfflin  (Phil.  17,  519,  and  against  him  EBrentano,  de  C.  Sallustii 
Crispi  codd.  recensendis,  Frankf.  1864  p.  2  sqq.),  H.  Jordan  (on  Vat.  3864,  in  the 
Herm.  1,  231 ;  on  the  cod.  Nazarianus,  ib.  p.  240;  cf.  3,  460.  11,  330),  HWirz,  de 
fide  et  auctorit  cod.  Sail.  Paris.  1576,  Aarau  1867 ;  Phil.  Anz.  7,  151 ;  ZfGW.  31, 
272.  KNipPEROET,  op.  540.  MHsrtz,  JJ.  95,  318.  AWeinhold,  quaestt.  Sail.' 
maxime  ad  libr.  Vat.  3864  spectantes,  in  the  Acta  Lips.  1,  183.  FChThDieck,  de 
ratione  quae  inter  Sail.  cod.  Vat.  3864  et  Paris.  500  intercedat,  Halle  1872.  GBOse, 
de  fide  et  auctoritate  cod.  SaU.  Vat.  3864,  Qdtt,  1874.  OAmhalt,  quae  ratio  in 
libris  recensendis  Sail,  recte  adhibeatur,  Jen.  1876.  AEubsner,  Phil.  25, 343  and  in 
Wttrzb.  Festgruss  (1868)  15a  184 ;  JB.  1877  2,  156.  LKuhlmann,  de  Sail.  cod.  Par. 
500,  Oldenb.  1881 ;  quaestt.  Sail,  crit.,  Oldenb.  1887.  ANitschner,  de  locis  Sail,  qui 
ap.  scriptt.  et  grammaticos  vett.  leguntur,  Gott.  1884.  On  a  worthless  Bostock 
MS.  OClai»on,  J  J.  Suppl.  7,  243  (previously  collated  in  Classical  journ.  19  [1791], 
144) ;  on  a  worthless  Bostock  fragment  of  the  lug.  Phil.  39, 363 ;  on  other  fragments 
at  MontpeUier  and  Paris.  10195  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  53)  MBonnet,  Herm.  14,  157. 

9.  Editions  e.g.  B&le  1538  (by  Glareanus).  Ed.  LCarrio,  Antv.  1573,  1580. 
JGruter,  Frankf.  1607.  JWasse,  Cantabr.  1710.  E  rec.  et  c.  notis  GCortii,  Lps, 
1724  (a  reprint  Lps.  1825  sqq.).  Bee  et  cum  notis  varr.  ed.  SHavercahp,  the  Hague 
1742  n  (a  reprint  by  CHFrotscher^  Lps.  1828  III).  FDGerlach  (recogn.,  varr. 
lectt.,  commentarioe  et  indd.  adiecit,  Bas.  1823 — 41  HI ;  denuo  rec.  atque  ed.,  Bas. 
1832 ;  rec.,  adnot.  crit.,  indicibus  hist,  et  gramm.  instruxit ;  ace.  historicorum  vett. 
roman.  fragm.  a  CLBoth  collecta,  Bas.  1852  II;  the  revised  text,  introductory 
treatise,  and  selected  readings,  Stuttg.  1870),  FKritz  (ad  fid.  codd.  rec.  c.  comm., 
Lps.  1828.  1834  f.  H  with  an  ind.,  and  the  fragmenta  1853 ;  recogn.  et  succincta 
annot.  illustr.,  Lps.  1856),.EWFabri  (with  notes,  Ntimb.'  1845),  JOOrelli  (ZOr. 
1840  and  1853),  BDietsch  (Lps.  1843-1846 ;  large  critical  edition,  Lps.  1859  U ;  with 
German  notes,  I.  Lpz.  1864)  BJacobs  (Berll»  1886  by  HWirz). 

Texts  by  GLinker  (Vienna  1855),  AEuhsner  (Biblioth.  Teub.,  1887).  ASchein- 
OLER,  Prague  1883.  IPrammer,  Vienna  1886  (likewise  sallust.  Miszellen,  Vienna  1887) 
and  especially  HJordan  (with  a  trustworthy  critical  apparatus,  Berl.*  1887). 

10.  Critical  and  explanatory  works :  GLinker,  Emendationen  zu  SalL,  Wiener 
SBer.  18  (1854),  261.  HJordan,  Herm.  1,  229.  AEussner  in  the  WOrzb.  Festgruss 
(1868)  158,  and  exercitt.  Sallust.,  Wiirzb.  186a  KNipperdey,  op.  542.  GUnqer- 
MAHH,  Bemerkk.  zu  Sail.,  Bhcinbach  1878 ;  JJ.  119,  554.  PhKlimscha,  ZfoG.  29, 
166:  sallust.  Miszellen,  Kremsier  1883.  CMeiser,  BlfbayrGW.  19,  451.  20,  485. 
ThOpitz,  JJ.  131,  267.  AWeidner,  advers.  Sail.,  Dortm.  1886.  FUber  (§  206,  9). 
MoLLWxiDE,  gloesae  Sail.,  Strassb.  1887. 

11.  Translations  e.g.  by  LNsuffsr  (Lpz.  1819),  CCless  (Stuttg.  1855  and 
1866  U),  BDiBTSCH  (Stuttg.  1858). 
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206.  Sallust  was  the  first  Roman  historian  who  wrote  in 
obedience  to  fixed  rules.  Leaving  the  tracks  of  his  Soman 
predecessors,  he  found  his  models  among  the  Greeks,  where  he 
was  especially  interested  and  influenced  by  Thukydides.  He  fol- 
lowed the  Q-reek  historian  in  selecting  subjects  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  time.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
elevated  stand-point,  the  penetrating  criticism  and  objective  tone 
of  his  model,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rival  Thukydides  in  truthful- 
ness and  impartiality.  Even  in  the  outward  arrangement  of  his 
work  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Thukydides,  especially  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  and  the  speeches  which  he  intersperses,  and 
which  serve  to  characterise  the  whole  position  of  affairs  and 
the  principal  actors.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Roman  historian, 
a  predominance  of  the  rhetorical  element  which  frequently  inter- 
feres with  the  historical  style,  and  the  narrative  is  overloaded 
with  general  reflections.  Sallust  excels  in  delineations  of  cha- 
racter and  the  representation  of  the  motives  of  the  age;  a 
constant  increase  of  literary  power  in  this  respect  is  manifest 
from  the  Catiline  to  the  Histories.  Herein,  as  well  as  in  the 
great  care  bestowed  upon  formal  polish,  he  had  no  predecessor 
among  his  countrymen,  while  among  his  successors  only  Tacitus 
is  to  be  compared  to  him.  Like  Thukydides,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  extent,  Sallust  was  no  fast  writer  and  took  great 
pains  with  his  works.  Like  his  great  model,  he  endeavours  to  be 
brief,  sententious  and  concise,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
obscure  and  involved ;  in  many  details  of  his  diction  he  purposely 
deviated  from  the  usage  of  his  time,  and  moulded  his  style  in 
imitation  of  Grreek  analogies  and  of  archaic  writers,  especially 
Cato  the  Elder.  His  archaic  diction  and  rhetorical  colouring 
gained  Sallust  great  authority  in  the  time  of  Pronto,  and  again 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

1.  Mart.  14, 191  primus  romana  Criaput  in  historia.  Quint.  2^^  19  Livium  a 
pueris  magia  (legi  vdim)  quam  Scdtustium^  etn  hie  historicte  maior  est  auctor^  ctd  quern 
tamen  intdUgendum  iam  profectu  opus  sit. — Vellei.  2,  86,  2  aemulum  Thucydidit 
Sallusiium.  Quint.  10, 1, 101  nee  opponere  Thucydidi  Sallustium  verear.  Sen.  suae. 
6,  21  hoe  (a  sammary  of  character  in  relating  the  death  of  an  eminent  person)  semd 
out  iterum  a  Thucydide  fcuUum,  item  in  pauetssimis  personis  usurpatum  a  Sitllusiio. 
It  is  significant  that  Sallust  chose  Thukydides  for  his  pattern  among  the  Greek 
historians,  but  that  very  fact  explains  why  his  imitation  could  not  be  successful  in 
the  most  important  points.  Sallust  held  opposite  political  views  and  was  as  decided 
an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party  as  Thukydides  was  of  the  Aristocracy  *,  gravity 
and  dignity  are,  moreover,  natural  to  Thukydides,  and  artificially  acquired  by 
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Sallast.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Sallost^s  tone  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts  of  his  life.  This  was  in  ancient  times  asserted  with  great  vehemence  by 
Lenaens  (§  211,  8),  who  tanto  amore  erga  patroni  (Cn.  Pompey's)  memoriam  exstitit  ut 
Sallustium  hUtoricum^  quod  eum  oris  probij  animo  inverecundo  (i.e.  as  a  hypocrite) 
scripsisset,  acerbiaaima  acUura  IcKeraverit,  Icuttaurum  et  lurconem  et  nehulonem  popi- 
tumemqueappellans  (perhaps  a  hexameter  '/-o^toMnw  lurco  nebulo(turpi8y  quepopino^? 
and  from  a  Menippean  satire?  BCchklkb,  Petr.  ed.  min.  •  p.  243)  et  vita  script isque 
monstrosum,  prcteterea  priscorum  Catonia  verborum  ineruditiaaimum  furem  (Sueton. 
gramm.  15  cf.  below  n.  8,  1.  10).  But  even  such  an  honest  man  as  Gellius  (see  §  205, 
1  1.  11)  remarks  that  actions  like  those  in  Milo^s  house  can  scarcely  be  thought 
possible  from  the  austere  tone  of  Sallust's  works ;  hence  Macrobius  (sat.  8, 13,  9) 
caUs  Sallust  ^ravmmti«  alienae  luxuriae  obiurgator  el  cenaar.  Symmachus  also 
(ep.  5,  68)  calls  him  acriptor  atilo  tantum  probandtta ;  nam  morum  eiua  damna  rum 
ainunt  ut  ah  illo  agendae  vitae  petatur  audoritaa,  Lactantius  (inst.  d.  2,  12  quod 
quidem  nonfugit  hominem  nequam  Scdluatium^  qui  ait^noatra  omnia  via  etc.*  [Cat.  1,  2] , 
recte,  at  ita  vixiaaet  ut  locutua  eat,  aervivit  enim  /oediaaimia  voluptatibua  auamque  ipae 
aenientiam  vitae  pravitate  diaadvit)  judges  unjustly,  as  Sallust's  moral  sayings  were 
posterior  to  his  immoral  life,  and  instead  of  being  refuted  thereby,  might  rather 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  better  experience  and  subsequent  repentance.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  change  of  mind,  though  it  was  somewhat 
late,  when  Sallust  had  already  secured  the  fruits  of  his  past  life,  and  could  look 
forward  to  nothing  else  but  literary  renown.  But  his  past  life  may  have  left  to 
him  a  certain  pessimism  betrayed  by  the  historian,  a  disposition  to  trace  the  acts 
of  others  to  bad  motives,  a  kind  of  dissatisfied  misantliropy.  See  also  JWLObell, 
JBur  Beurteilung  des  Sail.,  Breslau  1818. — For  assistance  in  his  historical  work  . 
Sallust  caused  the  scholar  Ateius  (§  2U^  1)  to  prepare  for  him  a  breviarium  rerum  h  \^  \ 
ontntttm  romanarum  (cf.  HJordan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  852). 

2.  His  veracity.    Ca.ti\.  4y  2  atatui  rea  geataa populi  rom.    .    .    .   peracribere,  eo 
magia  quod  mihi  a  ape^  metu,  partihua  reip.  animua  liber  erat.  4,  8  and  18,  1  quam 
veriaaume  potero.    Hist.  1,  6  neque  me  divoraa  para  in  dvilibua  armia  movit  a  vero. 
Hence  Auoustin.  civ.  dei  1,  5  Salluatiua^  nobilitate  veritatia  hiatoricua.    Isidor.  orig. 
18,  21,  10  Salluatiuaj  auctor  cerHaaimua.    But  Sallust  did  not  aspire  to  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  details  (Orgs.  7,  10,  4.    Vopisc.  Firm.  6,  8) ;  the  dates  he  gives  are  ] 
often  indefinite  (interea^  iadem  temporibua^  dum  haec  aguntur) :   he  conceals  the    I 
chronological  frame-work  of  his  narrative  rather  than  gives  prominence  to  it.    The    ( 
connecting  middle  terms  in  relation  to  facts  are  often  omitted.    Sallust's  sober  and 
free  thought  made  him  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  miracles  and  wonders  mentioned 
by  Livy. 

8.  On  his  prooemia  see  §  205,  2  1. 18.  WMPahl,  de  prooemiis  Sail.,  Tttb.  1859, 
BKuHN,  die  Einl.  zu  Sail.  Cat.  u.  Jug.,  Tauberbischofsheim  1868.  HJordan,  krit. 
Beitr&ge  858.  Sallust  indulges  much  in  neatly  formulated  commonplaces.  Fronto 
p.  48  Nab.  gnomaa  egregie  convertiati^  hanc  quidem  quam  hodie  cKxepi  prope  perfecte^ 
ut  pant  in  libro  SaUuatii  poaaiL  Among  the  letters  occurring  in  Sallust  that  of 
Lentulus  to  Catiline  (Caji,^)  is  historical  (cf.  Cic.  in  Cat.  8, 12),  and  the  same  may 
be  presumed  of  those  of  Catiline  (c.  JBS)  and  of  Pompey  to  the  senate.  2./ 

4.  All  the  speec  hes  in  Sallust  are  impressive  and  powerful  and  far  more  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  speaker  than  those  in  Livy.  Yet  they  are  not 
authentic  Catiline^s  address  to  his  companions  may  be  shown  from  Cic.  pMur.  25 
and  Plut.  Cic.  14  to  have  been  different ;  nor  does  anything  of  what  Cic.  Att.  12, 
21  (cf.  pSest.  61.  Yellei.  2,  85,  8.  Plut.  Cato  min.  28)  alleges  from  Cato^s  speech 
in  the  Senate  occur  in  the  one  attributed  to  Cato  by  Sallust.   Hence  it  appears  that 


/ 
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the  other  speeches  also  should  be  looked  upon  as  such  compositions  as  Thukydides 
1,  22  declares  his  own  to  be.  Those  of  Sallust,  however,  produce  a  greater  rhetorical 
effect  (cf.  §  44,  6  in  fin.)  and  display  more  art  than  those  of  the  early  Attic  historian. 
When,  therefore,  the  rhetor  Seneca  controv.  3,  praef.  8  says :  <rraiiofM»  SaXLutiii  in 
honorem  historiarum  leguntur^  this  is  the  one-sided  judgment  of  a  scholastic  rhetor 
who  could  discover  too  little  of  his  unreal  figures  in  the  energetic  speeches  of 
our  historian.  On  the  other  hand,  Licinianub^  judgmjent  is  perverse  at  least  as  far 
as  the  reason  goes  which  he  adduces  for  it  (p.  42  sq.  ed.  Bonnensium) :  SaUuBtium 
turn  ut  historicum  puto  sed  oratorem  legendum,  nam  et  tempora  reprefiendit  sua  et  ddida 
carpU  et  contiones  inserit  et  dat  in  censum  {el  dat  pmecepta  et  NMadvio)  Icca,  monteSj 
flumina  et  hoc  genus  amoena  et  cuUa  et  comparat  (et  culte  comparcU  HJordan)  diuerendo. 
.  .  .  See  also  above  §  86^  5  Trogus^  opinion  concerning  the  Sallustian  speeches. 
HSnorb  v.  Carolsfeld,  d.  Beden  u.  Briefe  bei  Sail.,  Lpz.  1888. 

5.  Opinions  concerning  Sallust^s  diction.  Ateius  exhorted  Asinius  Pollio  (ut) 
vitet  maxime  obscuritatem  ScUlustii  et  audttciam  in  transleUionibus  (Suet.  gr.  10).  On 
the  latter  quality  see  Quint.  9^-12'.  Sen.  contr.  9, 1, 18  (see  n.  6).  Gell.^,  ^, —  ^"1 
Gell.  NA.  4,  15,  1  degantia  orationis  SaUustii  verborumque  fingendi  el  novandi  i 
studium  (cf.  1,  15,  18  nowUori  verborum  Sattuatio  ;  ib.  6,  17,  8.  10,  21,  2)  cum  multa 
prorsus  invidia/uit,  muUique  non  mediocri  ingenio  viri  conati  9unt  reprehendere  plerth- 
que  et  obtrectare,  in  quibus  plura  inscite  aut  maligne  veUicant,    Cf.  10/%.    Quiht.  10, 

7^    ^%^^  ^  (slowly)  acripsisae  Scdluatium  accepimus^  et  sanB  manifeatus  eat  etietm  ex  apere 
ipso  labor, 

6.  His  brevity.  Sen.  contr.  9,  1,  18  cum  ait  prctecipua  in  Thueydide  virtua 
brevitaaj  hoc  eum  ScUluatiua  vicit  et  in  auia  xUum  caatria  ceddit,  ,  ,  ,  ex  S€Uluati 
aententia  nihil  demi  aine  detrimento  aenaua  potest.  L.  Sen.  ep.  19,  5  (bi114),  17  SaUuaiio 
vigente  amputatae  aententiae  et  verba  ante  exapectatum  cadentia  et  obacura  breviteu 
fuerepro  cultu.  Quint.  4,  2,  45  vitanda  eat  etiam  iUa  ScUluatiana,  quamquam  in  ipso 
virtutia  locum  obtinetj  breoHaa  el  abruptum  aermonia  genua,  10,  1,  82  Ula  SaUuUiana 
brevitaa,  qua  nihil  apud  aurea  vacuaa  atque  erudiUM  poteat  eaae  perfectiua.  102  immor- 
talem  illam  SaUustii  velocitatem,  Gell.  8,  1,  6  SaUustium^  vel  aubtiliaaimum  brevi- 
teUia  artificem,  Macbob.  sat.  5,  1,  7  breve  {dicendi  genua)^  in  quo  StUluatiua  regnat, 
Stat.  silv.  4,  7,  55  ScUluati  brevia,  Apoll.  Sidon.  carm.  2,  190.  28,  151.  Apulsi. 
apol.  95  {parsimonia), 

7.  His  Graecisms.  Quint.  9,  8,  17  ex  graeco  tranalata  vel  Salluatii  plurima. 
We  find  echoes  especially  of  Thukydides^  orations,  and  some  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, Xenophon's  Gyropaedia  and  Memorabilia,  the  Menexenos  and  the  7th 
epistle  of  Plato.  Gerlach's  ed.  8,  881.  Poppo's  Thukyd.  6.  872.  SDoleoa,  de  Sail, 
imitatore  Thucyd.,  Demosth.  aliorumque  scriptorum  graec,  Bresl.  1871.  EMoix- 
MANN,  quatenus  Sail,  e  scriptorum  graec.  exemplo  pendeat,  KOnigsb.  1878.  FBobolski, 
Sail,  in  confoiinanda  oratione  quo  iure  Thucydidis  exemplum  secutus  ease  videatur, 
Halle  1881. 

8.  The  archaisms  consist  chiefly  in  phrases  such  as  muUi  morialeaj  proaapia 
and  others.  Cf .  Lenaeus  p.  415  1.  14.  Augustus  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  verbia  quae  C. 
SaUustiua  excerpait  ex  originibua  Catonia,  Suet,  gramm.  10  (cf.  §211,  1)  ^MfitM 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  SaUuatii  acripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priacorum  verborum  affeda- 
tione  obHila,  Cf.  Gell.  10,  26,  1  Aainio  PcUioni  in  quadam  epiatula  quam  tsd  JPianatm 
acripsit  et  quibuadam  aliia  C,  iStdluatii  iniquia,  Asinius  also  asserted  that  Aldus 
collected  antiqua  verba  et  figuraa  for  the  use  of  Sallust  (see  also  above  n.  1  ad  fin.) : 
see  §  211,  1  1.  12  from  the  end.  An  epigram  in  Quint.  8,  8,  29  ee  verba  antiqui 
muUum  /urate  Catonia^  Criape^  iugurthinae  conditor  hiatoriae.    Pronto  epist.  p.  62 
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M.  Porcuu  eiusque  frequens  tectator  C.  SaUuatius.  Of.  ib.  p.  86.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  6 
Caio  in  originibua  hoc  dicU,  cuius  audoritatem  ScUlustius  iequitur  (Catil.  6).  Thus 
lug.  81,  l  =  Caton.  reliq.  p.  27,  1  Joro.  85,  8= p.  50  J.  FDeltour,  de  Sallustio 
Gatonis  imitatore,  Par.  1859.  GBe&nnkrt,  de  &tll.  imitatcfre  Catonis,  Sisennae 
aliominque  vett.  historicorum  rom.,  Jena  1878.  But  these  archaisms  are  not 
genuinely  pre^Catonian ;  they  are  intended  to  give  statelinesa  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative.  PSchultze,  de  archaismis  Sail.,  Halle  1871.  The  antiquarian  colouring 
is  also  strongCT  in  the  later  works  (esp.  Hist.)  than  in  the  earlier  ones;  see 
EWOlrflih,  Phil.  84, 146 ;  also  HJordah,  krit.  Beitr.  850. 

9.  The  formation  and  connection  of  Sallust^s  sentences  is  very  simple  and 
commonplace,  sometimes  even  monotonous,  esp.  the  frequent  recurrence  of  igiiur  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  Sallust  repeats  certain  favourite  expressions  con- 
tinually. Some  are  no  doubt  affectations,  e.g.  pctucia  tempeitoHbut  (lug.  96, 1)  instead 
of  brevi  tempore.  The  impression  of  simplicity  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  historic  infinitive.  In  his  sentences  Sallust  is'  fond  of  rapid  changes  of 
construction,  of  subject  and  expression.  Ind.  verb,  in  Dietsch's  ed.  1859.  OEichert, 
WOrterb.  zu  Sail.,  Hanover  '  1885.  Beferences  in  Gerlach  8,  807.  LGonstans,  de 
Bermone  Sail.,  Par.  1880.  NOstlino,  de  elocutione  Sail.,  Upsala  1862.  BadbtCbner, 
de  SalL  dicendi  genere,  Berl.  1868.  ALaws,  de  dicendi  genere  Sail.,  Bossel  1864. 
KKraut,  d.  vulg&re  Element  in  d.  Spr.  des  Sail.,  Blaubeuren  1881.  IUri,  quatenus 
ap.  Sail,  sermonis  lat.  plebeii  aut  cotidiani  vestigia  appsureant,  Par.  1885.  FZeitfuchs, 
de  orthographia  Sail.,  Sondersh.  1841.  AAnschCtz,  selecta  capita  de  syntaxi  Sail., 
Halle  1878.  LHellwig,  zur  Synt.  des  S.  I,  Batzeb.  1877.  FGrossmann,  d.  Gebr. 
der  Kasus  b.  Sail.,  Berl.  1886.  GOrlitz,  de  genetivi  usu  Sail.,  Schrimm  1878.  A 
Hxbchbb,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Accus.  b.  S.,  G^era  1878..  OChrist,  de  abl.  Sail.,  Jena  1888. 
ALehmann,  de  verborum  compositorum  structura,  Bresl.  1868.  Leobschtitz  1884. 
FBussMANN,  de  temporum  et  modorum  ap.  S.  usu,  Greifsw.  1862 ;  obss.  Sail.,  Hamm 
1871.  CHGbenthal,  de  usu  infinit.  hist.  ap.  Sail,  et  Tac.,  Halle  1881.  On  the  use 
of  the  particles  in  Sail,  see  FHelm,  cf.  §  888, 16.  FBalAz^  de  disponendis  enuntia- 
torum  et  periodorum  partibus  ap.  S.,  Hermannst.  1878.  KMkyer,  d.  Wort-  u. 
SatasBtellung  b.  Sail.,  Magdeb.  1880.  DBohde,  adiectivum  quo  ord.  ap.  Sail. 
ooniunctum  sit  cum  substant.,  Hamb.  1887.  WLilie,  obss.  gramm.  in  SalL,  Jauer 
1870.  FUber,  quaestt.  Sail,  gramm.  et  crit.,  Berl.  1882.  KBraun,  Beitr.  z. 
Statistik  des  Sprachgebr.  SalLs  im  Cat.  u.  lug.,  DUsseld.  1885. 

10.  The  distinct  peculiarities  of  Sallust  provoked  opposition,  while  they  could 
not  fail  to  attract  a  period  fond  of  admiring  and  courting  abstruseness.  The 
reaction  was  manifested  not  only  by  Lenaeus  and  Asinius  Pollio  (n.  1  and  5)  but 
by  Livy,  who  was  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Sallust  as  a  historical  writer.  Sen.  contr.  ( 
9, 1, 14  (p.  899  and  449  K.)  T.  Livius  tarn  iniquus  Sallustio/uit  ut  fianc  ipsam  sententiam^  . 
el  tamquam  translatam  et  tamquam  corruptam  dum  transfertur,  obiceret  ScMustio,  But 
Tacitus  felt  himself  akin  to  Sallust,  whom  he  calls  (ann.  8,  80)  rerum  romanarum 
flcrentienmue  auctoTj  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  extent  he  is  influenced  by 
Sallust.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Sftllust  was  imitated  by  Arruntius,  without 
taste  and  with  exaggeration  (§  259,  7).  See  JSelloe  (§  258, 11)  on  Trogus  and  Jus- 
tinus*  imitation  of  S.  The  age  of  Pronto  was  greatly  attracted  by  a  writer  so 
piquant  and  so  highly  flavoured  with  archaisms.  We  find  him  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  of  Pronto  and  M.  Aurelius.  We  meet  repeatedly 
with  the  combination  of  Cato,  Sallust  and  Cicero  (p.  98.  105.  149),  the  rhetorical 
character  of  Sallust  being  mentioned  with  special  emphafsis.  His  antitheses  (p. 
107.  cf.  108  sqq.  162)  and  his  apophthegms  (p.  48)  are  quoted  admiringly.  Under 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  taste  of  his  time  and  owing  to  his  natural  good  temper,  Gellius 
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repeatedly  (8, 1.  4, 15.  10,  26)  takes  Sallust's  part  against  his  adversaries.  In  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  Sallust  again  found  many  imitators,  such  as  L.  Septimius 
(Dictys  §  423,  4),  Aurelius  Victor  (§  414,  2),  Hegesippus  (§  483,  5),  Augustinus 
(EWOlpfliw,  Phil.  Anz,  11,  35) ;  Sulpicius  Severus  too  (§  441,  2)  is  fond  of 
Sallustian  turns  of  expression,  and  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8)  may  almost  be  styled 
a  Sallustian  Cento.  In  Axil.  Fort.  GL.  6,  275,  15  we  read  i//«- Sallust.  On 
these  imitators  see  FVooel,  6fioi6rrrrr€s  Sallustianae,  in  acta  sem.  phil.  Erlang. 

I,  313 ;  and  quaestt.  Sail.  II,  ib.  2,  405.  Cf.  besides  EW6lfflin,  Herm.  9,  254.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Sallust  was  highly  popular  and  esteemed  (WOlfflih,  phil.  Ant 

II,  35). 

11.  General  literature  on  Sallust.  JWLObell,  zur  Beurteilung  des  SalL,  Bresl. 
1818.  FDGerlach,  hist.  Studien  (Hamb.  1841)  286;  Geschichtschreiber  d.  EOm. 
(Stuttg.  1855),  108 ;  de  Sail,  vita  et  scriptis,  introd.  to  his  ed.  1852,  p.  xiii.  HUlrici, 
Charakteristik  der  antiken  Historiographie  125.  DeGerlache,  ^udes  sur  Salluste, 
Bi-ussels"  1859.  Teuffel,  Ttibinger  Doctorenverz.  v.  1868  p.  1-21.  BDibtsch, 
Stuttg.  Philologen-Versamml.  (Stuttg.  1857)  27.  ThVoobl,  de  Sail,  vita,  moribus 
ac  scriptis,  Mayence  1857.  MJaeoer,  de  vita  Sail.,  Salzb.  1879 ;  de  Sail,  moribus  et 
scriptis,  Salzb.  1884.  ThBambbau,  Charakt.  der  hist.  Darstell.  des  Sail.  I,  Burg 
1879. 

207.  In  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  Caesar  designed  to  collect 
the  whole  existing  ius  civile  in  a  Corpus,  in  which  task  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  lawyer  A.  0  f  ilius,  whose  literary  exertions 
extended  over  the  entire  domain  of  law.  After  him,  the  most  emi- 
nent jurist  of  this  age  was  Cicero's  young  friend,  C.  Trebatius 
Testa,  whose  life  extends  into  the  Augustan  age  and  who  was 
the  teacher  of  Antistius  Labeo.  Of  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero 
was  the  jurist  A.Cascellius,  a  man  of  republican  character, 
distinguished  by  his  originality  and  wit. 

1.  Suet.  lul.  44  (dettinahat)  ins  cit)ile  ad  cerium  rnodum  redigere  eUgue  ex  immenta 
diffus<xque  legum  copia  optima  quaeque  et  necesaaria  in  pauciaHmos  confer  re  librot. 
Is  ID.  orig.  5,  1,  5  leges  redigere  in  lihros  primus  cos,  I\>mpeius  instituere  voluilj  sed 
non  perseveravitj  obtrectatorum  metu  (probably  of  the  Jurists),  deinde  Caesar  coepU 
id  facere,  sed  ante  interfectus  est. 

2.  A.  Of  ilius,  a  pupil  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  see  §  174,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44 
ex  his  auditoribus  plurimum  auctoritatis  habuit  Alfenus  Varus  et  A,  OfiliuSy  ex  quibut 
.  .  .  Ofilius  in  equestri  ordine  perseveravit.  is  fuit  Caesari  famUiarissimus  el 
iibros  de  iure  civUi  plurimos  et  qui  omnem  partem  operis  fundarent  reliquU,  nam  de, 
legibus  vicensimae  primus  (FDSanio,  recbtshist.  Abh.  1845,  78:  de  legibus  XX  Iibros) 
conacripsU :  de  iurisdictione  idem  edictum  praetoris  (cf .  dig.  2,  7,  1,  2.  48,  20,  1,  17. 
48,  21,  8,  10)  primus  diligenter  composuit,  (45)  .  .  ,  ex  his  Trebatius  periticr 
Cctscellioj  Cascellius  Trebatio  eloquentior  fuisse  dicitur,  Ofilius  utroque  doctior,  Amoug 
his  pupils  were  Tubero  (ib.  46)  and  Ateius  Capito  (47).  In  the  Digests  is  cited 
Ofilius  libr.  Viuris  partUi  (32,  55,  1.  4.  7),  Of,  libr,  XVI  actionum  (88,  9,  8,  5.  8),  Of. 
ad  AUicum  (50,  16,  284, 2).  He  is  mentioned  as  a  jurist  by  Cic.  fam.  7,  21  (a.  710/44) 
and  perhaps  Att.  13,  37,  4  (a.  709/45) ;  cf .  fam.  16,  24,  1  (a.  710/44).  AFEudoeff, 
r5m.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 164.    EHuschke,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Beohtswiss.  15, 186. 
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8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45  fuU  eodem  tempore  (with  Ofilius)  et  Trehatiuty  qui 
idem  (item  or  quidem?  or  Tre&a^fM«,  Quinti  C,  M.  auditor,  fuU  ex  etc.)  Comdi  Maximi 
(§  154,  7)  auditor  fuit,  ex  his  Trebatiui  peritior  etc.  (see  n.  2)  .  .  .  Trebatii 
oomplurea  (Itbri  exstant)^  sed  minus  frequentantur.  47  Antistius  Labeo  .  .  .  institutus 
Bit  a  Trebatio,  C.  Trebatius  Testa  was  bom  about  665  at  Yelia  in  Lucania,  came 
to  fiome  as  an  adolescens  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Cicero,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  Caesar  in  Gaul  a.  700/54  (fam.  7,  5),  to  improve  his  fortime.  In 
G«ul  he  remained  for  at  least  one  year.  Of  this  period  we  have  Cicero's  letters 
to  him,  fam.  7,  6-18;  also  of  a.  710/44  ib.  21.  20.  19  and  of  uncertain  date  ib.  22. 
Hence  he  remained  on  Caesar's  side,  as  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  ally,  and  he 
played  the  same  part  under  Augustus ;  see  Hob.  sat.  2, 1.  Justinian  inst.  2,  25  pr. 
dicitur  Augustus  convocasse  prudentes,  inter  quos  Trehatium  quoque^  cuius  tunc  auctoritas 
maxima  erat.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  about  a.  740/14.  PoararHio  on 
Hot.  1.1.  ad  Trehatium  scr^nt  equitem  romanum  (this  he  may  have  become  through 
Octavianus ;  Teuitfel  on  Hor.  sat.  2, 1,  29).  hie  est  Trthettius  iuris  peritus,  qui  locum 
dUinuit  (inter  poetas^  a  trait  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  an  easy  bon- 
vivant,  but  which  is  missing  in  the  authoritative  Monac.^  et  cUiquot  lihroe  de  civili 
iure  composuit  et  de  rdigionihus  novem  (or  rather  XI  f).  The  latter  in  Gell.  7, 12,  4 
C,  Trebatius  ,  ,  ,  in  libro  de  religionihus  secundo;  Macb.  8.  7,  8  (TrdMtius 
rdigionum  libro  nono)  and  8,  8,  5  (TrdkUius  libro  decimo  religionum) ;  cf.  ib.  1,  16 
28.  8, 8,  2.  4.  8,  5, 1.  Serv.  Aen.  11, 816  (Trebatius  de rdigienibus  libro  VII),  Trades 
of  his  legal  writings,  especially  of  his  commentary  on  the  Edictum  aedilium 
curulium  occur  in  the  Digests  (4,  8, 18,  8.  21, 1,  6, 1.  21, 1, 12,  4.  21, 1, 14, 3 ;  cf . 
Gkll.  4,  2,  9).  Cf.  besides  dig.  11,  7, 14, 11.  82, 100, 1,  4.  41,  2,  8,  5.  43,  24,  22,  8. 
SWZiMMERN,  Gesch.  des  PBechts  1, 1,  297.  OStanoe,  de  C.  Tr.  T.  et  eius  loco  inter 
aequales,  BerL  1849.  PBE.  6,  2078.  Teuffel'b  commentary  on  Hor.  sat.  II  (Lpz. 
1857),  p.  10.    The  fragments  in  Huschkb,  iurisprud.  anteiust.'  100. 

4.  Pompon.  1.1.  4b  A,  Cascellius  (perhaps  the  son  of  the  person  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  Cic.  pBalbo  45,  Val.  Max.  8,  2,  1  ?  see  Mommbkn  LI.),  Quintus  Mucius 
Volosii  auditor^  denique  in  illius  honorem  testamento  Publium  Mudum  nepotem 
eius  reliquit  heredem.  The  corrupt  words  are  probably  (cf.  Mommsen  ad  loc., 
Herm.  15, 114)  to  be  read  as  follows :  A,  CasceUius^  Volcacii  (cf .  Plin.  HN.  8,  144 
Voleacium  nobHem  qui  CasceUium  ius  docuit)^  Q,  Mud  (§  154,  1)  auditoris^  auditor. 
See  also  PBE.  5,  188.  Further  notice  of  Casoellius  in  Pompon.  1.L  fuit  autem 
qmaestoriuSj  nee  ultra  proficere  voluit^  cum  Uli  etiam  AuguHus  consulcUum  offerret,, 
ex  his  etc.  (note  2).  Cascdlii  scripta  non  exstant  nisi  unus  liber  bene  dietorum 
(perhaps  a  collection  of  his  witticisms  by  some  one  else;  cf.  §  121,  6.  191,  2. 
195,  5).  As  he  appears  (ACXot  KaaKi\iof  AUXov  vlbt  *Pw/uX(a)  in  the  SC  de  Oropiis 
a.  681/78  (§  218,  8)  among  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  must 
have  held  the  quaestura  before  that  year:  therefore  he  was  bom  650/104  at 
latest.  Mommsen,  Herm.  20,  282.  Val.  Max.  6,  2,  12  CascdliuSy  vir  iuris  citfUis 
scientia  darus^  quam  periculose  contumaxf  nuUius  enim  aut  gratia  aut  auctoritate 
eompelli  potuit  ut  de  aliqua  earum  rerum  quae  triumviri  dederant  formulam  com- 
pomeret,  hoc  animi  iudicio  universa  eorum  bmeficia  extra  omnem  ordinem  Ugum  ponens. 
idem  cum  muUa  de  temporibus  liberius  loqueretur  (under  Augustus)  .  .  .  duas  res 
.  .  .  magnam  sibi  licentiam  prad>ere  respondii,  senectutem  et  orbitatem.  See  also 
Hob.  AP.  371 :  is  he  mentioned  there  as  still  living  ?  see  Mommsen,  Herm.  15, 114. 
20,  282.  Quint.  6,  8,  87.  Macb.  2,  6,  1  (Cascdlius  iuris  consultus  urbanitiUis  mircte 
libertatisque  habdMlur,  where  a  joke  of  his  of  the  year  698/56  is  quoted).  He  is 
probably  the  author  of  the  iudidum  CasceUianum  sive  secutorium  in  Gai.  inst.  4, 166. 
169.    He  is  quoted  18  times  in  the  dig.;  see  OLenel,  palingenes.  iur.  civ.  107. 
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EGLaobmanb,  de  A.  Casoellio,  Leid.  1828.  SWZimxsbh,  Qeech.  d.  PBeclitB  1,  1. 
299.    HEDiRKSEN,  hinterlaas.  Schrr.  2,  485. 

5.  L.  Valerius  iureconsultuSj  ex  domesticia  aique  intimis  familiartbus  of  Cicero 
(fam.  8,  1,  8  of  a.  702/52),  witty  like  his  contemporary  and  colleague  Trebatins 
(ib.  1, 10),  and  as  it  seems  a  native  of  Apulia  (Apuliam  tucmt^  ib.  of  a.  700/54).  Not 
improbably  he  is  meant  ib.  7, 11,  2  (a.  701/58,  in  a  letter  to  Trebatius) :  #t  ditdtM 

fruatra  afueria,  non  modo  Laberium  $ed  etiam  eoddUm  nostrum  VcUerium  pertimtsoo. 
mira  enim  persona  induct  potest  Britannid  iureconsulti  ;  whence  we  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty  that  he  actually  wrote  mimi  (§  8, 1.  8).  It  may  be  that  he  is  the 
Valerius  (cf.  §  147, 1)  who  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  the  twelve  Tables 
(§86,6).    Cf.§199,2. 

6.  PoMPOH.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  (cf.  §  174,  5)  ab  hoc  (Ser.  Sulpicio,  §  17^)  plurimi 
A              profecerunt^  fere  tamen  hi  libros  conscripserunt    .    .    .    Paeuvius  Labeo  Antistius 

(MoMMSEN  omits  AnL)  Ldbeonis  Aniistii  (§  265,  1)  peUer,  On  the  praenomen  of 
his  father  (Paeuvius)  see  MHebtz  on  Pbisciah.  GL.  2,  884  and  JJ.  91,  215.  The 
same  is  intended  in  Gell.  5,  21, 10  prima  epistula  (of  Sinnius  Gapito)  acripla  est  ad 
Pact(tna<m  Labeonem,  He  was  one  of  the  plotters  of  Caesar^s  murder,  f  712/42.  Cf . 
Appian.  b.  c.  4,  185  {hrl  coiplg.  ywiitpqioi).    PBE.  1*,  1168,  21. 

208.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  wrote  a  historical  work  extending 
to  his  own  time  ;  he  was  also  an  orator,  but  especially  esteemed 
as  a  writer  on  Jurisprudence.  In  point  of  formal  perfection, 
he  was  in  the  last  mentioned  branch  surpassed  by  P.  Alfenus 
Varus  of  Cremona  (cos.  715/39).  The  jurist  C.  Aelius  Gallus 
touched  upon  the  department  of  the  grammarians  in  drawing 
up  a  list  of  legal  terms  with  explanations.  C.  Matins,  a 
knight  and  intimate  friend  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  took  interest 
in  literature  and  himself  wrote — though  only  on  gastronomy. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 46  post  hos  (Ofilius,  TrebatiTis)  quoque  (Q,  aco.  to  Mommies) 
Tubero  fuil,  qui  Ofilio  operam  dedit;  fuit  auiem  patrieius  (prius  patrotmsf  the 
Aelii  were  Plebeians)  et  transiit  a  causis  agendis  ad  ius  civile^  maxime  poriquam  (end 
of  706/46)  Q,  Liffarium  aocusavit  nee  oblinuU  apud  C.  C<»e»arem.  .  .  .  Tubero 
dodissimus  quidem  habitus  est  iuris  publici  et  privati  et  eompiures  utriusque  opfiris 
libros  rdiquit;  sermxme  tamen  aniiquo  usus  affectamt  scrtbere  et  ideo  parmm  libri  eius 
grati  habentur.  The  other  works  of  T.  were  also  in  archaic  style.  Quihtiliav  had 
read  his  accusation  of  Ligarins  (10, 1,  28.  11, 1,  80  cf.  7a  5, 18,  20.  81).  Gell.  14» 
2,  20  mentions  among  his  juridical  writings  (praecepta  Adii  Tuberonis)  super  i^fiei» 
i  udiciSf  whence  probably  ib.  14,  7, 18  in  libro  IX  Tuberonem  dicere  ait  (cf.  ib.  14, 8, 2). 
Tuberous  views  are  quoted  dig.  82,  29,  4.  88,  6,  7  pr.  (Ofilius,  Casoelliua,  Tubero). 
88,  10,  7,  1.  2.  PHSaatmaks  Vadeb,  de  Q.  Aelio  Tub.  eiusque  in  pandectis  frag- 
mentis,  Leid.  1824.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  historian  (Tov^iptaw  AfXiot,  which  should 
not  be  understood  of  his  father,  see  §  172,;  8)  by  Diontb.  1,  80  who  calls  him  Jeu^t 
dr^p  xal  irtpl  tV  cwayioy^  r^f  Urroplas  iTifuXifs]  cf.  ib.  1,  7  and  Liv.  4,  28,  1  (Vol 
Antias  et  Q,  Tubero).  Tubero  lib,  XIV  historiarum  quoted  by  Nonius  481.  His  work 
extended  from  the  oldest  time  down  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  For  the  citations  from  it  see  HPeteb's  hist.  relL  1,  811; 
f  ragm.  199.  He  seems  to  be  the  Q.  Tubero  quoted  by  Pliny  as  an  authority  for  b. 
2,  18  (cf.  ib.  18,  285  and  Schol.  Gebman.  p.  182  Br.)  and  86.    Gelu  6,  9, 11  AdiuM 
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quogMS  Tuhercntm  libro  ad  C,  Oppium  §cripto.  ^oececurrit^  dixi$te  Probu$  adnolavit^ 
PBE.  1»,  886,  7.    HPkter,  hist.  relL  1,  ccclv. 

2.  SuETON.  Galb.  3  avus  (of  the  Emperor  Galba,  who  was  bom  Dec.  24,  751/3) 
dariar  $tudiU  quam  dignitate  (non  enim  egresstu  praelurae  gradum)  muUiplicem  nee 
ineurumnn  hUtoriam  edidit.  Plut.  BomuL  17  wr  'I6/3ar  ^niffl  FdX/Soy  lavXwUciw 
Urop€ip,  Oros.  5,  28  fuiate  tunc  (a.  678/76)  Pompeio  XXX  milia  peditum  .  .  . 
GiUba  icribit,  Sertoriwn  aulem  LX  m.  ped,  .  .  .  htUmisae  commemorat.  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  by  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  86  C  CUdba,  The  opinion 
advanced  by  GlVossins  de  hist.  lat.  1, 18  (also  maintained  by  GFUnoeb,  Abh.  d. 
bayr.  Ak.  16, 1, 154),  that  this  Solpicius  Gtalba  should  be  identified  with  Solpicius 
Blitho  (§  172,  7),  is  improbable.    HPbtsb,  hist.  reU.  ooclxvii.  fragm.  237. 

8.  P.Alf  ennsyaras;onthepraenomenP.  seeHENzsM,  CIL.1,467.  Pompom, 
dig.  1, 2, 2, 44  €9?  Am  auditoribut  (of  Ser.  Solpicius,  §  174,  2)  plurimum  auclorUatii 
habuU  Al/emu  Vartu  ...  ex  quibiu  Vartu  et  cannd  fuU  (suff.  a.  715/89).  He 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Alfenos  mentioned  in  Catullus  (80) ;  perhaps  also 
the  Yams  of  the  same  author  (10,  22);  see  MHaupt.  op.  1,  97.  AKissslino, 
oommentt.  Monmisen.  854 ;  cf.  however  §  218, 4.  Again,  he  is  probably  the  same 
Varos  who  attended  Siron^s  philosophical  lectures  together  with  Vergil  (§  224,  3. 
ScHou  Vkbox.  on  Verg.  eel.  7, 9.  Ssav.  on  eel.  6, 18.  Aen.  6,  264),  and  the  Alf  enus 
Varos  who  was  Octavianos'  legate  a.  714/40,  and  promised  (ecL  6)  to  protect 
Vergil's  estate  near  Mantoa  (cf.  eel.  9, 27),  and  identical  with  the  Alf  emu  utfer 
in  Hoa.  sat.  1,  8,  180,  who  ommi  abiedo  inslrumento  artia  eUnutique  tabema  yet 
(potentialiter)  eutar  erat^  on  which  Pobphtrio  :  urbane  Alfenum  Varum  Cremonen- 
eem  deridet,  qui  abiecta  eutrina  quam  in  munieipio  euo  exercuerai  Bomam  petiit 
magitiroque  utue  Sulpido  icio  ad  iantum  dignitatit  pervenit  ut  et  eoneulaium  gereret 
et  publico  funere  efferretur.  Gsllius  7,  5,  1  Alfenue  ietue,  Ser,  Sulpicii  dieeipulus 
rerwmque  antiquarum  non  ineurioeue,  in  libra  digeetorum  XXXIV^^  eoniedaneorum 
autem  11^  (on  these  two  titles  see  LMsbcklih,  PhiL  19,  658).  Dig.  8,  5,  20  pr. 
apud  Alfenum  libra  XXXVIIP  digeetorum.  According  to  the  Florent.  Index,  there 
were  altogether  40  books  of  his  Digesta,  a  collection  of  responsa  (of  Serv.  Solpicius, 
Hbimbach,  Z.  f.  BGesoh.  2,  840.  Mommssk  on  dig.  19,  2,  27)  transferred  by 
Aufidius  Namusa  to  his  collection  (§  174,  5).  The  editors  of  the  Digesta  of 
Justinian  only  knew  and  made  use  of  the  work  of  Alf  enus  in  two  epitomes,  the 
one  by  Paulus  (§  877,  4 :  Alfeni  digeeta  a  Paulo  epilomata^  Pauli  epitomae  Alfeni 
digeetorum)  following  the  origiuf^l  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  other  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  adhered  to  the  arrangement  of  the  edictum  perpetuum 
{Alfeni  digeeta).  Cf.  OLbnel,  palingenesia  iur.  civ.  87.  Of  some  importance  is 
the  lengthy  extract  dig.  5, 1,  76,  as  it  attests  the  writer^s  philosophical  training 
(quod,  ut  philoeophi  dicerent,  ex  particulie  minimie  coneitteremue) ;  other  fragments 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  nearly  all  are  in  a  simple  and  easy  style. 
EOtto,  p.  Alfenus  Varus  in  Thesaur.  iur.  rom.  5, 1681.  SWZimmern,  Gesch.  d. 
PBechts  1, 1,  295.  EHuschkx,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Bechtsw.  15, 187  (who,  in  the  corrupt 
reading  Alfenue  Varue  Oaiue  in  Pompoxius  1.L,  is  inclined  to  change  the  last  word 
into  Catue).  PBE.  1«,  768,  8. 

4.  Gbll.16,  5,8 C  Aeliue  Oallue  in  libra  de  eignificatione  verbarum  quae  ad 
tut  civile  pertinent  eecundo  (a  definition  of  f>e9tibulum)='MACSL,  6,  8, 16,  who  merely 
adds  vir  doetieeimue.  Dig.  50, 16, 157  C,  Adiue  ChUua  libra  Ide  verbarum  quae  ad  ius 
civile  pertinent  eignificatione  (a  definition  of  pariee  and  via).  An  abbreviated  title 
ap.  Sxxv.  georg.  1,  264  Adiue  Gallue  de  verbie  ad  iue  civile  pertinentibue  vaUoe  .  . 
appelUU  ;  and  Fbstus  218^  poetliminium  receptum  Gallue  Adiue  in  libra  primo  eignifi* 
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cationum  quae  etd  iu$  pertinent  ait  eate  eum  qui  etc :  278*  reus  nunc  dicitur  qui  eauiom 
dicit  ,  ,  ,  cU  ChUue  Adiut  lihro  II  tignificationum  verhorum  quae  ad  iua  perti- 
nent ait :  reu9  est  qui  etc.  802^  saltum  G^allus  Adius  I,  II  significationum  quae  ad  ius 
pertinent  ita  definitj  852^  fiumen  recte  did  ait  Aelius  OaUus  lihro  II  quae  ad  iue 
pertinent.  The  quotations  never  exceed  the  second  book,  and  Festus  852,  5  (juiay 
vit  Adius  in  XII  (tabulisy  signi(Jicarey  relates  to  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148,  2);  see 
BSch5ll,  de  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  was  alpha- 
betical. "  Aelius  Gkdlus  "  or  "  Gallus  Aelius  "  is  quoted  by  Festus  19  times  besides  the 
quotations  already  given.  This  extensive  use  as  well  as  the  combination  of  name 
and  at  GaUus  Aditu  p.  278*  show  that  Gallus^  work  was  employed  by  Verrius 
Flaccus.  Oallus  Adius  in  Gaius  dig.  22, 1, 19  pr. ;  C,  Adius  in  Pbiscian.  GL.  2, 882, 
1  (see  Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  248).  CWEHkimbach,  C.  Aelii  Galli  Icti  fragmenta 
rec.  et  illustr.,  Lpe.  1828.    EHuschre,  iurisprud.  anteiust'  94.  PBE.  1',  887. 

5.  C.  Ma  tins,  bom  c  670/84,  the  faithful  friend  of  Caesar,  especially  adapted 
by  his  mild  and  sober  manner  to  his  mediating  position,  though  he  did  not  enter 
into  political  factions  or  public  business.  He  transferred  his  love  for  Caesar  to 
Octavianus,  and  seems  to  have  died  as  late  as  a.  750/4 ;  see  Plin.  NH.  12, 18  primus 
C,  McUius  ex  equestri  ordine^  divi  Augusti  cntitctM,  tffvent(  nemora  tonsilia  intra  hos 
LXXX  annos.  EvLeutsch,  Zf  AW.  1834,  164.  PEE.  4,  1648.  Cic.  fam.  7,  15,  2 
(a.  701/58)  C.  Matii,  suavissimi  doctistimique  haminis.  11,  27,  5  (a.  710/44)  ut  haee 
^\o<ro^i^fjL€va  scriberem  tu  me  impulisti  .  .  .  omnia  me  tua  ddedant,  sed  maodme 
maxima  cum  fides  in  amicitia  .  .  .  turn  lepos^  humanitas,  liUerae,  Apollodoros 
of  Pergamon  dedicated  his  Ars  (manual  of  Bhetoric)  to  him ;  Quint.  8, 1, 18.  A 
letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  11,  28,  of  a.  710/44)  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  noble  dis- 
position and  fine  culture.  A  letter  addressed  to  Cicero  by  Matins  and  Trebatius 
together  (a.  704/49)  is  found  ad  Att.  9,  15  A.  His  work  on  gastronomy  was 
probably  written  under  Augustus  (cf.  §  54,  8),  and  his  interest  in  such  subjects  is 
significant  of  his  inof[)ensive  character  and  love  of  refined  enjoyment.  Minutal 
Matianum  (hachis  &  la  Matins)  was  named  after  him,  Apic.  4, 174,  also  the  mala 
Matiana,    Colum.  5, 10, 19.    12,  45,  5.    Plin.  NH.  15,  49  and  elsewhere. 

209.  Among  the  other  adherents  of  Caesar  several  may  b^ 
mentioned  either  as  orators  or  writers  of  letters  still  extant :  e.g. 
the  talented,  but  dissipated  C.  Scribonius  Curio  (trib.  pleb. 
704/60),  Q.  Comificius,  the  triumvir  M.  Antony  (671/83-724/30) 
and  L.  Balbus.  Men  of  wavering  political  opinions  were  the 
clever  M.  Caelius  Rufus  and  the  unprincipled  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  (cos.  711/42) ;  C.  Fumius,  who  was  legate  to  the  latter 
for  a  long  time,  was  also  an  orator,  and  likewise  the  young  L 
Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34),  Q.  Volusius,  Annius  Cimber, 
and  also  by  Hortensia  there  was  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  published  speech  extant. 

1.  Vellsi.  2,  48,  8  C  Curio  trih,  pi,  (704/50;  son  of  the  Corio  mentioned 
§  158,  6 ;  t  705/49)  .  .  .  doquens^  audax^  suae  alienaeque  «t  fortunete  et  pudicitiae 
prodiguSj  homo  ingeniosissime  nequam  et  facundus  malo  publico,  PBE.  6.  880,  11. 
For  the  date  of  his  birth  see  a  conjecture  below,  n.  5.  His  character  as  an  oratar 
is  given  by  Cic.  Brut.  280  ita  facile  soluteque  verbis  volvd)(U  satis  interdum  acutat, 
crdtras  quidem  certe  sententias  ut  nViU  posset  omatiua  esse,  nihil  expeditius,    atqus  Ate 
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parmm  a  magutria  inttitutus  naturam  habuU  admirahilem  ctd  dicendum  ;  indu8triam 
mm  $um  expertus;  Uudium  eerie  fuit.  There  were  speeches  by  him  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus:  see  dial.  37  (§  171,  5).  Meter,  orat.  rom.'  p.  481.  Letters 
from  Cia  to  him  fam.  2, 1-7  (of  a.  701/53  and  703/51). 

2.  HiERON.  ad.  Eus.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1976=713/41  Cornificius  poeta  a  mUi- 
t(bu9  desertus  interiit  .  .  .  huius  soror  Comificia^  cuius  insignia  exstant  epigrammata. 
Chronological  reasons  oblige  us  to  identify  him  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  quaestor  of 
Caesar  (propraetor  706/48),  who  fell  in  Africa  fighting  against  T.  Sextius ;  he  was 
also  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero,  who  addressed  to  him  fam.  12,  17-30  in 
700/45-711/43;  see  Drumann,  GE.  2,  617.  PBE.  2,  710,  3.  Cicero  somewhat 
pointedly  (fam.  12, 18,  1)  places  him  among  the  magni  oraiores  and  (ib.  12,  17,  2) 
iiecommends  his  Orator  to  his  kind  reception:  in  quo  sctepe  suspiceUus  sum  U  db 
iudicio  nosiro,  sic  scilicet  ut  doctum  hominem  ab  non  indocto^  pmullulum  dissidere.  ib. 
12,  20  me  amabis  et  scripto  eUiquo  kxcesses.  He  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the 
poetical  friend  of  Catullus  (c  88),  who  wrote  erotic  poems  (leve  Comifici  .  .  . 
opus,  Ovid,  trist.  2,  436),  whence  a  hendecasyllabic  line  in  Macr.  6,  4, 12  and  a 
fragment  of  dactylic  metre  (perhaps  from  an  epic)  ib.  6,  5,  13  (Comijieius  in 
Olaueo),  Cf.  §  233,  3  ad  fin.  LSchwa.be,  quaest.  Catull.  298.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Cornificius  in  primo  de  etymis  deorum  (Prisc.  GL.  2,  257,  6)  should  be 
understood  of  him :  from  this  Macr.  1,  9, 11  (Cornificius  Eiymorum  libra  III)  quotes 
curious  derivations  of  the  names  of  gods  and  a  citation  of  Cic.  de  nat.  deor. 
1,  17,  9.  33.  62.  1,  23,  2.  Other  quotations  in  Fest.  123.  166.  170.  194.  282  and 
in  other  places  in  Servius,  Lactantius  etc.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  Cor- 
nificius could  find  time  or  thought  for  these  works  in  Syria  and  Africa,  during  the 
years  709/45  and  713/41.  These  writings  should  rather  be  attributed  to  a  gram- 
marian of  the  same  name  in  the  Augustan  period,  perhaps  to  that  Cornificius 
C^lus  whose  somewhat  pedantic  epigram  on  Vergil  is  quoted  by  Cleoonius,  GL. 
5,  43,  2 :  ordea  qui  dixit  (ge.  1,  210)  superest  ut  tritica  dicat,  ThBerok,  op.  1,  545. 
JBscKER,  Zf  AW.  1847, 1060. 

a  The  triumvir  M.  An  tony,  see  Drdmann,GR.  1,64.  PRE.  1«,  1174.  Possess- 
ing  a  defective  education,  he  often  fell  in  his  speeches  into  a  false  kind  of  pathos 
and  became  turgid,  obscure  and  faulty  (Suet.  Aug.  86  M.  Antonium  .  .  .  ea 
scribeniem  quae  mirenturlptUius  homines  quam  intellegant;  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  101.  8, 
21  sq.  Att.  10,  8  sq.  11,  8  sq.).  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  call  him  on  that 
account  an  adherent  of  the  Asiatic  school  (Plut.  Ant.  2.  48  cf.  Suet.  1.1.).  His 
letters  to  Cicero  of  a.  705/49  (Att.  10,  8  A.  10, 10,  2)  and  710/44  (14,  13  A. ;  cf. 
alao  Cic.  or.  PhiL  8,  25  sqq.  18,  22  sqq.)  are  in  a  natural  style.  Plin.  NH.  14, 
148  M.  Antonio,  is  enim  .  .  .  avidissime  adprehenderat  banc  palmam  (capacity  for 
drinking),  edito  etiam  volumine  de  sua  ebrietate  .  .  .  txiguo  tempore  ante  proelium 
€ietiacum  id  volumen  evomuU  (cf.  Drumann,  GB.  1,  516.  Schblle  LI.  2).  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  his  correspondence  with  Octavian  (specimens  of  which  are  given  by 
SuETOHius,  e.g.  Aug.  69),  relates  Ovid  ex  Pont.  1,  1,  23  Antoni  scripta  leguntur, 
EScHtLLK,  de  M.  Antoni  triumviri  quae  supersunt  epp.  I,  Frankenb.  i.  S.  1883. 

4.  Afliiiius  PoLLio  writes  to  Cicero  (fam.  10,  32,  3  a.  711/43)  B  a  lb  us  quaestor 
.  .  .  tudis  (which  he  caused  to  be  given  at  Gades)  praetextam  de  sua  itinere  ad  L, 
Lentulum  procos.  soUicitandum  (705/49  to  get  him  to  leave  Pompey  and  return  to 
Borne,  Att.  8,  9,  4.  8,  11,  5.  8, 15  A,  2.  9,  6, 1.  Vrllei.  2, 51, 3)  posuit,  et  quidem  cum 
ageretur  fievit,  memoria  rerum  gestarum  oommotus,  ib.  5  praetextam  (of  B.)  si  voles 
legere,  GMlum  Comelium  (§  232),  famUiarem  meum^  poscito.  See  Welcker,  gr.  Trag. 
1402.  Bibbeck,  r6m.  Trag.  625 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 194.  This  Balbus  is  the  one  called 
Balbus   minor  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  (§  197,  4)  L.  Cornelius  P.  f. 
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Balbus,  whose  life  extended  far  into  the  Augustan  period  (he  certainly  was  liv- 
ing 741/18),  who  was  cos.  BufL  722/82  and  who  triumphed  a.  785/19  as  proconsul 
ex  Africa;  Dbumank,  GB.  2,  606.  PRE.  2,  684.  According  to  Vkllei.  U.  he 
likewise  ad  pontificatum  adsurrexU  and  had  a  literary  turn,  whence  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  is  the  Cornelius  Balbus  quoted  by  Sebv.  Aen.  4, 127  on  hymenaeus 
and  to  whom  relates  Macb.  8,  6,  26  Comdims  Balbut  i^nyrfrucur  libro  XVlll*  (of. 
HPeteb,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi). 

5.  M.  Caelius  M.  f.  Bufus.  Plik.  NH.  7, 166  C.  Mario  On.  Carhtme  III  co$. 
(a.  672/82)  a.  d.  V Kal,  luniag  M,  Cadiw  Hufua  et  C,  Liciniua  Calvu»  eadem  dU  gemiii 
$ufUj  oratarea  quidem  amhoj  sed  tarn  dUpari  evetUu.  But  to  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  them  (Brut.  278. 279)  they  cannot  have  been  quite  of  the 
same  age ;  more  probably  Caelius  was  the  elder,  as  according  to  Cic.  pCael.  18  he 
already  in  695/59  per  aetalem  magiitratiu  petere  potuU^ajod  his  official  career  agrees 
with  this  (696/56  already  a  member  of  the  council  of  his  native  town  Gic.  Gael.  5; 
quaest.  between  696/56-700/54,  tr.  pi.  702/52,  aed.  cur.  704/50,  praet.  706/48). 
Hence  Caelius  must  have  been  bom  c.  666/88.  Instead  of  Caelius  Pliny  should 
perhaps  have  mentioned  Curio  (n.  1).  His  native  place  was  a  municipium  of 
which  the  name  is  most  likely  concealed  by  some  corruption  of  the  MSw  in  Cic. 
pCael.  5.    Cf.  Nippkbdey,  op.  299.    KWbokhaupt,  CaeL  Buf.  4. 

6.  Caelius  was,  as  a  young  man,  introduced  by  his  father  to  Oiceio  and 
Crassus  (pCael.  9.  89.  72),  with  whom  he  thus  found  hims^  in  close  connection. 
This  circumstance  made  Cicero  lenient  towards  Caelius^  loose  morals  and  luxurious 
life;  he  even  defended  him  a.  696/56  (see  §  179, 84)  against  some  charges  brought 
by  Clodia  (§  214,  8),  whose  dissolute  circle  he  had  frequented  for  some  time  before 
breaking  with  her.  During  Cicero^s  absence  in  Cilicia  (706/51)  OaeliuB  was  his 
appointed  correspondent  at  Bome:  the  letters  (17  in  number;  letter  16  in 
duplicate ;  cf.  Att.  10, 9  A.)  are  collected  in  the  eighth  book  of  Cic  epp.  fam. 
Caelius  exhibits  in  them  a  dashing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  malicious  judg- 
ment of  persons  and  facts,  though  he  is  never  quite  dear  in  his  own  position ; 
the  style  is  lively,  humorous,  and  original,  condescending  to  the  use  of  popular 
expressions,  and  not  aiming  at  polish  and  elegance.  Cf.  §  188,  1,  n.  2  and  4. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caelius  was  obliged  by  his  debts  to  join  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  who  appointed  him  praetor  in  706/48.  As  such  he  intended  to 
introduce  tabulae  novae,  but  was  deposed  and  soon  afterwards  killed.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Bufus  in  Catullus;  see  LScbwabb,  quaest.  Catull. 
64.  85.  188  and  the  commentators  on  Cat.  69.  77.  Cf.  Drumamh,  GB.  2,  411. 
WWegehaupt,  das  Leben  d.  M.  Cael.  Buf.,  Bresl.  1878.  HWixschhAltkb,  de  M. 
Caelio  Bufo  oratore,  Lpz.  1886.— FBecheb,  d.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caelius,  Ilfeld  1888. 
FBuBO,  de  M.  Cael.  Bufi  genere  dicendi,  Freibg.  i/B.  1888. 

7.  On  his  oratorical  power  Cic.  Brut.  278  tplendida  el  grandU  et  eadem  iitprimii 
faceta  et  perurhana  .  .  .  oratio,  gravee  eius  contionee  aiiquot  fuerunt  (also  704/50  as 
aedile  de  aquisy  Fbohtin.  aq.  76 ;  from  this  a  fragm.  GL.  5,  590, 21),  aeret  accu9ati4me$ 
tree  (directed  against  C.  Antonius  695/59,  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  the  father, 
itenmi,  698/56;  a.  708/51  against  Q.  Pompeius  Bufus,  and  also  in  his  character  of 
patronus  of  the  pereg^nus  Pausanias,  plaintiff  in  a  case  of  extortion),  defennomei 
(esp.  698/56  pro  $e  against  Atratinus,  also  pro  Saufeio  702/52)  •  .  .  eane  toUrabilei. 
Hence  Quint.  6r  8,  69. 10, 1, 115 ;  aeperitat  Caelii  ib.  10^  25 ;  cf.  Tag.  dial.  1&  21 
(aordee  verhorum^  hiana  compoeitioj  inconditi  $en»u$),  25  (amarior)*  He  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Atticists  in  preference  to  Cicero^s  style,  though  Cicero  had  taught 
him  the  principles  of  rhetoric  in  his  youth  (n.  6).  Vellei.  2,  68,  1  Jf.  Caeluu^ 
vir  eloquio  animoqut  Curioni  (n.  1)  iimUlimua^  ted  in  uiroque  per/ectior^  nee  mtiivt 
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ingeniose  nequam.  Sen.  de  ira  8, 8, 6  Cadium  oratorem  fuUse  iracundisnmum  constat, 
QuiNTiLiAK,  PLimr  (ep.  1,  20, 4),  and  Tacitus  (dial.  21.  25)  were  acquainted  with 
his  speeches.  The  fragments  see  in  MeteB|  orat.  rom.'  460.  A  very  lively 
description  from  one  of  his  speeches  is  given  by  Quint.  4,  2, 128.  Witticisms  on  /// 
Clodia  ib.  8,  &f&^,  OHa&neckeb,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1884,  225  (where  however  Cic.  8} 
Brut.  278  ad  fin.  is  erroneously  held  to  be  the  authority  for  Gaelius'  desertion  to 
the  side  of  the  Atticists) ;  WschrfklPhil.  1886, 109a 

8.  L.Munatius  Plancus,  Caesar's  legate  and  appointed  by  him  consul  in 
712/42;  after  Caesar's  death  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Senate,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  then  joined  Antony  and  when  his  star  began  to  set,  Octavian,  with 
whom  he  could  afford  to  remain,  owing  to  his  steady  good  fortune.  He  was  censor 
732/22,  but  generaUy  despised.  PJEIE.  5,  204,  9.  CLBoth,  aber  M.  PL,  Erkl&rung 
der  Inschrift  auf  dem  Mausoleum  in  Gaeta  (CIL.  10,  6087),  in  the  Mittheilungen 
of  the  Basle  Altert.-Ges.  4  (Bas.  1852).  AWdeKlxbck,  disq.  de  etc.  Utr.  1855. 
HAKleijn,  de  L.  et  T.  Munatiis  Plancis,  Leid.  1857.  Suet.  rhet.  6  and  Plin.  NH. 
7,  55  caU  him  orator;  orator  insignU  habelur  in  Hiebonymus  ad  a.  Abr.  1992= 
729/25;  9umma  doquentia  Cic.  fam.  10,  8,  8  cf.  18,  29,  1.  Ascon.  88  Or.  28  K.-S. 
NoN.  221.  His  rhetorical  training,  but  also  his  vanity,  appear  from  his  letters  to 
Cicero  (fam.  10, 4.  7-9. 11. 15. 17  sq.  21.  28  sq.)  of  a.  710/44  and  711/48,  which  are 
exceedingly  well  written  and  abound  in  cadences,  antitheses  etc.  {verhorum  et 
Bententiarum  gra^wtaSy  ib.  10, 12, 1. 16, 1. 19, 1),  but  often  cloak  a  very  ambiguous 
spirit  under  fair  phrases. 

9.  HiXBON.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1980=717/87  Furnii  pater  ei  JUiuB  dart 
oratoree  habentur^  quorum  filiue  coneularie  ante  patrem  nwritur,  Cf .  Tac.  dial.  21  (a 
corrupt  passage)  nee  unum  (of  the  antiquarians)  de  populi  ganuti  (=Canutif  §  158, 
5  ad  fin.)  out  Atti,  de  Fumio  et  Toronto  (Coranio^  otherwise  unknown)  quique  alii  in 
eodem  valetudinario  haec  oeea  et  hone  maeiem  produnt.  The  father  (C.  Furnius)  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero ;  tr.  pleb.  704/50 ;  legatus  to  L.  Plancus  (n.  8)  a.  710/44  sq.  with 
whom  he  joined  Antony,  to  whom  he  adhered  until  the  battle  of  Actlum.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Octavian  and  a.  725/29  adlectue  inter  conndares  (Dio  52, 42).  Cic.  fam. 
10,  26,  2  {qui  alienae  causae  tarn  facHe  diacae)  attests  that  he  was  an  orator,  and 
Plut.  Anton.  58  even  calls  him  Uiwiraros  e/reiK  *Pwfiaiwy.  Hon.  sat.  1, 10,  86  te, 
eandide  JFVrm,  seems  to  relate  to  him,  on  which  Acbo  hie  hiatoriarum  elegantia 
daruit  (subsequently).  A  trait  of  egregious  flattery  towards  Ootavianus  by  his 
son  (cos.  787/17)  is  related  by  Sen.  de  benef.  2,  25, 1. 

10.  L.  Sempronius  L.  f.  Atratinus  (cos.  720/84,  triumphed  12.  Oct.  788/21  as 
procos.  ex  Africa  (CIL.  1,  p.  461).  Hiebonym.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1996=788/21 
Atratinus,  qui  XVII  natus  annoe  (Jadium  (n.  7)  accusaverat  (a.  698/56 ;  he  was  there- 
fore bom  681/78),  darus  inter  oratores  habdur.  ad  extremum  morborum  taedio  in 
halneo  vdtuntate  exanimatus  heredem  rdiquit  Augustum,  Cicero  (pCael.  2)  calls  him 
his  necessarius,  and  says  of  him  (ib.  8)  ornate  docteque  dixisti  ;  ib.  15  he  styles  him 
disertut  adolescens.  As  a  speaker  in  the  Senate  he  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
Messala  in  Joseph,  b.  iud.  1, 14,  4.    PBE.  6,  978, 8. 

11.  Vatihius  to  Cicero,  fam.  5,  10  a,  2  (a.  709/45) :  defenditur  (Catilius)  a 
Q.  Valusio,  tuo  discipulo,    PBE.  6,  2745,  5. 

12.  Cic.  Phil.  11, 14  T,  Annius  Cimher  Lysidid  Jilius  (therefore  son  of  a  slave 
or  freedman),  a  follower  of  M.  Antony,  through  whose  assistance  he  became  praetor 
(ib.  18,  26).  Concerning  his  literary  tendency  see  the  epigram  on  him  Vebg.  catal. 
2 '(and  Quint.  8,  8,  28),  which  already  to  Ausonius  (op.  27,  18,  5)  had  lost  its 
meaning :  Corinthiorum  (i.e.  with  the  hall-mark  of  antiquity)  anuUor  iste  ver&orutii. 
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Iste  iste  rhetor ^  iamque^  qucUenus  Mub  Thttcydides,  tyratmus  AUicae  fehris  (the  exacting 
instructor  in  distempered  Attic),  Tau  (?)  gcdlicum  (perhaps  on  account  of  the 
Oallic  extraction  of  Annius  Cimber),  min  (fjUp)  et  gphin  (<r02y)  et — mals  tZ/t  iit  (an 
execration  on  dealers  in  grammatical  curiosities):  ita  omnia  ista  verba  miscuit 
fratri  (as  a  draught  which  was  fatal  to  him :  Annius  Cimber  was  accused  of 
fratricide:  Quint.  1.1.  Cic.  Phil.  11,  14.  18,  26).  According  to  this  he  seems  to 
have  carried  on  the  profession  of  a  teacher  before  beginning  his  political  career. 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  an  antiquarian  by  Octavianus  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  to  M. 
Antony:  tu  dubitas  Cimberne  Annius  an  Veraniua  Flcuxua  imitandi  Hnt  tibif  i.e. 
/  ?,  ■  T  probably :  you  only  waver  between  A.  C.  and  Ver.'s  pontificalia  verba  (§  J5^4)  and 
hence  you  write — in  the  language  of  Cato.  JGHuschke,  de  Annio  Cimbro,  Boat. 
1824  and  esp.  BGcheleb,  BhM.  88,  507.    Cf.  also  §  19, 1  ad  fin. 

18.  Caesar's  favourite,  the  knight  Mamurra  of  Formiae,  f  709/45  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  52, 1 ;  cf.  also  OHibschfeld,  Herm.  5,  299),  was  active  in  literature,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  poet;  see  Catullus  57,  7  and  105.  Cf.  §  214,  5.  LSchwabe,  quaest. 
Catull.  187.  226. 

14.  Val.  Max.  8,8,  8  Hortensia,  Q.  Hortensi  (§  171, 1)  JUia,  cum  ordo  matrona- 
rum  gravi  trtbut4}  a  triumviris  (a.  711/48)  esaet  oneraUu  nee  quiaquam  virorum  ptUro- 
cinium  eia  accommodare  auderet,  causam  feminarum  apud  triumvir os  et  consianter  et 
feliciter  egit;  repraesentata  enim  pcUris  facundia  impetravit  ut  etc.  Cf.  Appiam. 
b.  c.  4, 82.  Quint.  1, 1,  6  Hortensiae  Q,filiae  oratio  apud  triumviroa  hahita  legitur  non 
tantum  in  texus  Jionorem, 


210.  Among  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar 
M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  honest  man,  but  without  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, was  the  most  active  in  literature,  especially  in  philosophy 
and  oratory ;  the  style  of  D.  Brutus  and  that  of  C.  Cassius  are 
known  to  us  from  their  letters  to  Cicero.  The  same  correspon- 
dence introduces  us  to  Cassius  of  Parma  and  C.  Trebonius,  who 
were  also  writers  of  poetry.  Ampius  Balbus,  Actorius  Naso, 
and  Tanusius  Geminus  wrote  historical  works  hostile  to  Caesar. 

1.  M.  lunius  Brutus.  Plutabch^s  Brutus.  Dbumann,  GB.  4,  18.  PBE.  4, 
518. 582.  JSlevogt,  de  M.  Bruti  vita  et  scriptis,  Petersb.  1870.  Cic.  Brut.  324  of 
Hortensius :  emnis  ante  decern  ^cau8(u  agere  coepit  (i.e.  a.  659/95,  see  Brut.  229 
L,  Craeao  Q.  Scaevola  coat,  primum  in  faro  dixit)  quam  tu  (Brutus)  ee  n€Uu$,  The 
birth-year  which  would  be  inferred  from  this  (669/85)  is  at  variance  with  Vellei. 
2,  72,  1  hunc  exitum  M.  Bruti  XXXV Hum  annum  agentia  (a.  712/42)  fortuna  eaae 
voluit  (cf.  Liv.  per.  124  annorum  erat  circiter  XL),  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
675/^9  or  676/78  as  the  year  in  which  Brutus  was  bom,  and  this  assumption  is 
presupposed  by  the  story  that  Caesar  (bom  654/100)  was  himself  the  father  of 
Brutus.  Hence  KNippebdet^s  conj.  (op.  801),  ante  aedecim  in  Cicero  LI.  has  much 
probability.  Cf .  Nep.  Att.  8, 1  occiso  Caeaare  ,  ,  ,  aic  M,  Bruto  uaua  eat  ut  nuUo  Hit 
adoleacena  aequali  famUiariua  quam  hoc  aene  (Atticus  bom  645/109).  As  early  as 
703/51  Brutus  was  a  son-in-law  (Cic.  fam.  8,  4,  2)  to  App.  Claudius  (§  199,  1). 
AuB.  ViCTOB  ill.  82  Athenia  philoaophiam^  Bhodi  (not  attested  by  any  other  writer) 
eloquentiam  didicit  (Pammenes,  and  Aristos,  the  brother  of  Antiochos,  instructed 
him  at  Athens,  Cic.  Bmt.  882.  Orat.  105y. Acad.  post.  1,  12.  Plut.  Brat.  2), 
Cytheridem  mimam  cum  Antonio  et  GaUo  poda  amavit  (cf.  §  282,  1  and  HFlacb 
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JJ.  119,  793).  .  .  .  cimLi  heUo  .  .  .  Pompeium  secutua  ett,  quo  vicio  veniam  a 
CaeMre  aecepit  ei  procos.  (?)  Gcdliam  (cisalp.)  rexit  (a.  708/46) ;  a.  710/44,  he  became 
praetor  (urb.)  through  Caesar ;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  a.  712/42.— Portraits : 
Berhoulli,  rttm.  Ikonogr.  1. 187. 

2.  Cicero  is  accustomed  to  exaggerate  his  praises  of  M.  Brutus  (e.g.  Brut.  22) 
both  as  Caesar^s  favourite  and  afterwards  as  his  murderer;  he  dedicated  to  him  de 
finibuB,  Paradoxa,  de  nat.  deor.,  Tusc,  Orator  and  Brutus.    They  differed  as  to 
their  theory  of  style ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  15,  Ir  b,  2  ego  secutua  (Med. :  aclus)  cUiud  (indicium    j"^t, 
de  Optimo  genere  dicendi)  mm,  and  Tac.  dial.  18  ex  CcUvi  (§  218,  6  ad  fin.)  et  Bruti 

ad  Ciceronem  miaaia  epiaiulia  (§  46,  5.    OHahnecker  JJ.  125,  604)  fctcile  eat  depre- 
hendere  Calmim  quideni  Ciceroni  viaum  exaanguem  ei  ciridumj  Brutum  autem  otiosum 
alque  diiunctum  {diacinctum\  rurauaque  Ciceronem  a   CcUvo  quidem  nude  audiaae 
tamquam  aciutum  et  enerventy  a  Bruto  auteniy   .   .    .   taToquam/rciciuin  <Uque  elumbem. 
His  diction  is  described  by  gravitaa  (Quint.  12,  10,  10.      Tag.  diaU  ^).     He 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  a  rhythmical  flow  of  prose  (Quint.  9,4, 76);  ^noe  Cicero's 
criticism  in  his  Orator.    Both  Quint.  10,  X^-l^}  ^^'^  s^T^  ^^^^  ^  ^is  philosophical 
writings  muUo  quam  in  orationtbua  praeatantior  auffecit  ponderi  rerum^  and  Tag. 
dial^/Si  agree,  the  latter  saying ;  Brutum  philoaophiae  atute  rdinquamua,    nam  in 
ortUiontbua  minorem  eaae  fama  aua  etiam  admiratorea  eiua  fatentur.      niai  forte 
quiaquam  .   .   .  Bruti  pro  Deiotaro  rege  (cf.Cic,  Brut,  21,    BAAtt.l^fi)  ceteroaque       t^o 
eiuadem  lentitudinia  etc  teporia  libroa  legit,  niai  qui  et  carmina  eorundem  miratur ; 
fecerunl  enim  et  carmina  (see  §  195,  8).    Cf .  Stat.  silv.  4,  9,  20  Bruti  aenia  oacitationea 
(tedious  speeches).    Other  published  speeches  of  Brutus:  de  dictatura  Pompei 
(Quint.  9,^8^)  of  a.  703/51 ;  his  speech  delivered  on  17  March  710/44  on  the    /vi"' 
Capitol  (Cic.  Att.  l§^fo,''2),  and  other  contionea  Bruti  {falaa  quidem  in  Auguatum     ^^^ 
probra,  aed  multa  cum  acerbitate  hahent,  Tag.  A,^^(^)  ;  his  declamation  pro  Miione    /^> 
(orationem  Brutua  exercitationia  gratia  acripait,  Quint.  10,^JL,  23  cf.  10,  5,  20.  8, 6,  9d.    /^I , 
AscoN.  p.  42  Or.  86  K.-S.    Sghol.  Bob.  p.  276) ;  laudatio  of  his  father-in-law  App. 
Claudius  (Diomed.  GL.  1,  867)  and  of  his  uncle  M.  Cato  (Cic.  Att.  13,  46,  2.  cf.  12, 
21, 1).    ScHOL.  LucANi  2,  284  ed.  Usener  and  §  220,  8.    Meybb,  orat.  rom.s  446. 

3.  On  his  philosophical  works  see  Cic.  acad.  post.  1, 12.  He  had  an  inclination 
to  the  Old  Academy,  Cic.  Brut.  120.  149.  We  find  notices  of  a  treatise  de  virtute 
(dedicated  to  Cicero,  see  fin.  1,  8.  Tusc^,  1,  &«.  consol.  ad  Heiv.  9,  4  sqq.  cf.  8, 1), 
ircpl  Ka$iJKovTOf  (Sen.  £p.  95,  45 ;  cf.  M,  Brutua  de  cffidia  ap.  Peiscian.  GL.  2, 199),  de 
patientia  (Diomed.  GL,  1,  888). — His  abridgment  of  the  Annals  of  Fannius  and 
Antipater  (see  §  187,  4  and  6  in  fin.)  was  probably  an  early  work,  as  was  also  his 
abridgment  of  Polybios  (Plut.  Brut.  4.  Sum.  s.  v.  B/}oi>rof .  (ypa\J/€P  .  .  .  UoXvpiov 
ToO  IffTopiKoO  pipXunf  iTiTOfiifiy ;  see  §  257,  8). 

4.  Letters.  (Jf.)  Brutua  in  epiatulia  (Quint.  9,  4,  75.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  888. 
Pbiscian.  ib.  2,  474 ;  cf.  Plin.  NH.  88,  89 :  M.  Bruti  in  PhUippicia  campia  epiatolae 
reperiuntur,  frementea  fibulae  tribuniciaa  ex  auro  geri\  ad  Caeaarem  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 
180),  ad  Ciceronem  (Tag.  dial.  18).  On  the  correspondence  of  Brutus  and  Cicero 
§  188,  4. — The  letters  of  Brutus  in  Greek  are  the  production  of  a  rhetorician  (e.g. 
in  BHebcheb^s  epistolographi  Graeci,  Par.  1878,  p.  177),  of  which  Plutarch  availed 
himself  as  though  genuine  in  his  Brutus  2.  Cf.  Suidas  s.  v.  Bpoirros.  BHeecheb, 
Phil.  8, 187.  9,  592.  IFMabcks,  symb.  ad  epistologr.  gr.  (Bonn  1883)  23.— Brutus' 
verses  (see  Tag.  dial.  21,  above  n.  2)  seem  to  have  been  erotic  according  to  the  ^oX 
enumeration  in  Plin.  ep.  5,  3,  5  (above  §  81,  1). — Had  the  rhetorician  Empylos,  the 
familiar  friend  of  Brutus  (probably  identical  with  his  namesake  from  Bhodes,  see 
Cic.  ap.  Quint.  10,  6,  4),  composed  in  Latin  that  fUKpby  tUv,  oi  ^v\ov  hk  ffiLryypafifjia 
wept  rifl  Kaiffapos  d¥cup4ff€iin  6  BpoCrot  imyiypairrai  (evidently  a  defence  of  the  deed)  ? 
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5.  D.  lunius  Brutus,  executed  by  M.  Antony  in  the  summer  of  a.  711/43.  His 
letters  to  Cicero  in  710/44  and  711/48  (ad  fam.  11, 1.  4.  5-11.  18a.  19.  20.  23.  26) 
are  sad  specimens  of  the  want  of  thought  and  courage  continually  exhibited  by 
him  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  Drumann,  GB.  4,  9.  PB£.  4,  513,  19. 
BNake,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic.  imd  D.  Brut.,  JJ.  SuppL  8,  647. 

6.  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  somewhat  older  than  M.  Brutus  (Plut.  Brut.  29.  40), 
a.  701/58  sqq.  quaestor  in  Parthia,  705/49  tr.  pleb.;  appointed  in  710/44  praetor 
together  with  M.  Brutus;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (712/42).  He  was  of  a 
hard,  trenchant  character,  but  egotistical  and  without  higher  aims  (cf.  Plut. 
Brut.  29.  comp.  cum  Dione  1.  Brut.  87  Kdffcios  r«r  'ETuro^pov  X&foa  xP*^f^^^^  '^^ 
vepL  ro&nap  tdot  ^w).  Among  his  letters  to  (^cero,  fam.  15,  19  (a.  l(BI4Si)  is  a 
good-humoured  echo  of  Cicero's  previous  letter;  12,  11-12  (a.  711/48)  are  official 
reports,  partly  calculated  to  flatter  Cicero.  A  quotaticm  from  C,  Cetuii  epidtiU 
.  .  .  ad  DdabeUam  in  CaARiB.QL.l,12&,  IS.  Cf.  Dbumahn,  GB.  2, 117.  PBE.2, 
194, 11.    OEScHMiDT,  de  epp.  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis,  Lps.  1877. 

7.  Cassius  Parmensis,  after  being  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  held  a 
command  in  Asia  (a.  711/48).  He  gives  an  account  of  his  doings  in  a  letter  full 
of  flattery,  in  which  he  also  imitates  Cicero's  style,  fam.  12, 18.  He  was  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  728/81.  Dbumakh,  GB.  2,  161.  PBE.  2,  200,  20. 
PoBPHYBio  on  Hor.  ep.  1, 4,  8  Iscribere  quod  Casii  ParmefuU  opuaeula  vineaQ  hie  eti 
Cas$%u9  qui  in  partibus  Cttsni  et  Bruti  cum  Horatio  trtbunui  mUitum  militaffiL  quibu$ 
victis  Athenaa  w  contulit  (first  728/81).  Q,  Variu8  ab  AuguHo  mi8$ui  ^  turn  iuter- 
ficeretf  studentem  repperit  et  perempto  eo  ecrinium  cum  librie  tuliL  unde  multi  credi- 
derunt  Thyestem  Caeeii  Parmeneie  fuieee  (the  latter  statements  are  due  to  a  confusion 
between  the  officer  Q.  Attius  Varus,  of .  b.  g.  8,  28, 2.  b.  c  8, 87,  6,  and  the  tragic 
writer  L.  Varius,  §  228,  2:  see  also  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  62).  eeripeerat  emim 
muUae  alias  tragoediae  (?  cf.  opuecula  in  Horace)  Caeeiue,  Acro  (p.  890  H) 
Epicureua  fuit  et  poeta  •  .  .  eatiraa  ecripeit.  .  .  .  aliquot  generUnu  etilum  exercuiL 
inter  quae  opera  degia  et  epigrammata  eius  laudantur,  A  passage  in  Sukt.  Aug.  4 
from  an  abusive  letter  of  Cass.  Parm.  to  Octavian.  From  an  epietula  Caeei  Par- 
meneie  ad  M,  Antonium  ap.  Plin.  NBL  81. 11.  An  iambic  verse  by  a  certain  Cassius 
ap.  Quint.  5,  11,  24.  Praetexta  Brutus  by  a  Cassius:  see  §  184,  5  ad  fin.  A 
Weichert,  de  L.  Varii  et  Cassii  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1886. 
Welckeb,  d.  gr.  TragCdien  1406.  (The  hexameters  entitled  Caeeii  Orpheue  in 
Fba's  Horace  2,  p.  216,  Wernsdobp's  PLM.  2,  810  are  the  work  of  the  Italian 
Antonius  Thylesius  saec.  XVH,  see  Weichebt  1.1. 196.) 

8.  To  about  the  same  time  as  Cassius  Parmensis  belongs  the  improviser 
Cassius  Etruscus  mentioned  by  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  69;  see  Kiecbheb  ad  loc. 

9.  C.  Trebonius,  quaestor  694/60,  trib.  pi.  699/55,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
a.  700/54  sqq.  and  on  his  side  in  the  Civil  War;  praet.  orb.  706/48;  ooe  709/45; 
killed  by  Dolabella  in  Pebr.  711/48.  PBE.  6,  2088,  9.  A.  707/47  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  collection  of  Cicero's  puns  and  witty  sayings ;  cf .  fam.  15, 21, 1-8, 
e.g.  liber  iste  quern  mM  mieisti  quantam  habet  dedaratitmem  amarii  tui  I  primum 
quod  tibi  facetum  videtur  quidquid  ego  dixij  .  .  .  deinde  quod  ilia  .  .  .  fiMntmar- 
rante  te  venustiesima,  quin  etiam  ante  quam  ad  me  veniatur  rieut  onwit  paene  eon- 
eumiiur.  In  his  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  12, 16,  a.  710/44)  he  speaks  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Cicero  with  great  attachment  and  forwards  to  them  vereiculi  (perhaps 
iambics  against  M.  Antony),  on  the  free  tone  of  which  he  observes:  turpitude 
perionae  eiue  in  quam  liberiua  invehimur  noa  vindicabit  (8).  His  request  is  (4) :  to, 
eicut  mihi  pollicitut  es^  adiungea  me  quam  primum  ad  tttoa  eermonea,    Cf.  also  §  196, 11. 
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10.  T.  Am  pi  us  Balbns,  trib.  pi.  691/68,  praetor  696/58,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
(see  the  speech  pro  T.  Ampio,  Quint.  8, 8, 5Q),  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pompej ; 
PB£.  1-,  920,  2.  Some  criticism  on  Caesar  from  the  historical  work  of  Ampius  in 
SusT.  luL  77;  cf.  Cic.  fam.  6,  12,  5  (a.  708/46)  cum  studium  tuum  conaumas  in 
virorum  fartium  factit  memoriae  prodendis, — M.  Actor i us  Naso  was,  according 
to  SuETON.  lul.  9  (cf.  52  Naso),  the  author  of  a  work  on  Caesar  or  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Sueton.  in  his  d.  lul.  quotes  only  contemporaries  of  Caesar  as  his 
authorities ;  MHaupt,  op.  1,  72. — On  Tanusius  §  212,  7. 

211.  The  scholars  and  teachers  had  as  such  only  a  small  share 
in  the  political  struggles.  The  most  important  of  them  was  the 
Ghreek  L.  Ateius  Fraetextatus,  a  manysided  and  prolific 
writer,  who  styled  himself  '  Philologus ' ;  besides  him  may  be 
mentioned  S antra,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  literature;  also 
Cn.  Fompeius'  freedman  Lenaeus,  Epidius,  Sextus  Clodius  and 
Gavins  Bassus.  Statins  Sebosus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

1.  Sueton.  gramm.  10  L,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  p.  96  B ;  cf.  1. 2  from  the  end)  .  >  '^  -- 
Ateiu9  Philologus  libertinus  Athenis  eat  natus.  At  the  capture  of  Athens  668/86 
he  was  prohably  allotted  to  the  centiurion  M.  Ateius  (Plut.  Sulla  14)  and  was  by 
him  subsequently  manumitted.  Bom  about  655/99  (Gbaff  1.1.  896) :  as  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Asinius  Pollio  when  writing  his  history  (see  below  and  §  221,  3), 
he  must  have  lived  at  least  until  725/29.  Suet.  1.1. :  hunc  Capito  Ateius  (§  265, 
8  the  grandson  of  his  emancipator),  nolus  iuris  consuUus,  inter  grammaticos  rhekorem^ 
inter  rhetores  grammaticum  fuisse  ait,  de  eodem  Asinius  PoUio,  in  libro  quo  SaUustii 
seripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priscorum  verborum  affectatione  oUita,  iia  tradit :  *  in 
earn  rem  etdiutorium  ei  fecit  maxime  quidem  Ateius  Praetextatus^  nobilis  grammatieus 
latinus,  dedamantium  deinde  auditor  cUque  praeeeptor^  ad  summam  Philologus  ttb 
semei  nominatu8\  ipse  ad  Ladium  Hermam  (perhaps  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
§  148,  8  ad  fin.  Ck>nceming  auct.  ad  Her.  1, 18  cf.  CLEatseb,  PhiL  12,  278)  scripsit 
se  in  graecis  litteris  magnum  processum  habere^  in  latinis  non  nuttum,  .  .  .  audisse 
Antonium  Qniphonem  (§  159,  5)  .  .  .  praecepisse  autem  muUis  et  eUtris  iuvenxbus^ 
in  quia  Appio  quoque  et  Pulchro  Claudiis  fratribus  (cf.  §  199,  1),  quorum  etiam  comes 
in  provincia  (in  Cilicia  and  the  prov.  of  Asia)  fuerit.  Philologi  appdUUionem 
assumpsisse  videtur  quia  .  .  .  muUiplici  variaque  doctrina  censebatur,  quod  sane 
ex  eommentariis  eius  apparet^  quamquam  paucissimi  exstent,  de  quorum  tamen  cqpia 
sic  altera  ad  eundem  Hermam  epistola  significat :  *■  Hylen  nostram,  quam  omnia  generis 
ooegimus,  uti  scis^  octingentos  in  lihros  \  coluit  postea  familiarissime  C.  Scdlustium  et 
eo  defuneto  Asinium  PoUionem,  quos  historiam  componere  aggressos  eUterum  (Sallust) 
hreviario  rerum  omnium  romanarum^  ex  quibus  quas  veUet  digeret,  instruxitj  aUerum 
(Asinius)  praeeeplis  de  rations  scribendi.  quo  magis  miror  Asinium  credidisse  antiqua 
eum  verba  et  figuras  soLiium  esse  coUigere  Sallustio,  cum  sibi  sciat  nil  aliud  suadere 
quam  ut  noto  dvilique  et  proprio  sermons  utatur  vitetque  maxime  obscuritatem  SaUustii 
et  audadam  in  translcUiombus  (  w/ucra^pcuf).  His  personal  conviction  as  to  the  best 
style  need  not  however  have  hindered  Ateius  from  drawing  up,  at  Sallust^s  express 
order,  both  this  foreviarium  and  also  a  collection  of  archaic  phrases.  Fest.  181 
Ateius  Philologus  in  libro  glossematorum^  and  he  quotes,  without  mentioning  from 
what  work,  ib.  166.  178.  181.  818.  852.  875.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 184,  4  Ateius  Philologus 
viFducwp  III.     Chabis.  G-L.   1,  127,  17  Ateius  Philologus  librum  suum  sic  edidit 
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itucriptum  ^an  amaverit  Didun  Aeneas'*  (Gbaff  1.1.  806).  Ateiua  is  abo  cited 
Plin.  HN.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  4  and  as  L.  Ateius  ib.  to  b.  8,  further  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  388. 
8.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  601.  HGraff,  melanges  gr6oo-rom.  de  Tacad.  de  St.  P^tersb.  2, 274. 

2.  Suet,  gramm.  14  huiue  (of  Curtius  Nicias,  §  200,  4)  de  LucUto  libroe  etiam 
S antra  comprobat.  Cf.  Martial.  11,  2,  7  ealehroaum  Santram,  Hiebontm.  de  vir. 
illustr.  (2,  821  Vail.)  praef. :  fecerunt  hoc  idem  (i.e.  they  wrote  de  virie  tUuetribus) 
.  .  .  apud  Latinos  Varro  (bom  638/116),  Sanlroj  Nepos  (bom  c.  655/99),  Hyginus 
(bom  c.  690/64).  Gell.  7, 15,  5  n^  m  Aeiii  quidem,  Cincii  ei  Sanlrae  dicendum  ita 
censuissent,  Vbbbius  Flaccus  (ap.  Festus  277)  and  Quint.  12, 10, 16  mention  Santra 
in  reference  to  questions  of  literary  history.  Sueton.  vit.  Terent.  (p.  81,  10  R ; 
Santra  Terentium  existimat  etc.  Fbbtub  277  quam  rem  (on  reciniati  mimi  plani- 
pedes)  diligenter  exsequitur  Santra  libra  II  de  antiquitate  verborum.  Schol.  Vbboh. 
Aen.  5,  95  (p.  95  K.)  Santra  de  antiquitate  verborum  libro  III  ait  etc.  ad  Aen.  2, 171 
(p.  86)  ut  Santra  antiquitatium  libris.  Non.  170,  21  Santra  de  verborum  antiquilate 
III  (or  L  IT) :  quod  (Naevius*  b.  ponicnm,  see  §  95,  8)  volumen  unum  nos  lectitavimus 
et  postea  (in  other  MSS.)  invenimus  septemfariam  divisum.  From  Santra  nuntiis 
(nuptiis  Bibbeck)  Bcuxhiis  Nonius  (see  Bibb,  trag.'  p.  228,  t6ul  Trag.  616)  quotes 
four  (incomplete)  senarii,  at  least  three  of  which  are  constructed  after  a  strict 
Hellenic  model.  To  judge  by  his  name  Santra  was  not  of  Italic  birth  (LMebcklih, 
Phil.  8,  844,  takes  him  to  have  been  an  African,  on  account  of  Mabt.  6,  89 ;  but  see 
ib.  7,  20, 1).— LLebsch,  Zf  AW.  1839,  Nr.  18  sq.  48 ;  Sprachphilosophie  8, 165.  A£ 
EooEB,  lat.  serm.  vet.  reliqq.  18.  LPbsllbb,  ausgew.  Aufsfttze  877.  BOchelkb, 
BhM.  40, 148. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  15  Lenaeus^  Magni  Pompei  Itbertus  et  paene  omnium  eoppedi- 
tionum  comesy  defuncto  eo  filiisque  eius  (Sextus  died  last,  a.  719/85)  schola  ee  susten^ 
tavit  ,  .  ,  etc  tanto  amore  erga  patroni  memoriam  eocstitit  ut  Sallustium  hidorieum 
.  .  .  acerbissima  satura  laceraverit  (see  §  206,  1).  traditur  autem  puer  adhuc 
Aihenis  suhreptus  refugisse  in  patriam,  .  .  .  verum  .  .  .  gratis  manumissus.  He 
also  wrote  on  pharmacology  (Pompeius  Lenaeus  Magni  libertus  Plin,  NH.  25,  5) ; 
see  §  58, 1. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  28  M.  (so  in  the  Ind.  gramm.  p.  99  B.,  but  see  below) 
Epidius  calumnia  nolatus  ludum  dicendi  aperuit  docuitque  inter  ceteros  M.  Antonium 
et  Augustum  (also  Vergil,  see  §  224,  8).  quibus  quondam  C.  Cannutius  .  .  .  mails 
[se]  respondit  Isaurici  esse  discipulum  quam  Epidii  calumnicUoris,    hie  JEpidius  orium 

se  a  C.  Epidio  Nucerino  praedicabat,  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  17  C  Epidio 
and  17,  243  qualibus  ostentis  Aristandri  apud  Oraecos  voLuinen  scatet,  .  .  .  apud  nos 
vero  C.  Epidi  commentariiy  in  quibus  arhores  locidae  quoque  reperiuntur,  HPeteb, 
BhM.  22, 158.  Was  GL.  6,  79,  18  {quid  ais,  Epidiaf  etc.)  perhaps  also  referred 
to  ?  ?  EBXhbens,  PLM.  827.    Cf .  also  §  205,  6. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  29»rhet.  5  Sex  Clodius  e  Sieiliay  latinae  simul  graecaeque 
eloquentiae  professor  (cf.  Sabinum  [Sextum?]  Clodium  uno  die  et  graece  et  latins 
dedamantem  in  Sen.  controv.  9,  8, 18),  male  ocuUUus  et  dicax  par  oeulorum  in  amiciHa 
M.  Antonii  triumviri  extrisse  (?)  se  aiebat,  .  ;  .  a  quo  {M.  Ardcnio)  mox  consuls 
(a.  710/44)  ingens  etiam  congiarium  accepit,  Cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  48  (rhetorem  .  .  . 
salsum  hominem),  8,  22.  ad  Att.  4, 15,  2  (a.  700/54)  vereor  ne  lepore  te  suo  detineat 
diutius  rhetor  Clodius,  Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  11  Sex.  Clodius  in  eo  libro  quern  graeos 
scripsit.  Abnob.  adv.  gent.  5, 18  Sex.  Clodius  sexto  de  diis  graeco.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Clodius  cited  in  Sebviub  on  Aen.  1,  176  Clodius  commentariorum  quarto, 
of.  ib.  52.  2,  229)  is  probably  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  263,  5).  JBebnats,  Theophrastos' 
work  on  piety  p.  10. 
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6.  A  grammarian  Oavius  Bass  us  is  also  quoted  as  the  author  of  works  de 
origine  verbarum  et  voeabulorum  (Gkllius  2,  4,  3.  8,  19, 1,  5,  7)  in  at  least  7  books 
(ib.  11,  17,  4)  de  verborum  significcUiane  (Macr.  8,  18,  2),  commentaria  (Gell.  8,  9. 18, 
8),  de  diia  (Mack.  1,  9,  18  cf.  8,  6,  17.  Lyd.  de  mens.  4,  2;  cf.  Quint.  1,  6,  86. 
Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  9).  As  according  to  Gell.  8,  9,  8  he  still  saw  at  Argos  tlie 
equus  Seianus,  the  last  proprietor  of  which,  C.  Cassius,  died  718/36,  he  seems  to 
belong  to  this  period  (at  the  very  latest  to  the  Augustan  time.)  JKbetzschmbr, 
de  font.  Gell.  p.  99  sq.— In  Fest.  166t>,  3.  170^,  27.  855»,  7  a  certain  Curiatius 
as  an  explainer  of  words.  Cf .  LMebcklin,  de  Varr.  tralaticio  scrib.  genere.  Dorp. 
1858,8. 

7.  Statins  Sebosus  is  mentioned  by  Flint  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  and  9 
and  simply  called  Sebosus  in  b.  8.  5-7.  12.  13.  Notices  are  given  on  his  authority 
ib.  6,  201  (the  time  of  a  voyage  to  the  insulae  Hesperidum)  and  9,  46  (the  wonders 
of  the  river  Ganges).  EEHudeman,  Zf  AW.  1852,  no.  8.  A  certain  Sebosus  is 
mentioned  by  Cicebo,  Att.  2,  14,  2.  2,  15,  8  (a.  695/59),  as  a  friend  of  Lutatius 
Catnlus  and  a  troublesome  neighbour. 

212.  Poets  of  this  time  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  kept  aloof 
from  political  contention  were  P.  Terentius  Varro  of  Atax 
(a.  672/82-717/87)  and  Publilius  Syrus ;  Varro  first  narrated  in 
an  epic  poem  Caesar's  war  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani  (bellum 
Sequanicum)  and  composed  saturae :  he  subsequently  became 
more"  famous  as  a  tasteful  and  dexterous  adapter  of  Alexandrine 
epic  and  didactic  poems  (Argonautae,  Chorographia,  and  others) ; 
he  was  also  an  elegiac  poet.  Publilius  Syrus  (perhaps  a 
native  of  Antioch)  wrote  for  the  stage,  with  much  success,  mimi 
which  were  still  performed  under  Nero,  a  rich  mine  of  proverbial 
philosophy,  from  which  maxims  were  extracted  in  the  1st  Chris- 
tian century ;  this  collection  was  enlarged  from  other  sources  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  contemporary  of  these 
two  poets  was  the  wide-ranging  epic  poet  (Anncdes)  Tanusius 
Geminus,  from  Upper  Italy,  who  was  brought  by  Catullus  into 
bad  repute ;  he  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  history,  and 
after  Caesar's  death  he  treated  in  an  Historia  of  the  most  recent 
events  in  Rome. 

1.  HiERONYM.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1935=672/82  P,  Terentius  Varro 
vico  Atace  (Pobphybio  on  Hor.  1.1.  explains  more  correctly  ab  Atace  fiuvio  dictus^ 
now  Ande)  in  provincia  Narhonensi  natdtur.  qui  poatea  XXXV*^  annum  agent 
graecas  litteras  cum  tummo  studio  didicit.  Hob.  sat.  1,  10,  46  hoc  (Satire)  erat 
experto  frustra  Varrone  Atetcino  .  .  .  melius  quod  scribere  possenu  From  this  it 
appears  that  Varro  was  no  longer  living  when  this  satire  was  written  (a.  718/86, 
see  Tbuffel,  BhM.  4,  111).  Varro  probably  wrote  satires  in  the  earlier  and 
patriotic  period  of  his  life,  to  which  also  his  bellum  Sequanicum  seems  to  belong 
(Pbisc.  GL.  2,  497  P.  Varro  belli  Sequanici  libro  II,  foUowed  by  an  hexameter). 
The  subject  was  especially  familiar  to  Varro  both  as  regards  period  and  locality ; 
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it  probably  treated  of  Caesar^s  war  against  Arioyi8tu8^(696/58),  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  Caes.  b.  g.  1,  80-54. 

2.  Quint.  10, 1,  87  Atacinus  Varro  in  iia  per  quae  namen  est  cusecutue  interpres 
operis  a/tent,  turn  epemendus  quidem,  verum  ad  augendam  faeuUalem  dicendi  parum 
locupies,  Vell.  2,  87,  8  auctoreeque  carminum  Varranem  ac  Lucretium,  unless  it  is 
M.  Varro  who  is  there  alluded  to,  see  §  165,  2  in  fin.  Quintilian  refers  to  Yarrows 
Argonaatae,  a  free  version  of  the  *Apyopavrucd  of  Apollonios  of  Bhodes.  Pbob. 
Verg.  G.  2, 126  Varro  qui  quaUuor  Uhroe  de  Argonautia  edidit ;  Schol.  Ysbox.  ad 
Verg.  Aen.  2,  82  p.  84  K.  Varro  Argonautarum  prima ;  Prob.  Verg.  G.  1,  14  traditur 
,  .  .  in  corpore  Argonautarum  a  Varrone  Atacino ;  Audax  GL.  7,  882,  7  Varro 
.  .  .  in  Argonautia,  also  mentioned  approvingly  by  Ovid  am.  1, 15, 21.  AA.  8, 885. 
trist.  2,  489.  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  21  (?  cf.  §  252, 1).  Prop.  8,  84,  85.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7, 77. 
Sen.  controv.  7,  2,  28  Uloe  optimos  vertua  Varonia= A'pou^  Bh.  8,  748  sq.  Literal 
borrowing  from  Ennins :  Sebv.  Verg.  Aen.  10,  896.  BUnoeb,  epist.  de  Varr.  Atac., 
Friedl.  1861. — ^He  wrote  also  a  geographical  work,  in  hexameters,  of  which  the 
name  is  concealed  ap.  Prisc.  GL.  2, 100,  15  in  the  corruption  (h)ort(h)ographia :  this 
has  long  since  been  rightly  corrected  to  chorographia  (others  read  coamographia). 
After  a  general  introduction  (e.g.  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  constella- 
tions and  zones)  Europe  (Fest.  881,  4  Varro  in  Europa  f\  Asia  and  Africa  were 
treated  of  successively,  the  work  of  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (sumamed  6  Ai^ot) 
being  probably  the  original:  cf.  GB^per,  Phil.  18,  488.  Mbinekk,  anal.  Alex. 
874 ;  used  by  Plin.  NH.  b.  8-6  (geography,  ex  ,  ,  .  Varrone  Atttcino),  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  482.  HFlach,  Hesych.  Mil.  onomatol.  p.  87  is  wrong. — Also  an  Ephemeris: 
ScHOL.  Leio.  ad  Verg.  G.  1,  897  p.  222  Sebv.  Lion.  Varro  in  epJtemeride  (so  in 
Berok  :  vulg.  epimenide.  Perhaps  there  is  in  the  title  a  confusion  with  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  the  Beatine  author ;  cf .  §  166,  6,  c  ad  fin.)  *  nubea  *  vellera  lanae  alabunt  ^ 
aic  et  Aratua  (viz.  988):  to  the  same  version  by  Aratus  belong  the  seven  well 
constructed  hexameters  in  Sebv.  Verg.  G.  1,  875  (=Arat.  942.  954  aqq.).  Bebgk, 
BhM.  1,  872. — In  his  elegiac  writings  Varro  shared  the  erotic  tendency  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets.  Prop.  8,  84,  85  haee  quoque  perfedo  ludeiiat  laaone  Varro,  Varro 
Leueadiae  maxima  flamma  auae,  haec  quoque  laadvi  eantarunt  aeripta  Catulli  etc 
Ovid  trist.  2,  489  ia  quoque  phttaiacaa  Argo  qui  duxit  in  undaa  mm  potuit  Veneria 
furta  tacere  auae.  These  are,  however,  the  only  traces  of  his  elegies,  as  his  suc- 
cessors obscured  him ;  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  un-Boman  origin  deprived 
him  of  influence.— An  epigram  (AL.  414.  PLM.  4,  64)  on  the  tomb  of  the  rich 
Gaul  Licinus  (who  died  as  late  as  Tiberius ;  Schol.  Iuv.  1,  109.  PBE.  4, 1061) 
may  have  been  attributed  to  Varro  on  account  of  their  being  compatriots  (it  was 
'  entitled :  Tereniii  Varronia  Atacini;  cf.  Schol.  Pebs.  2,  86  non  invenuaitum  Varronia 
epigramma).  Horace  1.1.  is  our  sole  witness  as  to  Varro^s  satires.  FWOllneb,  de 
.  Terentii  Varronis  Atacini  vita  et  scriptis,  Mtinster  1829.  Here  are  also  col- 
lected the  scanty  fragments,  and  in  Biese,  Varr.  Menipp.  261.  FPB.  882.  Cf. 
Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  845. 

8.  Hxeron.  ad.  Euseb.  Chron.  1974=711/48  (the  year  in  which  Laberius  died, 
see  §  192,  8) :  Puhl  iliua  (so  the  cod.  Amand. :  PuUiua  in  the  others)  mimographua 
neUione  Syrua  Bomae  acaenan  tenent.  On  the  correct  name  I^thliliua  (instead  of 
Publiua)  see  Sillio  on  PJin.  1.L  EWOlpflin,  Phil.  22,  489,  Plin.  NH.  85,  199 
talem  (pedibua  cretalia)  Publilium  f  lochium  (Antioehium  OJahn,  Phil.  26,  11),  mimi- 
eae  aoaenae  conditorem,  et  cutrologiae  conaobrinum  eiua  Manilium  Antioekum  (cf. 
§  258,  2  ad  fin.),  item  grammaticae  Staberium  Erotem  eadem  nave  etdvedoa  videra 
proavi  (cf .  ib.  8,  209).  Macr.  2,  7,  6  PuUiliua,  natione  Syrua,  cum  puer  ad  patromm 
domini  eaaet  adduetua,  promeruit  eum  non  minua  aedibua  et  ingenio  quam  forma.    (7) 
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cb  kaec  et  cdia  manumis9us  et  maiore  cura  eruditusy  cum  mimos  componeret  ingeniique 
itdsensu  in  Italiae  oppidit  agere  coepisaet,  productus  Hamae  per  Caeitaria  ludos  (a. 
709/45)  omnes  qui  tunc  acripta  et  operas  mas  in  scenam  locaverant  provocavU  ut  singuli 
tecum  posita  invicem  materia  pro  tempore  contenderent,  nee  ullo  reeuaante  superavit 
omnes,  in  quis  et  Laberium,  (8)  unde  Caesar  adridens  hoc  mode  pronuntiavit  ^favente 
tibi  me  vidMS  eSy  Laberi,  a  Syro '  PuUilio  palmam  .  .  .  dedit,  tunc  PuUilius  ad 
Laberium  recedentem  ail  ^  quicum  contendisti  scriptor  hunc  spectator  subleva '  (in 
Publilius'  further  contest  with  other  competitors).  Publilius  must  therefore 
have  challenged  his  fellow  actors  to  a  mimic  improvisation.  EHoffmamn,  B>hM. 
89,  471.  Syria  excelled  in  the  art  of  improvisation,  see  WOlfflin  1.1.  443. 
Gell.  17,  14,  1  Publilius  mimos  scriptitavit^  dignus  habitus  est  qui  subpar  Laberio 
iudicaretur,  (3)  huius  Publilii  senlentiae  feruntur  pi^raeque  (om.  Macr.  2,  7  10) 
lepidae  et  ad  communem  sermonum  (om.  'Macr.)  usum  commendatissimae  (Macr.  : 
adcommodcUissimae),  ex  quibus  sunt  istae  singulis  versibus  circumscriptae  etc.  Sen. 
controv.  7,  2,  14.  7,  8,  8  {quae  apud  eum  melius  essent  dicta  quam  apud  quemquam 
eomicum  tragicumque  aut  Romanum  aut  Oraecum).  Skn.  de  tranq.  an.  11,  8  Publilius, 
tragicis  comicisque  vehementior  ingeniis,  quoiiens  mimicas  ineptias  et  verba  ad  summam 
eaveam  spectantia  (addressed  to  the  gallery)  retiquit,  inter  multa  eUia  cothurno,  non 
tantum  sipario,  fortiora  et  hoc  ait.  epist.  8^  8  quantum  disertissinwrum  versuum  inter 
mimos  iacet!  (piam  multa  Publilii  non  excalceatis,  sed  cothumatis  dicenda  sunt!  Cf. 
I  8,  6.  Publilius  seems  also  to  have  added  allusions  to  his  time.  See  Cia  Att.  14, 
2, 1.  Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  12,  18,  2  and  the  other  authorities  on  Publilius  in 
WMeyer's  ed.  p.  1. 

4.  The  fact  that  only  two  titlea  of  plays  by  Publilius  are  known  (Non.  188, 
7  PuUUi  pulatoribus  [the  pruners]  and  Pteisc.  GL.  2,  582,  25  Publius  in  f  murmun- 
thone)  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chiefly  an  actor  and  improvisators, 
and  therefore  only  stage-copies  of  hia  plays  were  in  circulation.  The  numerous 
pithy  sayings  contained  in  them  were  collected  and  published  in  the  1st  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Gellius  17, 14  already  knows  of  such  a  collection).  Of  the  14 
one>line  apophthegms  from  Publilius  given  by  Gellius  1.1.,  all  (except  one)  recur 
in  collections  still  extant,  and  here  we  also  And  the  5  sayings  attributed  to 
Publilius  by  the  two  Senecas.  Accordingly  the  contents  of  these  collections  are 
rightly  traced  to  Publilius,  as  regards  their  fundamental  substance,  although  no 
MS.  mentions  him  as  their  author,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  collection  of 
excerpts  in  cod.  Veron.  168  s.  XTV  {Mores  moralium  autarittUum),  which  gives  60 
lines  with  the  following  references  to  their  origin :  Publius,  ex  sententiis  Publii, 
Publius  Syrus,  Publius  mimus»  Hence  the  original  title  may  have  been :  Publilit 
Syri  mimi  senteniiae.  Of  these  60  lines  16  are  not  known  from  other  sources. 
WMeter,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchverse  (1877)  47.  61 ;  however  SMaffei,  de'  teatri 
antichi  e  modem!  (Verona  1753)  118,  had  already  published  from  the  same  MS. 
12  out  of  those  16  lines  (see  GLoewe,  B.hM.  84,  624). — The  extant  collections 
contain  about  700  sayings  (single  lines,  mostly  iambic  senarii,  but  also  some 
trochaic  septenarii)  and  they  consist  of  heterogeneous  abstracts  from  an  original 
collection,  which  was  alphabetically  arranged  and  contained  perhaps  1000  lines, 
from  which  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  writer  of  the  cod.  Veron.  drew  his 
materials. 

5.  The  first  revision  (in  WMeyer  Z)  e.g.  in  the  Parisini  2676  s.  X-XI  and 
7641  8.  X,  Turic.  (=Bheinaug.  95)  s.  X,  gives  265  apophthegms  from  A-N.  To 
replace  the  second  half,  which  bad  been  lost  at  an  early  date  (it  contained  the 
sayings  from  0-V),  149  apophthegms  in  prose,  taken  chiefly  from  Seneca  de  moribus 
(§  289, 10),  were  added.    This  entire  collection  was  entitled  after  its  batter  known 
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author  Serdentiae  (or  Proverbia)  Senecae.  The  second  revision  (11)  contained 
more  than  450  lines;  the  Vaticano-Palatinus  239  s.  X-XI  includes  the  letters 
A-I.  The  remainder  is  to  be  found  in  the  Frisingensis  (see  below).  The  third 
(Z),  which  has  been  much  remodelled,  exists  in  a  Turic.  C  78  s.  X  from  C-V :  the 
beginning  of  it  (A-D)  is  given  in  Monac.  6369  s.  XI:  altogether  187  sayings, 
amongst  them  50  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections.  Edited  in  a 
complete  form  by  WMeyer,  SBer.  d.  MOnch.  Ak.  1872  2,  538.  On  the  Vatic.  Keg. 
1762  s.  IX,  which  resembles  the  Monac,  see  WMeyer,  Abh.  d.  MUnch.  Ak.  17,  1,. 
22. — The  most  complete  Corpus  (4^)  is  that  which  has  resulted  from  combining 
the  first  and  second  revision,  the  cod.  Frisingensis  (now  Monac.  6292)  s.  XI, 
altogether  649  lines.  The  Frisingensis  was  already  made  use  of  (by  JGretseb) 
in  the  Ingoldstadt  ed.  of  1600. — As  nearly  all  the  sayings  are  rules  of  common 
prudence  and  every-day  experience,  and  as  Seneca  (ep.  83,  7)  writes;  puerit 
nerUentias  ediacendas  damus^  it  appears  credible  that  this  collection  was  used  in  the 
schools.  Thus  Hiebonymus  epist.  ad  Laetam  107  (1,  679  Vail.)  quotes  the  line 
Aegre  reprehendeu  quod  ainas  consuescere  (now  proved  by  the  cod.  Veron.  to  be  by 
Publilius)  and  he  adds:  leffi  quondam  in  scholit  puer. — The  earlier  editions  (see 
W6LFFLIN,  Phil.  22.  454.  WMEYEBfs  ed.  p.  14)  are  now  useless  on  account  of  their 
confusion  of  the  various  parts,  and  of  many  interpolations.  First  documentary 
e  lition :  Publilii  Syri  sententiae  ad  fid.  codd.  optt.  nunc  primum  rec.  EWOlfplih, 
Lps.  1869.  Revisions  by  OBibbeck  in  the  Com.  lat.*  p.  800  (together  with  p. 
Lxxxix.  cxxxiii;  Jen.  LZ.  1874,  446;  LCentr.-Bl.  1880,  1044  and  against  this 
rightly  WMeyer,  Beobacht.  des  Versaccents,  Abh.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.  17,  1,  21)  and 
ASpenoel  (recensuit,  BerL  1874).  New  revision  by  WMeykb,  Lpz.  1880  (with 
complete  critical  apparatus  and  ind.  verborum). — Publ.  Syr.  sententiae,  dig.  rec. 
ill.  OFbiedbich;  ace.  Caecilii  Balbi,  Pseudosenecae,  proverbiorum  falso  inter 
Publilianas  receptae  sententiae  et  recognitae  et  versibus  adstrictae,  BerL  1880. 
Cf.  also  especially  WMeyeb,  die  Sammlungen  der  Spruchverse  des  Publilius, 
Lpz.  1877 ;  likewise  W6lfflin,  PhiL  11,  191.  16,  618.  22,  437 ;  phiL  Anz.  9,  51. 
ANauck,  Melanges  gr6co-rom.  (Petersb.  1872)  3,  2,  CHartuno,  Phil.  87,  569.  A 
few  observations  on  the  MS.  copies,  EBAhrens,  miscell.  crit.  (Groningen  1879)  18. 

6.  From  the  original  collection  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  a  series  of  Publilius-sayings  was 
transmuted  into  a  collection  of  Apophthegms,  which  we  now  possess  in  MS.  in  a 
duplicate  (longer  and  shorter)  form  (e.g.  in  the  Frisingensis,  now  Monac.  6292  s. 
XI ;  Paris.  2772  s.  X).  Printed  as  Caecilii  Balbi  de  nugis  philosophorum  quae 
supersunt  nunc  prim.  ed.  WOlfplin,  Bas.  1855.  The  name  of  this  author  and  this 
title,  which  WOlfflin  following  ChPetersen,  Verb.  d.  Kasseler  Phil.-Vers.  1844, 
109,  gave  to  the  collection  from  Joannes  Saresber.  (Policrat.  8,  14),  which  had 
been  handed  down  without  a  name,  are  founded  on  an  error :  see  ABeifferschkid, 
Eh^f .  16,  12  and  WOlpflin  himself  ib.  615  and  PRE.  1«,  244.  The  so-called 
Caecilius  Balbus  is  mainly  an  ancient  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  collection  of 
maxims :  see  WMeyer,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchv.  d,  Publ.  Syr.  45,  JScheibmaibk,  de 
sententiia  quas  dicunt  Caecilii  Balbi,  Munich  1879.  Gn  the  lines  from  Publilios 
interpolated  in  this  collection  at  a  later  time  see  Meyer  1.1.  44.  Scheibmaisb  LI. 
27.     Also  OFbiedbich  (n.  5)  10.  81. 

7.  Sex.  ep.  93,  9  paucorum  verauum  liber  eat  (the  short  life  of  Metronax),  el 
quidem  laudandus  atque  utilis.  antuUes  Tanusii  scia  quam  ponderoai  aint  el  quid 
voceniur.  hoc  eat  vita  quorundam  longa  et  quod  Tanuaii  aequUur  annalea.  This  quid 
vocentur  is  an  allusion  to  Catull.  36,  1  annalea  Voluai^  cacata  eharta  (cf.  ib.  6 
electiaaima  peaaimi  poetae  acripta ;  19  plena  ruria  et  inficetiarum,  and  95,  7  Vduai 
annalea  Paduam  morientur  ad  ipaam^  i.e.  in  the  author^  natiye  place)  and  Volttsios 
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I  a  disguise  of  the  real  name  of  Tannsius ;  MHaupt,  op.  1,  71.  LSchwabk, 
oaestt.  Cat.  278.  Against  PESoNNEirauBOf  who  in  the  histor.  researches  for 
lSchXpeb,  Bonn  1882,  158,  disputes  the  identification  of  Volu8iu8=Tanusius 
»  LScHWABE,  J  J.  129,  880. — After  Caesar's  death  this  Tanusius  wrote  an  historia 
(210),  mentioned  by  Suet.  lul.  9  (Tanttsiua  G^eminui  in  hiatoria)^  Strabo  17,  829 
where  instead  of  Va^iviot  6  TUp'FufMiup  <rvyyfM4>€i^  we  should  according  to  the 
est  MS.  read  Top^ioi,  cf.  BNiese,  BhM.  88,  601)  and  Plut.  Caes.  22.  This  historia 
reated  of  the  most  recent  events,  and  was  not  favourable  to  Caesar.  Perhaps 
tie  Gteminus  mentioned  in  Macr.  sat.  1,  16,  83  is  likewise  this  same  Tanusius,  see 
CBWABE,  JJ.  1.1.  dSb. — HPetkr,  hist.  rom.  fr.  289.  BUmqer,  de  Tanusio  Gemino 
nnalium  scriptore,  Fried  land  1855. 

8.  Catullus  (14, 18.  19.  22, 1)  mentions  likewise  other  (inferior)  poets  of  his 
[me,  such  oA  Aquinus  (cf.  Cic.  Tusc  5,  68),  Caesius,  Suffenus.  I^hwabe,  quaestt. 
lat.  257  and  the  interpreters  ad  U. 

9.  Nep.  Att.  12,  4  L.  Julium  Calidum,  quern  post  Lucretii  CeUuUique  mortem 
mUo  degantiseimum  poetam  nostram  tulisae  tietatem  vere  videor  poeae  contendere^  neque 
vimu  virum  honum  optimisque  aHtbue  eruditum  poet  proecHptionem  equUum  (after 
tie  list  of  the  proscribed  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order  had  been  already 
loeed)  propter  magnaa  eiua  Africancu  poaseaeionea  in  proacriptorum  numerum  a  P. 
^dumnio  prciefecio  fabrum  Antonii  abaeniem  rdatum  expedivit  (Atticus).  Nepos 
micably  overrates  this  poet,  who  is  mentioned  nowhere  else.  He  is  possibly  to 
e  identified  with  the  L.  Julius  from  Africa,  whom  Cicero  (fam.  18,  6,  8  a.  698/56) 
soommends  to  Valerius  Orca  procons.  Af r. 

213.  Ticidas,  the  author  of  erotic  poems  (on  Perilla),  appears 
0  belong  to  the  same  circle,  as  well  as  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  who  .  1 3> 
a  his  mythological  epic  poem  of  Zmyma  laboriously  plodded 
long  in  the  track  of  the  erudite  Alexandrine  poets,  and  also 
jiother  friend  of  Catullus,  the  talented,  original,  and  incisive 
mter  C.  Licinius  Calvus  (a.  672/82-707/47),  a  man  equally 
minent  as  juridical  pleader  and  poet,  and  who  in  both  depart- 
aents  purposely  bridled  his  abundant  vivacity  by  rigorous 
.ttention  to  form.  In  oratory  he  followed  the  New  Attic  school, 
jid  in  poetry  he  succeeded  in  combining  the  correctness  of  the 
Llexandrine  school  with  an  impassioned  treatment  of  his  subject, 
K>th  in  love  and  hatred,  in  the  manner  of  Catullus  and  closely 
pproaching  him. 


"^ 


1.  Ovid  trist.  2,  488  (after  Catullus  and  Calvus,  before  Cinna)  quid  referam 
ieidae,  quid  Memmi  carmen^  apud  quoa  rebua  abeat  nomen  nominibueque  pudorf 

LPUL.  apoL  10  ctccuaewt  .  .  .  Ticidam  aimUiUr,  quod  quae  Meteila  erat  Perillam 
Tripeerit.  A  pentameter  by  Ticidas  in  praise  of  Valerius  Cato^s  Lydia  is  quoted 
y  SuBT.  gr.  11,  and  Ticidas  is  mentioned  ib.  4  together  with  Furius  Bibaculiis  and 
Valerius)  Cato.  Paisa  GL.  2, 189,  2  ^aole^  (as  vocative)  quoque  antiqui,  Tiddaa 
ao  in  the  M8S.,  in  Sust.  gr.  11  we  have  the  nominative  Ticida)  in  hymenaeo:  fdix 
Kinde  talibua  aole  amortbua, 

2.  C.  (Catullus  10,  80)  Helvius  (Gkll.  19, 18,5)  Cinna  was  the  companion 
f  CatuUus  in  the  suite  of  the  praetor  Memmius  (§  202,  2)  in  Bithynia  (Catull. 
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10,  29,  CiKNAB  fr.  3  Mtill.).  Very  little  besides  this  is  known  of  his  life.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  fellow-oountryman  of  Catullus.  Of.  Cinna  ap.  Gbll.  19, 13,  5  at  nunc  me 
Grtnumana  (the  Cenomani  lived  near  Verona  and  Brizia)  per  acUicta  higis  raeda 
rapit  citata  nanis.  Kiesslimo  1.1. 353  conjectures  Brixia  to  have  been  his  birthplace: 
here  the  gens  Helvia  was  numerously  established  according  to  the  inscriptions. 
Plut.  Brut.  20  calls  Cinna,  the  Caesarian  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  being  mis- 
taken for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  (PBE.  2,  691,  2)  was  killed  in  consequence  at  Caesar^s 
funeral  (710/44),  a  ToirrrtKbt  ivifp  to  distinguish  him  from  that  Cornelius  Cinna  (he 
is  caUed  C.  HeLviua  Cinna  by  Val.  Max.  9,  9, 1,  Hdviua  Cinna  by  Suet.  IuL  8&, 
cf.  52.  Cabsius  Dio  44,  50).  Accordingly  it  is  very  probable  a  priori  that  our 
poet  and  his  namesake  and  contemporary,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  are  identical. 
A  difficulty  indeed  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  tribune  of  the  people  was  a 
partisan  of  Caesar,  inasmuch  as  we  should  rather  have  expected  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  Caesar  in  the  friend  of  Catullus,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Catullus^  poem  113,  an  attack  on  Caesar,  is  addressed  to  Cinna :  but 
perhaps  Cinna  like  Catullus  (§  214,  5)  and  Calvus  (§  218,  7)  had  subsequently 
been  reconciled  with  Caesar,  He  must  certainly  have  become  one  of  his  most 
zealous  partisans :  cf .  besides  §  192,  5.  Vbro.  eel.  9,  85  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  since  that  passage  need  not  imply  that  Cinna  was 
still  living  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  (714/40).  Kiessliho  LI 
353.  On  Cinna^s  reputation  as  a  poet  cf.  also  Valoius  in  schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel. 
7,  22  (§  233, 1).  Bibbeck's  theory  (rOm.  Dicht.  1,  843),  that  Cornelius  Cinna,  and 
not  Helvius  Cinna,  was  killed  at  Caesar^s  funeral  is  incompatible  with  the 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  see  LSchwabe,  PhiL  47, 169. 

3.  His  principal  work  was  his  Smyrna  (Zmyma),  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
unnatural  love  of  Smyrna  (Myrrha)  for  her  father  Kinyras,  the  subject  being  in 
the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine  poets.  Cinna  devoted  nine  years  to  this  poem 
(Catull.  95.  QuiMT.  10,  4,  4.  Philaboyb.  on  Verg.  eel.  1.1.  Pobphtr.  Hor.  AP. 
888)  in  spite  of  its  inconsiderable  length  (Catull.  95,  9.  Sbbv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  86 
SmyrnanKy  quern  libellum  decern  annis  elimavit)y  a  fact  equally  characteristic  of  his 
lack  of  real  poetical  talent  and  his  industry  in  formal  poUsh.  Philargtb.  IJ.  (in 
Lion^s  Servius  2,  p.  327)  states  the  result  of  all  this :  fuit  atUem  liber  dbseurtis  adeo 
ut  ei  nonnulli  eiua  aetatia  grammaiid  (L.  Crassicius  §  268,  2  is  here  referred  to)  in  emu 
tcripaerini  magnamque  ex  eius  enarratione  »int  gloriam  con»ecuti,  quod  obacurut  Jueril 
etiam  Martialia  ostendU  in  iUo  verau  (10,  21,  4)  ^non  ledore  tuia  opus  eet,  aed  ApoUiaie 
libria :  iudice  te  mdior  Cinna  Maronefuit,^  Ovid  trist.  2,  435  places  him  among  the 
erotic  poets  Cinna  quoque  hia  cornea  eat  (cf .  n.  1) ;  we  are  justified  in  refusing  credit 
to  Grellius  (see  §  31, 1)  both  in  his  statement  that  these  poems  were  Ulepida  and 
that  C.  was  non  ignabilia  neque  indoctue  poeta  (Gbll.  19, 18,  5).  Lyrical  poems  by 
him  in  Gbll.  9,  12,  12  Cinna  in  poematia  (choliambic) ;  also  19,  18,  5  (hendeca- 
syllabics).  Non.  87,  27  Cinna  in  epigrammaiia ;  in  Isidor.  orig.  6,  12,  2  we  have 
an  epigram  by  Cinna,  written  to  accompany  a  present,  a  copy  of  Aratus^  ^auf6/unL 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Bithynia  (n.  2).  In  Chabis.  GL.  1, 124  four 
hexameters  from  Cinna^s  Propempticon  Pollionis  (for  the  young  Asinius  Pbllio 
§  221,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  Greece,  see  Kibsslinq  1.L  852).  A  com- 
mentary on  or  introduction  to  this  poem  by  Hyginus  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 184, 12  lulima 
Hyginua  in  Cinnaepropemptico),  Parthenios,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Borne 
and  had  great  influence  on  the  Boman  poets  (§  150,  6.  230,  2,  8.  280, 8, 1),  also  wrote 
a  Tpoire/iTTucor  (Stbph.  Byz.  s.  v.  K(i)pvKOi.  T6\tt  KcXiic(af.  Tlap$itnot  wpmnfiwrix^) 
Was  Cinna  in  close  connection  with  him  ?  Parthenios  iXifj^&ii  inrb  KUfPa  (perhaps 
the  father  of   the  poet?  see  Kibsslino  1.1.  352)  XdapvpWf  Ute  Mt^pcSdniir  'Fta/uuoi 
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mTtroKifiyivw^  (SuiD.  8.  v.). — In  general  AWbichkbt,  poett.  latt.  vitae  etc.  (Lps. 
1880)  147 ;  the  remains  of  Cinna^s  poems  ib.  187,  in  LMOllbr's  Catulltis  87.  FPB. 
828. — ^AKiBssLiXG,  de  C.  Helvio  Cinna  poeta  in  the  oommentt.  Mommsen.  851. 
BiBBBCKf  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  841. 

4.  Another  friend  of  Catullus,  Gaeciliusin  Novum  Gomum,  was — according 
to  Catullus  85, 18 — likewise  engaged  on  a  poem  (an  epic,  or  perhaps  galliambic  ? 
§  214,  6  1. 15)  of  a  mythological  character  on  Kybele,  bat  we  do  not  know  if  it  was 
ever  finished  and  published. — To  this  group  also  belongs  Varus,  Catullus^  literary 
friend  (22 ;  cf.  10),  who  is  generally  identified  with  Alf enus  Varus  (§  206,  8) :  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  he  is  the  friend  mentioned  by  Hierontmus  a.  1994 
(Freherian.  a.  1998)=781/28:  QuintHius  Cremonensii  Vergili  el  HorcUi  famUiari9 
moritur,  whose  death  is  referred  to  by  Hobacb  c.  1,  24  (etd  VergUium)^  who  has  also 
AP.  488  raised  a  monument  to  him  as  a  skilful  art-critic ;  Porphtr.  ad  loc. :  hie 
erat  QuitUilius  Varu$  CremonennM  (poeta  Cremanensis  Aero  and  comment.  Cruquii) 
amicue  VerffUii,  equee  Bomanue,  USchwabb,  quaestt.  Catull.  289. — From  the  Cretica 
of  an  unknown  author  {de  qua  in  creticie  f  vernbue)  see  four  hexameters  ap.  Hyqiii. 
fab.  177  ?  of.  the  editors  ad  loc.    BIhbbiis  misc.  crit.  19.    FPB.  827. 

5.  C.  Licinius  Macer  (Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4, 1)  Calvus  (with  two  surnames:  see 
Dbumahn^s  GB.  4,  195),  the  son  of  the  annalist  Licinius  Macer  (§  156,  4),  Val. 
Max.  9,  12,  7.  He  was  bom  May  28,  672/82:  see  §  209,  5.  Cicero's  letter  to 
Trebonius,  fam.  15,  21,  4  (a.  707/47)  presupposes  the  recent  death  of  Calvus,  cf. 
below  the  passage  from  Cic.  Brut,  (composed  706/46).  Seitbca  contr.  7,  4,  7  ertU 
(fialvua)  parvoUu  8tatura,  propter  quod  etiav^  CatuUue  in  hendecaeyUabia  (58,  5)  vocat 
iUum  *  ealapuUium  disertum '  (cf .  for  this  word  C.  luliue  P.  /.  Salaputis  CIL.  8, 
10570).  Hence  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  exigui  Calvi,  General  characterisation  of  Calvus 
Cic.  Brut.  279  facienda  mentio  est  ,  ,  ,  duorum  cMteacentium  qui^  si  diutiue 
vixieeentj  magnam  eaeent  doquentiae  laudem  conaecutif  namely  C.  Curio  (§  209, 1)  and 
C.  licinius  Csdvus.  288  Cidvue  .  .  .  orator  fuil  evm  litterit  eruditior  quam  Curio 
turn  etiam  accuratiue  quoddam  dicendi  et  exquintiue  afferebcU  genus,  quod  quamquam 
edenler  eleganterque  tractahat^  nimium  tamen  inquirene  in  ae  atque  ipse  eeee  obaervans 
fRietueneque  ne  vitioaum  coUigeret  etiam  verum  aanguinem  deperdthaL  itaque  eiua  oratio 
nimia  rdigione  iUtenuata  doctia  et  attente  audientibua  erat  iUuatriay  a  multitudine  autem 
et  a/oro  .  .  .  devorabatur.  (284)  Turn  Brutua^  atticum  ae,  inquit,  Calvua  noaier 
diet  oratorem  volehat;  inde  erat  iata  exilitaa,  quam  ille  de  induatria  conaequebatur, 
ad.  fam.  15,  21,  4  genua  quoddam  aequebatur  in  quo,  iudicio  lapaua  quo  valebat,  tameti 
tuaequebatur  quod  probarat,  multae  erant  et  reconditae  Utterae,  via  non  erat,  ,  ,  . 
de  ingenio  eiua  valde  exiatimavi  bene,  Cf.  Tac.  dial.  18  (see  §  210,  2).  Quint.  10, 1, 
115  inveni  qui  Calvum  praeferrent  ominiibua  ,  .  ,  eat  (Calvi)  et  aancta  (cf.  12,  10,  11)  et 
gravia  oratio  et  frequenter  vehemena  quoque,  imitator  autem  eat  Atticorum  fecitque  Uli 
propereUa  mora  iniuriam.  Sen.  contr.  7,  4,  6  Calvua,  qui  diu  cum  Cicerone  iniquiaai- 
mam  litem  de  principatu  ^^uentiae  hc^it,  uaque  eo  violentua  ttctor  et  concitatua  fuit 
ut  in  media  eiua  actione  aurgeret  VcUiniua  reua  et  exdamaret  ^  rogo  voa,  iudicea,  num  ai 
iate  diaertua  eat  ideo  7ne  damnari  oportet  f  ,  ,  ,  aoithctt  praeterea  excedere  aubaellia 
aua  et  impetu  latua  uaque  in  adveraariarum  partem  tranacurrere.  ,  .  .  compoaitio 
quoque  eiua  in  actionibua  ctd  exemplum  Demoathenia  riget :  nihil  in  ilia  placidum^  nihil 
lene  eat,  omnia  excitata  et  Jluctuantia,  Another  feature,  his  precise  phraseology,  is 
mentioned  by  Tac  diaL  25  (atdatrictior),  Apul.  apol.  95  (argutiae) ;  but  Fronto  p. 
114  Nab.  says:  iniudidia  ,  .  .  Calvua  Wo^ur.— Subt.  Aug.  72  habitavii  primo 
in  domo  quae  Calvi  oratoria  fuerai, 

6.  Tac.  dial.  21  ipae  mihi  (as  a  champion  of  the  modem  oratory)  Calvua,  cum 
unum  et  viginti,  ut  puto,  libroa  (i.e.  speeches)  reliquerit,vix  in  una  et  altera  oratiuncula 
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siUiafacit,  nee  disserUire  ceteroa  ab  hoc  meo  iudido  video :  quolue  enim  gnUque  Calvi 
in  Aaitium  aut  in  Drusum  legit  f  at  hercle  in  omnium  Hudiosorum  mambus  versantur 
accuscUiones  qtiae  in  Vatinium  inscribuntur  ac  praecipue  eecunda  (which  shows  that 
there  were  at  least  three)  ex  his  orcUio :  eat  enim  verbis  ornata  et  sententiis^  auribus 
iiidicum  ctccommodttta.  ib.  84  uno  et  vicesimo  (ctetatis  anno)  Caesar  DoUUteUam,  altero 
et  vicesimo  Asinius  PoUio  C,  Catonem^  non  multum  aetate  antecedens  Ccdvus  VtUinium 
iis  orationibus  insecuti  sunt  quas  hodie  quoque  cum  admircttione  legimus,  Cf.  Quist. 
12,  6,  1  cum  .  .  .  CeUvus,  Caesar^  PoUio  multum  ante  quaestorican  omnes  aetatem 
(which  was  then  the  thirtieth  year)  gravissima  iudicia  susceperint,  Calvus  acted 
several  times  as  the  accuser  of  P.  Vatinios,  the  first  time  a.  696/58  (ex  lege 
Licinia  lunia  ?),  then  de  ambitu  e  lege  TnUia  (a.  696/56  ?),  and  again  lege  Licinia 
de  sodaliciis  in  July  7CK)/54,  when  Cicero  defended  the  accused ;  lastly,  perhaps 
a  fourth  time  (de  vi  ?)  also  a.  7(X)/54,  when  Cicero  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  favour 
of  Vatinius  (ad.  fam.  1,  9,  4. 19) ;  see  KNippeboet,  op.  830.  GMatthies,  de  Calvi 
in  Vatin.  accusationibus,  in  the  commentt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874)  99.  Bahrens,  oom- 
mentar.  Cat.  p.  264.  BSchmiot,  Catull.  p.  lv.  In  the  same  way  Calvus  defended 
P.  Sestius  a.  698/56  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  292),  and  at  another  time  Messius,  and  according 
to  Sen.  1.1.  the  epilogue  to  this  speech  was  non  tantum  emdUitae  compositionis  sed 
infractae.  Tag.  dial.  28  isti  (antiquarians)  qui  rhetorum  nostrorum  commentario9 
fastidiunt,  oderunt^  CeUvi  mirantur :  we  hear,  except  this,  nothing  of  works  on 
rhetoric  by  Calvus :  perhaps  this  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  learned  oorrespon- 
dence  on  questions  of  oratory  which  Calvus  carried  on  with  Cicero ;  cf.  Tag.  dial. 
18  (see  §  210,  2).  For  the  name  cf.  the  commentariolum  petitionis  of  Q.  Cicero 
(§  190,  4).  NipPEBDEY  1.1.  818  reads  L,  Aeli  (§  148)  instead  of  Calvi,  OHurnbcker, 
JJ.  125,  604. 

7.  Seneca  contr.  7,  4,  7  carmina  quoque  eius  (of  Calvus),  quamvis  iocosa  sifA, 
plena  sunt  ingentis  animi,  as  a  specimen  of  which  he  quotes  a  cutting  saying  against 
Pompey ;  cf .  Schol.  Lucan.  7,  726.  Suet.  lul.  78  Gaio  Calvo  post  famoea  epigram- 
mata  (cf .  ib.  c.  49)  de  reconcUiatione  per  amicos  (Catullus  ?  cf .  §  214,  5)  agenti  sdtro 
ac  prior  scripsit.  We  know  of  hendecasyllabics  tn  poematis^  e.g.  against  Q.  Cnrius 
PEE.  2.  787,  8),  and  oholiambics  (against  Tigelliiis).  There  were  also  erotic 
poems ;  see  §  81, 1*  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  par  (like  Catullus'  ]x>ems  on  Lesbia)  Juit 
exigui  simUisque  licentia  Calvi^  detexit  variis  qui  sua  furta  modis.  Cf .  Pbop.  8,  ^, 
4.  8,  84,  89  haec  etiam  docti  (hence  probably  in  the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine 
poets)  confessaest  pagina  Calvi,  eumcaneret  miseraefuneraQuintUiae  (Catull.  96,  6), 
who  probably  was  his  wife.  Cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  876,  1  Calvus  alibi  (lib,  I  ABiese, 
JJ.  105,  755)  ad  uxorem  (see  however  HKeil  ad  loc.).  These  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  (elegies)  seem  indicated  by  such  fragments  as  Charis.  GL.  1, 101 
{CeUvus  in  carmiwibus),  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  170  Calvus  in  epithalamio  (dactylic  lines), 
Charis.  GL.  1, 147  Licinius  Calvus  in  poemate  (glyconic).  Part  of  his  poems  were 
devoted  to  his  friends ;  cf .  Charis.  GL.  1,  77,  8  Calvus  ad  amicos  (does  this  mean  a 
poetical  epistle  ?) :  ne  triclinarius.  Also  an  epic  poem  lo,  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  6,  47.  8, 4 
Calvus  in  lo,  (Pbobus)  GL.  4,  226,  8.  284,  82,  perhaps  founded  on  Elallimachos'  ^loTt 
&4>i^is?  ScHNEiDER^b  Callim.  2,  88. — Martial.  14,  196  Calvi  de  aquae  frigidae  usu 
probably,  to  judge  from  the  context,  refers  to  a  (didactic)  poem  (MHebtz).  Cf. 
FbiedlAnder,  Mart.  2,  p.  8(X). — The  remains  of  his  poems  are  given  in  Lachmaxn^ 
(p.  85)  and  LMCller's  (p.  18)  Catullus,  in  Weichert  1.1.  181.  FPB.  82a— He 
agrees  with  (Datullus  in  many  points,  and  is  therefore  frequently  mentioned  with 
him  e.g.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Prop.  8,  25,  4.  8,  84,  87.  Ovid  am.  8,  9,  62  (cmm 
Calvo,  docte  Catulle,  tuo).  trist.  2,  481.  Plin.  ep.  1,  16,  5.  4,  27,  4.  Gell.  19,  9,  7. 
Poems  by  Catullus  addressed  to  him  :  14.  50.  96.    Cf .  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  CatolL 
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255.  In  general  see  AWeichert,  poetar.  latt.  vitae  etc.  89.  BUnger^  Valg.  Buf. 
(1848)  47.  FPlessis,  essai  snr  Calvus,  Caen  1885.  OBibbeck,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
Dicht.  1,  818. 

214.  C.  Valerius  Catullus  of  Verona  (a.  667/87-c.  700/64)  is 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Koman  literature.  Though  he  followed 
at  first  the  track  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  he  subsequently  de- 
veloped in  the  most  varied  forms  a  rich  lyric  talent,  which  was 
ripened  by  his  bitter  experience  of  life  and  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Eomans  to  whom  poetry  was  a  necessity  of 
their  being ;  he  was  and  could  be  nothing  but  a  poet.  His  early 
death  prevented  him  from  attaining  to  consummate  excellence, 
maturity,  and  unblemished  beauty;  he  remained  a  youth,  pas- 
sionate both  in  love  and  hatred,  hot-blooded  and  reckless,  un- 
reserved in  his  attachments  and  intensely  sensitive,  ideal  and  yet 
coarse,  tender  and  yet  venomous,  boldly  spurning  the  bars  of 
manners  and  modesty,  a  loyal  loveable  child  of  nature.  But  the 
directness  with  which  the  poet  reveals  his  whole  richly  gifted 
temperament  delights  and  fascinates  his  reader.  The  larger 
Catullus'  poems  are  (with  the  exception  of  c.  61),  the  less  they 
are  successful,  and  the  poet  does  not  handle  dactylic  metres  quite 
easily :  on  the  other  hand  he  is  masterly  in  the  lighter  lyrical 
forms.  The  harmony  of  substance  and  form,  the  refinement  and 
transparent  clearness  of  the  thoughts  are  incomparable,  as  are 
the  grace,  strength  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  shorter  pieces, 
especially  his  hendecasyllabics  and  iambics,  which  springing  from 
the  mood  of  the  moment  evidence  the  true  nobility  of  a  born  poet. 

^  1.  The  good  MS8.  only  give  his  cognomen  and  birth-place  (Calulli  Veronenau 
liber).  HiB  praenomen  rests  on  the  authority  of  Apul.  apoL  10  {(accuient  C,  CaUdlum 
quod  Letbiam  pro  Clodia  nominarit)  and  Hikron.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1930=667/87 
Ckiiut  Valerius  Catullus  aeriptor  lyricus  Veronae  nascitur.  The  gentile  name  also  is 
given  ap.  Subt.  lul.  78.  Porphyr.  on  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Charis.  GL.  1,  97  (cf. 
MHaupt,  op.  2,  68).  Varbo  LL.  7,  50  (cf.  I^cuwabe,  JJ.  101,  850).  The  praenomen 
Q.  in  some  of  the  MSS.  (it  has  long  been  set  aside  in  Plin.  NH.  87,  81)  has  no 
warrant.  Scaligbb^s  conjecture  in  the  poem  67, 12  {QuirUe)  is  tempting,  but  not 
therefore  right.  See  LSchwabk,  quaestt.  CatulL  6,  11.  Munbo,  criticisms  of  Cat. 
6a  KPScHULZE,  ZfGW.  84,  860.  Birth-place  Verona,  see  also  Ovid  am.  8, 15,  7. 
Plin.  NH.  86,  4a  Mabt.  1,  61,  1.  10, 108,  5.  14, 195  and  elsewhere.  Cf.  Cat.  89, 13. 
Of  a  respected  and  wealthy  family :  relations  between  Catullus^  father  and  Caesar, 
Suet.  IuL  78  (below  n.  5).  Valerii  are  very  numerous  in  upper  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Verona:  Valerii  Catulli  are  rare;  M,  Anniua  Valerius  Calulius  CIL.  5,  4484 
(Brixia).  L,  Vallerius  Catullus  M(essalinusy  ib.  5, 7289  (Susa),  according  to  Bobghesi, 
op.  5,  528,  a  descendant  of  the  poet's  brother;  cf.  L,  Valerius  Catullus  Cohen,  m^d. 
imp6r. »  1, 142  no.  586.  VaUrius  Catullus  Suet.  Calig.  86.  CIL.  14,  2095.— He  had 
an  estate  at  Sirmio,  c.  81  and  at  Tibur,  c.  44. 
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2.  For  the  year  of  his  death  see  Hibbon.  1.1.  a.  Abr.  1959-696/58  but  in  the 
codd.  A(mand.)  P(etav.)  F(reher.)  not  until  1960-697/57:  CcUullua  XXX  aetatis 
anno  Romae  moritur,  Hieronymus  (or  rather  Suetonius)  is  therefore  consistent 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  year  of  his  birth  and  death :  yet  it  appears  from  Catull.  118,2 
that  the  latter  is  erroneously  placed  (696/58  or)  697/57  camuU  Pompeio  .  .  .  nunc 
iterum  (a.  699/55) ;  cf.  55,  6. 11, 12  and_29, 20  (after  the  autumn  of  699/55) ;  whether 
53,  2  applies  only  to  the  second  half  of  700/54  remains  doubtful,  as  GalYus  had 
once  before  prosecuted  Vatinius,  see  above  §  218,  6.  A  date  beyond  699/55-700/54 
is  indicated  only  by  c.  52  sella  in  curuli  Struma  Nonitu  aedet^  per  connUalum  peierat 
Vatinius,  as  Vatinius  was  not  consul  tmtil  the  close  of  a.  707/47.  But  he  calculated 
on  being  consul  long  before  (and  even  used  to  swear  *  ita  consul  fiam,  ut  haec  vera 
sunt'),  see  Cic.  in  Vat.  6.  11 ;  cf.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815  Or. ;  and  these  vain  hopes  of 
Vatinius  were  further  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of  the  triumvirs  at  Luca  (a. 
698/56,  cf.  Cic.  Att.  4,  8b,  2).  Cf  also  Ellis,  commentary  on  Cat.  p.  142.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  years  700/54-707/47,  especially  702/52  and  705/49,  would 
furnish  Catullus  with  abundant  matter  for  cutting  epigrams ;  but  as  there  is  no 
trace  at  all  of  them  in  his  poems  (cf.  on  the  collection  of  them  n.  7),  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  live  until  702/52  sqq.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  Catullus 
died  very  young  (Ovid  Am.  8,  9,  61  iuvenalia  dnctus  tempara  .  .  .  docte  CaiuUe^ 
in  Elysium).  If  we  place  his  death  a.  700/54  or  701/58,  he  actually  died  young,  as 
the  doubts  against  the  year  667/87  as  that  of  his  birth  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  erroneous  computation  of  the  year  of  his  death  by  Hieronymus  probably  arose 
from  an  inexact  or  garbled  statement  in  Suetonius  as  regards  the  number  of  years 
of  Catullus'  life.  The  conjecture  in  BSchmidt,  C^t.  p.  lxii  that  Catullus  lived 
between  672/82-702/52,  is  arbitrary.    Cf.  in  general  Schwabs,  quaestt.  Cat.  88. 

8.  His  liaison  with  Lesbia.  Pbop.  8,  84,  87  haec  quoque  laseivi  eamUtmnt 
scripta  Catulli,  Leshia  quia  ipsa  notiar  est  Hdena,  Ovid  trist.  2,  427  tic  ma  latcito 
cantata  est  saepe  CatuUo  femina,  cuifalsum  Lesbia  nomen  erat*  necconlentms  ea  mmltos 
volgavit  amores  in  quibus  ipse  suum  fassus  adulteriumst  (his  infidelity,  ABiese,  JJ. 
105,  758).  Martial.  8,  78,  8  Lesbia  dictavit,  docte  CcUulUy  tUn  and  others.  Apulbius 
(see  n.  1)  attests  that  her  real  name  was  Clodia.  An  early  and  very  probable  con- 
jecture identifies  her  with  the  notorious  Clodia  (bom  c.  660/94),  elder  sister  of  P. 
Clodius  (bom  c.  661/98).  This  woman,  who  was  conspicuous  for  her  beauty  and 
wit,  was  unhappily  married  to  her  cousin,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Oler,  coe.  694/60, 
who  died  (perhaps  through  his  wife)  695/59,  a  man  known  to  us  also  by  his  touchy 
and  arrogant  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  5,  1,  a.  692/62) ;  cf.  also  Cic.  Att.  1,  18,  1 
Metellus  non  homo,  sed  litus  aique  aer  et  solitudo  mera  ;  see  PBE.  2,  26,  15.  420,  45.  A 
strong  argument  for  identifying  Lesbia  with  this  Clodia  occurs  in  c  79,  where  beside 
Leshia  (= Clodia)  a  certain  Leshius  (therefore  —  Clodius)  pmlcher  is  mentioned,  with 
81)ecial  allusion  to  the  cognomen  of  P.  CTlodius  Pulcher.  Against  the  previouB  doubts 
of  ABiese  (JJ.  105,  747,  who  however  now  hardly  maintains  his  views,  see  his  ed. 
p.  xiii)  and  others  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two,  see  KPSchulze,  ZfGW.  28,  699. 
EBahbens,  analecta  CatuU.  (Jena  1874)  8;  comm.  in  Catull.  p.  81.  CMFrahckkr, 
Lesbia-CJlodia,  Verslag.  en  Mededeel.  d.  Amsterd.  Akad.  2, 11  (1879).  FSchOll,  JJ. 
121, 481.  BSchmidt,  Catull.  p.  vii.  Clodia,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  love,  knew 
how  to  lure  the  passionate  and  brilliant  young  provincial  into  her  net,  where  she 
held  him  fast  for  several  years  (perhaps  from  698/61-696/58,  Schwabe,  quaestt. 
Catull.),  so  that  he  addressed  his  most  fiery  songs  to  her ;  nay  after,  breaking  with 
her  returned  to  her  again  and  again,  until  his  eyes  were  opiened.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  this  connection  with  the  help  .of  Catullus' 
poetry ;  see  the  commentators  and  WTuJuMOCLAusaEir,  on  the  chronology  etc. 
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(Itzehoe  1857)  8.  Schwabe,  quaestt.  Catull.  71.  858.  Bibbeck,  Catullus  (1868)  29. 
56.  WYoBLlNDKB,  de  Catulli  ad  Lesbiam  carminibus,  Bonn  1864.  TTKroon, 
quaestt.  Cat.,  Leid.  1864.  RWkstphal,  Catullus'  poems  (Breslau  1867)  88.  100. 
WestphaPs  fancy  as  to  erotic  relations  between  Clodia  (Lesbia)  and  Cicero  (!)  has 
been  impugned  by  GFBettio,  Catulliana  1  (Bern.  1868),  8.  HHHeskamp,  de  C. 
vita  et  ordine  quo  carmina  amatoria  sunt  scripta,  Mtinster  1869. 

4.  Catullus  stayed  in  Bitkynia  in  the  train  of  the  propraetor  Memmius 
(§200,  2)  together  with  Helvius  Cinna  and  others,  from  spring  697/57  till  698/56, 
but  without  the  desired  profits :  see  c.  10,  6.  28,  7.  81,  5.  46, 1.  Schwabe,  quaestt. 
Catull.  158.  PWehrmamm,  fasti  praet.  62.  64.  On  his  journey  back  he  visited 
the  tomb  of  his  brother,  who  had  previously  died  in  Troas :  c.  101.  (cf.  65,  1.  68a, 
19.  68b,  91)  Schwabe,  LI.  176. 

5.  As  a  friend  and  an  enemy :  Catullus  was  in  especially  close  relations  with 
Calvus  (§  218,  5) :  14,  1  Ni  te  plus  oeulU  meit  amarem^  iucundUsime  Calve,  50.  58. 
96.  Accordingly  later  writers  frequently  mention  C.  and  Calvus  together  as  com- 
peers both  in  poetry  and  in  friendship ;  see  the  numerous  passages  specified  above 
§  218,  7  in  fin.  p.  890  1.  2  from  the  end.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Cinna  (§  218,  2)  : 
10,  80.  95.  118.  An  ironical  thanksgiving  to  the  patronus  omnium  Cicero  49 
(perhaps  this  was  an  allusion  to  his  defence  of  Vatinius,  see  §  218, 6) ;  cf .  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  XL. — Attacks  ^^_flfl **»*»•'•  ^"^^  ^^'«  a^^^ftranta.  SuET.  lul.  78  VoUrxum  CcUullum^ 
a  quo  sibi  versiculia  de  Mamurra  (§  209, 18.  Cat.  29  end  of  699/55,  and  especially  c. 
57 ;  see  alto  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  240)  perpetua  stigmata  imposita  non  diasimulaverat^ 
satis  facientem  eadem  die  adhibuit  cenae  hospitioque  patris  eius  sicut  consuevercU  uti 
perseveravU,  See  Tag.  ann.  4,  84  (above  §  192,  4).  Besides  this,  c.  94. 105. 114. 115 
(cf.  29, 18)  are  specially  directed  against  Mamurra,  whom  the  poet  after  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Caesar  calls  Mentula.  Catullus  is  not  a  politician,  he  is  altogether 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  public  affairs:  but  like  his  companions  among  the 
literary  neo-Boman  youth  he  was  a  raisonneur,  an  oppositionist,  who  formed  his 
opinions  not  on  real  but  on  personal  grounds.  See  on  the  whole  question  Schwabe, 
quaestt.  Catull.  182,  and  CPleitner,  Catulls  Gedichte  an  und  tlber  Caesar  und 
Mamurra  kritisch  behandelt,  Speier  1849.  BvBbaitenbero,  Cat.'s  Verh&ltnis  zu 
s.  Zeit,  Prague  1882. 

6.  The  |leayped  poems  of  Catullus  are  chiefiy  imitations  of  Alexandrine  poems 
or  in  Alexandrine  style:  to  them  he  owes  the  surname  of  doctus  Ltod.  (Tib.)  8,  6, 
41.  Mart.  1,  61,  1.  7,  99,  7.  8,  78,  11.  14,  152.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  short 
and  laboriously  constructed  epic  on  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (c.  64);  in  its 
plan  and  versification,  its  method  of  psychological  delineation,  by  which  the  narra- 
tive is  thrown  into  the  shade  (cf .  also  68.  68),  and  in  a  host  of  separate  details  it 
imitates  the  Alexandrine  manner,  but  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  trans- 
lation (so  BMerkel  ad  Cv.  lb.  p.  860 ;  ABiese,  BhM.  21,  498  *,  more  correctly  in 
his  edition  p.  154).  It  contains  an  imitation  of  Euphorion  (§  82, 1.  p.  250,  2)?  64,  80 
Oceanusque,  mari totum qui amplectiturorhem 'm'ExjvnoJi,fr,lb8'M.ein.  *Q«reou'os,  r^  racra 
refdppvTot  iwMerai  x^wi'.  Cf.  also  OSchneidek,  Callim.  2,  791.  KPSchulze,  JJ.  125, 
208.  In  this  poem  spondaic  endings  (n.  9)  and  alliteration  are  especially  frequent. 
There  is  again  the  translation  of  a  Sapphic  epithalamium  (c.  62),  and  the  trans- 
lation of  Kallimachos'  elegy  on  the  hair  of  Queen  Berenike  (c.  66)  with  a  dedication 
to  Hortensius  (c.  65 ;  cf.  116,  2),  and  above  all,  the  poem  on  Attis  (c.  68)  in  galli- 
ambic  metre,  a  masterpiece  in  spirit  and  form,  which  is  likewise  dependent  on 
Alexandrine  models  (on  Kallimachos  according  to  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  14, 194). 
Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  75.    KPSchulze,  de  Catullo  Graecorum  imitatore,  Jena  1871. 
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PWeidenbach,  de  CatuUo  Callimachi  imitatore,  Lps.  1873.  WHenkbl,  de  Catnllo 
Alexandrinomm  imitatore,  Jena  1888.  The  poem  on  AUius  is  also  Alexandrine 
(c  68^)  especially  in  its  design.  C.  61  is  also  translated  from  Sappho,  bat  is  altered 
to  suit  the  personal  motive  and  is  made  to  refer  to  Lesbia. — A  second  class  of 
poems  treats  of  personal  concerns,  and  on  these  the  ]X)et^s  fame  has  chiefly  been 
founded  and  now  justly  rests.  To  this  belong  the  epistle  to  Manlius  (c  68*),  and 
the  dialogue  with  a  door  (c.  67),  an  extract  from  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of 
Verona,  both  in  elegiac  metre,  and  especially  the  lyrical  x)oems  (proper)  and  the 
iambic  poems.  With  true  tact  these  refrain  from  learned  allusions,  they  attract 
the  reader  by  unpretending  simplicity,  and  are  the  spontaneous  eflhsions  of  love 
or  hatred  (85  odi  et  ernio),  friendship  or  enmity,  sho^-ing  now  genial  warmth,  now 
caustic  bitterness  (Quimt.  10,  1,  96  iambi  acerhitas  in  CcUulh.  Cat.  86,  5  truces 
iambi).  Like  everything  else  in  Catullus,  so  even  the  sensuality  and  rudeness  of 
the  lawless,  unseasoned  youth  are  wholesome  (lascivus  CatuUua,  Pbop.  8,  84,  87. 
Ov.  trist.  2,  427 ;  cf.  Mabt.  1,  praef.) :  they  eschew  mere  lewdness,  but  the  '  naughty 
darling  of  the  Graces^  not  infrequently  condescends  to  unpleasant  ribaldry  and 
repulsive  coarseness. — To  his  most  successful  creations  belongs  the  magnificent 
hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Torquatus  (c.  61),  which  exhibits  the  Boman 
spirit  and  Boman  usage  in  the  most  graceful  Grecian  garb.  Bemains  of  nuptial 
songs  in  the  same  (glyconic)  metre  among  the  fragments  of  his  fellow-scholars 
Calvus  and  Ticidas.  The  hjrmn  on  Diana  (c  84)  may  have  been  composed  for  some 
religious  ceremony. — Imitation  of  Lucretius  in  Catullus  ?  Munbo  on  Lucr.  8,  57 ; 
critic,  of  Cat.  72.  JJk.ssen,  tiber  Lucr.  u.  s.  Verb,  zu  Catull,.  Kiel  1872.  ABbieoeb, 
JB.  1878, 109a 

7.  As  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  proves,  Catullus'  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished separately — a  fact  evidenced  by  the  reference  to  c.  5  and  7  in  c  16, 12;  cf.  54, 
6  irascere  iterum  meis  iambis.    The  liber  Catulli  (so  in  the  MSS. ;  cf.  n.  1 ;   also 
Tebemt.  Maub.  2899)  counts  2286  lines,  therein  considerably  exceeding  the  average 
compass  of  poetical  *  books ' :  the  most  voluminous  books  after  these  are  those  of 
Lucretius,  now  comprising  on  an  average  1285  lines  (the  highest  number  1457  in 
b.  5).    From  this  and  from  the  unmistakeable  tripartite  division  of  the  present 
book  (n.  8),  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  the 
result  of  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  three  separate  books ;  the  dedicatory 
poem  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  accompanying  a  libelluSj  would  be  perfectly  suitable  as 
the  preface  to  a  single  book ;  but  neither  separate  books  nor  a  plurality  of  books 
are  ever  cited,  and  the  quotation  is  only  in  a  few  instances  further  defined  as 
regards  metre  and  subject;  Sen.  contr.  7,  4,  7.    Chabis.  GL.  1,  97,  18  CeU.  in 
hendecasyllabis  (  =  c.  42,  5.  58,  5).    Non.  184,  21  Cat,  priapeo  (?=fragm.  2).     Caes. 
Bass.  GL.  6,  262,  19  Cat,  in  anacreanto.    Quint.  9,  8, 16  C,  in  epUhalamio  ( =c.  62,45). 
All  this  does  not  oblige  us  to  assume  that  there  were  formerly  several  books,  nor 
does  this  follow  from  the  fact  that  Mabt.  11,  6, 16  (cf.  4, 14, 18)  designates  Catullus^ 
work  with  the  name  of  *  passer '  in  reference  to  the  first  specially  famous  poems. 
EBbuneb  1.1.  (see  n.  18)  p.  608.    Ellis,  comm.  p.  1.    JSfiss,  act.  sem.  Enlang. 
1,  21.    ThBibt,  antikes  Buchwesen  401  and  the  writers  cited  in  n.  8.    At  most  we 
might  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  book  with  its  various  fragmentary,  dis- 
!  connected  and  confused  contents,  that  the  edition  prepared  by  the  poet  was  after 
his  death  enlarged,  by  some  friend,  into  a  general  edition,  his  literary  remains 
being  used  for  the  purpose.    The  extant  collection  certainly  contains  almost 
.  everything  appertaining  to  Catullus  which  was  known  in  ancient  times.    Most  of 
'  the  so-called  CatuUine  '  fragments '  are  founded  on  errors.    Schwabe's  Catullus  1866 
'  p.  1G9.   1886  p.  102.   JSCss  in  the  acta  semin.  phil.  Erlong.  1,  15.   Against  BIhhex's 
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assumption  of  a  prose  work  by  Catullus  (from  Sbrv.  Verg.  ge.  2,  95  and  Varro 
LL.  6,  6)  see  HPeter,  J  J.  115,  749. — The  book  must,  according  to  the  indications  as 
to  the  date  contained  in  the  collection  (see  n.  2),  have  been  published  c.  700/54. 
Possibly  this  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  if  Cicero  ad  Q.  fr.  2, 18,  4 
(in  June  700/54)  refers  to  Cat.  25,  2  (see  CBarth.  adv.  88,  7  p.  1780.  FBOcheler, 
Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1868/69  p.  16).  Cf.  also  HAJMunro,  criticisms  of  Cat.  p.  71. 
Cic.  Att.  18,  25,  8  (709/45)  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Cat.  8,  9  and  15,  1, 1  (710/44) 
to  Cat.  8,  16.  Earliest  quotation  from  Catullus  (62, 1  vesper  adeai)  in  Varro  LL. 
7,  50  {didt  VaUriua^  according  to  LSchwabe,  JJ.  101,  850).  Catullus  at  once 
attained  a  high  reputation ;  cf.  Nep.  Att.  12,  4 ;  the  parody  on  Cat.  4  in  Vero. 
catal.  8 ;  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19 ;  Prop.  8,  25,  4 ;  Yell.  2,  86,  2  neque  uUo  in  suacepti 
aperia  8u%  carmine  minorem  CcduUum  and  the  other  Testimonia  in  Schwabe^s 
Catullus  1886  p.  vii  sq.  Catullus  blamed  by  Asinius  Pollio:  §  221,  6.  On  the 
imitation  of  Catullus  in  later  writers  (especially  in  the  Priapea,  in  Ovid,  in 
Ausonius,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Ciris  and  in  Martial :  ADajsttsz,  de  scriptorum 
rom.  studiis  catuU.,  Bresl.  1876 ;  cf.  JSGss,  acta  sem.  £rl.  1,  6.  Pauckstadt  (§  822, 
7)  and  the  summary  in  Schwabe^s  Catullus  (1886)  p.  vii  sqq. 

8.  According  to  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  poems,  which  in  its 
origin  is  no  doubt  due  to  Catullus  himself,  the  long  poems  occupy  the  middle  of 
the  collection  (c.  61-68)  and  are  surrounded  by  shorter  ones,  the  iambic  and  melic 
poems  (hendecasyllabics,  choliambics,  sapphic  strophes  etp.)  preceding ;  they  are 
followed  by  the  elegiacs  (epigrams),  to  which  c.  65-68  form  the  transition,  just 
as  c.  61  leads  from  the  first  to  the  second  part.  In  several  instances  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  poems  is  determined  by  the  attempt  at  diversity,  and  kindred  subjects 
are  separated  by  extraneous  matter.  For  further  details  JvGFrOhlich,  Abh.  der 
Mtinch.  Akad.  8,  8,  691.  BWestphal,  Catulls  Ged.,  Bresl.  1867,  p.  1.  JSOss,  act. 
sem.  Elrlang.  1,  28.  28.  KPSchulze,  Catullforschungen  in  the  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.- 
Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1885,  195.  Bahrens,  commentar.  p.  57.  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  Lxxxix.    ASeitz,  de  Cat.  carmm.  in  tres  partes  distribuendis,  Bastatt  1887. 

9.  The  diction  of  Catullus  is  distinguished  for  its  extraordinary  clearness, 
simplicity  and  elegance :  in  the  learned  and  graecising  works  indeed  we  meet  with 
much  that  is  stiff  and  artificial  (e.g.  64,  18  nutricura  tenue^  cf .  tItOti  and  rtrdin ;  64,  8 
diva  .  .  .  retinenB  in  summis  urbihua  arces  ;  cf .  voKiwxot  *A0dpa  and  other  instances), 
also  much  antiquarian  lore,  turned  to  especially  good  account  in  the  Attis :  but  in 
his  best  examples,  the  short  occasional  poems,  C.  lays  aside  all  this,  and  to  them 
apply  Macaulat^s  words  (Life  1, 468):  "  no  Latin  writer  is  so  Greek.^*  In  them  the 
free  and  easy  sermo  urbanus  (e.g.  frequent  deminutiva)  is  developed  with  charm- 
ing naturalness.  Indices  verborum  to  Sillio's,  Dorino's  (1884),  Ellis^  (1878)  and 
ScHWABx^s  (1886)  edd.  FHeussmer,  obss.  gramm.  in  C.  librum,  Marb.  1869  KHupe, 
de  genere  dicendi  C,  P.  I,  Miinst.  1871.  GOverholthaus,  syntaxis  Catull.  capp. 
n,  Gott.  1875.  BZieoler,  de  C.  sermone  quaestt.,  Freib.  i.  B.  1879.  ELehmann,  de 
adjectivis  compositis  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Verg.  Ovid.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1867.  FSeitz, 
de  adiectivis  poetarum  latt.  (beginning  with  Catullus)  compositis,  Bonn  1878. 
EBuderstadt,  de  particularum  ( "Praeposs.)  usu  ap.  Cat.,  Halle  1881.  FDressler, 
de  troporum  ap.  Cat.  usu,  Vienna  1882.  BFisch,  de  Cat.  in  vocabulis  coUocandis 
arte,  Berl.  1875.  EClemens,  de  Cat.  periodis,  Gott.  1886.  Cf  besides  the  works 
cited  §  82,  4,  5. — Metrical  system :  Catullus  handles  the  most  varied  metres 
(esp.  venna  ininuti\  cf.  Ssr.  Auour,  in  Plin.  ep.  4,  27,  4)  with  the  sure  touch  of  a 
master  (eleganlisaimus  poetarum  Gell.  6,  20,  6),  who  never  indulges  too  freely  in 
the  occasional  licence  permitted  him,  nor  fears  to  avail  himself  of  it  (cf.  Plim.  NH. 
praef .  1 ;   Plin.  ep.  1,  16,  5),  avoiding  artificiality  and  paltriness.    He  is  least 
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successful  with  hexameters,  and  the  distichon  especially  is  not  yet  polished  to 
Ovid's  degree  of  euphony.  In  his  hexameters  so-called  spondiaoi  frequently  occur 
in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  model,  sometimes  even  three  in  succeesion  64, 
78-80  ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  7,  2,  1  hunc  ffToydeiaj^oirra  «  cut  vclea  t&w  Pttarifxow  (see  p.  250,  2) 
I  pro  tuo  venditaj  cf.  §  280, 2, 2).  Of  the  lyric  metres  (iamb,  trim.,  tetram.,  choliamb.; 
phalaeceus ;  glycon.  asclep.  mai. ;  str.  sapph. ;  galliambi),  the  Phalaeceum  hende- 
casyllabum,  Catullus^  favourite  metre,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
happily  used :  there  is  even  one  instance  of  its  being  used  in  strophes  and  with  a 
spondee  instead  of  a  dactyl  (55),  which  is  without  precedent  elsewhere.  The 
galliambi  are  especially  effective  (c.  68 ;  cf .  n.  6,  such  occur  already  in  Varro  $  165, 
8  ;  see  also  §  218,  4  1. 1),  and  so  are  the  swift  and  trenchant  pure  iambics  (c.  4.  29). 
ABeeck,  de  C.  carminum  re  grammatica  et  metrica,  Bresl.  1872.  CFANobbb,  de 
metr.  Cat.,  Lps.  1820-21 II.  JBaumann,  de  arte  metr.  Cat.,  Landsb.  a/W.  1881 ;  and 
on  this  LMCllbr^s  ed.  p.  lix,  see  also  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  (1876)  28.  OFraitke, 
de  artificiosa  carm.  Cat.  compositione  (aoc  HUsknkbi  epimetrum  de  c.  lxviii), 
Greifsw.  and  Berl.  1866  (cf.  also  BEllis  in  his  ed.'  p.  228  de  aequabili  partitione 
carminum  CatuUi,  and  OBibbeck,  NSohweiz.  Mus.  1,  218).  CZiwsa,  die  eorhyth- 
mische  Technik  des  Cat.,  (Hemals)  Vienna  1879.  1888  II ;  der  Intercalar  bei  Cat., 
Wien.  Stud.  2,  298.  4,  271. 

10.  Manuscripts.  Gellius  6,  20,  6  complains  of  libri  (of  Catullus)  de  corruptit 
exemplaribus  facti.  In  the  glossaries  (§  42,  5)  Catullus  is  but  very  little  used ;  see 
on  this  LScHWABE,  JJ.  181,  808.  During  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almost  forgotten. 
The  statement  of  GVoiot  (Wiederbeleb.  d.  klass.  Altert.  2»,  885)  that  Servatus 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri^es  (f  c.  862),  had  read  Catullus,  is  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion :  see  LScuwabe,  Herm.  20,  495.— All  the  collective  M8S.  extant  of  the  liber 
Catulli  are  late—only  c.  62  occurs  in  the  anthology  of  the  cod.  Par.  8071  (Thoaneus) 
8.  IX-X  (see  the  facsimile  in  Chatelain  1. 14) — and  all  are  derived  from  a  oertain 
I  cod.  Veronensis,  of  which  Bather,  bishop  of  Verona,  a.  965,  availed  himself ;  this 
was  not  heard  of  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  it  was  again  discovered  in  Verona  and  made  use  of  by  certain  writers ;  it 
was  also  copied  at  a  considerably  later  time,  and  was  then  again  lost.  The  earliest 
and  best  MS.  that  can  be  proved  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  the  V(eronensis)  is  the  Paris. 
14137  (Germanensis)  of  a.  1875  (facsim.  in  Chatel.  1. 15) ;  most  nearly  related  to 
this  G(ermanensis)  is  the  0(xoniensi8),  probably  copied  direct  from  the  V  about  a. 
1400,  in  the  Bodleiana  (Canonicianus  80,  facsim.  in  Ellis^  ed.*  p.  146);  this  is  specially 
important,  because  in  it  the  original  writing  has  not  undergone  numerous  altera- 
tions, as  is  the  case  in  the  G,  owing  to  erasures  and  emendations.  As  regards  the 
other  MSS.  (about  70),  concerning  which  see  Ellis'  prolegg.  and  Schwabb's  ed. 
1886  p.  v  sqq.,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  how  many  and  what  links  they  are 
connected  with  the  cod.  Veron.  Bahren's  view  (see  analecta  catull.  81  and  the 
prolegg.  in  his  ed.  p.  xvi)  that  all  the  MSS.  (except  O)  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  G,  is  untenable:  see  I^chwabe,  Jen.  Lit.-Zeit.  1875,  518  and 
BScHMiDT,  ib.  1878,  207 ;  Cat.  p.  cm.  BStdow,  de  recensendis  Cat.  carmm.,  Berl. 
1881.  Attempts  to  investigate  the  earliest  condition  of  the  original  manuscript 
(e.g.  as  regards  the  number  of  lines,  the  corruptions,  lacunae,  and  transpositions)  in 
Lachmann's  ed.  Haupt's  op.  1,  85.  Heyse,  Ubers.  279.  Bebok,  BhM.  15,  507. 
FBOhme,  qu.  cat.  2.  Westphal  1.1.  12,  28.  Ellis'  ed.»  185.  BFisch,  Wschrfkl 
Phil.  1884, 152. 180.  On  the  critical  history  of  the  Catulline  poems  see  MHaupt, 
op.  1,  2,  276.  ThHeyse,  Catull.  tibers.  (1855)  279.  I^hwabe,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Meissen  Philologenvers.  (Lpz.  1864)  111 ;  in  the  Dorpat  Ind.  lect.  1865;  introd. 
to  his  ed.  (1866)  p.  i  and  Phil.  24, 851.    BEllis  and  EBXhrens  intr.  to  their  editions, 
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the  latter  also  in  his  analecta  catulL  (Jena  1874)  22.  EAi(el,  die  Catullrecension 
des  Guarinus,  ZfoG.  84, 161 ;  Viertelj.-Schr.  f.  d.  Kult.  d.  Renaiss.  1,  521  and  also 
BSabbadihi,  riv.  di  filol.  18,  266;  codd.  latini  posseduti  da  Guarino  Veronese 
p.  10. — AGsHSMAHN,  de  rat.  crit.  inde  a  Lachmanno  in  emend.  Cat.  adhibita, 
Braonsb.  1879. 

11.  Ed  itions :  on  the  oldest  see  Ellis,  introd.  to  his  ed.*  p.  lix.  Ed.  Aid.  (by 
HAvANCius)  Ven.  1502.  1515.  Cum  oomm.  AMubeti,  Ven.  1554.  Achillis  Statu, 
Ven.  1566.  Cam  castigationibus  IIScalioebi,  Par.  1577  and  subsequently.  (The 
cod.  Cuiacianus  of  a.  1467,  which  was  used  by  Scaliger  and  has  been  greatly 
over-estimated,  has  recently  reappesu:^  in  England :  BEllis,  Hermathena  8, 124 
and  in  his  ed.  of  Catullus  '  p.  liv).  Cum  comm.  IsVossii,  Lond.  1684,  JAVulpii 
(Patav.  1710.  1737),  FWDObino,  Lps.  1768-1792  H,  smaller  edition,  Altona  1834. 
Becogn.  ISillio,  Gott.  1823.  Epoch-making:  Ex  rec.  CLachmaniti,  Berol.  1829. 
'  1874.  Becogn.  LSchwabb,  Gissae  1866 ;  ad  optimos  cddd.  denuo  collates  recogn. 
LScHWABE,  Berl.  1886.  Becogn.,  app.  criticum,  prolegomena,  appendices  addidit 
BEllis,  Oxon.*  1878.  Also  BEllis,  a  commentary  on  Cat.,  Oxf.  1876  (IJSchwabe, 
JJ.  117,  2b7,  gives  addenda).  Becens.  et  interpretatus  est  EBahbeks,  Lps.  1876-85 
II  (Bevision  of  the  BfiLhrens  collation  of  the  MSS;  of  the  G  by  MBonnet,  rev. 
critique  1877,  57,  of  the  O  by  KE^hulze,  Herm.  13,  50).  Traduit  en  vers  par  E 
Bobtand,  texte  revu  av.  un  commentaire  (only  down  to  poem  68)  par  EBenoist, 
Par.  1880-82.  Edited  and  explained  by  ABikse,  Lpz.  1884.— The  text  by  MHaupt 
(Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Lps  *  1885.  JVahlen  cur.),  BEllis  (Lond.  1866),  LMOlleb  (Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  Lps.  1870).  BSchmidt,  Lpz.  1887  (besides  this  an  ed.  maior  with  pro- 
legg.).  —  Select  poems,  with  introductions  etc.  by  JPSimpson,  Lond.*  1886. 
▲HWbatislaw  and  FNSutton  (with  Tib.  and  Prop.),  Lond.  1869. 

12.  Translated  e.g.  by  ThHetse  (with  Lat.  text,  Berl.  1855),  WHebtzbebo 
and  WTkuffel  (a  selection  in  the  Class,  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1855 ;  in  a  more  complete 
form  in  the  rOm.  Dichter,  ib.  1862,  with  introd.  and  notes),  BWkstphal  (C.'s 
Gedichte  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhange  tibersetzt  und  erlftutert,  Bresl. 
1867;  Catulls  Buch  der  Lieder,  Bresl.  1884.  FPbesbel,  BerL*  1884.  Cbanstoun 
(with  notes),  Lond.  1867.  BEllis,  Lond.  1871.  ThHabtin  (with  notes),  Lond.* 
1875. 

18.  Essays  on  Cat.  in  general  and  concerning  the  subject-matter.  CGHelbio, 
deutsche  Jahrbb.  1842, 1213  (zur  Charakteristik  des  C).  WThJunoclaussen,  zur 
Chronologie  der  Gedichte  des  C,  Itzehoe  1857.  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  Catullianarum 
liber  I,  Gissae  1862  (YoL  1, 1  of  his  first  ed.).  EBbun^b,  de  ordine  et  temporibus 
carminum  C,  Acta  soc  sc  Fennicae  7  (Helsingf.  1868),  599.  OBibbeck,  C.  Yal. 
Cat.,  eine  literarhistorische  Skizze,  Kiel  1868;  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  312. 
BBichteb,  de  Catulli  vita  et  carminibus  P.  I,  Freiberg  1865.  Mommsen  BG.  3^, 
882.  600.  MHaupt,  in  his  Biogr.  v.  Belger,  Berl.  1879,  288.  Teuffel,  preface  to 
the  translation  (1862)  p.  6.  ACouat,  6tude  sur  Catulle,  Par.  1875.  HNettleship, 
characteristics  of  Cat.,  in  his  lectures  and  essays,  Lond.  IS&b  p.  84.  JDavies, 
CatulL  Tib.  and  Prop.,  Lond.  1870.  Waccabo,  Cat.  e  la  poeeia,  Palermo  1885. 
HHHbskamp  (n.  8). 

14.  Contributions  to  criticLsm  and  elucidation :  J.  Maekland^s  unedited 
conjectures,  Hermath.  7,  158.  MHaupt,  op.  1,  1.  78.  2,  67.  12L  JvGFbOhlich, 
Abh.  d.  Mtlnch.  Ak.  8,  8,  691.  5,  8,  235.  6,  2,  259.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  593.  BKlotz, 
emendd.  C,  Lps.  1859 ;  de  Cat.  c.  iv,  Lps.  1868.  Zehmb,  de  Cat.  c.  lxiii,  Lauban 
1859.  JPoHL,  lectt.  Cat  I  Mtinster  1860,  II  Sigmaringen  1866.  PBoehme,  quaestt. 
C,  Bonn  1862.    EFbitze,  c  lxiv  rec.  et  ill.,  Halberst.  1868.    AWeise,  zur  Kritik 
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von  C.  c.  ^38.  65.  101,  Naumb.  1863;  krit.  u.  erkl.  Bemerk.  zu  c.  68,  Zeitz  1869. 
ThBergk  in  Eossbach's  ed.,  Leipz.*  1860;  EhM.  15,  507;  emendatt.  C,  Halle  1864. 
LScHWABE,  coniecturae  C,  Dorpat  1864.  HAKoch,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn  815. 
GFEettig,  Catulliana,  1868-71  III.  JMXhly,  JJ.  103,  341.  JAkdbk,  de  C.  c.  lxiv, 
Rostock  (Gotha  1873).  RPeiper,  Catullus,  Beitr.  zur  Kritik,  BresL  1875.  K 
Pleitner,  des  C.  HochzeitsgesSLnge  krit.  behandelt,  Dillingen  1858 ;  Studien  zu  C, 
Dillingen  1876  (cf.  also  n.  5  ad  fin.).  HAJMunro,  criticisms  and  elucidations  of 
Catullus,  Cambridge  1878 ;  journ.  of  philol.  8, 333.  9, 185.  11, 124.  141.  AKiksslikq, 
analecta  Cat.,  Greifsw.  1877.  EBXhrens,  J  J.  115,  409  and  analecta  Cat.,  Jen.  1874. 
EEicHLER,  quo  iure  Cat.  c.  68  in  duo  carmina  dirimatur,  Oberhollabrunn  1872. 
HMaonus,  JJ.  Ill,  849  (the  unity  of  c.  68).  118,  402.  115,  415 ;  JB.  1887  2,  145  sqq. 
KRossBERG,  J  J.  115,  127.  841.  OHarnecker,  ZfGW.  83,  72 ;  Beitr.  z.  ErkL  des 
Cat.,  Friedeberg  Nm.  1879;  Cats  688tes  G^ed.,  ib.  1881;  qua  necessitudine  con- 
iunctus  f uerit  cum  Cic.  Catullus,  ib.  1882 ;  Phil.  41, 465 ;  JJ.  183, 273 ;  BlfbayrGW. 
21,  556.  KPScHULZE,  ZfGW.  34,  369 ;  researches  on  Catullus  in  the  Festschr.  of 
the  Friedr.-Werder  Gymn.,  BerL  1881,  195 ;  JJ.  125,  205.  APalmer,  Hermath.  3 
(1878),  no.  6.  7,  134  RRichter,  Catulliana,  Lpz.  1881.  FSchOll,  JJ.  121,  471. 
MScHMiDT,  JJ.  121,  777.  JVahlen,  ind.  lect.  Berol.  1882.  ATartara,  animadw. 
in  Cat.  et  Liv.,  Eome  1881.  AArlt,  Cat.  Ged.  86,  Wohlau  1883.  HMohsb,  zu  Cat., 
Waldenb.  i.  Schl.  1884.  CJacobt,  Phil.  44, 178  (c.  49).  ABonih,  d.  62ste  Ged.  des 
Cat.,  Bromb.  1884.  HBlOmner  (c.  30),  JJ.  131,  879.  JPPostoate,  Mnemos.  14, 433. 
FHermes,  Frankf.  a/0. 1888.    ABDaACHMAWif  (c.  67),  WschrfklPh.  1888,  58a 

216.  This  turbulent  and  factious  age  employed  the  power  of 
the  pen  and  valued  its  influence.  Not  only  were  the  political 
speeches  more  and  more  frequently  published,  in  order  to  reach  a 
wider  circle  of  hearers,  but  the  hostile  factions  attacked  each 
other  also  in  separate  pamphlets.  M.  Varro,  C.  Scribonius  Curio, 
and  A.  Caecina  wrote  such  pamphlets  against  Caesar.  Others 
again  used  the  events  of  the  day  for  ventilating  their  party 
views.  Funeral  speeches  especially  (laudationes)  were  used  for 
these  purposes.  Cato's  death  at  Utica  gave  rise  to  quite  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own  :  Cicero,  M.  Brutus,  M.  Fadius  Callus,  and  Muna- 
tius  wrote  in  praise  of  him,  and  against  him  were  A.  Hirtius, 
Caesar  himself,  Metellus  Scipio,  and  at  a  later  time  Augustus. 
In  the  same  way  Cato's  daughter,  Porcia,  became  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death  the  subject  of  laudations  by  M.  Varro,  Lollius,  and 
Cicero.    Some  employed  a  metrical  form  (epigrams  and  lampoons). 

1.  On  Varro's  Tpucdpapot  in  694/60  see  §  166,  8  ad  fin.  On  Curio's  pamphlet  in 
a.  695/59  see  §  158,  6.  A.  Caecina  see  §  199,  5.  On  the  poetical  attacks  against 
Caesar  see  §  158, 8  L  6  from  the  end.    192,  4.  218,  7.  214,  5. 

2.  On  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Cato  (a.  708/46)  see  Wart- 
MANN,  Leben  des  Cato  von  Utica  (Zttr.  1858)  145.  On  Cicero's  Cato  see  §  180,  5. 
As  a  supplement  M.  Bnitus  wrote  his  pamphlet,  see  §  210,  2.  For  Hirtins' 
Anticato  see  §  197,  2;  on  Caesar's  Anticatones  §  195,  7.  The  panegyric  of  M. 
Fadius  Gallus  was  probably  published  in  July  or  August  709/45 ;  see  Cic.  fam.  7, 
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24,  2;  cf.  25,  1.  Cato's  friend  Munatius  Bufus  ffOyypafifw,  Trepl  Kdruvoi  i^SuKc^ 
tf  fjuxXirra  Qpaaias  (§  299,  7)  imfKoXoOOTjacy,  Plut.  Cat.  min.  37  cf .  25.  Valeb.  Max. 
4jSf  2  id  MufuUiua  Hufus^  Cyprictcae  expeditionis  (Cato^s  696/58)  ,^ii9  comes j  scjriptis 
ncM  significat.  On  the  other  hand  Metellus  Scipio  had  in  Cato's  lifetime  published 
^fiXlop  ^offiprifilas  Karixoy  rod  Karuivot^  ib.  57.  On  Augustus'  work  see  Suetonius 
Aug.  ^  muUa  varii  generis  proaa  orcUione  compoauU^  ex  quibus  nonntiUa  in  eoetu 
familiarium  velid  in  auditorio  recitavit^  aicut  rescripta  Bruto  de  CcUone^  quae  volumina 
cum  iam  senior  ex  magna  parte  legissetjfatigatus  Tiberio  tradidit  perlegenda, 

8.  Porcia,  the  daughter  (not  the  sister,  as  Mommskn,  Herm.  15,  99  argued ;  i 
see  FBOhl,  JJ.  121, 147)  of  Cato  Uticensis  and  wife  first  of  M.  Bibulus  (see^J»5^,  /  C/.f 
2),  and  then  of  M.  Brutus.  Her  illness  is  mentioned  by  Brutus  ep.  ad  Cic.  1,  17, 
7 ;  and  when  she  had  resolved  in  her  husband^s  absence  dtd  y&<roy  KaraXtxew  rbv 
piop  (Plut.  Brut.  53),  Brutus  quarrelled  with  his  friends  at  Bome  for  not  having 
prevented  her  (wj  dfieXtfOeiaris  inr  airrCjv^  Plut.  1.1.).  A  letter  of  condolence  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  ep.  ad  Brut.  1,  9.  The  story  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  swallowed  burning  coals  is  an  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Cic.  Att.  13, 
48,  2  (a.  709/45)  laudcUionem  Porciae  tihi  misi  correctam.  .  .  .  et  velim  M,  Varronis 
et  Lcllii  mittas  laudcUionem,    Lollii  tUique  ;  nam  Ultmi  legi  ;  vdo  tamen  regustare. 


216.  The  daily  news  was  after  a.  69B/B9  regularly  published 
in  the  acta,  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  in  the  acta  senatus,  and 
the  public  and  private  events  in  the  acta  popiili  or  acta  diuma. 
The  latter  were  a  kind  of  official  journal,  with  a  specially 
appointed  editor;  they  were  daily  exhibited  in  public,  copied 
by  entrepreneurs  and  sold  by  them.  We  do  not  possess  any 
genuine  fragments  of  the  latter  kind  of  acta. 

1.  SuETOH.  lul.  20  inito  honore  (of  the  consulship,  a.  695/59)  primus  omnium 
instituit  ut  tam  senatus  quam  populi  diuma  acta  confierent  et  puUicarenlur.    Acta 
of  itself  denotes  the  transactions  themselves,  especially  those  of  magistrates,  and 
as  an  abbreviation  (instead  of  comm^ntarii  actorum)  it  means  a  written  account 
of  them.    Before  Caesar,  only  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  used  to  be  written  down 
and,  in  special  cases,  published ;  but  UaSar  published  also  the  transactions  of  the 
Senate.    To  take  minutes  of  them  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  whole  Imperial 
period  (even  a.d.  488  we  hear  of  gesta  in  senatu  urhis  Romae  de  recipiendo  codice 
Theodosiano)^  but  the  publication  was  prohibited  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  86 
audar  et  cUiarum  rerum  fuity  in  quis^  ne  acta  senatus  puUicarentur).    These  minutes 
contained  also  the  motions  made  in  the  Senate,  the  reports  and  despatches  as  they 
arrived,  in  the  Imperial  period  also  the  speeches  of  the  Emperors  read  by  the 
quaestor,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  senators.    The  minutes  were  written  down 
at  first  by  senators  specially  commissioned  by  the  consul  and  subsequently  the 
Emperor,  afterwards   by  the  curator  actorum  senatus,  after  Hadrian  by  the 
official  ab  actis  senatus.    These  acta  senatus  were  kept  in  the  Imperial  archives 
(tabnlarmm),  where  they  seem  to  have  been  accessible  only  to  senators  (and  for 
definite  purposes),  or  in  separate  parts  of  the  public  libraries,  which  were  acces- 
sible only  by  8i)ecial  permission  of  the  praefectus  urbi.    Some  transactions  of  the 
Senate  were  admitted  into  the  acta  populi  and  thereby  became  generally  acces- 
sible.   EHObner,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  8,  564,  and  a  brief  account  in  WEein,  PBE.  1', 
132. 147.    Also  e.g.  VLeclebc,  des  joumaux  chez  les  Remains,  Par.  1888.    WA 
ScHMiiyr,  in  his  Zeitschr.  fOr  Geschichtswiss.  1  (1844),  808.    GEFLiebkbkCun,  de 
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diumis  Eom.  actis  (Weim.  1840)  and  epist.  crit.  ad  LeCleroium  (Lps.  1844).  JWA 
Benssen,  de  diurnis  aliisque  Bom.  actis,  QrOningen  1857.  GZbll,  Ferienschriften 
N.  F.  1  (Heidelb.  1857),  1.    Mommsbn,  rOm.  Staaterecht  8,  1017. 

2.  The  Boman  public  advertiser,  the  acta  diuma  po pull,  is  also  called  acta 
diuma  or  acta  populi  rom.  or  acta  populi  or  acta  publica,  acta  nrbana,  remm 
urbanarum  acta,  acta  \irbis,  diuma  populi  rom.,  or  diuma  (e.g.  luv.  6.  488)  or 
acta  (e.  g.  luv.  2, 186)  briefly ;  the  Greek  writers  merely  call  them  ri  /cocrA  vxo- 
/jo^T/lfiaTa  or  simply  {nrofUfiftfiaTa,  The  communication  of  the  news  of  the  day  to  those 
who  were  absent  had  been  a  private  affair  before  Caesar,  and  even  afterwards 
this  was  carried  on  privately :  but  Caesar  made  it  regular  and  official.  This  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  requirements  of  travellers  and  such  as  lived  abroad,  nay 
even  of  the  very  inhabitants  of  the  huge  capital,  that  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  and  did  not  cease  until  the  seat  of  the  Empire  was  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople.  The  contents  of  these  acta  were  partly  official  (8uch 
as  events  concerning  the  reigning  family,  decrees  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the 
magistrates,  decrees  or  discussions  of  the  Senate,  and  other  facts  interesting  to 
the  general  public,  e.  g.  perhaps  news  as  to  the  winners  in  the  chariot  contests  ? 
Frikdlander,  8G.  1^,  290),  partly  private,  containing  family  news  of  all  kinds, 
advertisements  of  births,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths  etc.  communicated  to  the 
editor,  frequently  in  a  very  subjective  tone  (e.g.  of  a  widower  9auciu9  pectus 
Quint.  9,  8,  17).  The  official  compilation  was  published  in  albo,  and  just  as  people 
used  to  copy  the  annals  (above  §  76),  these  acta  were  multiplied  by  scribes  and 
communicated  to  their  subscribers.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  original 
was  transferred  to  the  archives,  where  it  could  be  used  for  literary  purposes.  The 
acta  Muciani  (§  814, 1)  and  Acholii  (§  887, 1),  were  extracts  from  the  originals. 
On  account  of  their  voluminous  extent,  the  acta  can  scarcely  have  existed  in  a 
complete  form  in  private  libraries,  and  even  at  the  very  first  they  may  have  be^n 
read  only  in  extracts.    See  EH&bner  1.1.  594,  and  in  Bbin  1.1. 184. 

8.  The  eleven  fragments  of  acta  populi  first  published  by  Pighius  (1615)  in 
his  Annales  2,  878  and  commonly  called  fragmenta  Dodwelliana  from  their 
principal  defender,  Dodwsll  (praelect.  Ccunden.,  Oxon.  1692,  p.  665),  are  a  forgery 
of  the  15th  century.  Against  their  genuineness  see  especially  PWksskliko, 
Probabilia  (Franeker  1781)  p.  854  and  JAErnesti,  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius 
(Lps.  1748).  HHeinze,  de  spuriis  actorum  diurnoium  fragmentis  I,  Greifsw.  1860. 
Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  NF.  1,  109.  But  Lieberktihn  (especially  in  his  Yindiciae 
librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844,  p.  l=Epi8tola  ...  ad  Le-Clercium) 
attempted  to  defend  their  genuineness ;  see  n.  1  ad  fin. 

217.  A  peculiar  position  midway  between  critical  and  merely 
narrative  daily  literature  is  held  by  letters,  of  which  we  possess 
a  considerable  number  in  this  period  in  the  collections  forming 
part  of  Cicero's  works,  most  of  them  by  Cicero  himjself,  but 
many  also  by  other  contemporaries. 

1.  On  the  letters  see  §  46;  on  those  of  Caesar  see  §  195,  8;  on  those  of  M. 
Brutus  see  §210, 4. 

2.  On  the  Ciceronian  collections  see  §  187  and  188.  Besides  Cioero^  own 
letters  they  contain  letters  by  his  brother  Quintos  (§  190,  8),  by  his  son  (fam. 
16,  2L  25),  M.  Brutus  (§  188, 4.  cf .  §  210,  4),  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2 :  JHSchmalx, 
ZfGW.  85,  90),  M.  Marcellus  (fam.  4,  11 ;  Schmalz  1.1.  128),  Q.  Metellus  Celer  {% 
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214,  3),  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  (fam.  5,  3),  Vatinius  (ib.  5,  9.  10 ;  JRSchmalz,  d.  La- 
tinitftt  des  Vatinius,  Mannheim  1880),  L.  Lucceius  (§  172,  5),  A.  Caecina  (§  199,  5), 
Pompeius  Bithyniciw  (fam.  6, 16),  M\  Curius  (fam.  7,  29  ;  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  35, 
137),  M.  Caelius  Bufus  (§  209,  G),  DolabeUa  (fam.  9,  9;  Schmalz  ZfGW.  35,  131), 
Munatius  Plancus  (§  209,  8),  Ser.  Sulpicixis  Galba  (fam.  10,  30),  C.  Asinius  Pollio 
(§  221, 5),  Lepidus  (fam.  10,  34.  35),  D.  Brutns  (§  210,  5),  C.  Matius  (§  208,  5),  C. 
Cassius  (§  210,  6),  Cassiiis  Pai-mensis  (§  210,  7),  P.  Lentulus  (fam.  12,  14.  15),  C. 
Trebonius  (§  210,  9),  M.  Cato  (§  210,  2).  HHkllmuth,  die  Sprache  der  Epistolo- 
graphen  Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  u.  L.  Com.  Balbns,  WOrzb.  1888.  Also  enclosed  in 
letters  to  Atticns,  we  have  letters  of  Cn.  Pompeius  (§  171,  8),  Caesar  (§  195,  8), 
Balbus  (§  197,  4),  M.  Antonius  (§  209,  3). 

218.  Not  one  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  a.  670/84-710/44 
is  in  satumian  metre.  Among  the  prose-inscriptions  the  most 
important  are  the  lex  Cornelia  de  XX  quaestoribus  of  a.  673/81, 
the  Senatus-consultum  de  Asclepiade,  Polystrato,  Menisco  in 
amicorum  formulam  referendis  of  a.  676/78,  the  lex  Antonia  de 
Termessibus  of  a.  683/71,  the  lex  Rubria  de  civitate  Galliae 
cisalpinae  c.  705/49,  and  the  lex  lulia  municipalis  of  a.  709/46, 
besides  the  inscription  of  a.  710/44  relating  to  the  colony  of 
Urso  (Osuna). 

1.  For  the  undated  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  see  §  163, 
7-9. 

2.  The  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla  the  dictator  (CIL.  1,  202.  PM.  29.  Bbuns  font.* 
88.  DIE.  807),  of  about  a.  673/81  (cf.  Tag.  ann.  11,  22),  is  partly  preserved  on  a 
brass  tablet,  which  was  dug  up  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  Bome. 

3.  The  SC.  by  which  Asclepiades  and  his  associates  are  declared  viri  honi  et 
amici  is  written  in  Latin  (very  incompletely  preserved)  and  Greek :  CIL.  1,  203. 
PM.  80.  Bruns  font.*  158.  DIE.  308.  The  SSCC  de  Oropiisof  a.  681/73  (Mommskk, 
Herm.  20, 268.  Bbuns  *  162)  and  de  Aphrodisiensibus  a.  712/42  are  extant  in  Greek 
only.    CIG.2,2737.    Bbuns*  167. 

4.  The  lex  Antonia  confirms  the  independence  of  the  town  of  Termessus 
maior  in  Pisidia :  CIL.  1,  204.    PM.  31.    Bbuns  »  91.    DIE.  309. 

5.  The  lex  Bubria:  CIL.  1,  205.  PM.  82.  Eitschl,  op.  4,  34.  Bbuns*  95. 
DIE.  311. — A  new  fragment,  perhaps  of  this  same  law,  has  been  found  at  Ateste : 
MoMMSEN,  Herm.  16,  24.    Bbuns  *  100. 

6.  The  lex  lulia  municipalis  of  Caesar  intended  to  regulate  the  legal  state  of 
municipal  towns :  CIL.  1,  206.  PM.  33,  34.  Bbuns  *  101.  DIE.  312.  HNissen, 
BhM.  45,  100.  The  most  important  treatise  on  it  is  by  Savigny,  vei-m.  Schrr.  3, 
279. — A  lex  municipalis  is  also  contained  in  the  lamina  Tudertina,  which  belongs 
to  the  Augustan  period,  and  the  lamina  Florentina;  see  CIL.  1,  p.  263.  Bbuss^ 
14a  149. 

7.  Lex  coloniae  Genetivae  luliae  s.  Ursonensis  of  a.  710/44,  but  in  its  actual 
form  dating  probably  only  from  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century ;  it  was 
discovered  a.  1871  sqq.  in  very  considerable  fragments  at  Osuna.    HNissen,  1.L 
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MBdeBerlanga,  Malaga  1873.  76.  EHCbxer  and  Mommsen,  ephem.  epigr.  2, 1C6. 
221.  3,  89.  Bruns  *  119  and  ZfEechtsgesch.  12,  82.  13,  383.  CEe,  Borne  1874. 
ChGiraud,  Par.  1875.  FBCcheler,  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  137.  CMFranckkn,  VersL  en 
Mededeel.  d.  Akad.  Amsterd.  2,  10  (1880). 

8.  The  rogatio  Hirtia  (of  a.  708/46?)  is  mentioned  in  the  brass  tablet  OIL.  1, 
627  sq.  p.  184. 

9.  Among  the  dated  inscriptions  of  a.  670/84-710/44  (GIL.  1,  573-626)  we 
should  especially  mention  those  of  the  time  of  Sulla  (nos.  584-586  and  587-589,  of 
the  populus  Laodicensis  af  Lyco,  populus  Ephesius  and  XvkIwv  rb  koivI»)^  such  as  the 
boundary-stone  of  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus  (PEE.  4, 1074,  9)  no.  583  DIE.  270; 
the  Campanian  votive  tablet  (no.  573  DIE.  310)  in  whicli  t«  servom  lunonin  Gaurae 
contulerunt  (a.  683/71  J,  and  the  inscription  of  Furfo  (no.  603,  Bruns*  241.  Wilm. 
105.  DIE.  304  *>  a.  696/58),  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  boorish  Latin ;  HJordax, 
Herm.  7,  201 ;  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  250. 

10.  Leaden  projectiles  for  slings  (glandes)  with  insci  iptions  relating,  amongst 
other  subjects,  to  tlie  siege  of  Henna  (621/133),  Asculum  (a.  664/90  sq.),  Perusia 
(a.  713/41  sq.),  the  latter  containing  some  coarse  jokes  of  the  soldiers,  e.g.  peto 
Octaviani  citlum  ;  L»  Antoni  calvCj  Fulvia^  ctilum  pamlite ;  L,  Antoni  calvr^  peritli  C. 
Caesarus  vicioTria;  esureU  et  me  celaa,  GIL.  1,  644  sqq.  TuBerok,  Inschriften  rOm. 
Schleudergeschosse,  Lpz.  1876.  EDesjardins,  les  balles  de  fronde  de  la  republique. 
Par.  1874-75.  Latest  complete  critical  edition  :  KZangemeister,  glandes  plumbeae 
la  tine  inscriptae,  ephem.  epigraph,  vol.  6  (1885). 

11.  So-called  tesserae  gladiatoriae,  up  to  the  present  about  one  hundred,  of  the 
years  658/96  b.c.  down  to  827/74  a.d.  ;  also  a  few  earlier  ones  reaching  back  to 
about  640/114.  Their  coming  into  vogue  is  probably  comiected  with  the  official 
recognition  of  the  gladiatoidal  games  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Butilius  649/105 
(BucHELER,  BhM.  38,  476.  Mommsen,  Herm.  21,  273).  The  remarkable  inscription 
on  them  (now  certain)  spectayit  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Lists :  CIL.  1, 717-774. 
776*' ;  in  Bitschl's  treatise  on  the  subject  op.  4,  572.  Addenda :  eph.  epigr.  8,  Hil. 
203;  bull.  arch.  1879,  252.  1880,  141.  1882,  8.  1884,  11.  cf.  also  Fbiedlandeb, 
SGesch.  2*,  477  and  esp.  Mommsen,  Herm.  21,  260,  AElter,  BhM.  41,  517;  BerL 
Wschr.  1888, 1004,  PFMeier,  BhM.  42, 122,  FHaug,  Berl.  Wschr.  1888,  763. 

12.  Bricks  with  dates  from  municipal  towns  (Veleia)  of  the  years  678/7&-748/11 
in  the  GIL.  1,  p.  202. 

13.  Imprecations  (devotiones)  of  the  Bepublican  i)eriod  in  the  GIL.  1,  818-820. 
DIE.  386  sqq. ;  cL  GWachsmuth,  BhM.  18,  560.  WHexzi-in,  bull.  arch.  1806,  252. 
Mommsen,  Herm.  4,  281.  GBdeBossi,  bull.  arch.  1880,  6.  CStornaiuolo,  bull.  1880, 
188. 

14.  Sepulchral  inscription  on  IJ.  Manneius  Q.  (libertus)  medicus,  4>vcik^ 
olyob&njs  according  to  the  method  of  Asklepiades  of  Prusa  (PBE.  1-,  18'15),  therefore 
probably  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  GIL.  1, 1256.    10,  33a 

15.  A  jocular  mural  inscription  at  Pompeii :  Umannia  {f)  pereit  tie  tahema, 
tei  quis  earn  reUuleril  daburUur  etc.  in  the  GIL.  1, 1254.  4,  64.  Another  found  in 
the  same  town  and  bearing  an  exact  date :  C.  Ptnniditta  Dipilus  heic  fuU  ck  d.  T. 
nontui  octobreis  3/.  LejpiiL  Q,  CatuL  cos,  (a.  676/78),  ib.  1,  590.    4,  1842. 
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B.    THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE 
(711/43  B.C.-767/14  a.d.). 

219.  The  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  M.  Antonius 
terminated  the  century  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  Octavianus  was  now 
the  monarch  acknowledged  by  all.  But  he  was  prudent  enough 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  his  great  predecessor  had  been 
wrecked,  and  did  not  openly  discard  the  traditions  of  the 
Republic ;  its  exterior  forms  were  retained,  but  gradually 
changed  so  as  to  become  the  vehicles  of  Imperial  power.  Thus 
the  Augustan  period  presents  a  twofold  aspect,  in  that  it  contains 
the  decay  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the  new  institutions, 
the  death  of  the  Republic  and  the  development  of  the  Monarchy. 
This  ambiguous  character  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  foremost 
men  of  the  time :  Asinius  Pollio,  Messalla  and  Horace  fought  and 
played  a  part  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  Vergil  had  in  his 
early  years  written  poetry  in  the  manner  of  Catullus.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Octavianus'  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  fortune. 
Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Monarchy  had  been  carried  off  by 
death,  and  those  who  survived  had  no  vigour  or  spirit,  nor 
were  they  backed  by  the  people,  who  were  tired  of  the  long 
struggles.  Cleopatra's  disgraceful  sway  over  M.  Antonius  led 
many  into  the  camp  of  Octavianus,  e.g.  M.  Messalla,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  (cos.  722/32),  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34).^) 
One  after  the  other  made  his  peape  with  the  new  state  of  things*). 
The  jurists/Cascellius  and  Labeo  were  the  most  refractory,  but 
as  they  were  comparatively  harmless,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  though  the  more  pliable  Ateius  Capito  was  favoured 
in  preference  to  them.  Asinius  Pollio  never  perhaps  ceased  to 
resent  the  comparative  insignificance  to  which  the  Monarchy  had 
condemned  him,  but  his  courage  evaporated  in  mere  taunts. 
Horace  also  long  kept  aloof  from  the  Monarchy,  but  he  gradually 


')  Horace  also  made  this  serve  to  justify  his  political  conversion,  which  was 
really  necessitated  by  his  connection  with  Maecenas;  cf.  epod.  9.  carm.  1,  87. 
Vergil  (Aen.  8,  688)  and  the  other  Augustan  poets  likewise  prefer  to  give 
prominence  to  this  national  point  of  view;  cf.  Ovid.  met.  15,  826.  Pbop.  4,  11, 
29.  41.    Manil.  astr.  1,  914. 

')  Sen.  de  clem.  1,  10,  1  of  Augustus :  SaJlu«fium  et  Corceioa  el  DeiUios  et  tclam 
cohortem  priniae  admistnonin  ex  adversariorum  cantris  con^cripnt,  iam  Uomitiott^  Met- 
talasj  Atittiotj  Cicerones^  el  quidquid  Jioru  in  civitate  erat,  clementiae  tuae  dclelMt. 
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became  sincerely  reconciled  to  it.  Matins,  Trebatius  Testa,  L. 
Varius  and  also  Vitruvius  were  favourable  to  Caesar's  heir  from 
the  very  beginning ;  Publilius  Syrus,  Ticidas,  and  Vergil  were 
politically  inoflfensive.  Munatius  Plancus  worshipped  success. 
The  longer  the  Monarchy  existed,  the  more  freely  it  disposed  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  more  it  attracted,  and  at  last 
there  was  quite  a  rivalry  in  toadying.  ^)  Such  characters  as 
Labeo  and  Labienus  were  soon  considered  crotchety ;  they  were 
either  misunderstood  or  laughed  at.  The  official  hypocrisy, 
which  continued  the  old  forms  and  names  in  spite  of  the 
complete  change  of  their  meaning,  diffused  a  spirit  of  untruth 
through  the  upper  classes  and  through  the  Uterature  of  the 
time ;  this  was  further  increased  by  the  empty  declamation,  which 
began  to  take  the  place  of  oratory.  Another  result  of  the 
hypocritical  character  of  the  government  appears  in  the  increased 
sensitiveness  of  the  ruler  himself  as  to  unwelcome  revelations, 
and  in  the  exertions  made  by  him  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion 
and  consolidate  the  new  institutions.  Owing  to  these  tendencies, 
literature  was  partly  circumscribed,  partly  degraded  to  a  servile 
'  instrumentum  regni.' 

Oratory  suffered  most  under  these  conditions.  The  restrictions, 
which  weighed  upon  it  even  under  Caesar,  became  permanent 
and  continually  heavier.  Public  life  was  extinguished,  all 
political  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  became  rarer  and  less  important,  the  courts 
more  and  more  subservient  and  mechanical.  Only  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Senate  and  the  divil  lawsuits  before  the  Court  of 
'  the  Centum viri  offered  a  field  to  the  exertions  of  orators;  but 
the  Senate  was  cramped  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  servility  of  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  and  very 
frequently  all  discussion  was  cut  short  by  decisions  and  orders 
from  the  prince :  even  the  authority  of  the  Centumviri  in  its 
narrow  sphere  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  praefectus  urbi.  The  two  orators  who  survived  the 
Republic,  Asinius  PoUio  and  M.  Messalla,  lost  their  ground  com- 
pletely ;  those  who  did  not  prefer  silence  were  obliged  to  submit 

')  Tac.  aim.  1,  2  of  Augustus:   ubi  milUem .  donit,  populum  anHoma,  emnctot 

dulcedine  olii  jteilexity  inaurgere  paulatiniy  munia  8enatu$y  magUtratuum,  legmm  in  »€ 

traherty  nuUo  advertanUy  cum  ferocianmi  per  acies  aut  prwcHpiione  ceeidiuenty 

I  ceteri  nobUiuniy  quanto  quia  aervilio  proniptiory  opihua  ti  honorihua  exioUerentmr  ac 

;  novia  ex  relm$  audi  tuta  et  praeaentia  quam  Vetera  et  periculoaa  tuallenL 
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to  the  new  mode,  and  to  become  elegant  speakers  without  real 
aims  or  subjects,  in  a  word,  mere  declaimers.  *) 

The  other  branch  of  literature  which  had  attained  a  high  per- 
fection under  the  Republic,  namely  historical  composition, 
likewise  suffered  seriously.^)  At  first  M.  Brutus  was  freely 
defended  in  memoirs  written  by  his  friends,  Messalla  and 
Volumnius,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  Asinius  Pollio  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  advisable  to  close  his  work  on  the  Civil 
Wars  with  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Contemporary  history  was 
impeded  by  the  cessation  of  publicity  and  the  sequestration  of 
public  documents.^)  To  a  stiU  greater  extent  the  possibility 
of  pronouncing  unbiassed  judgments  on  historical  characters 
was  reduced.  Hence  writers  selected  subjects  removed  by  time 
or  locality,  as  did  Pompeius  Trogus  ^),  FenesteUa  and  L.  Arrun- 

*)  Cf.  §  45  with  note  1. 

*)  Cf.  §  39, 1.  Skx.  vol.  8,  p.  437  Hse.  ab  initio  hdloriim  civUium,  unde  2>rimum 
veritxis  retro  dbiit.  Scet.  Claud.  41,  hvstoriam  in  adulescentia^  hortatUe  T.  Licio,  .  .  . 
9cribere  adyresius  e»t  ,  .  ,  coepUque  a  -pace  civilij  cum  sentiret  neque  libere  fteque  vere 
Mi  de  super iorihu9  tradendi  ixitestattvi  relictam^  correptus  saepe  et  a  meUre  (Antoiiia) 
el  ah  avia  (Livia).  Sen.  coiitr.  2,  4,  13  should  therefore  be  taken  with  great  re- 
strictions :  tanta  sub  divo  Augunto  Hhertatt  fait  ut  praepotetUi  tunc  M.  Agrippae  non 
defuerint  qui  ignohUitateni  exprohrarent. 

»)  Cf.  §  216,  1  1.  10.  18. 

^)  With  the  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we 
have  thfe  Latin  inscriptions  (see  §  40) ;  preserved  in  countless  numbers,  and  daily 
augmented  by  fi-esh  discoveries,  they  present  for  our  investigation  of  all  public  and 
private  affairs  under  the  Empire  a  source  of  instruction  especially  direct,  many- 
sided  and  valuable.  In  what  follows  only  isolated  inscriptions,  which  are  also 
remarkable  as  bearing  on  literary  history,  can  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 
On  their  different  varieties  and  classes  see  the  summaries  in  the  coUections  of 
Orelli  and  Wilmanxs  (§  40,  2).  Here  may  be  mentioned,  more  on  account  of  their 
external  form  than  for  the  importance  of  their  contents,  the  Privilegia  militum 
veteranorumque  de  civitate  et  conubio,  of  which  up  to  the  pi-esent  time  over  60 
have  been  found,  reaching  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Diocletian;  they 
are  best  edited  CIL.  8,  p.  843.  Specimens  e.g.  in  Wilmanns  2862  sqq.  Bbuns, 
font.  *  231.  We  have  besides  the  wax  tablets  found  in  1875  in  Pompeii  containing 
receipts  for  sums  of  money  paid  out  by  the  auctioneer  and  fai*mer  L.  Caecilius 
lucundus,  dating  from  the  years  15.  27  and  53-62  a.d.,  published  by  GdePetra, 
atti  dei  Lincei  2,  3,  Homo  1876.  Mommsen,  Herm.  12,  88 ;  giom.  d.  scavi  di  Pompei 
1879,  70.  HERMANN,  z.  Gesch,  d.  rom.  Quittungen,  Berl.  1883.  Specimens  in  Bruns 
font.*  275.  They  exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  wax  tablets  of 
Siebenburg,  which  have  long  been  well  known  (best  edited  CIL.  3,  p.  921).  A 
few  similar  business  documents  fi-om  Pompeii  (a.  61  a.d.  concerning  the  property 
of  a  certain  Dicidia  Margaris)  were  found  in  1887.  Mommsen,  Herm.  23,  157. 
VSciALOJA  e  Alibrandi,  nuove  tavolette  cerate  pomi)ejane,  BuU.  delP  istit.  di 
<liritto  rom.  1.  (1888)  5.  ££ck,  neue  pompej.  Geschftftsurkunden,  ZfBb.  22,  60. 
151. 
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tius ;  Livy  also,  specially  qualified  in  his  capacity  as  a  friend  of 
Augustus  and,  generally,  as  a  moderate  critic  and  felicitous 
narrator,  to  pick  his  way  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso,  though 
he  brought  Roman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  yet  felt  a 
repulsion  from  the  present  and  an  attraction  towards  the  heroic 
times  and  great  characters  of  the  past.  The  Greeks  had  greater 
inducements  to  historical  labours.  Their  nationality  kept  them 
from  political  broils,  their  language  precluded  them  from  gaining 
^  direct  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large,  they  easily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  existing  state  of  things  and  turned  it  to  their 
own  account:  hence  they  found  at  Home  a  fertile  field  of 
literary  activity.  Besides  Timagenes  of  Alexandria  and  Nikolaos 
of  Damascus  there  wrote  under  Augustus  and  partly  at  Eome 
Diodoros  of  Sicily,  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus,  Juba  king  of 
Mauretania  and  Strabo  the  geographer,  and  besides  the  historians 
other  learned  Greeks :  the  rhetoricians  Caecilius  of  Cale  Acte, 
Hermagoras,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon,  the  philosophers  Areios 
of  Alexandria  and  Athenodoros  of  Tarsus,  the  grammarians 
Didymos  Chalkenteros,  Tryphon,  Philoxenos,  the  poets  Parthenios 
of  Nicaea,  Krinagoras  of  Mitylene  and  many  others. 

As  concerns  Jurisprudence,  Augustus  succeeded  in  gainiug 
it  for  the  Monarchy  by  rendering  the  right  of  giving  juridical 
consultations  (until  then  merely  left  to  the  confidence  of  the 
pubhc)  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  prince,®)  and  also  grant- 
ing to  these  responsa  the  same  importance  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  edict  of  the  praetor^).  In  the  possession  of 
these  privileges,  the  jurists  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  science,  and  even  then  the  personal  enmity  of  Labeo  and 
Capito  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Sabinians, 
the  adherents  of  Capito,  and  the  Proculians  who  followed 
Antistius  Labeo. 

The  extinction  of  public  political  life  was  still  more  favourable 
to  the  development  of  art-poetry  and  erudition. 


*)  PoMi»ON.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  (40)  ante  tempora  Augusii  puhlice  resputidendi  ius  non 
a  principihus  dahatur^  ned  (pti  fiduciam  ttudiorum  suorum  habebant  conndentihui 
respondehant.  .  .  jpWniuir  divus  AuymtuH^  ut  niaior  iuria  auctoritaa  haberetur,  cou- 
stituit  ut  ex  anctoritate  eius  responderent, 

^)  Gaius  mst.  1,  7  responsa  pmdentium  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones  e^irum  quihm 
pemiisium  est  iura  condere,  quorum  omnium  si  in  vnuni  sententiae  concurrant,  id 
quod  ita  sevtiunt  legis  vicem  optinet,  Skk.  ep.  04,  27  iurisconsultorum  valcnt  resjionsa^ 
etiam  si  ratio  non  redd  it  ur. 
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Whereas  formerly  the  Romans  had  admitted  literary  activity 
only  in  the  second  rank  to  fill  up  their  otium,  now  that  the 
negotia  of  the  Eepublican  time  had  been  so  greatly  reduced,  it 
became  with  many  a  serious  life-task.     Poetry  especially  was 
now  zealously  studied   as  an  art^^),  and  Hellenic  finish  was  a 
regular  requirement.     The  form  of  the  poems  became  of  greater 
importance,   as   the    range   of  subjects  was  narrowed   deliber- 
ately or  under  compulsion  and  subjected  to  various  limitations. 
Prosody  and   metre  were  still  treated   with   the  rigour  intro- 
duced by  the  new  school  of  the   Ciceronian  period,   and  the 
reasonable  severity  of  the   Greek  models  was  often  surpassed 
by    a    pedagogic    correctness    which   regulated    everything   by 
line  and  rule.     Elision  was  treated   in  a  more  and  more  care- 
ful and  laboured  manner.  ^^)     But  the  gain  in  art  was  a  loss  in 
popularity :  poetry  was  written  for  a  select  circle  of  friends  and 
connoisseurs  and  for  posterity  ;  and  sneers  at  the  people  plainly 
show  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  writers  and  their 
nation.  ^2)    But  the  greater  the  estrangement  between  the  poets 
and  the  nation,  the  more  were  they  driven  to  the  upper  classes  ; 
these  art-poets  became  court-poets,  and  this   caused   a  further 
increase  of  the  disfavour  in  which  they  were  held.     Hence  the 
Augustan    poets,    especially    Horace,    are    continually    striving  ^ 
against  a  hostile  current  in  favour  of  the  old  national  poets,  a 
tendency  naturally  connected  with  the  general  dissatisfaction  at/ 
the  political  aspect  of  the  time.     Not  until  the  older  generation^ 
had  died  oflF,  could  the  new  school  gain  firm  ground.^*)  ' 

Independently  of  this  general  assistance  derived  from  the 
existing  political  situation,  the  representatives  of  the  new 
school  of  poetry  were  also  assisted  by  the  rulers  themselves, 
partly  from  dilettantism,  partly  from  political  calculation. 
Augustus  did  not  forget  to  encourage  the  poets  ^*),  and  his  favour- 


*®)  The  making  of  verses  was  actually  studied  ;  see  §  200,  1.  Mart.  4,  61,  ?, 
tn  icJicla  poetartim  dum  fabulamur, 

")  LMClleb,  de  re  metr.  p.  74  and  281.  WCobsskn,  Vocalismns  2,  199.  Ovid, 
the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius  and  Manilius  are  especially  strict  in  this 
respect.    Cf.  also  MHaupt,  op.  1,  88.  359. 

")  malignum  spernere  vclgus^  HoR.  c.  2,  16,  89.  Cf.  3, 1, 1  odi  j^rofanum  volgu$ 
el  arceo,  ep.  1,  19,  37  non  ego  ventosae  plebU  suffragia  venor;  cf.  sat.  1,  4,  72.  1,  6, 
15.  1,  10,  73.  ep.  2,  1,  18.  P8.-Veroil.  catal.  11,  64  pingui  nil  mihi  cum  populo, 
Ps.-TiBULL.  8,  3,  20  faho  j}lurima  volgus  amcU. 

*')  Hob.  c.  4,  3,  14  et  iam  defite  in%nu$  mordeor  invido, 

")  Suet.  Aug.  89  ingenia  aaecidi  8ui  omnibua  modiafovit. 
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ites  became  the  centres  of  literary  circles  which,  though  not 
without  rivalry  and  quarrels  ^^),  were  held  together  and  influenced 
by  their  common  relations  to  Augustus.  First  of  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  in  which  Horace  was  not  the 
oldest,  but  the  most  distinguished  member  on  account  of  his  in- 
dependent character,  acute  mind  and  poetical  talent.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  circle  were  Vergil  and  L.  Varius,  Plotius  Tucca, 
Quintilius  Varus,  Aristius  Fuscus,  Valgius  Rufus,  Domitius  Marsus, 
Melissus,  and  others  ^^),  and  at  a  later  time,  when  Horace  had 
almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  Rome,  Propertius^"),  who  is  never 
mentioned  by  Horace,  joined  it.  This  whole  circle  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  existing  government,  and  all  its  members  were 
gradually  imbued  with  these  views.  The  circle  of  Messalla  was 
less  forward  in  politics,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  principal 
member  of  it,  TibuUus,  the  name  of  Augustus  does  not  occur  a 
single  time.  Other  members  of  it  were  Messalla's  brother  (Horat. 
sat.  1,  10,  86),  Aemilius  Macer,  Lygdamus,  Sulpicia,  the  author 
of  Ciris  and  of  the  elegy  on  Messalla,^®)  Lynceus  (§  244,  3),  and 
in  part  also  Ovid.  ^*)  Asinius  Pollio  was  chiefly  conspicuous  as 
a  critic,  and  on  account  of  his  repeated  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment only  the  most  independent  members  of  other  circles, 
e.g.  Horace,  ventured  to  join  him.  When  Augustus  was  left 
alone  and  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  putting  restraint 


")  Cf.  Sen.  controv.  2,  4,  12.  Sometliing  like  this  is  reflected  in  Agrippa's 
judgment  on  Vergil's  poetical  manner.  Doxatus'  vita  Verg.  44  (()2)  M,  Vipftaniut 
a  Mttecenate  eum  auppoaUum  appeLlahat  novae  cacozduie  repertore  (Var.  repertorem)^ 
turn  tumidae  nee  exilitf,  aed  ex  communihun  verbit  aUjue  ideo  latentis.  On  the  other 
hand  see  the  favourahle  opinions  on  Vergil  by  Maecenas  in  Sen.  suas.  1,  12.  2,  20. 
I  »«)  Cf.  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  81,  ep.  1,  8.    See  also  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10,  41.     Mart.  8,  56. 

*^)  On  the  other  hand  Propertius  himself  never  mentions  Horace,  though  he 
aUudes  to  him  in  several  passages  (see  §  246,  2).  Ovid  also,  who  likewise  frequently 
shows  points  of  similarity  with  Horace  (§  247,  7),  passes  him  over  in  his  enumeration 
A  A.  8,  888,  and  not  luitil  his  death  does  he  allow  him  the  somewhat  scanty  praise : 
Uftuit  nostras  nunierosus  Horatitis  auris  (trist.  4, 10,  49.)  Verrius  Flaccus  also,  and,': 
at  a  later  time  Velleius  Paterculus  never  mention  Horace.  It  may  be  that  Horace' 
occasionally  showed  his  mental  and  social  superiority  in  a  way  offensive  to  younger 
men.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  Pompeian  mural  inscriptions  there  oocor 
passages  from  Vergil,  Ovid,  Propertius,  the  Priapeia,  Tibullus,  and  even  from 
Lucretius  and  Ennius  (see  §  101,  4 ;  cf.  CIL.  4,  p.  259),  but  none  fix>m  Horace.  On 
the  scanty  reminiscences  of  Horace  among  the  inscriptions  see  MHektz,  anaL  ad 
carm.  Hor.  hist.  8,  la    Cf.  §  240, 1.     :  ^ )  ^ 

")  Veroil.  catal.  11.  ^ 

^^)  Cf .  ex  Pont.  1,  7,  28  to  Messalinus :  nee  tuus  est  Qenitor  nos  inJUiatus  amicot^ 
hortator  studii  causatjue  faxque  met,    trist.  4,  4,  27. 
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upon  himself,  having  already  gained  a  firm  footing,  when  all  his 
friends  and  advisers  had  preceded  him  in  death,  when  he  had  lost 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  within  his  private  family 
circle  and  only  those  whom  he  disliked  were  left,  and  he  had 
become  sensitive  and  intolerant  in  his  old  age,  then  and  only 
then  some  acts  occurred  that  remind  us  of  the  Octavianus  of 
the  proscriptions,  who  preferred  to  rid  himself  once  and  for  all 
of  what  gave  him  trouble,  and  then  he  dealt  summarily  with  ob- 
noxious men  such  as  Labienus,  Cassius  Severus,  and  Ovid.  In  his 
earlier  years  men  of  talent  had  rather  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
allowing  his  kindness  to  turn  them  from  their  own  paths.-^)  His 
care  for  scholars  was  shown  by  the  forming  of  public  libraries, 
the  first  of  which,  in  atrio  Libertatis,  was  founded  by  Asinius 
PoUio  after  his  Dalmatian  triumph  (a.  715/39) ;  Octavian  followed 
this  up  with  the  library  in  portion  Octaviae,  and  a  second  one 
near  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  (a.  726/28)21). 

As  a  result  of  this  favour  designedly  shown  to  hterary  activity 
we  meet  in  the  Augustan  period  with  an  immense  number  of 
real  and  would-be  poets  ^^)  at  Rome,  even  among  the  female  sex 
(e.g.  Sulpicia,  Cjnithia  and  Perilla),  while  recitations  of  literary 
productions  before  a  select  audience  (though  not  long  afterwards 


20)  FuiEDLANDEB,  SG^sch.  3*,  386. 

5*)  During  the  period  following,  the  founding  of  new  libraries  in  Rome  was 
a  common  occurrence.  In  the  notit.  reg.  Urbis  (§  412,  7)  the  number  of  public 
libraries  is  given  collectively  as  28 :  only  six  are  known  to  us  by  name  :  besides  the 
three  already  named  in  the  text  (mentioned  together  by  Ovid,  ti*ist.  3,  1,  60.  69, 
72)  there  is  also  the  bibliotheca  domus  Tiberianae,  the  bibl.  Pacis  founded  by  /  ^'  ^ 
Vespasian,  and  the  bibl.  Ulpia  of  Trajan :  Mabquabdt,  rOm.  Privataltert.  1, 116. 
OHiRscHFELD,  Vcrwalt.  1, 187.  Nor  were  such  libraries  wanting  in  the  small 
towns.  Pliny  presented  a  library  to  Comum  his  native  town  (ep.  1,  8,  2).  Tibur 
possessed  in  Herculis  templo  a  bibliotheca  satis  comniode  libris  instructa  (Gell. 
19,  5,  4  :  of.  9,  4, 13).  In  addition  there  were  in  rich  houses  and  villas  a  multitude 
of  private  libraries,  often  of  very  considerable  extent.  Sex.  dial.  9,  9,  4  quo  in- 
numerabiles  libroa  et  bihtiothecas^  quaruni  doniinus  vix  iota  vita  indices  perlegitf 
The  collection  of  Serenus  Sammonicus  numbered  62,000  volumes.— It  is  remarkable 
how  little  prominence  is  given  to  booksellers  under  the  Empire.  Only  very  few 
isolated  notices  about  them  are  to  be  found.  The  Sosii  fratres  are  mentioned  by 
Horace  ep.  1,  20,  2.  AP.  345 ;  Sen.  de  benef .  7,  6,  1  mentions  Dorus  librarius  as 
a  dealer  in  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Livy.  Tryphon  is  under  Domitian  the  publisher 
of  Quintilian  (§  325,  6)  and  of  Martial  (4,  72,  2.  13, 3,  4).  In  Martial  are  mentioned 
in  addition  Atrectus  (1, 117, 13),  Secundus  libertus  Lucensis  (1,  2,  7)  and  Q.  Polius 
Valerianus  (1,  118,  6).  M,  Ulpius  Aug,  lib,  Dionysiua  bt/Uiopola  Orelli  4154.  Sex, 
Peducaeus  Dionysius  byUiopda  OIL.  6,  9218. 

»)  Hob.  ep.  2, 1,  108. 
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anybody  who  chose  to  come  was  welcome  *^),  and  declamations^ 
gradually  became  substitutes  displacing  the  old  meetings  of  the 
people.  These  recitationes  may  indeed  have  had  some  relation 
to  the  old  collegium  poetarum  ^*) :  but  Asinius  Pollio  was  the  first 
who  used  them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  public  sphere  ^), 
and  indeed  they  agreed  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that 
they  never  afterwards  went  out  of  use  and  soon  became  the 
decisive  test  of  the  success  of  writers,  though  venal  applause  also 
served  to  deceive  many  inferior  talents  as  to  their  value. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  was 
especially  cultivated  and  perfected  by  Vergil,  together  with  the 
kindred  branches  of  didactic  poetry  and  idylls.  In  reference  to 
contemporary  events,  epic  poetry  naturally  assumed  a  panegyric 
character.  Satire  was  regenerated  by  Horace,  but,  constrained  by 
circumstances  to  eschew  political  hostilities,  it  was  soon  limited 
to  personal,  literary  and  social  subjects  and  soon  afterwards  dis- 
appeared from  the  arena  altogether,  though  the  poetical  epistles 
of  a  later  period  were  merely  an  innocent  reproduction  of  it: 
in  the  former  product  of  his  earlier,  and  in  the  latter  product 
of  his  riper  years,  Horace  producec^by  far  his  best  work/  He 
himself  indeed  set  a  higher  value  on  his  lyrical  (melic)  poetry. 
But  however  much  we  may  recognise  in  this  masterly  method 
and  fine  artistic  perception,  extensive  culture,  mature  judgment, 
I  etc.,  yet  all  this  skill  could  not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
lyrical  feeling  and  creative  power. — Elegy  was  developed  with 
much  success ;  here  the  Romans  were  at  least  the  equals  of  their 
Greek  models.  Cornelius  Gallus  was  the  first  to  cultivate  erotic 
elegy,  and  Tibullus  subsequently  imparted  to  his  poems  the 
lucidity  and  loveliness  of  the  productions  of  the  Greek  mind. 
Propertius  enriched  this  department  by  his  vigour  and  versatihty 
in  the  poetry  of  passion,  and  in  Ovid  we  meet  with  a  graceful  ease 
and  perfection  of  form  which  seem  to  vie  with  the  naughtiness 


-*)  Skn.  coutrov.  10,  praef.  4,  T.  Lahievus  .  .  .  declamavit  non  qutdem  populo 
sed  egregie.  non  admUtehat  populum,  et  quia  nondtim  haec  cotisneludo  ercU  iftducta  d 
quia  putahai  tnrjie  acfrivolae  iactatioim, 

«*)  Cf.  §  91,  7.     131.  2. 

**)  Sen.  controv.  4,  praef.  2.  PoUio  Asinius  nunquam  admissa  multUudiM 
declamavit.  (cf.  n.  23),  nee  ilii  amlAtio  in  slndiis  defuit:  primus  enim  omnium  Homau^ 
orum  advocatis  hominibus  scripta  sua  recitavit,  Sukt.  Aug.  89  recitantes  ei  henigne 
et  patienter  audiit,  nee  tantum  cannina  et  historiaa  sed  et  orattones  (e.g.  Skn.  oontrov. 
2,  4, 12)  el  dialogos.  On  the  arrangement  of  these  recitationes  cf.  Sex.  epp.  ^ 
Tac.  dial.  9.     Plin.  ep.  8,  12.    luv.  7,  10.     Sukt.  Claud.  41.     KLkubs,  |X}pulare 
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of  the  contents.  The  drama,  however,  no  longer  prospered  .^^') 
Tragedy  in  the  hands  of  contemporary  poets  became  erudite^ 
was  seldom  admitted  to  the  stage  and  took  refuge  in  the  study ; 
genuine  comedy  could  not  thrive.  The  trabeata  of  Melissus 
remained  isolated.  When  the  stage  required  artistic  comedy  or 
tragedy,  recourse  was  had  to  revivals  of  the  plays  of  early  masters. 
The  effete  multitude,  however,  preferred  coarse  farces  (Atellanae^ 
mimi)  and  especially  the  ballet  (pantomimes,  §  8,  13),  which  was 
patronised  everywhere,  even  by  Maecenas. 

Even  prose  lost  ground  in  this  period.  Livy,  indeed,  was  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank,  as  far  as  style  is  concerned ;  but  even  in 
him,  a  certain  poetical  colouring  of  his  style  showed  a  marked 
deviation  from  the  Ciceronian  standard,  which  indicated  the. 
approach  of  the  silver  age.  The  other  prose- writers  are  mostly 
specialists  and  rather  intent  upon  their  subjects  than  their  style ; 
for  example  lulius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Vitruvius  Pollio,  and  the  jurists  Antistius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito, 
and  others.  Philosophy  lacked  neither  motive  nor  interest. 
Augustus  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam,  and  Livy 
composed  philosophical  treatises.  Vergil  intended  to  give  himself 
up  to  philosophy,  and  Horace  actually  did  so ;  the  author  of  Ciris 
and  Lynceus  and  also  Iccius  were  enthusiasts  for  it.  But  only 
Sextius  was  what  may  be  called  a  technical  writer  on  philosophy, 
and  he  wrote  in  Greek.  The  others  merety  valued  philosophy 
for  practical  guidance,  and  most  of  them  started  with  the  con- 
viction of  the  emptiness  of  all  human  splendour  and  wisdom. 
From  this  they  drew,  according  to  their  disposition  and  humour, 
either  serious  or  loose  conclusions,  but  always  arrived  at  the 
result  that  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  struggle  against  the 
existing  constitution  and  against  the  religion  of  the  time.  What  I 
was  in  reality  the  effect  of  outward  necessity,  i.e.  entire  absti-  . 
nence  from  public  activity,  was  now  adopted  by  the  majority  as 
their  free  choice,  and  the  principle  of  egotism  was  developed  to 
a  system  of  subjectivism  and  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy 
which  finds  its  most  eloquent  and  straightforward  representalive 
in  Horace.  By  this  voluntary  recognition  of  the  actual  barriers 
the  literature  of  this  time  assumed  the  character  of  obsequious 
submission  and  resignation. 

Aufsatze  (1856)  175.  TiiHkrwio,  de  recitatione  poetanim  ap.  Bom.,  Marb.  18G4. 
Fu lEDLANOER,  SGescli.  8*,  872.  EBohde,  griech.  Roman  806.  LValmagoi,  riv.  di 
filol.  16,  65.    See  also  §  821,  1.  ««)  Cf.  above  p.  24D. 
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Altogether  the  equality  of  the  influencmg  circumstances 
causes  a  certain  uniformity  among  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
period.  In  its  beginning  there  was  indeed  a  difference  between 
the  older  generation,  whose  youth  had  passed  under  the  Republic 
and  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  younger  generation  that  had 
entirely  grown  up  under  the  Monarchy ;  but  very  soon  peace  and 
a  mild  despotism  extended  their  relaxing  influence  over  all  alike, 
and  both  young  and  old  vie  in  lauding  the  happiness  of  an 
iners  vita,  the  slumber  by  the  side  of  the  murmuring  brook  -') ; 
they  wasted  time  and  art  in  amorous  dallying  with  members  of 
the  demi-monde ;  in  moments  of  surfeit  they  longed  for  the 
healthy  simplicity  of  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  sense 
of  their  lost  liberty  and  self-respect  by  pompously  proclaiming 
their  immortality.  But  the  clear  intellect  of  Horace,  penetrating 
with  quiet  insight  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  whole 
period,  derived  therefrom  a  tone  which  shows  itself  sometimes  as 
mild  irony,  sometimes  as  sadness,  and  sometimes  too  as  deep- 
seated  disgust. 

This  difference  of  the  two  generations  was  most  pronounced 
in  the  field  of  public  speaking,  where  the  few  orators  who  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  Republic  were  succeeded  in  the  younger 
generation  only  by  rhetoricians :  in  these  the  memory  of  the 
olden  time  was  at  first  still  alive,  for  example,  in  Cassius  Sevenis 
and  partly  in  the  elder  Seneca;  but  the  other  coryphees  of  de- 
clamation and  rhetoric  in  the  Augustan  period,  such  men  as 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  lunius  Gallic,  Cestius  Pius,  Rutilius 
Lupus  and  others,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  their  manner 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  century.  ^^) 

I.    The  Leading  Men. 

220.  All  the  leading  men  of  this  time  took  an  active  share  in 
literature.      Augustus  (691/63  B.C.-767/14  a.d.)  wrote  several 

*•)  Tkcffel  on  Horace  sat.  2,  6,  61.  p.  164. 

**)  AWScHMiDT,  Gesch.  der  Denk-  und  Glaubensfreiheit  im  ersten  Jabrli. 
der  Kaiserherrschaft  (Berl.  1847),  p.  85.  260  sqq.  290  sqq.  (a  caricature).  GBers- 
HARDY,  rOm.  Lit.  (Brunswick  1872)  *  254.  JFCCampe,  literar.  Tendenxen  ii. 
ZustSLnde  zu  Bom  zur  Zeit  des  Horaz,  JJ.  108,  468.  587.  ThPlCss,  politifiche  u. 
sittL  Ideale  im  Beiclie  d.  Aug.,  ibid.  109,  67.  LFbikdlIndeb,  SGesch.  8*,  82y^ 
HBlaze  de  Buuy,  les  femmes  et  la  soci^te  au  temps  d^Augu.ste,  Paris'  1876, 
GBoissiER,  Topposition  sous  les  Cesars,  Par.  '  1885 ;  la  religion  rom.  d^Auguste  aux 
Antonins,  Par.  1884  II. 

OHauue,  de  caiinm.  epicis  saec.  Augusti,  Bresl.  1870 ;  cf.  §  19,  8  with  supple- 
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works  in  metrical  form,  even  more  in  prose,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  Memoirs,  and  a  survey  of  his  own  reign,  most  of  which 
we  possess  in  the  incomparable  monumentum  Ancyraniim,  which 
(in  its  contents,  scope  and  composition)  is  just  as  unique  as  the 
man,  whose  honours  in  and  services  to  the  state  during  a  reign 
of  B7  years  it  records  with  justifiable  pride.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards  letters  by  him  were  in  circulation.  Maecenas 
(circ.  685/69-746/8)  was  notorious  as  a  prose-writer  for  his 
artificial  style  and  also  wrote  trifles  in  various  metres.  Agrippa 
(691/63-742/12)  wrote  Memoirs ;  he  caused  a  map  to  be  made  of 
the  whole  Empire,  and  wrote  commentarii  to  explain  it. 

1.  C.  Octavius  C.  f.,  bom  691/63,  adopted  by  Caesar  in  his  last  will  and  hence 
called  Caesar  Octavianus.  The  battle  of  Actiiim  was  723/31.  The  title  of 
Augustus  he  bore  from  the  beginning  of  727/27,  t767/14.  AWeichekt,  de  imp. 
Caesaris  Augusti  scriptis,  Grimma  1835  sq.  II ;  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.  oi)eruni  rell.  I., 
Grimma  1846. 

2.  Suet.  Aug.  81  doquentiam  studiaque  libemlia  ah  aetate  prima  et  cupide  ct 
lahoriosissime  exercuit.  .  .  .  neque  in  senatu  ncque  apud  populum  neque  apud 
liiilites  locuius  cut  unujuani  nisi  meditata  et  composiia  oratione,  .  .  .  pranuntiahat 
didci  et  proprio  qnodavi  oris  aono.  86  genua  eloquendi  aecutua  eat  degans  et  temper- 
atum^  vitatia  aententiarum  ineptiia  atque  concinnitatCy  .  .  .  praecipuamque  curam 
duxit  aenaum  animi  quam  apertiaaime  exprimere.  Tag.  ann.  13,  3  Auguato  prompta 
ac  profiiuna  quaeqve  deceret  prificijyem  eloquentia  fuit,  Fbonto  ep.  p.  123  Auguatum 
.  .  •  eieganter  et  latine^  linguae  etiamtum  integro  lepore  p(4iu8  quam  dicendi  uher- 
tote  praeditum  piito.  He  pronounced  a  parentation  on  his  avia  Julia  in  his  twelfth 
year  (Suet.  8.  Quixt.  12,  6,  1.  Nikol.  Dam.  Aug.  8),  on  M.  Marcellus  a.  731/23 
(Dio  53,  30.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  712),  on  Agrippa  a.  742/12  (Dio  54,  28),  on  his  sister 
Octavia  a.  743/11  (Dio  54,  85.  Suet.  61),  Drusus  a.  745/9  (Suet.  Claud.  1.  Liv. 
per.  140.    Dio  55,  2). 

3.  Suet.  Aug.  85  multa  varii  generia  proaa  oratione  comipoauU^  ex  quihus  nonnulla 
in  coetu  familiarium  velut  in  auditorio  recitavit,  aicut  reacriptu  Brttto  de  Catone  (cf. 
§  215,  2),  .  .  .  item  Jiortationea  ad  pJiiloaophiam  (conjectures  on  this  in  HDikls, 
doxog.  gr.  83),  et  alupia  de  vita  aua,  quam  tredecim  W6rw,  Cantabrico  tenua  hello 
(727/27-780/24)  nee  ultra  expoauit.  Suid.  v.  A^^ouotoi  KoL^rap'  fyparj/e  repl  roO  Ulov 
Siov  Kal  TUP  7rpd^€(av  /3t/3X/a  47'.  Plut.  compar.  Demosth.  c.  Cic.  3  6  Kdiaap  ip  rots 
Tpin  * Ayplrrxap  Kal  ^cuKi^pav  vwofjjnjfjuLffiv  ]  cf.  Brut.  27.  41  {iv  roh  uro/Avi^/iatriv).  Sebv. 
Verg.  buc.  9,  46  Augustua  in  lib.  II  de  memoria  viiae  auae;  Aen.  8,  696  Aug,  in 
commemorationae  vitae  auae,  dig.  48,  24,  1  Aug,  lih.  X  de  vita  aua,  Ps.-Plin.  de 
medic.  1,  18  ex  commetttariia  Caea,  Auguati,    Tektull.  de  an.  46  in  vitae  illiua  (so 

ment.  APick,  de  adiectivo  praedicativo  ap.  Aug.  poetas  latt.,  Halle  1879. 
PBicuter,  de  usu  particularum  exclamativarum  ap.  poetas  Aug.  aequales, 
Hagenau  1878  (cf .  p.  144  1. 12).  OEbdmann,  die  lat.  Adjective  mit  dem  Gen.  bei 
den  Schriftst.  des  1.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.,  Stendal  1879.  ASommeb,  de  usu  participii  fut. 
act.  ap.  aevi  Augustci  poett.,  Halle  1881.  JSchIfleb,  die  syntaktischen  Grftcismen 
bei  den  august.  Dichteiii,  Munich  1883.  FSeitz,  de  fixis  poett.  Lat.  epithetis, 
Elberf .  1890. 
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GVossius:  the  MSS.  read  in  vitelliis)  commentariis  (of  Augustus)  conditum  esL 
The  fragments  of  this  work  in  HPktku's  hist.  fr.  252.  Suet.  Claud.  1  nee  contentun 
eloyium  tumulo  eius  (of  Drusus)  versihua  a  se  compositia  inaculpsiaae^  etiam  vUae 
meraoriam  j^rosa  oratione  composuit  (Augustus).  Quotations  from  his  letters  in 
Suet.  lul.  56  {hrevem  aclmodum  oc  simplicevi).  Aug.  69.  71.  76. 86.  Claud.  4.  granun. 
16.  Tac.  dial.  13  (to  Vergil,  cf.  §  228,  1 1.  23).  Letters  to  Horace  are  mentioned  in 
Suetonius'  life  of  the  poet.  A  letter  to  Maecenas  in  Macu.  2,  4,  12  (cf.  OJahx, 
Hei-m.  2j  247)  and  in  Sukton.'s  vita  Horatii.  Augustiia  in  epistulis  ad  C.  Caesareni^ 
Quint.  1,  6, 19,  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  22. 

4.  Suet.  Aug.  101  tribus  vcluminihus^  uno  mandata  de  funere  auo  complexua  est. 
aJtero  indicem  rerum  a  se  gestarum^  quem  vellet  inciili  in  aeneia  tahulis  quae  ante 
Mausoleum  (the  tomb  erected  by  Augustus  for  the  Imperial  family  a.  726/28,  in 
the    Campus    Martius   close    to    the   Tiber;  cf.  Dio    56,   33)  ataiuerentur,  tcrtio 
breviarium  totiua  imperii^  quantum  militum  aub  aiynia  ubique  esaef,  quantum  pecuniae 
in  aerario  et  fiacia  et  ved,igaliorum  reaiduia.     Tag.  ann.  1,  11  proferri  libettum  re- 
citariquc  iu^ait  {Tiberiua),    opea  pubHicae  contineltanlur^  quantum  civium  aocioruuique 
in  armiaj  quot  claaaca^  rcgna^  provinciae^  tribufa  aut  vedigalia  et  neceaaitatea  ac  lar- 
gitionea.      quae  cuncta  ana  manu   peracripaerat    Auguatua    addideratque    conailium 
coercendi  intra  terminoa  imperii.     The  breviarium  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
libellus  mentioned  by  Tac.  1.1.  and  it  contained  matters  essential  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Imperial  administration.    Perhaps  the  diacrlptio  It/iliae  totiua  in  regtonea  XI 
which  was  used  by  Pliny  b.  3  and  4  (ind.  auct. :  ex  divo  Auguato)  and  which  Plis. 
NH.  3,  46  attributes  to  Augustus,  was  a  portion  of  or  a  supplement  to  the  above- 
named  work.    DDetlefsen,  comment.  Mommsen.  33.    GOemichen,  plin.  Stud.  48. 
BoRMANN  1.1.  33.    CJuLLiAN,  le  breviarium  de  Temper.  Aug.,  Mel.  d'archeol.  et  de 
I'hist.  de  I'ecole  franc^.  de  Borne  3  (1882),  149.    Cf.  Biese,  geogr.  lat.  p.  x  and  see 
below  n.  13.    OCuntz,  de  Augusto  Plinii  geographicorum  auctore,  Bonn  188ft. 
— Augustus'  sepulchral  inscription,  in  Suet.  1.1.  index  rerum  a  ae  geatarunL,  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  a  copy  of  it  having  been  engraved  (to  right  and  left 
of  the  door)  on  the  marble  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  and 
Eoma  at  AncjTa  in  Galatia ;  a  Greek  translation  adorned  the  outer  wull  of  the 
temple  cella  at  the  same  place.    A  second  copy  of  this  translation  existed  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  Pisidia,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Julian  Imperial  family,  CIG.  &I71. 
Waddington  on  LeBas,  voyage,  inscr.  8, 1194.  Mom3I8en  in  the  CIL.  and  the  various 
editions.    Of  this  very  scanty  remains  are  extant,  whereas  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Ancj'ra  (Monumentum  Ancyranum),  both  the  translation  and  the  original,  there 
are  such  considei-able  fragments,  that  the  substance  of  the  whole,  except  for  a  few 
unimportant  gaps,  is  clearly  established.     The  title  of  the  Mon.  Anc.  (not  the 
original  one)  reads  in  the  Latin  rendering :  Rerum  geatarum  diet  Auguati  qutbu^ 
orbem  terrarum  imj^rio  populi  Romani  aubiecit  et  inpenaarum  quaa  in  rem  jmUicam 
populumque  Rom,  fecitj  inciaarum  in  duabua  aheneia  pilia  quae  aunt  Romae  poaitae 
(see  Suet.  1.1.),  exemplar  aubiectum.    The  inscription  was  completed  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Augustus  767/14. — The  best  edition  according  to  the  most 
recent  impression  of  the  fragments  (cast  in  plaster  by  KHumann   1882,  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum)  is  by  ThMommsen,  res  gestae  divi  Augusti  ex  monum. 
Ancyr.  et  Apollon.  iterum  edidit,  Berl.  1883  (*1865).    See  also  CIL.  3,  769  sqq.    The 
remains  of  the  mon.  Anc.  in  GPerhot  and  EGuillaume,  exploration  archil,  de  la 
Galatie  et  de  la  Bithynie,  Paris  1862.    Kes  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  ThBerok,  Gfttt 
1873.    Handy  editions :  by  TiiMommsen,  Berl.  1883.    KCagnat  et  CPkltikr,  Par. 
1885.    On  the  importance  of  the  mon.  Anc,  and  on  critical  and  linguistic  points 
see:  EBormann,  Bemir..  z.  schriftl.  Nachlass  des  K.  Aug.,  Marb.  1884«>    JScuiiii>t, 
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Phil.  44,  442.  45,  893.  46,  70.  HNisskn,  RhM.  41,  481.  UvWilamowitz,  Herm. 
■*21,  623.  OHiRSCHFELD,  Wien.  Stud.  7,  170.  Mommsen,  in  v.  SybePs  hist.  Zeit- 
•schrift  NP.  21  (1887),  8a5.  EWOlfflin,  Mttnch.  SBer.  1886  2,  53.  PGeitebt,  on 
the  monnm.  Ancyr.,  Berl.  1887.  LCantarelli,  bull.  arch,  commun.  di  Boma  17, 
"S,  57.  JPlew,  Quellenunterss.  z.  Gesch.  d.  K.  Hadr.,  with  app.  on  the  Mon.  Anc, 
IStraasb.  1889.  A  decree  of  Augustus  de  aquaeductu  Venafrano,  extant  in  an 
inscription  at  Venafrum.    CIL.  10,  4842.    Buuns  font.*  222. 

5.  Suet.  Aug.  85  jxxtica  sumniatim  attigit.  units  liber  exatat^  scrijjfits  ah  eo 
hexametrii  versibuSy  cuius  et  arguvientum  et  titulus  est  Sicilia;  exsfat  alter  aeqiie 
malicus  epigrammatum,  quae  fere  tempore  balinei  meditabatur.  From  this  a  very 
•spicy  epigram  in  Mart.  11,  20.  A  feeble  epigram  (an  invitation  to  enjoy  life,  also 
in  PLM.  4.  122)  entitled  Octa,  aug.  published  by  HHaoen,  EhM.  a5,  569  from 
Bern.  109  s.  X,  is  probably  mediaeval.  tragoediam  rnagno  impefu  exorsus^  non 
succedenfi  stiloj  aholevitj  quaerentibusque  aviicis  (Macr.  2,  4,  2  mentions  L.  Varins), 
quidnam  Aiax  ageret^  respondit  Aiaceni  suum  in  spongiam  incubuisse,  Suidas  v. 
Adyovaroi  Kaurop  (1,  851  B.) :  fypaype  koI  Tpay(p9lav  Mavrbs  re  Kal  *AxtXX^wj.  The 
latter  work,  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  no  doubt  shared 
the  fate  of  his  Ajax.  Cf.  Sophocles  ed.  Dindorf  (Oxon.  1860)  8.  p.  208.  He  com- 
-posed  fescenninae  against  a  certain  Pollio  (Asinius  Pollio  §  221,  1  or  the  glutton 
Vedius  Pollio,  PRE.  6,  2419?  HPkteu,  JJ.  119,  422;  cf.  §  5,  4).  A  school  essay 
on  the  theme :  *  Reflections  of  Augustus  on  Vergil's  will '  AL.  672,  PLM.  4,  179, 
(cf.  above  §  45,  9).  EBahrexs,  anall.  Cat.  66.  EChatelain,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  79  on 
Paris.  1623  b,  s.  X. 

6.  C.  (cf.  Vell.  2,  88,  2.  Tag.  ann.  14,  53.  Dio  49,  16)  Maecenas  L.  f.  Pom- 
i(ptina) :  this  full  name  in  Grutek  inscr.  p.  945,  10.  Maecenas  is  the  name  of  the 
gens  (mehnate  Etr.  occurs  in  Perusia).  He  appears  to  have  been  related  on  the 
female  side  to  the  aristocratic  race  of  the  Cilnii  (of  Arretium).  EBormann,  ind. 
lect.  Marb.  1883  p.  iii.  Tag.  ann.  6, 11  Cilnium  Maecenateni^  equestris  ortlinis  ;  in 
Macr.  2,  4,  12  Augustus  jocularly  calls  Maecenas  among  other  things  ebur  ex 
Etruria^  lasar  Arretinum.  .  .  ,  Cilnioruni  smaragdc  ;  otherwise  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  no  evidence  for  Cilnii  at  Arrezzo,  MGller-Deecke,  Etnisk.  1,  484. 
Maecenas  was  bom  id.  April  (Hor.  c.  4, 11, 14-20)  probably  between  680/74  and 

'690/64.  Augustus  liked  to  employ  him  on  diplomatic  missions  when  there  was 
need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,  for  which  Maecenas'  easy  pacific  tempera- 
ment was  peculiarly  adapted.  His  lack  of  real  ambition  (in  spite  of  great  though 
harmless  vanity)  fitted  him  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  he  occupied  in  Rome 

-after  the  battle  of  Actium,  while  in  war  he  never  played  an  important  part.  He 
died  a.  746/8.    (Dio  55,  7.) 

7.  The  best  description  of  his  character  is  given  by  Vell.  2, 88, 2 :  C.  Maecenas^ 
'equeatri  sed  splendido  genere  natus^  vir  ubi  res  vigiliam  exigeret  sane  eximunisj  pro- 

videns  atque  agendi  sciens^  simul  vera  aliquid  ex  negatio  reniiUi  posset^  otio  ac  vwUitiis 
pa^ne  ultra  feminam  fluens.  He  receives  a  one-sided  treatment  from  Seneca,  who 
parades  against  him  his  (theoretical)  Stoic  philosophy.  Especially  epist.  114,  4 
quaniodo  Maecenas  vixerit  notius  est  cjuam  ut  narrari  nunc  debeat,  quomodo  ambula- 
verit,  quam  delicatus  fuerit,  quam  cupieril  videri,  quam  vitia  sua  latere  voluerit.  quid 
ergof  non  oratio  eius  aeque  soluta  est  quam  ipse  discinctusf  non  tarn  insignita  Ulius 
verba  sunt  quam  cultus,  quam  comitatus^  quam  domus,  quam  uxor  (Terentia  from  a. 
731/23.  Teuffel,  ZFAW.  1845,  608)  ?  magni  vir  ingenii  fuerat  (ep.  92,  35  he  even 
risays :  habuit  ingenium  et  grande  et  virile^  and  19,  9  ingeniosus  vir)  si  ,  ,  ,  non 
-eiiam  in  oratiqfte  difflueret,    videbis  itaque  eloquentiam  ebrii  honiinis^  involutam  et 
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errant  em  et  liceiUiae  phnam.  He  subjoins  (5)  a  specimen  of  Maecenas  de  cuUu  «itf, 
and  adds  (6) ;  non  statim  cum  Jiaec  leyeris  hoc  tihi  axurret  hnnc  esse  qui  solutis  tunici* 
in  urhe  semjyer  incesserit  f  ,  ,  ,  hunc  esse  qui  ,  ,  .  in  omni  publico  ooetu  sic 
adparuerit  ut  paUio  vefaretttr  cajmt  exclusis  utrimque  aurihus  ,  ,  .  f  hunc  esse 
cui  .  .  .  comitatus  hie  fueril  in  puhlico^  spadones  duo  ,  ,  ,  ?  hunc  esse  qui 
uxorem  mUiens  duxitj  cum  unam  hahuerit  f  etc.  Cf.  ep.  19,  9.  92,  35.  101, 10.  120, 
19.    dial.  1  (de  provid.),  8,  10.    luv.  1,  67. 

8.  Prose  works :  Maecenas  de  cuUu  suo  see  n.  7.  Sen.  ep.  19,  9  Metecenas  in  eo 
lihro  qui  PrometJieus  inscribitur.  Ciiauis.  GL.  1,  146  Maecenas  in  dialogo  II. 
Prisc.  GL.  2,  536  Maecenas  in  Octaviam,  Serv.  Aen.  8,  310  Maecenas  in  Symposi^^ 
ubi  {cui)  Vergilius  et  Horatius  interfueruntj  cum  ex  2)ersona  Messalae  de  vino  loquere- 
tur  ait,  Aeliak.  fragm.  108  p.  239  Hercb.  iy  ry  avvbtljrvt^  rf  toO  Mcuin^ra  (cf. 
KHiRZKL,  BbM.  48,  316).  Sen.  benef.  4,  36,  2.  Did  Maecenas  also  write  bistorical 
works?  His  intention  is  indicated  by  Hoh.  c.  2,  12,  9  tuque  pedestribus  dices 
historiis  proelia  Caesaris,  Maecenas,  From  tbis  Serv.  georg.  2,  41  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  intention  was  carried  out.  But  Plin.  NH.  7,  147  quotes 
Maecenas  together  with  Agrippa  as  authorities  for  an  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  (§  220,  14).  Moreover  Plin.  NH.  9,  2b  pigeret  referre  ni  res  (of  the  tame 
dolphin  at  Puteoli)  Maecenatis  et  Fabiani  (§  266,  10)  et  Flavi  Alfii  (§  268,  9) 
multorurmjue  esset  litter  is  niandata,  Plin.  iiid.  auct.  b.  9,  32.  37  ea;  .  .  .  Maecenate. 
— Poetical  works :  Serv.  georg.  2,  42  constat  Maecenateni  ,  .  .  plura  compontisse 
carmina.  An  hexameter  in  Sen.  ep.  92,  35.  Ghabis.  GL.  1,  79  Maecenas  in  X(cf. 
GL.  5,  575, 1),  probably  also  GL.  5,  591,  iamb.  trim,  in  Caes.  Bass.  GL.  6,  288, 1. 
In  Se».  ep.  101,  11  are  quoted  glyconeans  of  Maecenas.  HendecasyUabics 
addressed  to  Horace  in  Sueton.  vita  Hor.  and  in  Isioor.  orig.  19,  82,  6.  Galli- 
ambics  in  Diomed.  GL.  1,  514  and  Caes.  Bass.  GL.  6,  262.  The  poetical  fragments^ 
FPR.  888.  FHarder,  d.  Fragmente  des  Mftcenas,  Berl.  1889. — Witticisms  of 
Augustus  on  Maecenas'  style  (calamistri^  Tag.  dial.  26)  in  Sceton.  Aug.  86  and 
Macr.  2,  4,  12.  Strangely  Dio  55,  7  rpwrot  <nitUl6.  nva  ypafifidruy  irpbt  rd^of  i^vp^ 
KoX  oiJrA  5i*  'AxiJXou  dxcXcuOipov  avxvoi>i  i^cdlSa^ey.     See  however  above  (§  191,  4). 

9.  JHMeiuom,  Maecenas,  sive  de  C.  Cilnii  Maecenatis  vita  etc.,  Leid.  1653. 
ALioN,  Tironiana  et  Maecenatiana,  sive  Tironis  (§  191, 1)  et  Maecenatis  frag- 
menta  ac  de  vita  et  moribus  utriusque,  Gott.^  1846.  PSFrandsen,  C.  Cilnius^ 
Maecenas,  eine  histor.  Untersuch.,  Altona  1848.  WEWeber,  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus 
(Jena  1844)  p.  148.  HJMatthes  in  his  symbolae  literariae  5, 1.  FRiEDL&in>EB, 
SGesch.  3*,  389.  Cf.  also  §  229,  3.  There  are  no  authentic  portraits  of  Maec 
extant :  Bernoulli,  r5m.  Ikonogr.  1,  237. 

10.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  bom  691/68,  hence  of  the  same  age  as  Octayianusy 
whose  friend  he  was  from  boyhood,  cos.  717/37,  censor  and  cos.  II  a.  726/28,  cos. 
Ill  a.  727/27.  He  was  Octavianus^  best  general  and  admiral,  and  also  successful  as 
a  diplomatist,  especially  in  the  East ;  he  was  faithful  and  trustworthy,  but  knew 
his  importance  well  enough  and  would  not  bear  anybody  above  himself  except 
Caesar^s  heir;  in  a.  733/21  he  became  Augustus'  son-in-law :  f  742/12. 

11.  He  possessed  rhetorical  training,  and  a.  711/48  prosecuted  C.  Gassius  as^ 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar  (Plct.  Brut.  27  cf.  Yei^l,  2,  69,  5)  and  even  later 
appeared  as  a  defender  (Sen.  contr.  2,  4,  12  p.  201  K.) ;  see  also  Plin.  NH.  85, 26 
exstat  eius  oratio  magnijica  et  maximo  cicium  digna  de  tahulis  omnibus  9igm%»qM 
jmhlicandis.  In  literature  he  had  a  somewhat  coarse  (Plin.  1.1.:  if.  Agrippa^  vir 
rusticitati  propior  quam  deliciis),  but  healthy  taste  (cf.  above  §  219, 15),  and  in  bid- 
subjects  showed  a  practical  tendency.    Fbontik.  aquaed.  98  M,  ^orippt^    •   • 
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descripait  quid  aquarum  puUicis  operibua^  quid  Iticibus^  quid  privatis  daretur.    ib.  99 
qui  ex  commentariis  Agrippae  ctqucn  hoiberent, 

12.  Map  of  the  World :  Plin.  NH.  8, 17  .  .  .  Agrippam  quidem  in  tanta 
viri  dUiffeniia  prtielerqus  in  hoc  opere  cura^  cum  orbem  terrarum  urbi  spectandum 
propotiturua  esaet  (also  from  the  patriotic  point  of  view,  in  illustration  of  the  great- 
nees  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  had  extended  it),  errasse  quis 
credat  et  cum  eo  (the  publisher  with  the  author)  divum  Auguttum  f  i$  namque  com- 
pUxam  eum  porticum  ex  deatinatione  et  commentnriia  M,  Agrippae  a  sorore  eiua 
incoheUam  peregit.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Agrippa  left  only  the  sketch 
of  a  chart  and  chorographic  commentarii,  but  in  his  will  enjoined  his  sister 
(Paula)  to  have  his  great  map  made  for  a  public  portions  (the  Vipsania,  cf.  Plin. 
NH.  6,  139.  Tag.  hist.  1,  31),  an  injunction  subsequently  carried  out  by  Augustus 
himself.  The  commentarii,  which  are  specially  based  on  road  surveys  and  books 
of  travel,  have  been  much  used  by  Plin.  NH.  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  3-6  ex  »  .  .  M, 
Agrippa,  he  is  there  quoted  over  thirty  times),  Mela  and  others,  also  by  Strabo 
(see  Partsch  1.1. 42) :  a  collection  of  pei^sages  relating  thereto  in  Philippi,  de  tabula 
Peutinger.,  Bonn  1876  p.  30  and  in  Biese^s  Geographi  lat.  p.  1-8.  From  these 
works  of  Agrippa  are  derived  (though  not  immediately,  AvGutschmid,  Lit. 
Centr.-Bl.  1877,  860)  two  geographical  lists  of  names  (compiled  as  an  elucidation  to 
school  maps,  at  latest  about  a.  400)  with  scanty  notices  concerning  boundaries  and 
the  size  of  the  various  countries,  the  Dimensuratio  provinciarum  (published  by 
EScHELSTRATE,  autiq.  eccl.  2,  525,  AMai,  class,  auct.  3,  410,  ESchwedee,  Beitr&ge 
zur  Chorogr.  des  Aug.  1,  6  and  Biese,  geogr.  lat.  9)  and  the  so-called  Divisio  orbis 
(published  by  Schweder  1.1.  and  Biese  1.1. 15),  which  again  has  been  largely  used 
by  Dicuil  (§  458,  5).  Cf.  also  n.  13.— Agrippa's  map  was  no  doubt  reproduced  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire :  it  is  probably  of  such  a  copy,  intended  for  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  that  we  read  in  Eumenius  pro  instaur.  schol.  20  a.  296 :  videat 
in  iUia  porticibua  iuventua  et  quotidie  spectet  omnea  terraa  et  cuncta  maria  .  .  . 
ai  quidem  .  .  .  iUic  inatruendae  pueritiae  cauaa  .  .  .  omnium  cum  nomi- 
nibua  auia  locorum  ailua  apatia  intervalla  deacripta  aunt  etc.  ib.  21  nunc  demum  iuvat 
orhem  apectare  depictum.  The  tabula  Peutingeriana  also  is  indirectly  derived 
from  Agrippa's  model  (§  412,  6).  Cf.  HBazin,  rev.  d'arch6ol.  1887  2,  325  on  an 
inscr.  taken  from  a  geographical  monument :  audi,  vicUor  ;  ai  libet,  intua  veni  ;  tabula 
eat  aena  quae  te  cuncta  perdocet. 

13.  That  Agrippa  was  commissioned  by  Augustus  to  undertake  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  as  a  result  of  this  produced  the  map  and  com- 
mentarii, is  unlikely  and  cannot  b3  proved.  The  statements  in  the  so-called 
Divisio  p.  14  B. :  orbem  divua  Augustua  primua  per  chorographiam  oalendit 
and  IsiDORUS  5,  36,  4  Auguatua  Romanum  orbem.  deacripait  assume  too  much. 
Augustus*  breviarium  totius  imperii  and  discriptio  regionum  Italiae  (§  220,  4 ; 
see  also  below  §  344,  4  the  passage  from  the  liber  col.  p.  239)  rather  served 
administrative  aud  financial  purposes;  see  also  Detlefsen,  comment.  Momm sen. 
83.  So  did  the  survey  of  the  Empire  ordered  by  Augustus  and  carried  on  during 
some  20  years  by  four  Greeks ;  our  only  evidence  for  this  is  Julius  Honorius  and 
the  pretended  Aethicus  in  Birse,  geogr.  lat.  p.  21  and  72.  Meanwhile  Agrippa 
naturally  had  the  geographical  materials,  which  these  undertakings  brought 
to  light,  at  his  command  for  those  works  which  were  founded  principally  on 
the  measured  distances  on  the  roads.  FBitschl,  op.  3,  743.  ChPetersen,  BhM. 
8,  161.  377.  9,  85.  422.  B3ICllenhoff,  d.  Weltkarte  u.  Chorographie  des  August, 
Kiel  1856  (and  AvGutschmid,  BhM.  12,  619) ;  Herm.  9,  182.  JPartsch,  d.  Darst. 
Europas  in  dem  geogr.  Werke  des  Agr.,  Bresl.  1875.     ESchwkdbr,  Heitr.  z.  Kritik 
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d.  Chorogr.  des  Aug.,  Kiel  1876.  78.  83  III ;  die  Concordanz  der  Chorographien  des 
Pompon.  Mela  und  des  Plin.,  Kiel  1879.  Biese^s  proleg.  to  the  geogr.  Lat.  p.  vii. 
DDetlefsen,  Unterss.  z.  d.  geogr.  Biichem  d.  Plin.  1 :  d.  Weltkarte  de^  M.  Agrippa, 
Gliickst.  1884.  FPhilippi,  z.  Beconstruct.  der  Weltk.  d.  Agr.,  Marb.  1880;  in 
the  hist,  researches  for  ASchfiier  239. 

14.  Agrippa  wrote  an  autobiography.  Philarotr.  on  Verg.  georg.  2,  162 
Agrippa  in  secundo  vitae  suae  dicit  excogitasse  se  ut  ex  Lucrino  lacu  portum  facerd. 
Cf.  Plin.  NH.  7,  148  (Augusti)  PhilippenH  proelio  morbidi  fuga  et  triduo  in  pdlude 
aegroti  ety  tU  fatentur  Agrippa  et  Maecenas  (n.  8)  aqua  aubter  cutem  f%ua  iurgidi 
latehra.  36,  121  adicit  ipse  (Agrippa)  aedUitatis  suae  (721/33)  commeniaratione  etc. 
— PSFrandsen,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  eine  hist.  Unters.,  Altona  1836.  DvLakebek- 
Matthes,  de  Agr.  meritis,  Amsterd.  1840.  JHvEck,  quaestt.  hist,  de  A.,  Leiden 
1842.    APreuner,  PBE.  1«,  599.    AFMotte,  sur  M.  Agrippa,  Ghent  1872. 

221.  Next  to  these  leading  men,  Asinius  Pollio  and  Valerius 
Messalla  were  in  the  Augustan  period  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  their  past  career  and  position  among  their  contem- 
poraries. C.  Asinius  Pollio  (a.  678/76-768/6  a.d.),  who  in  the 
Civil  Wars  exerted  himself  for  Caesar  and  Antony,  fell  out  with 
the  latter  without  going  over  to  Octavianus,  then  retreated  from 
political  life,  supported  science  and  art  with  great  magnificence 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  At  first  he  wrote  tragedies, 
then  a  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  after  the  first  triumvirate.  But 
he  was  principally  an  orator :  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  a 
writer  he  afiected  antique  severity,  and  when  his  sphere  as  an 
orator  was  restricted,  he  found  a  substitute  in  the  public  recita- 
tions. By  keeping  aloof  from  politics  this  hard,  strong-willed 
man  contrived  to  maintain  his  peculiar  position  as  well  as  a 
nominal  independence,  while  within  the  domain  of  literature  he 
was  a  very  severe  critic,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  lack 
of  political  influence. 

1.  C.  Asinius  Cn.  f.  Pollio  (on  the  mode  of  spelling  Pollio  or  Polio  see  eg. 
Lachmann  on  Lucr.  1,  813;  Eitschl,  PM.  p.  81 ;  op.  8,  249.  5,  771),  bom  678/76, 
I//'  prosecuted  C.  Cato  (in  his  22nd  year,  Tac.  di§J*-«4)  a.  700/54,  praetor  709/45,  cos. 
714/40.  As  consul  he  fought  against  the  Parthines  and  Dalmatians;  capture 
of  Salonae  (Spalato)  and  his  triumph  ex  Parthineis  a.  d.  YIII  KaL  Nov. 
715/39  (act  tr.,  CIL.  1,  p.  461.  478.  Hor.  c.  2, 1, 16).  Having  subsequently  faUen 
out  with  Antony  (Charis.  GL.  1,  80  Asinius  contra  mcdedicta  Antonii),  Asinius 
thought  too  well  of  himself  to  join  Octavianus  (who  was  much  junior  to  him)  or 

^  ?  to  submit  to  him  (Vell.  ^^^i  S)j  *°d  until  his  death  he  held  aloof  from  him 
without  open  opposition  or  real  submission.  Hierov.  ad  Euseb.  chron.,  a.  Afar. 
2020  =  758/5  a.d.  Asinius  Pollio  orat4>r  et  consularisj  qui  de  Dcdmatis  iriumphaioerat, 
LXXX  aetaiis  suae  anno  in  villa  Tusculana  moritur.  This  is  confirmed  by  Sei. 
contr.  4,  praef.  5,  according  to  which  passage  Pollio  was  alive  a.d.  4,  and  Tac. 

" ', '  dial.  17  Asinius  paene  ad  extremum  {Augusti  prindpcUum)  duravit,  KNiffkrokt, 
op.  288.  On  the  first  public  library,  which  he  founded  and  decorated  with  the 
ix)rtrait8  of  celebrated  authors  (Plin.  NH.  85, 10) :  §  21^  21.    He  also  admitted 
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the  public  to  his  art-collections  (Plin.  NH.  36,  33).    On  the  recitations  introduced 
by  him  see  §  2J^25.       L^fV 

2.  The  poems  of  Pollio,  His  relations  with  Catullus  (Cat.  12)  and  Cinna 
Jj  (§  213j^3^h^) ;  with  Horace  (n.  3).  Carmina  Sophocleo  digna  coihurno^  i.e.  tra- 
gedies, either  written  or  about  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  Vergil's  eel.  8,  10  (a. 
715/39),  cf.  ib.  8,  86  {Pollio  et  ipse  fcbcit  nova  catinina).  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  42  sq. 
(c.  a.  718/36)  Pollio  regum  fcKita  canit  pede  ter  percusso  (in  iambic  trimeters), 
c  2,  1,  9  (a.  724/30  or  725/29,  paulum  seuerae  Musa  tragoediae  desit  theatrisj  while 
Asinius  was  writing  his  history  of  the  Civil'  Wars.  That  Asinius  actually 
published  tragedies  appears  from  Tag.  dial.  21  Asinius  .  .  .  videtur  mihi  inter  n  74 
Menenios  «L  Appios  stvduisse  ;  Pacuvium  eerie  et  Accium  non  solum  tragoediis  sed  etiam 
orationil/us  suis  expressit :  adeo  durus  et  siccus  est.  That  they  were  acted  is  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  iheatris  used  by  Hon.  1.1.,  but  we  are  without  further 
infoi-mation  concerning  them.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  8. 10 
alii  ideo  hoc  de  Pollione  dictum  volunt  quod  et  ipse  utriusque  linguae  tragoediarum 
scriptor  fuii,  Asinius  wrote  also  erotic  poetry,  according  to  Plin.  ep.  5^,3^,  5  ^6 
(above  §  31, 1),  cf.^,4;^  Out  of  all  these  poems  there  has  only  been  preserved  the  /j^ 
fragment  in  Char  is.  GL.  1,  100,  24  Poiio  '  Veneris  aniistita  CuprusJ^    Cf.  FHakder, 

JJ.  137,  368. 

3.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  the  first  triumvirate  (a.  694/60,  Metello 
consult,  HoH.  c.  2,  1,  1)  and  as  it  seems  simply  called  historiae  (Sen.  suas.  6,  15  if  f 
Pollio  in  historiis  suis;  ib. J6j^25  in  historiis  eius  and   ne  historias  eius  Ugere  con-  ^^ 
cupiscatis ;  cf.  Val.  Max.  8, 13  ext.  4).    It  treated  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (Suet.  /j  *f 

'4'  liji-'-SOand  elsewhere),  of  that  of  Thapsus,  of  Cato's  death  (Hor.  c.  2,  1,  24  sqq.),  of 
-^  the  war  in  Spain  (Sukt.  Iijlr^),  Cicero's  death  (Sen.  suas.  6,  24)  and  perhaps  also 
(vid.  inf.)  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  (cf.  Tac.  ann.  4,  34  Asinii  Pollionis  scripta 
egregiam  eorundem — Cassius  and  Brutus — memoriam  tradunt).  There  are  no 
quotations  relating  to  the  broils  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antony ;  this  may 
indeed  be  due  to  mere  chance,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Asinius  looked  upon  the 
history  of  that  period  as  periculosae  plenum  opus  alecte  (Hor.  c.  2,  1,  6)  and  there- 
fore decided  not  to  include  it,  and  finished  with  a.  712/42  or  a  still  earlier  date : 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  work  being  designated  in  Suidas  (see  below)  as  a 
narrative  of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  statement  of 
Suidas  (see  below),  that  the  work  comprised  17  books,  might  well  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  volumes  and  years  coincided  with  each  other,  the  nar- 
rative reaching  from  the  middle  of  694/60-710/44,  that  is,  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
As  b.  1  contained  the  introduction  and  the  second  half  of  a.  694/60,  so  b.  17  would 
contain  the  beginning  of  a.  710/44,  and  would  close  with  a  passing  survey  (in 
which  would  be  the  eulogy  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  see  above)  of  the  most 
recent  times.  According  to  Hor,  c.  2,  1-8.  17  Asinius  was  at  work  on  his 
historiae  about  the  year  724/30  or  725/29.  The  passage  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  386,  9 
Asinius  *■  cuius  experta  virtus  hello  Germaniae  traducta  ad  custodiavi  Hlgrici  est ' 
cannot,  if  the  name  Asinius  is  correct,  refer  to  Tiberius,  as  is  generaUy  supposed, 
as  he  was  not  sent  to  Illyria  until  760/7,  after  the  death  of  Asinius  (PRE.  6, 
1934).  The  third  book  is  quoted  by  Val.  Max.  8^18  ext.  4  Asinius  PoUio,  non  4*^ 
mini.na  pars  romani  stili,  in  tertio  historiarum  libro.  The  wording  of  the  work  was 
not  rhetorical  (see  Sen.  suas.  6,  25  cidfirmare  vobis  possum  nihil  esse  in  Asinii 
historiis  eius  hoc  quem  rettuli  loco — concerning  Cicero,  see  above — disertius) :  Ateius 
(§  2Ji;^)  in  the prttecepta  de  rations  scrihendi,  which  he  gave  Asinio  historiam  com-  ^  \PI 
ponere  aggresso^  had  advised  him  successfully  ut  nolo  cicilique  et  proprio  sermone 
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vtatur  (see  also  n.  4).    The  fragments  in  HPeter,  hist.  fr.  262  (the  only  consider- 
able fragment  is  the  judgment  on  Cicero,  §  176, 1).    Plih.  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  7  «c 
.    .    Aninio  Pollione,    These  historiae  of  As.  were  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life 
of  Caesar  and  by  Appian  de  bell,  civ.,  see  JAWijnne,  de  fide  et  auctor.  Appiani  in 
bell,  civ.,  Gron.  1855-    FEyssekhabdt,  JJ.  85,  757.    HPeter,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs, 
Halle  1865,  124  ;  JJ.  119,  420.     PBaillku,  quomodo  App.  in  b.  c.  1.  II-V  usus  sit 
Asinii  historiis,  Gott.  1874.     GThouret,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  324.     Cf.  also  CWich- 
MANN,  de  Pint.  Antonii  et  Bruti  fontibus,  Bonn  1874.     Suidas^  two  articles  on 
Aalvtos  UuiXlujp  'Pwfxaios  (1,  786  ed.  Bemh.)  and  on  IlwXiwy,  6  *AffUfiot  xfrrnuaxlffa^ 
'lpa\\iav6i  (2,  2,  387)  are  full  of  errors  (concerning  which  see  various  criticisms  in 
Teuffel,  PBE.  1«,  1868,  25.     HPeter,  JJ.  119,  422.    Thouret  1.1.  HFlach,  EhM. 
36,  316).    According  to  these  the  consul  Asinius  Pollio  would  have  written  the 
first  history  of  Greece  in  Latin  (rpuTot  'EWrj^tK^v  IcrofAav  'Pufuutcwi  ffvpeypd^f/aTo)^ 
which  is  manifestly  an  error  and  must  rest  on  a  confusion  (AvGutschmid,  BhM. 
86,  316  supposes  a  confusion  with  Pompeius  Trogus) ;  again  we  read  of  the  same 
A.  P. :  IffTopias  'Pw/icu'xds  ffvp^ra^ey  h  ^tfSXLois  ij^\  on  the  other  hand  of  Pollio  of 
Tralles  that  he  composed  a  work  ircpl  rod  ifitpvXlov  rijy  'Pt&Awyt  iro\ifiov  tv  ivokitaiaav 
Kouffdp  re  kuI  ITojuinJtoy.    Here  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of   the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  belongs  rather  to  the  consul,  and  that  it  is  this  work 
which  is  alluded  to  as  the  17  books  laroplai  'Fta/MiKaL    GLandoeaf,  Unterss.  zu 
Ca*  s.  u.  8.  Fortsetzem,  Erl.  1888,  has  made  the  *  important  discovery '  that  Asinius 
Pollio  is  the  author  of  the  bell.  afr.  (%  197,  7)  and  the  reviser  and  publisher  of  the 
Caesar-Hirtius  remains  (bell.  gall.  VIU,  bell,  civ.,  bell,  alex.) :  will  this  theory 
really  obtain  any  adherents  ? 

4.  On  Pollio  as  an  orator,  both  judicial  and  political  (Hor.  c.  2,  1, 18),  subse- 
quently as  a  declaimer,  see  the  passages  in  HMeter,  orat.  rom.*  p.  487-491  and 
FBlass,  die  griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex.  141.  Sen.  epist.  100,  7  compoeiiio  PoUumis 
Asinii  salehroaa  et  exsiliens  et  ubi  minime  exspedet  rdictura,  denique  omnia  ajmd 
Ciceronem  desinunt^  apud  Pclliontm  cadunt^  exeeptis  payeissimis  quae  ad  cerium  modum 

f^L,  et  ad  unum  exemplar  adstricta  turU.    Quint.  10j,J,  118  multa  in  Atinio  Pollione 

inventio^  aumma  diligentia^-adeo  ut  quihusdam  eiiam  nimia  videatur^  et  coiwi/n  el  animi 
satis ;  a  nitore  et  iucunditate  Ciceronis  Ha  longe  ahest  ut  videri  poesit  saeculo  prior.  See 
the  account  (exaggerated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker)  in  Tag.  diaL  21 
(above  n.  2),  cf.  25  (numerosior  Asinius),     But  in  his  rhetorical  displays  he  was 

i  ^€  Horiduyr  aliquanto  (Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  3)  than  in  his  judicial  speeches.  Specimens 
of  them  are  given  by  the  elder  Seneca ;  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the 
judicial  speeches  in  Meter  LI.  491.  Among  the  latter  the  later  ones  are  all  de- 
fensive speeches.  Pin.  NH.  praef.  31  cum  diceretur  Asinius  Pollio  orationes  in  eum 
f  Plancum,  §  209,  8)  parare  quae  ah  ipso  aut  liberie  post  mortem  Planci  ederentur  etc 
The  accounts  of  his  style  and  his  opposition  to  Cicero  (Quint.  12,  1,  2)  would 
characterise  A.  P.  as  an  adherent  of  the  Atticists  (p.  245),  from  whom  he  is, 
however,  distinguished  by  Quint.  10,  2,  7. 

5.  Other  prose- works  by  Pollio.  As  a  philosophical  writer  (or  penman  ?  )  Pollio 
is  mentioned  by  Sen.  ep.  100,  9.  Asinius  Pollio  ad  Caesarem  I  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,' 
131,  8.  Cf.  n.  6.  There  are  only  three  letters  extant  of  a.  711/48,  from  A.  P.  to 
Cicero,  Cic.  fam.  10,  31-83.  JHSchmalz,  d.  Sprachgebr.  des  A.  P.,  in  the  Festschr. 
z.  Karlsruher  Philol.-Vers.  1882,  76.  From  Charis.  GL.  1,  84,  5,  Pbisc.  GL.  2, 
513,  7  and  others,  MHaupt,  op.  2,  67,  infers  the  existence  of  grammatical  works 
by  A.  P.  to  which  he  assigns  his  literary  and  aesthetic  opinions  (see  below  n.  6), 
also  Charis.  GL.  1,  97,  11  Asinius  in  Valerium  (i.e.  Catullus,  cf.  §  214,  7  ad  fin.). 
Against  this  see  Berok,  op.  2,  751.    JSteup,  de  Prob.  71. 
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6.  Pollio  as  a  critic.  Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  3JUud  stridum  eius  (of  A.  P.)  et 
asperum  et  nimis  ircUum  in  censendo  (so  OJahn  :  incendio  suo  in  the  MSS.,  ingenio  suo 
KiEssLiNo)  iudicium  ctdeo  cesaabcU,  (in  the  declamations  of  A.  P.)  ut  in  muUis  illi 
venia  opus  esset  quae  ah  ipso  vix  impetrabcUur  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  36,  38  Asiniue  Pollio 
fuit  acria  f>ehementiae).  Some  sharp  criticisms  on  rhetoricians  by  As.  in  Sen.  rhet. 
836  ed.  KiEssL.  p.  532^  As  his  judgment  on  Cicero  (§  176,  1)  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  historiae,  so  the  one  on  Caesar's  commentaries  (Suet.  lul.  56;  8?e 
§  1§6,  1)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  the  censure  of  Cicero  (Sen. 
8uas.  6,  15)  is  from  a  speech  (Sen.  1.1.)  and  perhaps  also  the  one  on  an  expression  of  >f  w,*  u. 
Labienus  (Quint.  9,>Sj^3,  cf.  ib.  4r'i;^l).  Besides  this,  see  Suet,  gramm.  10  Asinius 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  SaUuekx  scripta  reprenendit  (cf.  §  206,  5).  This  'liber'  was 
possibly  in  the  form  of  letters,  cf.  Gell.  10,  26,  1  Asinio  Pollioni  in  quadam  epistola 
quam  ad  Plancum  (n.  4)  scripsit  .  .  .  dignum  nota  visum  est  quod  (Sallustius)  in 
primo  histariarum  etc.  Cf .  n.  5.  This  *  liber '  may  have  contained  also  his  criticism 
on  Cicero's  style  (Quint.  121^1,  22)  and  his  censure  of  the  Paduan  smack  of  Livy's  ^h  i 
diction  (Quint.  1,  5,  56.  8,  Vo),  perhaps  the  rejoinder  to  a  remark  of  Livy  de  30  ,  <p 
oratorihus  qui  verba  aniiqua  et  sordida  consectantur  et  orationis  obscuritattm  severi-  / 

tatem  putant  (Sen.  contr.  9,^^6y-26). — In  general  see  JBThorbecke,  de  C.  A.  P.,  Leid.  <  '  o 
1820.  Drumann,  GB.  2,  2.  FJacob,  A.  P.,  Ltib.  1852.  OHendecourt,  de  vita, 
gestis  et  scriptis  A.  P.,  LOwen  185a  Teuffel,  PRE.  1«,  1859.  BLuzzato,  ricerche 
storiche  su  C.  Asin.  Poll.,  Padua  1867.  FAAulard,  de  Asin.  Poll,  vita  et  scriptis, 
Par.  1877.  HPeter,  JJ.  119,  420.  JHSohmalz,  Sprachgebr.  des  Asin.  Poll. 
Munich  *  1890.    See  addenda  to  §  197,  7. 

222.  M.  Valerius  Messalla  (a.  690/64  B.C.-761/8  a.d.)  served 
Octavianus  with  fidelity  and  sincerity,  but  without  debasing 
himself.  As  an  orator  he  was  on  a  level  with  Pollio,  but  there 
was  somewhat  of  hauteur  and  afiectation  about  him,  and  he 
showed  the  jealous  pride  of  a  member  of  the  old  nobility.  He 
subsequently  busied  himself  with  antiquarian  and  grammatical 
investigations  e.g.  concerning  phonetics,  and  here  he  conde- 
scended to  minute  philological  details.  In  his  younger  days  he 
strongly  felt  the  tendency  of  his  time  in  admiring  Greek  litera- 
ture; he  translated  Greek,  and  himself  wrote  in  Greek  both  in 
verse  and  prose  (memoirs). 

1.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  (of  the  consul  698/61 ;  S3e  §  171,  12.  BBokghesi,  op.  1, 
407,  Mommsen,  ephem.  epigr.  8,  4)  Messalla  Corvinus.  Hieronym.  ad  a.  Abr. 
1958=695/59  Messala  Corvinus  orator  nascitur  et  T,  Livius  PeUavinus  scriptor 
historieus ;  and  ad  a.  Abr.  2027=764/11  a.d.  Messala  Corvinus  ante  hiennium  quam 
moreretur  ita  memoriam  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  7,  90)  ac  sensum  amisit  ut  vix  pauca  verba 
coniungeret^  et  ad  extremum  .  .  .  inedia  se  con/ecitj  anno  aetatis  LXXII  (Fre- 
herianiis  LXXVII),  The  date  of  his  death  (a.d.  11)  is  certainly  wrong,  as  Ovid, 
ivho  was  exiled  in  Dec.  761/8  a.d.,  was  still  at  Borne  when  Messalla  died  (Ovid. 
Pont.  1,  7,  27-80) :  whence  it  is  evident  that  Messalla  must  have  died  not  later  than 
761/8,  Supposing  him  to  have  been  72  years  old,  he  must  have  been  born  a.  . 
689/65  or  690/64,  and  must  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Cicero^s  son  (Cic.  Att.  1,  2, 
1),  together  with  whom  (and  Horace,  bom  end  of  689/65)  Messalla  studied  at 
Athens  (a.  709/45  sq.).  Messalla  was  appointed  consul  1  Jan.  728/31,  Cicero  on  the 
iiis  of  September  724/80).  KNifpkrdey,  op.  289.  BBobouesi,  op.  1, 408.  HSchulz,  de 
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Val.  Mess,  aetate,  Stettin  1886,  is  of  opinion  that  in  giving  the  date  of  Messalla^s 
birth  (cf .  §  148,  1)  Hieronymus  erred  owing  to  a  confusion  of  two  pairs  of  consuls, 
viz.  Caesare  el  Figulo  (coss.  690/64)  and  Caesare  et  Bihulo  (cosa,  695/59).  The  state- 
ment in  Tac.  dial.  17  Corvinus  in  medium  usque  Augusti  principatum  .  .  . 
duravUj  is  no  doubt  erroneous :  see  Nipperdey  1.1.  297.  After  the  defeat  at 
Philippi  (a.  712/42)  he  went  over  to  Antony,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  his 
revels  (Plin.  NH.  33,  50.  Charts.  GL.  1,  129,  7  Messcd-a  contra  Antonii  litteraa ;  ib. 
104,  18  M.  Measala  de  Antonii  atatuis)  and  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus  (App. 
b.  c.  4,  88),  who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  (a.  718/86  sqq.)  employed  him  in 
several  aifairs;  a.  728/31  he  was  even  appointed  consul  in  the  place  of  Antony. 
Messalla  henceforth  remained  faithful  to  Octavianus,  without,  however,  betraying 
his  former  friends  and  principles  (cf.  Plut.  Brut.  53).  Tlepl  "Ajctiop  vavafxfyrai 
(App.  b.  c.  4,  38).  His  victory  on  the  Atax  (§  212,  1)  over  the  Aquitanians  on  his 
birthday  (Tib.  1,  7)  and  his  triumph  (ex  Oallia,  a.  d.  VII  Kal.  Oct.)  727/27. 
HiEROM.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1991=728/26:  Messala  Corvinus  primus  prctefectus  urbis 
/actus  sexto  die  magistratu  se  ahdic^tvit,  incivilem  potestatem  esse  contestant ;  cf .  Tac. 
ann.  6,  11.  Nipperdey  op.  283.  Curator  aquarum  a.  743/11,  Front,  aq.  99  cf.  102. 
A.  752/2  he  moved  that  Augustus  should  receive  the  title  of  pater  patriae  (Surr. 
Aug.  58). 

2.  As  early  as  711/43  Cicero  ad  Brut.  1,  15,  1  writes  of  Messalla:  cat>e  putts 
prcbitate^  constantia,  cura^  stiidio  reip,  quidquam  illi  esse  simile;  ut  doquetUia,  qua 
mirahiliter  exceUit^  vix  in  eo  locum  ad  laudandum  habere  videatur,  quamquam  in 
hoc  ipsa  sapientia  plus  apparel:  ita  gravi  iudicio  mtdtctque  arte  se  exercuit  in 
verissimo  genere  dicendi.  tanta  autem  ifidustria  est  tantumque  evigilat  in  studio  ut 
non  maxima  ingenio  .  .  .  gratia  hahenda  videatur.  The  expression  verissimum 
genus  dicendi  shows  that  Messalla  had  not  joined  the  New  Attic  School,  hut 
followed  the  manner  of  Cicero.  Cf .  Tac.  dial.  18  Cicerone  mitior  Corvinus  et  dulcior 
et  in  verbis  magis  elaboratus.  Quint.  10,  1,  118  Messala  nitidus  (cf.  1,  7,  85)  el 
candidus  et  quodammodo  praeferens  in  dicendo  nobUitatem  suam^  viribus  minor,  Skx. 
controv.  2,  12,  8  fuit  Messala  exactissimi  ingenii  quidem  in  omni  studiorum  parte^ 
fafini  utique  sermonis  observator  diligentissimus.  In  Sen.  apocoloc.  10,  2  he  is  called 
disertissimus  vir.  Suet.  Tib.  70  in  oratione  latina  secuius  est  Corvinum  Messalam, 
quern  senem  adoiescens  observarat.  Messala  orator  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Plin. 
NH. :  7,  90.  10,  52  and  elsewhere.  On  Messala^s  introductions  see  Quint.  4, 1,  8 
and  Tag.  dial.  20  ad  init.  His  speech  against  Auiidia  (defended  by  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
t  711,  see  §  174,  3)  was  known  to  Quintilian  (10, ^J<^).  See  further  Meyeb, 
orator,  fragm.  2  510.    OGruppe,  quaest.  Ann.  (1878)  f^.  ' 

8.  Quint.  10j^^2  vert^re  graeca  in  latinum  veteres  nostri  oratores  optimum 
iudicabant  ,  ,  .  id  Messal€te  placuit,  multaeque  sunt  ab  eo  scripiae  ad  hunt  modum 
orationes^  adeo  ut  etiam  cum  ilia  Hyperidis  pro  Phrgne  difficiUima  Homanis  subtili- 
tate  contenderet.  Hor.  c.  8,  21,  9  socralicis  madet  sermonibus.  He  wrote  bnoolic 
poems  in  Greek  and,  as  it  seems,  in  the  allegorical  manner  of  VergiPs  Bucolics : 
the  author  of  catal.  Verg.  9,  (11 ;  cf.  §  280,  5  n.  1)  lauds  them  to  the  skies.  On 
account  of  these  or  of  other  poems  Pliny  ep.  5,  8,  5  (above  §  31,  1)  places  him 
among  the  erotic  poets.  The  existence  of  Memoirs  by  Messalla  (perhaps  in  Greek) 
concerning  the  battle  of  Philippi  etc.  may  be  inferred  from  Plut.  Brut.  40.  42.  45, 
and  Appian  also  seems  to  have  used  them  (cf.  e.  g.  b.  c.  4,  88. 121).  Suet.  Aug.  74 
Valei'ius  Messala  tradit  etc.  Plin.  NH.  38,  50  Messala  orator  prodidit  etc.  Tac. 
ann.  4,  84.  Pliny  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  of  b.  9  (er  .  .  .  Messala  Corvino),  S3  {ex 
Corvino).  35  {ex  Messala  oratore). — Plin.  NH.  85, 8  extat  Messalae  oratoris  imiignalio, 
quae  prohibuit  inseri  genti  suae  Laevinorum  alienam  imaginem, — Disquisitions  in 
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epistolary  form :  Suet,  gramm.  4  eosdem  litieratores  vocUatos  Mesaala  Corvinus  in 
quadctm  epitttda  ostendii.  Quint.  1,  7,  35  ideo  minus  MesaaJa  nilidua  quia  quosdam 
totos  libeUos  non  verbis  modo  singulis  sed  etiam  litteris  dedit  f  cf .  ib.  28  Messala  in 
libro  de  S  littera.  9,  4,  88  qucte  fuii  causa  H  Servio  .  ,  .  suhtrahendae  S  litterae 
(at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant),  quod  repre- 
hendil  Luranius  ( Veranius  Berok,  cf .  §  199,  4),  Messala  defendit.  Cf .  ib.  1,  5,  15. 
RSchOll  (leg.  XII  tab.  p.  36)  supposes  this  treatise  rather  to  refer  to  Messala  the 
augur  (§  199,  2). 

4.  Poems  in  honour  of  Messalla :'  Tib.  1,  7  and  others ;  a  panegyric  in  Tib.  4,  1 
(see  §  245,  3).  Elegia  ad  Messalam  §  230,  5,  n.  1. — In  general  see  the  treatises  by 
CvHali^  Amsterd.  J820  II.  LWiesk,  Berl.  1829.  JMJVjlleton,  GrOningen  1874.  , 
LFoMTAiNE,  Versailles  1878.  Cf.  also  EBahrens,  tibull.  Blatter  (Jena  1876)  49.— 
The  treatise  de  progenie  Augusti  Caesaris,  which  bears  the  name  of  Messalla, 
is  a  production  of  the  15th  cent.,  last  edited  by  CHTzschuckb,  Lpe.  1793,  and 
BMecenate,  Rome  1820.  Cf.  HJordan,  Herm.  3,  426  and  esp.  CFWeber  (and 
JCaesar)  de  Mess,  libello  de  pr.  A.,  Marb.  1873.  74  II. 

n.  Poets. 

223.  The  earliest  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  period  is  L. 
Varius  Rufus  (c.  680/74-740/14),  an  admirer  of  Caesar,  then  of 
Octavianus,  on  both  of  whom  he  composed  epic  poems :  but  his 
celebrity  was  chiefly  obtained  by  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  (a. 
726/29),  and  by  his  friendship  with  Vergil  and  Horace,  especially 
by  editing  the  former's  Aeneid.  Of  about  the  same  age  with 
him,  and  also  a  friend  of  Vergil,  was  Aemilius  Macer  of  Verona 
(t  738/16),  the  author  of  didactic  poems  in  the  manner  of 
Nicander,  Ornithogonia,  Theriaca  and  probably  also  on  a  botanical 
subject  (de  herbis). 

1.  That  Varius  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Helvius  Cinna  (§  2J3,  2)  and    /}  ^y 
certainly  older  than  Vergil,  appears  from  Vero.  eel.  9,  35  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor 

nee  dicere  Cinna  digna.    An  epic  poem  on  Caesar,  de  morte,  specimens  of  which 
irf  (12  hexameters)  are  given  by  Macr.  6^^^.  6,3^1^.  FPB.  337.    Hence  Hor.  sat.    36) 
1,  10,  hi  forte  epos  acer  ul  nemo  Varius  ducit.    An  epic  poem  by  Varius  in  praise  ot 
the  deeds  of  Agrippa  (and  Octavianus)  is  meant  by  Hor.  c.  1,  6,  1-4,  and  this  hope 
was  fulfilled  according  to  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  ep.  1, 16,  25  versus  *  Tene  magis  etc.'      (  ^< 
.     .     .     sunt  notissimo  ex   panegyrico  Augusti ;  ACftON   ib. :  haec  enim    Varius  de  I 

Augusta  scripserat.  As  an  epic  poet  he  is  mentioned  together  with  Vergil  by  Hor. 
ep.  2,  3,  55.  Perhaps  he  also  wrote  elegies ;  Porph.  on  Hor.  c.  1,  6,  1  fuU  L,  Varius 
et  ipse  carminis  et  tragoediarum  (but  only  his  Thyestes  is  known)  et  eUgorum  (or 
elegiarum)  auctor,  Vergilii  contubemalis.  As  a  tragic  poet  he  is  mentioned  by 
Mart.  8,  18,  7.    When  Horace  wrote  ep.  2, 1,  247  (c  a.  742/12)  Varius  was  dead.         •  ^  ^ 

2.  A  scholion  in  the  Paris.  7530  s.  VIII  states  (after  the  heading  Incipit 
Thuestes  Varii)  Lucius  Varius  cognomento  Mufus  Thyesten  tragoediam  magna  cura 
absolutam  post  actiacam  vidoriam  Augusti  ludis  eius  (a.  725/29  cf.  Dio  51,  19.  21)  in 
scaena  edidit,  pro  qua  fabula  sestertium  deciens  (as  a  donation  from  the  Emperor) 
accepit.  •  FWSchneidkwin,  BhM.  1,  106.  2,  638.  A  quotation  from  it  in  Quint.  3, 
§f^.     Two  anapaestic  fragments  without  mention  of  the  play  in  Bibbkck,  trag.  *    ' , ! 
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229.  Quint.  10, 1,  98  Varii  Thyestes  cuiltbet  graecarum  comparari  potest,  Tac.  dial. 
-^2  nee  tiUtu  Asinii  aut  Meaaalae  liher  tarn  Ulustria  est  quam  Medea  Ovidii  aut  Varii 
Thyestes.  Philargyr.  on  Verg.  eel.  8,  10  Varium,  cuius  exstat  Thyestes  tragoedia^ 
omnihus  tragicis  praeferenda,    Welcker,  Trag.  8  (1841),  1426. 

?  7  8.  His  relations  to  Augustus  (Hor.  ep,  2^^^^4b ;  he  is  probably  also  meant  by 

•  Quint.  6,  3,  78  L.  Vareus  [so  in  the  MSS.]  Epicurius^  Caesaris.  i.e.  of  Augustus— 

amicus^  §  51,  1),  Maecenas  (paneg.  in  Pis.  288  Mctecenaa  tragico  quatienUm  pulpita 

gestu  evexit  Varium  ;  cf .  Mart.  8,  56,  21.   12,  4,  1),  Horace  (whom  Varius  introduced 

t .  •     '        to  Maecenas,  Hor.  sat.  1,  6,  55 ;  cf.  1^  5,  40.    98.    1,  9,  28.   1, 10,  81.    2, 8^21.    68) 

and  VergiL     A  follower  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemos:  AK6rts,  BhM.  45,  172. 

For  his  edition  of  the  Aeneid  see  §  228, 2.    A  work  on  Vergil,  Quimt.  10,  8,  8 

'  ^  ^     Vergilium  paucissijnos  die  composuisse  versus  auctar  eat  Varius.    Cf .  Gbll.^7;  10,  2 

aniici  familiaresque  P.  Vergilii  in  iia  quae  de  ingenio  moribusque  eius  memoriae 

tradiderunt. — On  the  tragedy  of  Tereus  (the  Progne  of  Grbg.  Corrarius,  Yen.  1558), 

falsely  ascribed  to  Varius,  see  Weichbrt,  de  L.  Vario  118. — AWeichbrt,  de  L.  Varii 

et  Cassi  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1886.    BUhgsr,  de  Valgii  Bufi 

poematis  (Hal.  1848)  p.  296 ;  L.  Varii  de  morte  eclogae  reliquiae,  Halle  1870.    78 II. 

4.  HiERONYM.  on  Eus.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  2001  (in  the  cod.  Bern.  2002)=788/16 
A  emit i us  Macer  Veronensis  poeta  in  Asia  moritur,  Sehv.  Verg.  eel.  5,  1  Mopsus 
(intellegitur)  Aemilius  Macer  Veronensis  poeta,  amicus  Vergilii,  Ovid,  trist.  4, 10, 
43  saepe  su€U  volucres  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo  quaeque  necet  serpens^  quae  itctW  herha 
Macer.    Gatok.  dist.  2,  praef . :  quodsi  mage  nosse  lahoras  herharum  vires,  M<acer  haec 

'  (^  tibi  earmina  dieit.    Quint.  10,  1,  87  Macer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem,  sed  nom  ut 

phrasin  .  .  .  faciant ;  elegantes  in  sua  quisque  materia,  sed  alter  (Macer)  humilis, 
alter  difficUis.    ib..56  Nicandrum  frustra  secuti  Macer  atque  Vergilius  (cf.  §  241, 1 

-y^^  ad  fin.)  ?  12,^1:', '27  nequepost  Lucretium  ac  Macrum  Vergilius.    6^^  96  Ovidi^s  ex 

^7"^  tetrastickon  Macri  carmine  librum  in  malos  poetas  composuit  (but  cf.  §  2^  S).  Tib. 
2,  6, 1.    Manil.  astr.  2,  43.  *  ^^^. 

5.  A  hexameter  from  Macer  Aemilius  omithogonias  secundo  quoted  in  Diomed. 
GL.  1,  874,  21 ;  cf.  Non.  220,  18  Licinius  Macer  in  ornithogonia.  518,  25  Aemilius 
Macer  in  omithogonicte  lihro  /.  Isioor.  orig.  12,  7,  19.  Schol.  Bern.  Lucan.  9,  701 
serpentum  nomina  aut  a  Macro  sumpsit  de  libris  theri<tcon  (nam  duos  edidit)  aut  etc 
Charis.  GL.  1,  81, 18  Macer  theriacon ;  cf .  Isidor.  orig.  12,  4,  24.  BUnobr,  PhiL  47, 
555.  Other  quotations  of  a  more  vague  character  ap.  Ssrv.  Aen.  1,  485.  Schol. 
Bern,  georg.  2,  160.  Charis.  GL.  1,  65,  7.  107,4.  118, 11. 14,  also  72, 17.  100,38; 
the  two  passages  last  cited  and  de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  576,  5?)  seem  to  be  from  his 
work  on  botany  (Unoer  p.  11).  The  fragments  in  FPB.  845.  Macer  de  herbis  was 
perhaps  still  known  early  in  the  Middle  Ages :  BIhrens,  PLM.  8,  104.  The  work 
set  down  by  Becker,  cataL  bibl.  antiq.  74,  no.  82  as  Nucer  de  herbis  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  convent  library  at  Blaubeuren  s.  XI/XII  must  be  the  so-called  Macer 
Floridus  de  viribus  herbarum  (see  below) ;  cf.  also  Becker  1.1. 117, 481  liber  Macri  de 
virtutibus  herbarum.  Pliny  NH.  mentions  Macer  as  one  of  his  authorities  on  b.  9. 
10.  11.  17,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  (Unqer  p.  16)  that  also  in  b.  19.  21.  22. 
28.  29.  82,  where  the  list  of  authorities  mentions  Licinius  Macer  in  reference  to 
a  similar  subject,  we  have  the  same  confusion  of  names  as  in  Non.  220,  18  and 
DiOMEo.  GL.  1,  869, 15  (above  §  156,  6).— For  Macer  in  general  see  Broukhusius 
on  Tib.  2,  6.  p.  274.  Maffbi,  Verona  illustr.  8,  2,  41.  BUnoer,  de  Macro  Nicandri 
imitatore,  Friedl.  1845. — The  name  of  Macer  Floridus  or  (Aemilius)  Maoer  is 
erroneously  given  to  the  composition  (in  hexameters)  of  a  certain  French  phy- 
sician Odo  Magdunensis  (of  Meun-sur-Loire)  de  viribus  herbarum.  X ;  see  AEbkit, 
Lit.  d.  MA.  8,  85L    VBosk,  Hermes  8,  68. 
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224.  P.  Vergilius  Maro  was  bom  at  Andes  near  Mantua  on 
Oct.  16,  684/70,  in  modest  circumstances,  but  received  a  careful 
education.  When,  a.  713/41  and  714/40,  his  paternal  estate  had 
repeatedly  been  granted  to  veteran  soldiers  of  Octavianus,  the 
intercession  of  influential  friends  eflfected  either  restitution  or 
indemnification.  After  that  time,  Vergil  lived  partly  at  Rome, 
partly  in  Campania  (at  Naples),  in  many  ways  impeded  by  his 
weak  health,  but  gradually  becoming  possessed  of  comfortable 
means.  After  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  Bucolica 
(713/41-716/39)  and  Georgica  (717/37-724/30),  and  when  the 
Aeneid  was  already  far  advanced  (he  began  it  726/29),  Vergil 
wished  to  go  to  Athens  and  Asia  for  the  further  elaboration  of 
his  work,  but  at  Athens  he  was  persuaded  by  Augustus  to  return, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  ill  and  died  at  Brundisium,  Sept.  21, 
736/19,  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  fifty-first  year. 

1.  Sources,  a)  Vita  Yergilii  de oommentario  Valeri  Probi  sublata,  in  HKeil, 
M.  Yalerii  Probi  comm.  (Halle  1848)  p.  1  and  in  Beifferscheid's  SuiBtonius  p.  42 
d.  p.  898.  OJahn^s  Persius  p.  cxli.  This  is  a  carelessly  made  abstract,  but 
keeps  free  from  fabulous  fictions ;  A-Biese,  de  commentario  Vergil.  Probi  p.  24. 
EiBBECK,  JJ.  87,  851. — b)  Donatus^  vita  Yergilii  ap.  Beifferscubid  1.1.  p.  54 
and  HHagev  suppL  vol.  4,  784 ;  various  readings  from  a  Paris  MS.  in  EWOlfflin, 
Phil.  24, 158.  It  is  prefixed  to  Aelius  Donatus'  commentary  on  Vergil  (§  409,  4), 
and  is  mostly  derived,  as  is  shown  by  diction  and  style,  from  Suetonius  de  viris 
illustribus,  who  himself  owed  most  to  the  conscientious  Asconius  (§  295,  2),  who 
was  in  his  turn  indebted  to  the  works  of  L.  Varius  (§  228,  8)  and  C.  Melissus 
(n.  4) ;  it  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  is  interpolated  with  additions 
from  the  commentary  of  Servius,  especially  several  nonsensical  fictions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  in  the  later  MSS.  are  added  to  the  original  text.  Cf. 
Bxiffbbschxid  1.1. 899.  Hagbn  1.1. 676.  JWBeck,  JJ.  188,  602.  The  metrical  work 
of  Phocas  is  entirely  dependent  on  Donatus^  vita:  see  §  472,  4.— c)  Hieronymtjs  on 
Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  194a  1959. 1964. 1999  (or  to  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing). Also  trom  Suetonius. — d)  The  vita  bearing  the  name  of  Servius  (prefixed 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Aeneid),  but  which  is  not  the  genuine  life  mentioned  by 
Servius  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bucolics  p.  8,  25.  29  Thilo;  see  Beifferscheio 
1.L  899.  OBiBBECK  in  his  edition  of  the  text  of  Vergil  p.  vii. — Finally  we  possess 
a  vita  of  slight  value  in  some  MSS.  of  Vergil,  e.g.  two  Bernese,  a  Monacencis  and 
a  Beginensis ;  see  Beiffebschbid  1.1.  52.  Haoen  1.1.  745.  A  vita  (without  value) 
from  a  MS.  at  St.  Paul  in  Carinthia  s.  VIII  MPetschenio,  Wien.  Stud.  4,  168.— 
HNbttlesh IP,  ancient  lives  of  Vergil :  with  an  essay  on  the  poems  of  V.,  Loud.  1879. 

2.  Name.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  are  in  favour  of  Vergilius  (not  Virgilitu),  so  also  the  older  MSS.,  e.g. 
the  Medicean,  and  the  Greeks  also  write  almost  invariably  BepylXios  or  Oi€pyl\tot, 
The  earliest  dated  instance  of  the  spelling  Virgilius  is  saec.  V  a.d.  (see  §  489, 1). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  about  saec.  IX,  the  spelling  Virg,  began  to  be  favoured, 
chiefly  because  of  fictitious  derivations  of  the  name  (from  virgo  or  virga)^  and  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries  this  became  quite  victorious.    But  even  then  Angelus 
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Politianus  proved  it  to  be  an  error.  It  has  been  defended  by  FSchdltz,  orthogr. 
quaestt.  (Paderb.  1855)  p.  42.  JOberdick,  Studd'.  z.  lat.  Orthogr.,  MOnst.  1879, 18; 
WschrfKlPh.  1889,  348.  On  the  other  side  see  EHObner,  JJ.  77,  860.  HHaqek, 
ib.  95,  608.  ThCreizenach,  ib.  97,  p.  294.  FRitschl,  op.  2,  779.  Cf.  ThBekok, 
Phil.  28,  441.  JPoHL,  in  the  Progr.  of  Linz  am  Bhein  1871, 14.  But  in  Q^rman 
(and  correspondingly  in  Eng.  Fr.  Ital.  etc.)  the  poet  is  called  *  Virgil.' 

3.  For  the  data  as  to  the  life  of  Vergil  see  esp.  Bibbeck  in  his  edition  of  the 
text  TBibl.  Teubn.  Lps.  1867)  p.  viii,  cf.  also  GThilo  introd.  to  his  ed.  Vergil's 
mother  was  called  Magia  PoUa.  His  father  was  mercennarius  or  figulus  and  by 
his  exertions  gradually  made  a  small  fortune.  The  poet  received  his  instruction 
at  Cremona,  after  696/58.  After  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (15  Oct. 
699/55,  §  203, 1)  he  went  to  Milan,  and  in  701/53  to  Eome,  where  he  ttuduU  ajntd 
Epidium  orcUorem  (§  211,  4)  cum  Caesare  Augusto  (vita  Bern.),  though  he  pleaded 
only  once.  He  engaged  all  the  more  zealously  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  and  (Alfenus)  Varus  (§  208, 3)  attended  the  Epicurean  Siro  (Sefpaw,  MHaupt,  op. 
3, 334  and  Madvio  on  Cic.  iin.  *  p.  336) ;  he  likewise  studied  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  also  medicine.  May  he  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum  ?  ?  Prop.  3,  34,  67.  EHeyoenreich  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  semin.  Lips. 
(1874),  20.  It  is  not  known  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place.  A.  718/41  the 
allotments  of  agri  were  extended  from  Cremona  to  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
Mantua  by  the  limitator  Octavius  Musa,  and  VergiPs  paternal  estate  was  assigned 
to  a  centurio  called  Arrius.  Asinius  PoUio  and  Cornelius  Gallus  interceded  with 
Octavianus.  At  the  end  of  the  Perusine  war,  Octavianus  replaced  PoUio  in  Gallia 
transpadana  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  man  devoted  to  him,  who  indeed  promised  to 
protect  Vergil,  but  did  not  prevent  the  primipilaris  Milienus  Toro  from  possessing 
himself  of  his  paternal  estate,  on  which  occasion  Vergil  was  nearly  killed  by  a 
certain  Clodius.  Vergil  and  his  father  then  fled  to  an  estate  formerly  belonging 
to  Siro  (Catal.  10).    Cornelius  (Gallus)  and  (Aemilius?)  Macer  advised  him  to  go 

'  to  Rome,  where  the  poet,  who  had  meanwhile  become  known  through  his  Baoolics, 
was  indemnified  through  Maecenas'  intercession,  perhaps  in  Campania  (estate 
near  Nola,  Gell.  6,  20,  1).    At  the  end  of  715/39  Vergil  was  already  so  familiar 

'  with  Maecenas  that  he  could  introduce  Horace  into  his  circle.  A.  717/87  both 
met  on  the  Iter  Brundisinum,  Hor.  sat.  1,  5,  40.  Horace  addressed  to  Vergil  c.  1, 
3  (a  xpoT€fnrTtK6v  for  an  Athenian  journey  of  Vergil's,  not  for  the  last),  1,  24. 
4,  12?  Cf.  BOcHELER,  coniectanea,  Bonn  1878,  14.  EWOlpplin,  Phil.  89,  867. 
— Tlie  rest  of  Vergil's  life  is  not  remarkable  for  any  events  of  public  interest. 
DoNAT.  vita  35  (51)  dum  Megara  .  .  .  ferventisHmo  scle  cognoacit  languarem 
nactus  est  eumque  mm  intermissa  navigatione  (from  Greece  to  Italy)  auxii  ita  ui 
aegrior  aliquanto  Brundisium  appelleret,  ubi  diebua  paucis  obiU^  XI  Kcd,  Oct.  C  Sentio 
Q.  Lucretio  cosa.  Cf .  Hieron.  ad  a.  2000.  Ossa  eius  Neapolim  tranalata  sunt.  A  life  of 
52  years  is  assigned  to  him  by  Donatus  and  the  vita  in  HHagen,  JJ.  Suppl.  4,  745 ; 
also  AL.  560.  566.  (PLM.  4, 129. 180).— The  plot  of  land  on  which  Vergil's  grave  was 
situateil  became  subsequently  the  property  of  Silius  Italicus  (§  281,  12  1.  9.  ^20, 1 ; 
cf.  Mart.  11,  48.  49).    ECocchia,  la  tomba  di  Virg.,  Turin  188a 

4.  Personal  appearance.  Donatus'  vita  8  (19)  carport  et  atalura  fuii 
grandij  aquiio  colore^  facie  rusticana^  varia  vcdetudine.  nam  plemmque  a  Hamacho 
(HoR.  sat.  1,  5,  49)  el  a  faucihus  ac  dolore  capitis  laborahatj  sanguinem  eliam  $aepe 
rcieciL  His  portrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  works :  Mart.  14, 186  Ipaius  et  vuUmt 
prima  taheUa  gerit.  We  do  not  i)ossess  any  trustworthy  portraits  of  the  poet.  Cf. 
Bernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  246.  DComparetti,  Virgilio  1, 184.  Portrait  on  the 
mosaic  at  Treves,  representing  the  Muses  (Arch.  Ges.  Berlin,  Sits.  9.  Dec  1888). 
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DoxATUS^  vita  16  (27)  in  aermone  tardissimum  ttc  paene  indocto  timilem  eum  fuM»e 
Mdissua  tretdidit,  ib.  28  (48)  pronutdiahat  autem  (his  compoeitions)  cum  tuavitaU  turn 
lenociniU  miris, 

5.  Personal  circumstances.  Donatus' vita  IS  (2i)  possedit  prope  centieng 
9e»tertium  ex  liberalUatibus  amicorum  (Hor.  ep.  2,  1,  246  with  Schol.  Mart.  8,  56,  5. 
Serv.  Aen.  6,  862)  habuUque  domum  Homae  EsquUiis  iuxta  hortoa  Maecenatianoa^ 
quamquam  seceasu  (Tag.  dial.  18)  Campanitie  SicUiaeque  plurimum  uteretur.  As 
Vergil  lived  very  moderately,  he  might  easily  leave  a  considerable  fortune. 
DosATUS  37  (56)  heredes  fecit  ex  dimidia  parte  Valerium  Proculum  fratrem  alio 
patre^  ex  quarto  Augustum^  ex  duodecima  Maecenatem,  ex  reliqua  (each  ^/d)  L, 
Varium  et  Plotium  Tuccam.    Vergil  had  never  been  married. 

226.  Vergil  was  a  childlike,  innocent  and  amiable  character, 
tender,  sincere,  and  peaceful,  a  good  son  and  faithful  friend, 
honourable  and  high-minded,  full  of  devotion  both  to  persons 
and  ideal  interests,  but  not  competent  to  grapple  with  the  tasks 
and  difficulties  of  practical  life.  If  he  had  enemies  notwith- 
standing, they  were  not  personal  adversaries,  but  opponents  in 
regard  to  his  political  and  literary  position.  Something  similar 
to  his  personal  character  may  be  traced  in  his  works.  He  is 
most  successful  in  such  subjects  as  call  for  or  admit  of  a  genial 
treatment,  for  instance,  inanimate  nature,  his  native  country, 
family-ties,  or  love.  But,  weak  and  pliable  as  he  was,  and 
groping  for  his  themes  without  the  sure  instinct  of  genius,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  to  subjects  for  which  his  talent  was 
imperfectly  adapted.  He  collected  his  materials  for  these,  and 
studied  the  Greek  authors  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  scholar ;  he 
worked  up  his  design  and  polished  his  diction  dehberately  and 
exactingly  with  the  industry  of  a  miniature-painter,  and  he  did 
actually  obtain — in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
the  following  centuries — the  highest  honours  both  for  epic  and 
didactic  poetry,  and  his  manner  and  style  became  for  a  long 
period  the  models  for  Roman  poets. 

1.  See  for  the  details  of  the  above  characterisation  Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2648. 

2.  His  character  as  a  man.  Horace  (sat.  1,  5,  54)  calls  Vergil  optimum  and  (ib. 
1,  5,  40)  anima  Candida,  See  Donatds'  vita,  e.g.  11  (22) :  et  ore  et  animo  tarn  prchum 
roftstat  ut  Keapcli  UapOevlas  vulgo  appeUatus  sit  ac  si  quando  Homae,  quo  rarissime 
ccmmeahat,  viseretur  in  publico  sectantes  demonstrantesque  se  subterfugeret  in  proximum 
tectum.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scandal  recorded  by  Donatos  9  (20)  on  his  love- 
afiair  with  his  favourite  slave  Alexander  (= Alexis  in  eel.  2.  Mart.  5,  16,  2,  on 
which  see  Friedlftnder)  and  with  Kebes,  as  weU  as  with  Plotia  Hieria,  an  amica  of 
L.  Varius  (HHagen  in  Bibbeck's  prolegg.  p.  vi,  who  might  also  have  quoted  the 
Greek  name  as  evidence;  see  also  EWOlfflik,  Phil.  24,  154).  Ib.  12  (23)  bona 
cmiusdam  exulantis  offerente  Augusto  non  sustinuit  accipere. 
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8.  BoKAT.  48  (61)  oUrtctaiores  Vergilio  numquam  defuerunt.  As  such  he  men- 
tions Numitorius  with  his  Antibucolica  (§  226,  n.  1),  the  Aeneidomastix  of  Carvilius 
Pictor  (Serv.  eel.  2,  28  hunc  veraum  male  distinguefu  VergiliomaHix  vitMperai)^ 
Herennius,  who  ianium  vitia  eiu8^  Perellius  Faustus,  who  furta  (eius)  contraxU. 
9uni  et  Q.  Octavi  AvUi  dfioiaHjruv  {homoeothdeuUm  in  the  MSS.)  octo  volumina^  quae 
quos  et  unde  veraus  transtulerit  continent,  ib.  48-45  (61-68).  To  these  we  should  add 
Bavins  and  Mevius  (§  283,  2),  Anser  a  partisan  of  Antony  (very  doubtful,  see 
below  §  283,  8),  Cornificius  (§  209,  2  ad  fin.),  subsequently  Caligula  (Sdkt.  Cal.  84) 
and  others.  Echoes  of  these  hostile  criticisms  in  Mack.  sat.  1,  24,  6.  8, 10-12  and 
especially  5,  8-16  on  supposed  furta  by  Vergil.  On  the  other  hand,  Asoonins 
Pedianus  wrote  a  liber  contra  obtrectatores  Vergilii,  Donatus  46  (64).  Cf .  Kib- 
BECK^s  prolegomena  96  and  below  §  295,  2. 

4.  HoR.  sat.  1,  10,  45  molle  cttque  fcicetum  Vergilio  annuerunt  .  .  .  Camenae, 
Descriptions  of  inanimate  nature  occur  in  the  eel.  and  georg.,  also  Aen.  5,  218.  9, 
485. 11,  68 ;  of  a  semi-idyllic  character  are  also  Aen.  4,  803  sqq.  11,  456 ;  cf .  12,  478. 
He  describes  some  plants  in  a  strikingly  picturesque  manner,  EMeybr,  Cksch.  d. 
Botanik  1,  874.  His  patriotic  warmth  ge.  2,  186.  Aen.  6,  809.  842.  He  sym- 
pathises with  family  happiness  and  the  grief  of  a  mother  ge.  2,  528.  Aen.  6, 
680.  8,  406.  9,  288.  475 ;  cf .  also  the  pathetic  passage  on  Marcellus  at  the  end  of 
Aen.  6  (860).  The  whole  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid  attests  VergiPs  sense  of  love, 
and  this  may  be  pronounced  the  most  successful  part  of  the  whole.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  Vergil,  see  \VHertzbero  on  Aen.  12,  821.  But  cf. 
also  p.  445, 1.  27.  All"  his  characters  bear  the  stamp  of  mild  humanity,  free  from 
harshness  and  ruggedness,  but  also  devoid  of  energy.  ECollilieux,  la  oouleur 
locale  dans  I'Entide,  Par.  1881,  has  counted  in  Vergil  20  expressions  for  joy  and 
liappiness  occurring  in  814  passages,  against  58  which  express  pain  and  sorrow, 
in  1071  passages ! 

5.  QuiHT.  10,  8,  8  VergUium  paudeaimoe  die  compoeuieee  ventis  auctor  ed,  Fartau 
(§  228,  8) ;  cf.  ib.  10,  1,  86  curae  et  diligentiae  vel  ideo  in  Vergilio  pluM  (than  in 
Homer)  e»t  quod  ei  fuit  magis  laborandum  et  quantum  eminetdihue  iAndmur  forUute 
aequalitate  pensamus  (but  this  very  aiqualitae^  if  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  it, 
ends  by  becoming  monotonous).  Gkll,  17, 10,  2.  Dohat.  vita  22  (88)  cf.  84  (49). 
To  the  G^rgics  Vergil  devoted  at  least  7  years,  and  on  the  Aeneid  he  had  already 
bestowed  at  least  10  and  thought  of  devoting  to  it  another  triennium  continuum 
(DoHATus  85  =  51),  after  which  time  he  wished  to  leave  off  writing  and  to  devote 
himself  to  a  contemplative  life  (ut  reliqua  vita  tantum  pkUceophiae  vaearet^  Donat. 
LI.).  Writing  poetry  was  to  him  a  labour,  the  end  of  which  he  longed  to  see. 
The  unpractical  scholar  often  betrays  himself  in  Vergil^s  poems,  e.g.  ge.  1,  281.  8, 
26.  4,  408.  Ph Wagner  in  Heyne's  ed.  4  p.  590.  WHertzbero  on  Aen.  8,  660.  70a 
726.  As  to  his  want  of  originality,  see  our  observations  on  each  of  his  poems  and 
the  collections  by  FUrsimus,  Virgilius  collatione  graecorum  scriptorum  illustratus, 
Antv.  1568,  Leov.  1747.  FGEichhoff,  etudes  grecques  sur  Virgile,  Paris  1825  IH. 
Also  WBiBBECK  in  his  brother^s  edition.  BWOhler,  Einfl.  des  Lucrez.  auf  die 
Dichter  der  august.  Zeit  I  (Virgil),  Greifsw.  1876. 

6.  In  his  political  views,  Vergil  was  a  thorough  Augustan.  It  is  true,  he 
fondly  glances  back  at  Bome^s  great  past  ( VergUius,  amantiiteimus  veiudatis,  Quirt. 
1, 7, 18),  but  in  his  own  time  he  rejoices  above  all  at  the  restoration  of  peace  and  takes 
every  opportunity  of  praising  the  author  of  the  new  order.  Yet  he  has  been  spared 
the  charge  of  servility  which  has  been  brought  against  Horace  with  so  much  noise, 
)>erhap6  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  less  politically  accoontable.    Compared 
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with  Antony,  the  cause  of  Octavianus  appears  also  to  Vergil  (see  above  p.  408,  n.  1) 
to  be  the  national  cause,  Aen.  8,  685  sqq.  A  philosophical  theory  of  life  is 
nowhere  prominent;  here  also  all  is  resolved  into  tender-heartedness.  See  how- 
ever Aldenhoyen,  tiber  den  virgilischen  Fatalismus,  Batezeb.  1850.  BDietsch, 
theologumenon  Vergilianorum  particula,  Grimma  1858.  GBoissier,  la  religion 
romaine  1  (Par.  1874),  250. 178. 

7.  Language,  metre  etc.  (see  also  below  under  the  separate  works):  Indices 
verborum  by  NEbythraeus,  CKuaeus  and  others  see  §  281,  10.  GAKoch  (and 
KEGeorges),  WOrterb.  zu  Verg.,  Hanov.  *  1885.  JBGreenough,  a  special  vocabu- 
lary to  Virg.,  Lond.  1883.  PhWagner,  quaestt.  Verg.  in  Heyne's  ed.  4,  p.  883. — 
BWoTKE,  alte  Formen  bei  V.,  Wien.  Stud.  8, 181.  EvFeistmantel,  die  Deklin.  der 
griech.  Eigennamen  bei  Verg.,  Baden  1867.  ESiegel,  die  nom.  propria  (Greek 
forms)  in  der  Aen.,  Budweis  1887.  Petersson  and  Uddoren,  de  syntaxi  Verg, 
quaestt.,  Upsala  1853.  PhSpitta,  quaestt.  Verg.  (on  the  Tise  of  the  plural  to 
designate  a  single  object  or  conception),  Gott.  1867.  FSass,  de  numero  plurali  (in 
Verg.),  Kiel  1873.  ESeyss,  d.  Plur.  der  substant.  Abstr.  in  V.s  Aen.,  Iglau  1882. 
FAhtoine,  de  casuum  syntaxi  vergil..  Par.  1883.  CBawtz,  der  Accus.  bei  V.,  Dttren 
1871.  HDiTTEL,  der  Dativ  bei  V.,  Innsbruck  1878.  HKern,  z.  Gebr.  d.  Abl.  b.  V., 
Schweinfurt  1881.  CSchOler,  quaestt.  Verg.  (c  2:  de  abl.  usu  V.),  Greifsw.  1888. 
WvSteltzer,  d.  G^br.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Nordhausen  1875.  ChJInicke,  die  sog. 
Grtt.cismen  im  Gebr.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Oberhollabrunn  1874.  FMaixneb,  de 
infinitivi  usu  Verg.,  Leipz.  (Agram)  1877.  HKrause,  de  Verg.  usurpatione 
infinitivi,  EEalle  1878.  EWeissenborn,  d.  Satz  u.  Periodenbau  in  V.s  Aen.,  Milhl- 
hausen  i/Th.  1879.  JLey,  Verg.  quaestt.  spec.  I :  de  temporum  usu  (that  is  on  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  praes.  hist,  and  perf.),  Saarbrttcken  1877;  ZfGW.  86,  111. 
Placek,  de  RE  in  compositis  in  Verg.  Aen.,  Budweis  1882.  MKrafft,  z.  Wort- 
stellung  V.8,  Goslar  1887.  PvBoltenstern,  d.  Wortstellung,  bes.  die  Stell.  d. 
Prftpp.  in  V.S  Aen.,  Drarab.  1880.  Cber  die  Wortsymmetrie  i.  d.  Aen.  JKvicala, 
neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.  (1881)  274 ;  lib.  d.  Alliteration  in  d.  Aen.  (with  great 
exaggerations),  ib.  298. — StSobieski,  Vergil  u.  Ovid  nach  ihren  Gleichnissen, 
Lemberg  1861.  ThEppelin,  die  Vergleichungen  V.s,  Lahr  1862.  WHornbostel, 
die  Gleichnisse  bei  V.,  Batzeb.  1870.  Houben,  de  comparationibus  Verg.,  DUsseld. 
1876.  AKbondl,  quae  potLss.  V.  similitudinibus  illustraverit,  Prerau  1878. 
GKopetsch,  de  comparatt.  Verg.,  Lyck  1879.  Gaspers,  de  comparatt.  Verg., 
Hagenau  1888.  Zimmerman^,  BlfdbayrGW.  1870,  221.  CGJacob,  de  epithetorum 
nonnullorum  ap.  Verg.  vi  et  natura,  Cologne  1829 ;  quaestt.  epicae,  Quedlinb.  1889. 
LCholevius,  epitheta  omantia  ap.  Verg.  et  pcsteriores  I,  KCnigsb.  1865.  LCnzner, 
lib.  Personificationen  in  V.s  Ged.,  Gtttersloh  1876.  WHertzberg^s  Aeneis  (Stuttg. 
1859)  p.  XIV  (on  V.*s  employment  of  hypallage,  metonymy  and  hendiadys). 
BBraumCller,  tib.  Tropen  u.  Figuren  in  V.s  Aen.,  Berl.  1877.  82  II.  ThLadewio, 
de  V.  verborum  novatore  I,  Neustrelitz  1869.  HLOwe,  de  elocutione  Verg.,  Grimma 
1878.  Cf.  also  §  282,  6. — On  Vergil's  great  care  in  polishing  his  lines,  see 
LMCller;  de  re  metr.  140. 188. 190.  Also  WGossrau,  de  hexam.  Verg.  in  his  ed. 
MWDrobisch,  Lpz.  SBer.  1866,  75.  1868,  18.  188.  1871,  1.  1872,  1.  1878,  7. 
CSchaper,  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emend.  89.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  89.  JWClouoh, 
the  hexameter  of  V.,  Boston  1880.  PKleinecke,  de  penthem.  et  hephthemimere 
caesuris  a  Verg.  (esp.  in  eel.  et  georg.)  usurpatis,  Halle  1882.  J  Walser,  ZfoG.  88, 
1  (caes.  K.  rplr.  rpoX')'  IDbaheim,  de  Verg.  arte  rhythmica,  J  J.  129,  70.  ThFran- 
ZEV,  d.  Untersch.  des  Hex.  b.  V.,  u.  Hor.,  Crefeld  1881.  EAlbrecht,  wiederholte 
Verse  u.  Versteile  b.  V.,  Herm.  16,  898  (with  addenda,  ZfGW.  86,  Jahresber. 
248). 
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226.  The  extant  poems  of  Vergil  are  in  the  following  list 
arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  composition. 

The  number  of  lines  in  the.  whole  of  the  Vergilian  poems  is  given  in  an 
epigram  (AL.  717  PLM.  4,  178)  as  12,847.  Our  Vergil  MSS.  give  12,912  lines.  On 
the  variation  see  ThBirt,  Buchwesen,  174. 

1)  Bucolica,  ten  poems,  written  713/41-715/39,  imitations, 
partly  almost  translations,  of  Theokritos,  but  with  an  artificial 
admixture  of  persons  and  events  of  contemporaneous  history. 
The  symmetrical  composition  of  these  poems  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  neither  can  a  uniform  strophic  arrangement  be  demonstrated. 

1.  DoNATUS^  vita  19  (30)  cum  res  romancts  incohasset  offensus  mcUeria  (cf.  Sehv. 

eel.  6,  3  Aeneidem  aut  geata  regum  Atbaiwruniy  queie  coepla  omisit  nominum  euperiUiU 

deterritus)  <id  bucolica  tratuiitj  maxime  ut  Aainium  Pollionem  Alfenumque  Varum  ei 

Comdium  Galium  cd^arel,  quia  in  diatributione  agrorum    .     .     .     indemnem  «e 

praestitiasent,   25  (40)  bucolica  triennio   .   .    .  perfecit.    Cf.  Pbob.  p.  7, 7  BL  cum  certum 

sil  eum,  ut  Aaconiua  Pedianus  dicU,  XXVIII  annos  natum^ — i.e.  end  of  712/42 — bucdim 

edidiaae ;  cf.  Serv.  eel.  p.  8,  26  Th.    Skrvius'  vita  Verg.  p.  2,  8  Th.  tunc  ei  propotuit 

PoUio  ut  carmen  buoolicum  acrtberet^  quod  eum  conatat  triennio  acripaiaae  et  emendoite, 

Don.  26  (41)  bucolica  eo  aucceaau  edidit  ut  in  acena  quoque  per  cantorea  cr^o  pronun- 

tiarentur  (cf.  Tag.  dial.  13.    Serv.  eel.  6,  11).    43  (61)  proLatia  bucclicia  Numiioriua 

quidam  reacripait  antibucolica^  duaa  mxxio  edogcu^  aed  inaulaiaaime^  rap^^i^ar,  qttarum 

prioria  initium  eat  '  Tityre^  ai  toga  calda  tibi^  quo  tegmine  fagi  f  \  aequentia  '  Die 

mihij  Damoeta^  cuium  pecuaf   anne  latinumf    non^  verum  Aegonia  noatri  aic  rure 

locunturJ*    The  individual  poems  are  called  in  the  MSS.  edogae  (eglogae) :  cf.  §  29, 1. 

273,  1.    Amongst  them,  eel.  10  is  confessedly  the  last  composed;  eel.  1  and  9, 

4  and  8,  and  6  contain  hints  for  fixing  their  date  of  composition ;  of  5  it  may  at 

least  be  stated  that  it  was  written  after  2  and  3,  in  both  of  which,  and  in  eel.  7, 

which  is  similar,  the  bucolic  subject-matter  is    least    alloyed  with   historical 

allusions,  for  which  reason  they  are  perhaps  the  earliest  pieces  of  the  whole 

collection.    See  Bibbeck,  prolegg.  p.  1.    CSchapeb  (JJ.  89,  6^.  769 ;  de  eel.  Verg. 

interpr.  et  emend.,  Posen  1872 ;  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emendatis,  Berl.  1878 ;  in  his 

introd.  to  Ladewig's  ed. ;  symb.  loachim.  [Berl.  1880j  1,  8 ;   JB.  1882  2,  183)  has 

advanced  the  erroneous  opinion  that  ecL  4.  6.  10  are  considerably  later  than 

the  others  which  were  composed  between  712/42-716/88,  and  that  they   were 

not  written  until  between  727/27-729/25.     Against  this  see  Bibbbck  1.L  p.  18. 

BBiTSCHOFSKY,  quibus    temporibus  quoque    ordine   Verg.  eclogas    oomposuerit, 

Stokerau  1876.    EXrause,  quib.  tempp.  quoque  ordine  V.  eel.  scripserit,  BerL 

1884.    APrzygode,  de  eel.  V.  tempp.,  Berl.  1885.    AEeilcuenfeld,   de  V.  buc. 

tempp.,  Lpz.  1886.    The  Bucolica  appear  to  have  been  published  separately  at  first 

and  they  had  separate  headings  (eel.  6,  12).    From  georg.  4,  566  it  is  evident 

that  in  publishing  the  whole  collection  Vergil  himself  assigned  the  first  plaof^ 

to  eel.  1,  and  thus  perhaps  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  due  to  him ;  cf.  Ov. 

am.  1,  15,  25. 

2.  With  regard  to  Theokritos  the  eclogues  show  a  procedure  very  much  like 
the  contamination  in  the  poets  of  palliatae  (§  16,  9) :  e.g.  eel.  8  is  constructed  after 
Theokritos  id.  4  and  5 ;  eel.  8  after  Theokr.  id.  1  and  2.  A  comparison  with  the 
Greek  poet  is  rarely  in  favour  of  the  Boman  imitator,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
very  evident  how  Theokrik)6  is  spoilt,  cf .  e.g.  8,  48  by  the  side  of  Theokr.  8, 18. 
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Altogether  these  rustic  poems  are  the  least  sticcessf ul  works  of  the  poet ;  they  are 
devoid  of  all  rustic  freshness,  the  heavy  air  of  the  study  is  rather  suggested  in  the 
affected  formality  of  the  style,  the  superficiality  of  the  characterisation,  the  want 
of  dramatic  life,  the  confusion  between  the  ostensible  and  the  deeper  meaning,  and 
the  constant  admixture  of  things  unsuited  to  the  Graeco-Sicilian  form  which  the 
]joet  has  adopted.  Tityrus  (eel.  1)  and  Menalcas  (eel.  5.  9)  properly  denote  Vergil 
liimself,  Daphnis  (eel.  5)  is  Caesar ;  in  eel.  3,  84  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from 
bucolic  surroundings  to  PoUio  and  Bavius  and  Mevius  (§  225,  8)  etc.  Eel.  4,  the 
bombastic  and  exsiggerated  prophecy  of  a  new  golden  age,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  bucolic  style.  Cf.  CPeteb,  Gesch.  Boms  3, 105. — Gell.  9,  9,  4  sqq.  GAGebauer, 
de  poett.  graec.  bucol.,  imprimis  Theocriti,  carmm.  in  eclogis  a  V.  expressis,  vol.  I. 
Lps.  1861;  quatenus  V.  in  epithetis  imitatus  sit  Theocritum,  Zwickau  1863. 
EBOttner,  d.  Verb.  v.  V.s  eel.  zu  Theokr.,  Insterb.  1873. 

3.  The  fashionable  theory  of  strophic  composition  was  applied  to  the  eclogues 
by  OBiBBECK,  JJ.  75,  65,  and  subsequently  in  his  editions ;  likewise  WHKolster, 
V.S  Eklogen  in  ihrer  stroph.  Gliederung  nachgewiesen  mit  Commentar,  Lpz.  1882. 
BMaxa,  ad  stroph.  Verg.  oompositionem  (zu  eel.  10),  Trebitsch  1878 ;  d.  stroph. 
Glieder.  in  V.s  eel.  2  u.  10  nachgewiesen,  Treb.  1882.  Cf.  RPeiper,  JJ.  91,  344. 
95,  456.  97, 167.  Westphal,  griech.  Metrik  2  (1868),  xviii  and  the  sober  opinion 
of  Ph Wagner,  Phil.  Suppl.  1,  396.  This  hypothesis  cannot  hold  its  ground  against 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  eclogues  themselves.  That  which  is  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  amoebaean  songs  (e.g.  3,  60.  7,  21)  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
poems  as  a  whole.  See  also  Maovio,  adv.  2,  29.  110.  Haag,  de  ratione  strophica 
carm.  buc.  Verg.,  Berl.  1875. 

4.  Vergil's  rustic  poems  (text,  transl.  and  explanation)  by  JHVoss  (I  and  II 
Buc,  ni  and  IV  Georg.)  Altona  1789-97  (n800-30)  IV.  Eel.  and  georg.  by 
ChAnthon,  Lond.*  1882.  By  ASidgwick,  Cambr.  1887.  Virg.  Buc.  erkl.  v.  EGlasek, 
Halle  1876.  Kolster's  commentary  on  the  buc.  see  n.  3. — A  translation  by 
CNOsiander,  Stuttg.  1834  and  1^3.  FWGenthe,  V.s  Ekl.  metr.  abers.  m.  Einl. 
tib.  V.S  Leben  u.  Fortleben  als  Dichter  u.  Zauberer  etc.,  Lpz.*  1855.  A  translation 
(with  georg.  and  youthful  poems)  by  WBinder,  Stuttg.  1856  and  HDOtschke  (eel. 
and  georg.),  Stuttg.  1884.  In  English  verse  by  CSCalverley,  Camb.  1866. 
SPalmer,  Lond.  1883. 

5.  PHofuann-Peerlkamp.  ad  Virgilium  (eel.  and  georg.),  Mnemos.  10,  1. 
113.  229.  367.  ThLaoewig,  Beurteilung  der  Peerlkampschen  Bern.  z.  d.  landl. 
Gedd.  V.S,  Neustrelitz  1864. 

6.  CSchaper,  de  eclogis  Verg.  interpretandis  et  emendandis,  Posen  1872. 
EGlaser,  V.  als  Naturdichter  u.  Theist ;  Einl.  zu  Buk.  u.  (Jeorg.,  Giitersloh  1880. 
— GBippART,  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  u.  Krit.  d.  V.  (eel.  1  und  2),  Prague  1869  (=Abh.  d.  k. 
bohm.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  6,  2).  FDChanouion,  Virgil  and  Pollio,  an  essay  on  V.s  eel. 
2-5,  Basle  1876.  PWFreymCller,  die  messianische  (!  see  however  §  231,  4)  Weis- 
sagung  in  V.s  eel.  4,  Metten  1852.  GFSchOmann,  op.  1,  50.  LGiesebrecht,  Damaris 
2(1861),  197.  WGEBHARDT,ZfGW.28,561.  EHofpmann,  deV.ecl.IV.interpretanda, 
Eossleben  1877.  ThPlOss,  JJ.  101, 146.  115,69.  PAHWiMMER8,de  Verg.  eel.  quarta, 
Miinst.  1874.  OHellinohaus,  de  V.  eel.  IV,  Munst.  1875.  OGruppe,  Culte  und 
Mythen  1,  687.  MSonntao,  z.  Erkl.  virg.  Ekl.  (4  and  10),  Frankf.  a/0.  1886. 
BMaxa,  ZfevG.  34,  249.  On  eel.  6  GKettner,  ZfGW.  32,  385.  HFlach,  JJ. 
117,  633.  CSchaper,  ib.  859.  On  eel.  8  FCGObbel,  de  V.  eel.  VIII,  de  Theocr.  id. 
I  et  II  etc.,  Warendorf  1862.  JVahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1888.  EvLeutsch,  Phil. 
22,214.    BPeipes,  JJ.  89,  456.    JHuemeb,  ZfoG.  28,  421.    On  eel.  2.  4. 10  EGlaser, 
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Verb,  der  Geraer  Phil.- Vers.  (Lpz.  1879)  55;  phil.  Anz,  9,  646;  JJ.  121,  247. 
GGevers,  die  10  Eel.  des  V.  eine  Parodie,  Yerden  1864  (also  PHWAomsB,  JJ.  91, 
773).  HFlach,  JJ.  119,  791. — StStbffani,  Arcbaismen  u.  Vulgariamen  in  Ya  eel., 
Mitterb.  1884.  EIBrandt,  de  re  metr.  in  eol.  V.,  in  the  Festscbr.,  Salzwedel  1882. 
— Literary  reviews  (on  the  Eel.  und  Georg.)  by  H  and  ThFritzsche,  JB.  1878,  908. 
1874/75  1,  254.  1876  2,  128.  1877  2,  76.  CSchapeb  ib.  1882  2,  112.  See  also 
§  228,  9  ad  fin.  Edition  by  FHbbmes,  Dessau  1890.  Eel.  4:  CPascal,  Turin  1888. 
Eel.  8 :  M.  Sonntao,  WsehrfKlPh.  1888, 1413. 

227.  2)  Georgica,  four  books,  written  717/37-724/30.  Tho^ 
first  book  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  the  cultivation  of 
trees,  the  third  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  fourth  of  bees.  It 
is  a  didactic  poem,  written  at  the  behest  of  and  dedicated  to 
Maecenas,  but  on  a  subject  so  well  suited  to  the  personal  inclina- 
tions and  gifts  of  the  poet,  that  in  it  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of 
the  Vergilian  muse  were  able  to  develop  themselves  most  freely 
and  luxuriantly.  The  subject  is  treated  with  evident  love  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  thorough  knowledge,  and 
glorified  and  idealised  as  much  as  its  character  permitted,  so 
that  even  the  didactic  parts  are  not  essentially  different  in  tone 
from  those  which  are  purely  poetical.  The  poem  has  thus  been 
rendered  the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  productions  of  Goman 
art-poetry. 

1.  DoKATUs^  vita  20  (81)  deinde  (after  his  Buc.)  edidit  georgica  in  honoren 
Maecenatia.  25  (40)  georgica  septem  .  .  .  perfecit  annis,  (cf.  Serv.  vita  Verg. 
p.  2,  9  Th.  item  propoauit  MaecetMS  georgica,  quae  acripait  emendavitque  septem  annia.) 
27  (42)  georgica  reverao  poat  actiacam  victoriam  Auguato  atque  Atellae  rejiciendarum 
faucium  cauaa  covimoranti  per  continuum  quadriduum  legit,  auacipiente  Maecenate 
Ugendi  vicem  quotiena  interpellaretur  ipae  vocia  offenaione.  We  see  that  the  work 
was  quite  ready  (about  the  middle  of  a.  725/29) ;  it  was  fit  for  publication  and 
may  have  been  so  for  several  months  already.  That  the  publication  was  then  not 
delayed  much  longer,  appears  probable  on  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  Aeneid.  A  second  edition  by  Vergil  himself  may  be  inferred 
from  Serv.  eel.  10.  1  fuit  autem  (Cornelius  Gallus,  see  §  282)  amicua  VergUii,  adeo 
ut  quartua  georgicorum  {liber)  a  medio  (1.  815  sqq.)  uaque  adfinem  eiua  laudea  tenertt, 
quae  poatea  (after  Gallus^  disgrace  and  death,  a.  727/27)  iubenie  Auguato  in  Ariataei 
fabulam  commutavU,  See  on  georg.  4, 14  aciendum  .  .  .  ultimam  partem  huiua 
libri  eaae  mutalam.  nam  laudea  Galli  habuil  locua  ille  qui  nunc  Ariataei  el  Orphei 
cotttinet  fabulam,  qu€te  inaerta  eat  poatquam  irato  Auguato  Gallua  occiaua  eat  (the 
statements  are  impugned  by  EKlkbs,  de  scriptoribus  aet.  SullansLe,  Beri.  1876, 
p.  (^.  J  Wang,  de  Serv.  ad  V.  eel.  10, 1  et  georg.  4, 1  annotatis,  Klagenfurt  1888). 
A  proposal  of  this  kind  would  never  have  been  made  to  Horace,  much  less  would 
he  have  acted  on  it.  But  Vergil  yielded  to  it,  and  a  second  edition  was  accord- 
ingly published  about  729/25,  this  re-issue  being  of  course  intended  for  publicity. 
But  it  is  in  itself  probable  that  the  poet  introduced  other  changes  also,  and 
some  traces  seem  to  point  to  this  quite  positively  (Bibbeck,  prolegg.  23.  24.  90| ; 
but  they  cannot  have  been  very  thorough,  as  even  in  the  present  shape  of  the 
work  no  allubion  carries  us  earlier  than  717/87  or  later  than  724/80  or  725/29 
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(ib.  p.  14).  A  third  edition  may  be  inferred  from  Donatus'  vita  40  (53)  Vario  ac 
simul  Tuccae  scripta  sua  suh  ea  condictione  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  se 
eilUum  esset^  as  this  implies  authority  to  republish  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics. 
It  may  be  granted  that  in  a  third  edition  by  another  hand  and  after  two  different 
earlier  editions  some  errors  might  arise ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the 
unfinished  state  of  the  Greorgics,  as  both  beginning  and  end  show  that  the  poet, 
for  his  part,  completed  the  work.  The  criticism  in  Bibbeck^s  Prolegg.  p.  31-48 
touches  only  insignificant  details,  or  proves,  if  anything,  that  the  poem  might 
p3rhaps  have  been  made  more  perfect  than  it  actually  is.  ATittler,  die  Zeit 
der  VerOffentlichung  der  Greorg.,  Brieg  1857.  CSchapeh,  de  georgicis  a  Vergilio 
emendatis,  Berl.  1878  (date  of  composition  723/31-725/29,  when  it  was  published, 
new  ed.  729/25 ;  against  this  ORibbkck.  Jen.  LZ.  1874,  315.  EGlaser,  JJ.  109, 
570).  FBoRGius,  de  tempp.  quibus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  et  perfecta  sint,  Halle 
1875.    CoNiNGTON,  joum.  of  phil.  1,  54  124. 

2.  For  the  subject-matter  Vergil  availed  himself  of  his  personal  observation 
and  experience  in  his  youth.  But  his  whole  bent  of  mind  would  also  induce 
him  to  consult  other  works,  especially  as  both  Greek  and  Boman  literature 
abounded  in  works  on  agriculture  (see  §  54).  Serv.  georg.  1,  43  sane  sciendum 
Xenophonteni,  scripaisse  unum  librum  oeconomicum^  cuius  pars  ultima  agrictdturam 
continet.  de  qua  parte  multa  €td  hoc  opus  Vertjilius  iranttulit  (?see  Morsch  1.1.  84) 
sicut  etiam  de  georgicis  Magonis  Afri  (§  54^  1),  Catonis  (§  122),  Varronis  (§  168), 
Ciceronis  quoque  libro  tertio  oeconomicorum  (§  177*,  2),  qui  agricuUuram  continet.  On 
Hyginus  see  §  262,  3.  Quint.  10,  1,  56  quid?  .  .  .  Nicandrum  (for  the  fragments 
of  his  ycupyiKd  see  OSchneider,  Nicandrea,  p.  79)  frustra  secuti  sunt  Macer  atque 
VergUiusf  and  Macr.  5,  22,  9  Nicander  huius  est  auctor  historiae  (in  georg.  3,  391) ; 
cf.  Serv.  georg.  2,  215.  In  the  passage  from  Quintilian  quoted  above,  it  is  not 
allowable  to  write  (with  BUmger)  Macer  atque  Valgius  (§  241,  1) ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  words  in  Quintilian  immediately  following:  quid?  Euphorionem  transibi- 
mus?  quern  nisi  probasset  Vergilius  idem^  numquam  etc.  Cf.  HMorsch  1.1.  52, 
OSchneider  1.1.  p.  74.  Macr.  5,  2,  4  vulgo  nota  sunt  quod  [Vergilius)  Theo- 
critum  sibi  feceril  pastoralis  operis  auclorem,  ruralis  Hesiodum  et  quod  in  ipsis 
georgicis  tempestatis  serenitatisque  signa  de  Arati  phaenomenis  traxerit,  Gell.  9,  9,  3 
itcite  et  considerate  Vergilius^  cum  aut  Homeri  aid  Hesiodi  aut  Apollonii  aut  Parihenii 
(cf.  ib.  13,  27,  1)  aut  CaUimachi  aut  Theocriti  aut  quorundam  aliorum  locos  effingeretj 
partem  reliquil,  alia  txpressit,  Prob.  in  georg.  p.  42,  13  K.  hanc  universam  dis- 
putationem  (georg.  1,  233)  certum  est  Vergilium  transtulisse  ab  Eratosthene^  cuius 
liber  est  hexametris  versibus  scriptuSj  qui  Hermes  inscribUur,  Plin.  NH.  18,  321 
Vergilius  etiam  in  numeros  lunae  digerenda  quaedam  putavit^  Democriti  secutus 
ostentationem.  But  the  constant  use  of  one  principal  author  cannot  be  proved. — 
AKnoche,  Verg.  graeca  exempla  in  georg..  Lips.  1877.  HMorsch,  de  grace, 
auctoribus  in  georg.  a  Verg.  expressis,  Halle  1878.  KBbandt,  de  auctoribus  quos 
in  componendis  georg.  libr.  adumbraverit  Verg.,  Salzwedel  1884. — According  to 
SuiDAS  V.  *Appiav6t  a  certain  Arrianos  composed  fi€Td<l>paiTiy  tQv  yfupyiKiay  rou 
BepyiWLov  irucun,  Cf.  Meineke,  anal.  alex.  370.  Columella  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Georg.  (3, 1,  1.    7,  1,  3.    10,  praef.  3  and  v.  433  sqq.)* 

3.  Editions  by  GWakefikld,  Cantabrig.  1788,  JHVoss  (see  §  226,  4),  EGlaser, 
Halle  1872,  JMartyn,  transl.  and  notes,  Lond.  1811,  TKeiqutley  (with  Bucol.), 
Lond.  1848,  CSJerram  (forthcoming). — Translations  by  FWGENTHE(Quedlinb.  1829). 
CNOsiANDER  (Stuttg.  1835  and  1853).  FOvNordenflycht  (Bks.  1-3,  Bresl.  1876). 
RDBlackmore,  Lond.  1871  (verse).  JWMackail,  Lond.  1889  (with  Eel.,  prose). 
On  the  Georgica  see  in  Heyne- Wagner's  ed.  1,  265  and  others.    OHanow,  schedae 
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crit.  ad  V.  georg^  Lissa  1863 ;  ZfGW.  17,  78.  FBockemCller,  V.  G.  nach  Plan  n. 
Motiven  erklftrt,  Stade  1878.  KBossleb,  z.  Erkl.  v.  V.  G«org.,  Darmst.  1872. 
MoMMSEN,  zu  den  Scholien  der  Georg.,  RhM.  16,  422;  cf.  17,  143.  HSkemakk, 
annotatt.  in  ge.  4,  1-314,  Neisee  1870.  WHKolster,  JJ.  125,  698.  188,  849. 
IvanWaobhiken,  de  Verg.  georg.,  Utr.  1888.  HEostaoho,  Verg.  qtia«  rom. 
•exempla  secutus  sit  in  georg.,  Flor,  1888. — On  the  metre  of  the  Georg.  cf .  Schafek 
(n.  4  in  fin.)  p.  40  together  with  OBibbbck,  Jenaer  LZ.  1874,  816. 

228.  3)  Aeneis,  twelve  books,  commenced  c.  726/29  but 
not  completed  when  the  poet  died  (a.  73B/19)  and  published  by 
L.Varius  and  Tucca  contrary  to  his  express  desire.  The  Aeneid 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  the  founder  of  a  second  Ilium 
and  indirectly  of  Rome,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian  family. 
The  great  difficulties,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  literary 
epic,  were  in  the  case  of  Vergil  heightened  by  the  subject  he 
had  chosen.  Naeyius  and  Ennius  in  their  heroic  poems  narrated 
to  the  Romans  the  great  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  thus  could 
count  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  readers :  Vergil  undertook  to 
interest  them  in  a  hero  who  was  neither  a  Roman  nor  an  Italian, 
whose  connection  with  Rome  was  based  on  a  literary  legend,  or 
even  on  an  imposition,  a  hero  whose  personality,  whose  deeds  had 
no  hold  on  the  people,  and  on  whose  behalf  Vergil  had  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  his  readers  by  inventing  for  him  artificial  links 
and  connections  both  with  the  past  and  the  present.  He  could 
not,  as  did  the  Greeks,  draw  materials  ready  to  his  hand  from 
the  living  spring  of  legend  or  from  history,  but  was  obliged  to 
amass  them  laboriously  for  himself,  and  to  cast  them  in  a  poetic 
moxdd,  struggling  as  best  he  could  with  the  barren  and  intract- 
able Italian  tradition.  For  this  purpose  the  poet  partly  availed 
himself  of  the  Greek  epic  writers,  and  partly  relied  on  his  exten- 
!  sive  studies  of  native  legends,  customs,  traditions  and  localities ;  he 
blended  Greek  and  Italian  characteristics,  and  thus  formed  for  his 
narrative  a  background  which,  though  consistent,  was  artificial  and 
far  removed  from  the  Homeric  truth  to  nature.  On  the  whole, 
whoever  compares  Vergil  with  his  unapproached  and  imapproach- 
able  model.  Homer,  will  find  him  sadly  wanting  in  the  creative 
and  inventive  faculty,  fresh  resource,  simplicity  and  vivacity. 
The  events  are  but  superficially  explained,  for  the  action,  except 
in  the  second  and  fourth  book,  is  halting,  the  personages  are  not 
sharply  defined  and  characterised  and  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  the  hero  himself  is  weak  and  leaves  us  indiflforent.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  Vergil  succeeded  in  creating  for  his  country  a. 
national  and  patriotic  although  somewhat  courtly  epic,  which  did 
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ample  justice  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  which  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity  rewarded  the  poet  with  extravagant 
admiration.  And  indeed,  unreserved  praise  is  due  to  the  solemn, 
dignified,  and  truly  Roman  tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole,  to 
the  splendour  of  the  descriptions,  to  the  psychological  analysis, 
where  the  rhetorical  and  lyrical  bent  of  the  poet  manifests  itself 
in  peculiar  delicacy  and  deep  insight,  and  lastly  to  the  gorgeous 
richness  and  masterly  handling  in  diction  and  versification, 
Eoman  and  Romance  ears  have  always  been  charmed  with  this 
aristocratic  elegance,  and  we  feel  at  least  the  music  of  his 
sonorous  and  beautiful  lines, 

1.  From  the  promise  georg.  8,  46  (mox  tamen  ardentU  accingar  dicere  pugnas 
CctetarU^  etc.)  we  should  rather  infer  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  but 
with  the  Emperor's  approbation  (or  according  to  Servius  at  his  desire)  the  subject 
was  extended.  About  728/26  Propertius  was  abready  acquainted  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  design :  see  Pbop.  3,  34,  61.  Cf.  Donat.  30  (45),  ib.  25  (40)  Aeneida  XI 
jxr/ecit  (relatively  speaking)  annu.  23  (34)  Aeneida  prosa  prius  orcUione  firmatam 
digestamque  in  XII  libros  particulatim  componere  instituit^  prout  liberet  guidque^  et 
nihil  in  ordineni  ctccipiens,  (23=85)  <tc  ne  quid  impetum  moraretur  quaedam  im- 
perfecta transmisitj  alia  levissimie  verbis  veltUi  fulait^  quoe  per  iocum  pro  tibicinibua 
inter poni  aiebat  ad  sustinendum  opua^  donee  aolidae  columbae  advenirent.  Hence  we 
learn  that  Vergil  attacked  the  poetical  elaboration  of  his  prose-sketch  in  various 
places,  just  as  his  inclination  prompted  him,  not  keeping  to  the  order  of  his 
design.  By  this  method  of  work  a  quantity  of  rather  incongruous  matter  must 
have  been  produced,  and  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  x)oetic  motives  may  have 
become  transformed  and  new  ones  introduced  :  it  was  intended  that  these  irregu- 
larities should  be  removed  and  smoothed  down  (§  225,  5)  in  the  three  years' 
revision  which  Vergil  contemplated.  CHIbeblin,  Phil.  47.  310.  Conjectures  as 
to  the  earlier  or  later  elaboration  of  the  separate  books  in  FConrads*  work  (n.  4). 
HGboroii,  on  b.  3  of  the  Aeneid  (Festschr.  der  Gymn.  Wtlrttemb.,  Stuttg.  1877, 
68),  BSabbadimi,  riv.  di  HI.  15,  1.  Donat.  80  (45)  Aeneidoa  vixdum  coeptae  tanla 
exstitit  fama  ut  Sex,  Propertius  non  dubUaverit  eic  praedicare  (see  above),  (31=46) 
Augustus  vero—  nam  forte  expeditione  Cantabrica  (a.  729/25)  aberat—  supplicibus  atque 
etiam  minacibus  per  iocum  litteris  efflagitarel  ul  ^sibi  de  Aeneide  prima  carminis 
inroypat^  vel  quodlibet  kuAop  mOteretur,^  cui  tamen  mtdto  post  perfectaque  demum 
materia  (which  does  not  include  diction  and  style  of  the  whole)  tree  omnino  libros 
recilavitj  secundum^  quartum  et  sextum,  GBoissier,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  1  conjectures 
not  without  probability  that  the  Aeneid  was  published  a.  787/17  (cf.  n.  2  1. 8),  as 
Horace  first  mentions  the  legend  of  Aeneas  in  the  carm.  saec.  (cf.  KiESSLiNa  on 
Hor.  c.  saec.  49)  and  afterwards  with  increasing  frequency.    Cf.  §  284,  6  ad  fin. 

2.  DoxATUs'  vita  39  (62)  egerat  ( Vergilius)  cum  Vario^  prius  quam  Italia  de- 
eederet,  ut  si  quid  ipsi  accidisset  Aeneida  combureret ;  <U  is  ita  fadurum  se 
pemegarat;  igitur  in  extrema  valUudine  assidue  scrinia  desideravit  crematurus 
ipse  ;  verum  nemine  offerente  nihil  quidem  nominatim  de  ea  cavU,  (40=58)  ceterum 
eidem  Vario  ac  simtd  Tuccae  (Plotius  Tucca  Donat.  37=56)  scripta  sua  sub  ea  con- 
didone  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  se  editum  esset,  (41=59)  edidit  autem 
auctore  Augusto  Varius^  sed  summatim  emendata^  ut  qui  versus  etiam  imperfectos  sicut 
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erant  rdiqtieril.  Hiebonym.  on  Euseb.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2000=737/17  Vartus  et  Tueca, 
Vergili  el  Horati  contuherruiJ^j  poetae  hahentur  inltistret  (we  do  not  know  from 
other  sources  that  Tucca  was  himself  a  poet),  qui  Aeneidum  postea  libroa  emenda- 
runt  sub  lege  ea  ut  nihil  adderent,  Serv.  prooem.  to  Aen.  p.  2,  10  Th.  postea  ah 
Augusto  Aeneidem  propositam  scripsit  annis  XI;  sed  nee  emendavit  nee  edidity  unde 
earn  moriens  praecepil  incendi,  Augustus  vero^  ne  tantum  opus  perirdj  Titccam  et 
Varium  hoc  lege  iussit  emendare  (cf.  Don  at.  vita  V.  87=56)  ut  superjiua  demerenty 
nihil  adderent  tamen.  Doubtful  instances  of  their  editoral  labour  are  quoted  by 
Serv.  Aen.  2,  567.  588  (cf.  Serv.  prooem.  Aen.  p.  2,  §  22  Th.).  4,  436.  5,  871.  7,  464. 
Nisus  in  Don.  v.  Verg.  42  (60).  Bibbeck,  prolegg.  90.  Superflua  demere  can  only 
be  understood  of  various  readings  etc.,  but  cannot  be  traced  now  with  anything 
like  certainty.  But  see  also  Gell.  17,  10,  6  quae  procrastinata  sunt  ah  eo^  ut  post 
recenserenturj  et  absolvi  quoniam  mors  praeverterat  nequiverunt^  nequaquam  poelarum 
elegantissimi  nomine  aUpie  iudicio  digna  sunt,  itaque  cum  morho  oppressus  adventare 
mortem  videret  petivit  oravitque  a  suis  amidssimis  impense  ut  Aeneid€ty  quani  nondum 
satis  elimavissety  adolerent, 

3.  The  conjecture  of  LLersch  (Siiddeutsche  Schulzeit.  4,  2,  88  and  Mus.  d. 
rhein-westphal.  Schulm.  3. 1845)  that  the  Aeneid  was  originally  c»lculatf»d  to  fill 
24  books,  each  of  the  size  of  a  book  of  the  Georgics,  and  that  the  present  division 
was  not  by  Vergil  himself,  is  only  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (though  this  may  also  have  prevented  a  modest  poet  like  Vergil  from  fbting 
on  the  number  24),  but  is  contradicted  by  the  express  testimony  of  Donatus  (or  rather 
Suetonius),  vita  23  (34).  See  also  ThBirt,  antik.  Buchwesen  295.  The  opinion 
that  Vergil  intended  to  pursue  his  subject  beyond  the  death  of  Tumus,  to  the 
final  settlement  of  Aeneas  in  Latium,  is  at  variance  with  all  the  information  we 
possess,  which  implies  only  a  qualitative  incompleteness,  and  with  distinct  hints 
in  the  poem  itself :  see  12,  803.    819.    833.    See  WHertzberg's  Aeneid  p.  iv. 

4.  In  a  work  confessedly  unfinished  and  destined  by  its  author  to  destruction 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  course  that — besides  the  great  artistic  blemishes  (see  n.  5) — 
there  should  be  blemishes  in  detail,  incongruities,  gaps,  contradictions,  errors 
of  memory  and  calculation.  JMarkland  already  (praef.  to  Stat.  Silv.  ad  fin.) 
observes  that  in  the  Aeneid  nonnulla  sunt  contradidoriay  muUa  l^nguida,  exUia, 
nugatoria^  spiritu  et  maiestate  carminis  heroici  defecta^  and  Peerlkamp  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  Aen.,  Leid.  1843)  explained  these  defects  in  his  peculiar  manner,  by  inferring 
the  existence  of  interpolations  in  the  passages  at  fault.  Incongruities  in  the 
first  six  books  are  pointed  out  by  FConrads,  quaestt.  Virg.,  Treves  18G3;  cf. 
CScnuLER,  quaestt.  Verg.,  Greifsw.  1883, 1.  Throughout  the  whole  poem  OBibbeck, 
prolegg.  p.  59,  follows  the  example  of  Peerlkamp.  and  even  attempts  the  hopeless 
task  of  discriminating  what  blemishes  may  be  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
poem,  and  wliich  to  interpolation.  Cf.  also  ThLadbwig,  einige  Stellen  des  Y., 
Neustrelitz  1853.  ThBbrgk,  griech.  Lit.-Gesch.  1,  539.  That  all  the  books 
(though  to  a  different  extent)  are  .in  an  unfinished  state  is  proved  by  the  imperfect 
lines  (about  60).  which  occur  in  all.  Cf.  on  this  HWendland,  ZfGW.  29,  885. 
WGebhardi,  JJ.  119,  566.  On  an  early  completion  (before  Seneca)  of  such  a  half 
line  see  BOcheler,  BhM.  34,  623.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  incomplete  lines  as 
the  result  of  artistic  intention  and  a  metrical  innovation  of  the  poet  have  been 
unsuccessfuL  So  Serv.  Aen.  4,  361  et  oratorie  ibi  finivU  ubi  vis  argumenti  tubstitit 
(cf.  Sen.  suas,  2,  20.  AEussner,  Phil.  43,  466) ;  also  MZille,  die  onvollendeten 
Verse  der  Aen.,  Lpz,  1865,  reprinted  in  his  transl.  of  the  Aen.,  Lpz.  1868,  861. 
AWeidner's  Comment,  on  Aen.  I  and  II  p.  27.  FWMeNSCHER,  die  iinvollst.  Verse 
in  V.S  Aen.,  Jauer  1879. 
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5.  The  belief  that  the  Eomans  were  descended  from  a  Trojan  colony,  led  by 
Aeneas  into  Latium,  in  the  Sibylline  books  called  Aeneadae,  may  perhaps  origin- 
ally have  been  caused  by  the  Greek  worship  of  Aphrodite  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
and    subsequently    formulated    and    fostered  in  the  vain  nobles  by  flattering 
Greeks,  but  it  was  officially  utilised  at  Eome  as  early  as  the  first  Punic  war :  see 
Justin.  28, 1,  5.    Suet.  Claud.  25.    This  connection  with  the  Trojans  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  standing  beliefs  with  Boman  historians  and  poets.    ASchebkn, 
de  poetis  Aeneae  fugam  atque  fata  ante  Virgilium  describentibus,  Mtinstereifel 
1828.    JAHiLD,  la  l^gende  d'En^e  avant  Virgile,  Par.   1883.      FCauer,  d.  rOni. 
Aeneassage  von  Naev.  bis  Virg.,  J  J.  Suppl.  15,  95 ;  de  fabb.  graecis  ad  Bomam 
conditam  spect.,  Berl.  1884.    EWOrner,  d.  Wanderungen  des  Aen.,  bei  Dion.  Hal.  u. 
Virg.,  Lpz.  1882.    HNettleship,  joum.  of  phil.  9,  29,  Eind  in  general  Schweoler, 
RG.  1,  279,  esp.  807.    Prellkr- Jordan,  rOm.  Myth.  2,  310.    MZoeller,  Latium  u. 
Bom.  (Lpz.  1878)  70.    But  this  legend  had  not  received  special  treatment  before 
Vergil.     In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  national  motive  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  interest  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  whose  legendary  tradition  was  that  Aeneas 
through  his  son  Iulus= Ascanius  was  the  ancestor  of  the  gens  lulia.    Vergil  chiefly 
dwells  on  this  providential  mission  of  his  hero,  and  forgets  to  represent  him  act- 
ing.   Throughout,  Vergil  formed  his  hero  much  in  imitation  of  himself:  soft- 
hearted, given  to  tears  (cf.  §  225,  4  ad  fin.),  full  of  piety,  accessible  to  the  noblest 
feelings,  but  without  personal  energy,  always  led  and  pushed  on  by  the  gods  or 
by  others.    As  the  frail  progenitor  of  a  princely  race  he  is  anxiously  watched 
by  the  gods  and,  conscious  of  his  great  task,  he  shuns  dangerous  adventures  as 
much  as  possible.    This  is  indeed  a  critical  position  for  the  hero  of  an  epic 
ix)em,  and  it  is  this  radical  defect  which  renders  a  great  part  of  the  Aeneid 
flat  and  Lifeless,  not  to  say  oppressively  dull.     Besides  this,  the  whole  legend 
of  Aeneas,  in  its  relation  to  Borne,  was  an  artificial  production,  which  had  no 
roots  in  national  tradition,  no  ramification  with  public  life,  and  Vergil  liad  first 
to  gain  such  connection  for  it.     He  endeavours  to  keep  down  all  doubts  by 
consistently  and  intentionally  identifying  Trojan  and  Hellenic  traits  with  those 
of  Italy,  and  by  blending  legend  and  history  ;  but  through  this  something  untrue, 
contradictory  and  charsusterless  has  invaded  his  narrative,  an  uncertainty  in  th<j 
whole  foundation  and  atmosphere  not  to  be  repaired  by  any  local  colouring,  which 
Vergil  certainly  endeavoured  to  realise  and  frequently  did  realise  (see  below). 
The  language  and  tone  of  the  Aeneid  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Homer 
appefir  constantly  stilted,  the  average  style  of  the  x>oem  is  so  artificially  elevated 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  successful  gradation  to  a  climax  in  really  pathetic  pas- 
sages, and  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  brilliant  points,  one  misses  a  just  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  through  the  whole.    WHertzbero,  pref.  to  his  review  of  the 
Aen.  p.  IX.    This  want  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  faithful  scholarly  industr}' 
which  Vergil  devoted  to  his  work :  we  must  acknowledge  it  in  spite  of  all  the 
sympathy  with  which  Vergil's  personality  and  his  performance  inspire  us,  and  we 
must  not  subscribe  to  that  adoring  admiration  of  hidden  beauties  in  which  a 
hysterical  aestheticism  has  recently  indulged.    Cf.  Vergil's  own  confession  in  his 
letter  to  Augustus  in  Macr.  1,  24,  11  paene  mtio  mentis  tantum  opua   ingreasus 
niihi    videoTj  cum    praeaertim     .     .     .     alia  quoque  stadia    ad    id    opus    multoque 
jxAiora  imperiiar, — Vergil  honestly  strove  by  immersing  himself  in  the  past,  and 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Cato,  Varro  and  others  to  give  to  his  work  a  local 
Italian  tone.    In  Macr.  1,  24, 16  the  x)oet's  knowledge  of  ius  pontificium  and  ius 
auguraU  conspicuous  in  the  Aeneid  is  praised  ;  8,  1,  6  sqq.  the  same  praise  is  given 
in  reference  to  inferorum  deorum  cuHus]  8,  2,  7  to  his  profunda  scientia,  as  seen  in 
his  verhorum  proprietas  in  descriptions  of  sacrifices,  etc.  1,  24, 18  it  is  stated  that  he 
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astrdogiam  Mamque  phUotophiam  .  .  .  operi  euo  .  .  .  tidspernt.  So  also 
Seby.  Aen.  6,  1  totua  quidem  Vergilius  acientia  pUnut  est  etc. ;  on  2,  57  8<iepe  didttm 
est  Vergilium  inventa  occcmone  mentionem  iuris  pontificii  facere  in  quacunque  peraotia. 
See  also  Niebuhb,  T6m,  Gesch.  1^,  112.  217. — General  praise  of  the  Aeneid,  and 
of  Vergil,  in  Ovid.  am.  1, 15,  25.  AA.  8,  887.  rem.  am.  896.  trist.  2,  583.  Pbop. 
8,  84,  65  (see  on  this  EHeydenrkich,  de  Propertio  Yergilii  praecone  in  d.  com- 
mentatt.  philol.  semin.  [Lips.  1874]  1).  Quikt.  10, 1,  56.  86.  Stat.  Theb.  12,  816 
and  others. — ChVdeBonstetten,  voyage  sur  la  so6ne  des  dix  demiers  livres  de 
TEn^ide,  Geneva.  1804—18  II.  HT5pfer,  Virg.  geographia  in  Aen.,  Amstadt  1828 
— 84  IV.  LLebsch,  de  morum  in  V.  Aen.  habitu,  Bonn  1886 ;  die  Idee  u.  antiquar. 
Bed.  d.  Aen.,  Mus.  d.  rhein-westph.  Schulm.  2, 1.  18 ;  antiquitt.  Verg.  ad  vitam 
populi  rom.  deecriptae,  Bonn  1843.  ECollilieux,  la  couleur  locale  dans  TEn^ide, 
Par.  1881.  AG^bel,  JJ.  89,  658.  ChMuff,  antiquitt.  rom.  in  Aen.,  Halle  1864. 
ANofiL,  Virgile  et  Italie,  Par.  1865.  ABouoot,  de  morum  indole  in  V.  Aen.,  Par. 
1876. 

^iZ.  6.  Macs.  1,  2^  IS prtiedicarim  quanta  de  Graeeia  catUus  et  tamquam  Mud  agent 

modo  artifici  dtssimulatume  modo  profeaia  imitiUione  transtulerit.  But  Asoorius 
defended  Vergil  against  charges  circa  hiatoriam  fere  et  quod  plercujue  ah  Homero 
aumpaiaaet  (vita  46=64).  From  the  Homeric  poems  Vergil  derived  his  whole  epic 
economy  and  method  as  well  as  numerous  details  (forging  of  weapons,  description  of 
the  shield  etc.),  and  especially  the  device  of  commencing  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas  and  making  him  describe  his  preceding  adventures  by  way 
of  episode ;  in  the  same  way,  b.  6  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Odyss.  b.  11  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Aeneid  (the  wanderings)  may  be  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  Od3rs8ey,  while  the  second  half  (the  battles)  imitates  the  Iliad.  Its  whole 
tone  and  spirit  are,  of  course,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Homer.  Becent 
literature  besides  the  works  quoted  §  225,  5 :  LMOlleb,  de  re  metr.  219.  228.  807. 
822.  PRichteb,  de  Verg.  imitatore  poett.  Graec.,  Bost.  1870.  M Wilms,  qua 
ratione  Verg.  in  Aen.  aut  locuturum  aliquem  aut  locutum  esse  indicaverit,  Duish. 
1865.  EEicHLEB,  d.  Unterwelt  V.s.  ZfoG.  80,  600.  721.  DBicooboni,  quib.  in  rebus 
V.  Hom.  aliosque  imitatus  singulare  ingenium  prodat,  Ven.  1879.  80  II.  FHerxakh, 
V.s  Aen.  verglichen  m.  Horn.,  Dresden  1879-81  III.  HBodvier,  vgL  Erkl.  der 
Schildepisoden  in  Hom.  II.  u.  V.  Aen.,  Oberhollabrun  1881.  JLuniak,  de  homericis 
similitudinibus  ap.  V.,  Joum.  d.  russ.  Min.  d.  Volksaufkl.  1881.  KNeehmakh, 
ungeschickte  Verwendung  hom.  Motive  in  d.  Aen.,  Ploen  1882.  PCaukr,  r. 
VersUlndnis  der  nachahmenden  Kimst  des  V.,  Kiel  1885.  The  substance  of  the 
8KK)nd  book  is  taken  from  the  Cyclic  poets  (PLsander?  Macr.  5,  2,  4,)  and  b.  4  is 
imitated  from  the  fourth  book  (Jason  and  Medea)  of  Apollonioe  Bhodios.  Among 
the  Boman  poets,  Vergil  has  especially  availed  himself  of  Ennius  (e.g.  6,  846).  as 
has  been  shown  by  Servius  in  many  passages  of  his  commentary,  and  by  Macr.  6, 
1  (see  CABentfeld,  d.  Einfluss  des  Enn.  auf  V.,  Salzb.  1875) ;  likewise  non  verba  aola 
aed  veraua  prope  lotos  et  Iccoa  quoque  Lticreli  plurimoa  aectatum  eaae  Vergilium  videmua 
(Gell.  1,  21,  7  cf.  Macr.  1.1.).  On  the  other  hand  the  coincidences  of  expression 
with  Naevius,  Furl  us  (§  192,  5)  and  other  Boman  epic  poets  are  probably  accidental. 

7.  (XJHeyne,  de  carmine  epico  Virg.,  in  his  ed.  2,  1 ;  de  rerum  in  Aen. 
tractatarum  inventione,  ib.  37;  censura  eorum  quae  in  Aen.  oeconomia  reprehendi 
possunt,  ib.  3,  854.  PFTissot,  etudes  zur  Virg.,  compart  avec  tons  les  pontes  6piq 
et  dramat.  des  anc  et  des  modernes,  Par.  1826  IV.  WYSellar,  the  Boman  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age:  Virgil,  Oxf.  «  1883.  DComparetti  (§  231,  12  in  fin.). 
HNettleship,  lectures  and  essays  97 ;  cf.  also  §  224, 1  ad  fin.  Seorais,  P£n.  par 
rapport  &  Tart  de  la  guerre  (M^m.  de  Tacad.  des  inscr.  Vol.  24,  Nafoleom  I  also, 
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gnerres  de  C^sar  209  has  accosed  Vergil  of  great  ignorance).  KWiechmahm,  de 
Aen.  libri  II  compoeitione,  Potsd.  1876>-  HGeoroii,  on  b.  3  of  the  Aen.,  in  the 
Festechr.  der  wtlrttemb.  Gymnasien  (Stuttg.  1877)  68;  die  politische  Tendenz  der 
Aen.,  Stuttg.  1880.  ThPlOss,  d.  Beiz  erzfthlender  Dicht.  und  die  Aen.,  Basle  1882; 
V.  und  die  epische  Kunst,  Lpz.  1884.    Gf.  also  n.l. 

8.  Becent  separate  editions  of  the  Aen.  by  CThibl  (with  elucidations,  B?rl. 
1834.  1838  Uy,  PHofman-Pekblkamp  (ed.  et  adnot.,  Leid.  1843  II),  GWGossrau 
(illustr.,  Quedlinb.  *  1876),  WGbbharoi  and  PMahn  (for  students,  Paderb.  1880 
sqq.),  OBrosin  (Qotha  1883),  BSabbadimi  (Turin  18^).— On  b.  I.  and'  II.  a  com- 
mentary by  AWeidnbb,  Lpz.  1869.  L.  I-VI  by  LSchmitz,  Lond,  1879.  TLPapil- 
Lox  and  AEHaiqh,  Oxford,  1890. 

9.  FCoHRADs,  quaestt.  Verg.,  Treves  1863;  ventorum  ap.  Verg.  turbae,  Essen 
1872,  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  2,  29.  HNettleship,  suggestions  introductory  to  the 
Aen,,  in  his  lect  and  essays  97.  WKloucek  (see  §  231, 11).  ThPlCss,  JJ.  103, 
396.  111,635.  115,69.  121,545.  125,46.403.849.  CWNauck,  notes  on  V.  Aen. 
1,  1-405,  KOnigsb.  NM.  1862 ;  Aen.  1,  406-760,  ib.  1869 ;  Aen.  2,  1-400,  ib.  1874 ; 
ZfGW.  28,  709.  29,  75.  HBrandt,  «ur  Krit.  u.  Exegese  v.  V.  Aen.  I-III,  Bernb. 
1876;  ZfGW.  28,  82.  KKapfes,  notes  on  V.  Aen.  (B.  I-IV)  I  Freib.  i.  Br. 
1859.  n  Const.  1863.  Ill  Donauesch.  1870.  IV  ib.  187L  JKvicala,  Vergil- 
studien  (esp.  on  Aen.  I-VI),  Prague  1871 ;  neue  Beitr.  «.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.,  Prague  1881. 
JHenry,  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Aen,  I-VI,  Dresd,  1853 ;  in  German  in  his 
Adv.  Virgiliana,  PhiL  11,  480.  597.  12,  24a  13,  6^29.  17,  627;  Aeneidea,  or 
critical  and  other  remarks  on  the  Aen.,  I  Lond.  1873 ;  II  Dublin  1879.  WGebhardi, 
zum  2.  Teil  der  Aen,,  Meserite  1879 ;  ZfGW.  32,  200 ;  JJ.  119,  561.  KPOhlig,  Beitr. 
*.  Krit.  u.  ErkL  zur  Aen.  B.  I  u.  II,  Seehausen  1871.  80  II.  FWMeNSCHBR,  Phil. 
39,  173.  HFlach,  Bur  C^hronologie  von  Aen,  B.  Ill,  JJ.  107,  853.  JStanko,  de 
Victorii  commentariia  ineditis  in  Aen.  L  IV,  Munich  1851.  GKettner,  B.  5  der 
Aen,,  ZfGW.  33,  641,  KZacher  (on  Aen.  1,  406),  JJ.  121.  577.  FScH5L^  BhM.  41, 
la  PCJoRssEN,  RhM.  41,  242.  GHeidtmann  (1, 11),  in  the  Festschr.  v.  Wesel  1883 ; 
B^itr.  zur  Emend,  der  Aen,  (1,  695  sqq.),  Wesel  1884 ;  Emendationen  (! !)  zur  Aen.  I 
u,  IV,  Coblenz  1885.  EGross,  Krit.  u.  Exeg.  z.  Aen.,  NtLmb.  1883.  GSchroeter, 
z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.,  Glogau  1885  IL  EBahrens,  JJ.  129,  391.  131,  3a5.  135, 
259.  807.  ThObstbrlen  (see  §  240,  9).— Literary  reviews  by  EBahrens,  JB.  1873, 
211.  1874/75  1,  2ia  1876  2,  149.  1877  2,  50.  1878  2, 113.  1879  2, 140.  HGenthe, 
ib.  1880  2,  144.  1883  2,  ia5,  PDeuticke  (also  on  Buc  and  Georg.),  ZfGW.  36, 
Jahresbericht  100;  39,  Jahresber.  233.  CSchrobtbr,  Beitrftge  z.  Krit,  u.  Ei-kl. 
der  Aen,  III,  Neisse  1888.  LHavet,  Aen.  6,  618  sqq.  rev.  de  phil.  12,  145. 
BSARBADim,  studi  critici  sulla  Eneide,  Lonigo  1889.  EBrandei$  (B.  6  and  8),  JJ. 
141,  59.  141. 

10.  Translations  by  CLNeupfer  (Frankf.  1816,  Stuttg.  1830  sqq.),  WBinder 
(Stuttg.  1857),  and  esp.  by  WABHertzberq  (see  also  his  introd.  and  notes),  Stuttg. 
1859.  In  English  (prose),  by  JWMackail,  Lond.  1885,  (verse)  by  JConington, 
Lond,«  1881,  WMorris,  Lond.  1876,  WJThornhill,  Dublin  1886. 

229.  Besides  these  great  and  undoubtedly  genuine  works  of 
Vergil  we  possess  also  a  number  of  smaller  poems,  which  bear  his 
name  with  less  justice. 

1.  DoNATUS^  vita  17  (28)  poelicam  puer  ctdhuc  auspicatus  in  Balistam  liidi 
magiatrum  ob  infamiam  latrociniorum  coopertum  lapidibus  diatichon  fecit:  ^monte  sub 
hoc  etc.^   deinde  catalecion  el  priapeia  (§  230,  5,  2)  et  epigrammata  et  dircu^  item  cirim 
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(et  cupam  adds  Bahrehts)  et  culiceni  cum  esset  annorum  XVI.  (Here  follows  an 
analysis  of  the  latter).  19  (80)  scripsit  etiam  de  qua  amhigitur  Aetnam  (see  §  307). 
mox  cum  res  romanaa  incohasset  ,  .  ,  tul  hucolica  transiit.  Donatus  (i.e.  Suetonius) 
would  therefore  seem  to  consider  all  these  poems  as  works  of  Vergil's  youth.  The 
so-called  Servius  (introd.  to  the  Aen.  p.  1,  8  Th.)  primum  a  VergUio  hoc  dvdichon 
factum  est  in  Balistam  UUronem :  *  monte  etc.'  scripsit  eiiam  sepfem  sive  octo  lihros  hos : 
cirin^  Aetnavx^  cuiicem^  priapeiay  catcU^pton  (so  cod.  Paris,  caUiepton  V.  Burmanni : 
cataleclon  the  rest  of  the  MSS.,  see  §  230,  5,  1),  epigrammata^  capam,  diras  (§  200,  2). 
According  to  this  the  poems  had  probably  been  formed  even  before  Suetonius 
into  a  collection,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vergil.  In  our  MSS.  it  is  entitled 
Virgilii  iuvenalis  ludi  lihdlus  or  septem  ioca  iuvenalia  Virgilii.  These  poems  have 
come  down  to  us  with  a  strong  admixtui'e  of  foreign  matter.  The  extant  MSS.  gt> 
back  to  an  original  collection,  which  consisted  of  the  works  named  by  Servius  and 
Donatus,  arranged  in  the  following  order :  culex,  dirae,  copa,  Aetna,  ciris,  priapea 
(83-^),  catelapta.  To  these  were  then  added  est  et  non,  de  viro  bono,  de  roeis 
nascentibus,  moretum  (see  n.  2  sqq.)  and  others.  Epigrammata  (specially  men- 
tioned by  Servius  and  Donatus)  is  only  a  secondary  title  for  catalepta  (thus  catal. 
4,  9  is  quoted  by  Mar.  Victorin.  GL.  6,  137  as  Vergilius  iamhico  ejngrammate). 
More  or  less  complete  or  valuable  manuscripts  of  this  collection,  especially : 
Bhedig.  s.  XV.  Vatic.  3252  s.  IX,  Paris.  7927  s.  X,  8069  s.  X,  8093  s.  XI ;  Trevi- 
rensis  (or  Augustanus)  99S  s.  XI;  Cantabrig.  s.  X/XI,  Paris.  17177  (fragm. 
Stabulense  s.  XI);  Bruxellensis  10675  s.  XII;  Leid.  Voss.  O.  81,  Monac.  18895, 
Guelferb.  Helmst.  332 ;  the  latter  s.  XV.  On  these  see  NXke,  Siabeck,  Bahreks, 
1.1.  c.c. — On  Anibr.  D.  267  inf.  s.  XV  see  BSabbadini,  la  critica  .  .  .  dell«» 
poesie  ps.-vergiliane,  Catania  1888,  39. — ANake,  de  Vergilii  libello  iuvenalis  ludi 
app.  to  his  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  OBibreck,  appendix  Vergil,  proleg.,  LMCllkr,  praef 
Cat.  p.  xLi.  EBahrens,  JJ.  Ill,  137 ;  Tibull.  Blatter  49 ;  PLM.  2,  38  (who  con- 
jectures this  collection  to  be  the  dilettante  production  of  a  small  society  of  poets 
who  met  in  Messalla's  house,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  published  perhaps  under 
the  Emperor  Claudius).  RPeiper,  Catullus  (Breslau  1875)  63.  See  also  BXbbeks, 
JJ.  117,  120.    MSoNNTAo,  die  append.  Verg.,  Frankf.  a/0. 1887. 

2.  Of  the  three  poems  De  viro  bono^  Est  et  non,  De  rosis  natcentHms  (printed 
e.g.  in  Bibbeck's  append.  Verg.  p.  181.  AL.  644-646),  which  were  not  included 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  original  collection  of  the  so-called  youthful  poems  of  VergD,  the 
first  and  second  belong  to  Ausonius  (cf.  on  their  transmission  CSchenkl  in  his  ed. 
p.  149. 150),  and  De  rosis  also  was  attributed  by  HAleandik  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1511  ex  fide  vetusti  codicis  to  Ausonius.  From  its  language  and  style  it  cannot 
have  been  composed  before  the  4th  cent.  Cf.  RPeipkb,  JJ.  Suppl.  11,  210.  305. 
Scuenkl's  Ausonius  p.  xxxvi.  243. — ^On  equally  slight  grounds  other  works  are  in 
various  MSS.  attributed  to  Vergil :  AL.  781  PLM.  4,  160  ad  puerum  (a  prayer  to 
l)e  heard),  epigrams  AL.  25^-63  PLM.  4,  156.  AL.  782  PLM.  4,  160.  AL.  663 
PLM.  4, 161.  Aldurlmus  de  metr.  p.  232  (cf.  p.  284)  Virgiliu*  libro  quern  paeda- 
gogum  praetHulavit,  cuius  principium  est  *  Camiina  si  fuerint  etc.'  cf.  AL.  675 
PLM.  4,  161. 

3.  Two  elegies  on  the  death  of  Maecenas  (Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  193  AL.  779 
PLM.  1, 125),  transmitted  to  us  as  one  and  the  same,  but  the  work  of  two  authors 
(EWagneb,  de  MaHiale  poett.  August,  imitatore,  KOnigsb.  1880,  42),  also  bear  in 
MSS.  the  name  of  Vergil:  their  careful  construction  combined  with  poverty  of 
substance  makes  it  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  Ist  century  of  our  era; 
cf.  §  251,  5.  The  extant  MSS.  go  back  as  far  as  the  10th  cent.  In  late  MSS.  (Leid. 
Voss.  O  96  and  Vatic.  3269  s.  XV)  we  have  the  subscription :  finil  degia  invtmia 
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(c.  a.  1455)  ah  enoch  (Enoche  da  Ascoli,  see  GVoigt,  Wiederbel.  d.  class.  Altert.  1, 
258.  2,  201)  in  Dacia  (= Denmark).  BXhrkns  1.1.  EChatklain,  rev.  de  phil.  4,  80. 
KScHENKL,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  65.  2,  69.  LMClleb,  de  re  metr.  52 ;  RhM.  23,  a57. 
Bibbeck's  app.  V.  61.  EHObneb,  Herm.  13,  239.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876) 
66;  RhM.  82,  897;  de  halieut.  Ovid.  8.  MHebtz,  anal,  ad  Hor.  carm.  hist.  8, 10. 
FBOcHELER,  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  13.  Textual  criticism :  Mahly  (§  251,  5)  p. 
13-18.  REllis  (gives  the  readings  of  the  Vatic.  326^),  Amer.  journ.  of  phil.  9, 265. 
ACiMA,  Riv.  di  fil.  17,  383. 

4.  Under  the  head  of  works  in  prose  by  Vergil,  only  his  correspondence  with 
Augustus  is  known  to  us ;  it  was  probably  published  at  the  instance  of  Augustus. 
Specimens  from  it  in  Donatus'  vita  Verg.  31  (46)  and  in  Mace.  1,  24,  11  (above  p. 
437  1.  24).  Tag.  dial  13  {testes  Augusti  epistul4ie\  Claudian.  carra.  min.  2  (41),  23 
digtuUus  tenui  Caesar  scripsisse  Maroni)^  and  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Skmeca,  contr. 
3,  praef.  8  Vergilium  Ulafdicitas  ingenii  in  orations  soLuta  rdiquit. 

5.  Editions  of  the  carmina  minora  e.g.  by  JJScaliobr  (Virgilii  appendix, 
Lyons  1573  and  frequently),  JSillig  (in  b.  4  of  the  Heyne- Wagner  ed.),  ORibbeck 
(vol.  4  of  his  Verg.  =  Appendix  Vergiliana,  Lps.  1868),  in  MHaupt's  V.-ed.  Lpz.  • 
1873  and  in  BAhrens'  PLM.  2,  Lpz.  1880.— Cf.  JMXhly,  Heidelb.  Jahrbb.  1870, 
769.  801.  BOcHELER,  RhM.  45,  321.— Transl.  and  explained  by  WABHebtzbebo, 
Stuttg.  1856. 

230.  Among  these  lesser  poems  is 

1)  Culex,  which  is  so  far  attested  that  it  is  certain  that 
Vergil  in  his  youth  wrote  a  small  epic  poem  of  this  name,  and  on 
very  much  the  same  subject  as  the  poem  now  extant ;  but  the 
character  of  the  latter  renders  it  most  probable  that  we  have  here 
an  imitation — written  a  few  decades  after  Vergil's  death — which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  poem,  which  Vergil  himself 
destroyed. 

1.  Besides  Donatus  (see  §  229,  1)  we  may  quote  the  following  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  composition  of  a  Culex  by  Vergil:  Sueton.  vita  Lucani  (p.  50 
Rfisch.)  ut  praefatione  quadam  aetatem  et  initia  sua  cum  Vergilio  comparans  ausus 
sit  dicere  :  *  et  quantum  mihi  restat  ad  culicem  ! '  Cf.  Stat.  Silv.  2,  7,  73  haec  primo 
iuvenis  canes  suh  aevo^  ante  annos  culicis  maroniani.  Statins  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Vergil  wrote  his  Culex  at  the  age  of  XXVI  (not  XVI)  years.  Stat. 
Silv.  1  praef.  et  culicem  legimus  et  batrachomyomackiam  etiam  agnoscimus ;  nee 
quisquam  est  illustrium  poetarum  qui  nan  aliquid  operibus  suis  stilo  remissiore 
praeluserit.  It  appears  that  his  impression  was  that  he  still  possessed  Vergil's 
Culex,  though  he  did  not  think  much  of  its  poetical  value.  Mabt.  14,  185  (after 
two  epigrams  on  the  Batrachomyomachia) :  accipe  facundi  culicem^  studiose, 
Maronis^  ne  nucibus  positis  Arma  virumque  legas.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  separate  edition  of  the  Culex,  of  which  Martial  did  not  question  the  Vergilian 
origin  ;  see  also  8,  56, 19  protinus  Italiam  concepit  et  Arma  virumque  qui  modo  viz 
Culicem  fleverat  ore  rudi.  Nor  did  Nonius  211  labrusca^  genere  feminino^  Verg.  in 
bucolicis  (5,  7) ;  neutro  Vergilius  in  culice  (v.  53). 

2.  On  account  of  the  MS.  authority  and  because  of  these  early  and  positive 
testimonies,  we  might  easily  conclude  the  Culex  now  extant  to  be  the  work  of  the 
youthful  Vergil,  and  amongst  others  who  held  this  view  were  NIke  (on  Val.  Cat. 
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Dir.  1,  p.  227),  Teuffel  (PRE.  6,  2657),  Ribbeck  (RliM.  18,  100 ;  app.  Verg.  p.  21). 
But  to  this  opinion,  though  in  itself  very  plausible,  may  be  opposed  the  most 
cogent  reasons.  First  and  foremost  we  are  struck  by  frequent  imitations  of 
VergiVs  genuine  poems  (see  FBaur  1.1.  571),  though  these  are  not  so  undisguised 
as  in  the  Ciris.  Again,  the  poem  is  just  as  crude  in  regard  to  composition 
and  execution  as  it  is  masterly  in  its  careful  and  elegant  metrical  treatment. 
On  this  see  WHrbtzbero  p.  51,  on  the  strictness  of  elision,  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  VergiPs  later  manner,  FBaur  1.1.  868.  ThBiet,  de  halieut.  Ovid. 
49.  It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  these  peculiarities  to  Vergil's  youthf ulness ; 
this  would  also  have  betrayed  itself  in  the  metre.  We  should  rather  interpret 
this  technical  elaboration  side  by  side  with  clumsiness  in  all  other  respects  as  a 
proof  that  the  poem  is  by  some  other  author.  Lastly,  the  original  motive  of  the 
poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the  gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades  and  there- 
fore asked  the  shepherd  (whose  life  it  had  saved)  for  a  decent  burial.  But  this 
very  motive,  without  which  the  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant 
Culex,  being  suppressed  in  the  effort  to  give  the  fullest  possible  description  of 
Hades.  So  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  assume  tliat  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Statins  were 
mistaken  in  identifying  the  extant  Culex  with  the  one  written  by  Vergil,  even 
if  the  origin  of  the  former  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Augustan  period  (so 
LMCller,  metr.  42.  217.  817 ;  RhM.  28,  658.  FBaur  1.1.  BIhrens  PLM.  2,  26). 
WHertzbero  places  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  between  Ovid 
'  and  Persius.  Heyne  attempted  to  reconcile  the  various  views  by  supposing  the 
Vergilian  Culex  to  have  been  preserved,  but  disfigured  by  strong  interpolations : 
this  imtenable  opinion  has  been  pushed  to  extreme  lengths  by  BHildebbandt 
(Studd.  auf  d.  Geb.  d.  rOm.  Poesie  u.  Metr.  1 :  V.s  Culex,  Lpz.  1887).  Cf.  in  general 
WHertzbebg,  introd.  to  his  transl.  p.  5.  FBaur,  JJ.  98,  857.  BHildebrakdt  1.1. 
Also  ThBirt,  ad  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876)  41 ;  de  halieut.  Ov.  47. 

8.  On  the  MSS.  of  the  Culex  see  §  229, 1 ;  cf.  also  REllis,  joum.  of  phil.  16, 
I  153.— Criticism:    MHaupt,  op.  1,  88.    55.    8,  68.    258.    Ribbeck,  RhM.  18,  100. 
REllis,  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  8,  271.    RUnoer,  joum.  of  phil.  16,  310. 

2)  Ciris,  the  account  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
Megarian  princess  Scylla  toward  her  father  Nisus,  and  her  trans- 
formation into  the  bird  Ciris.  This  small  epic  poem  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  circle  of  Messalla,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  son 
(cos.  761/3).  The  author  draws  largely  upon  Vergil's  poetry,  but 
still  more  shows  himself  to  be  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Catullus, 
and  repeatedly  reminds  us  of  passages  in  Lucretius  and  others. 
In  its  refined  descriptions  of  psychic  conditions  the  poem  recalls 
Vergil's  manner.  The  metrical  treatment  is  less  careful,  but  the 
style  more  lively. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Vergilian  origin  of  the  com- 
position, but  everything  is  against  it,  nor  does  the  author  himself  attempt  to  foist 
it  upon  Vergil,  but  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  gives  an  extensive  statement 
as  to  his  personal  circumstances.  He  represents  himself  as  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
who  after  an  eventful  (political)  life  would  fain  retire  from  public  life  and  write 
a  didactic  poem  on  Epicurean  philosophy.  His  name  is  unknown.  Cornelius 
Gallus,  whom  JHVoss  hit  upon  (so  as  to  make  Vergil  guilty  of  theft  from  the 
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Ciris ! ),  cannot  have  written  it :  (see  WHertzbero  l.L  p.  58) ;  it  might  rather 
be  the  Lynceus  of  Propertius  (§  244,  3).  The  conjectm-e  (by  Teufpel,  PBE.  6, 
2657)  that  Messalla  (v.  54)  who  is  v.  86  addressed^as  iuvenum  doctissime  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  orator  Messalla,  Messalinus  (§  267,  6),  cos.  751/3,  has  been  accepted 
by  WHertzbero  1.1.  p.  55,  Bibbeck,  app.  p.  16  and  LSchwabe,  observatt.  in  Cir. 
(Dorp.  1871)  p.  8.  The  poem  then  would  seem  to  have  been  written  somewhere 
near  785/19-740/14,  in  about  the  50th  year  of  the  author.  On  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  written  in  the  Augustan  age,  see  also  LMOller,  de  re  metr.  p.  42. 

2.  The  poem  is  an  elaboration  of  the  theme  expounded  in  Vergil's  lines  ge.  1, 
406-409,  which  for  this  reason  form  the  close  (see  Schwabe  1871  p.  2).  In  its 
general  character,  however,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Catullus  (in  his 
poem  64),  than  to  that  of  Vergil ;  the  setting  is  as  it  were  borrowed  from  Catullus, 
the  suggestion  from  Vergil,  so  that  it  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cento  com- 
piled from  both  writers.  The  purloining  from  all  the  works  of  Vergil  (from  whom 
are  taken  11  lines  in  their  entirety  and  8  with  only  the  change  of  one  word)  and 
from  Catullus  (esp.  de  nupt.  Pel.  et  Thet  and  the  longer  elegies)  is  traced  by 
JScHRADER,  emendationes  (Leovard.  1776)  83.  63.  Sillio,  in  Heyne- Wagner's 
Verg.  4  p.  155.  LSchwabe,  1.L  EBIhrens,  JJ.  105,  833 ;  PLM.  2,  186.  JSCss, 
acta  semin.  Erlang.  1,  8.  There  also  occur  detached  phrases  from  other  poems  of 
the  circle  of  Catullus  (§  213);  the  predilection  for  spondaic  lines  (see  Schwabe, 
1.1.  9)  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  that  circle.  Deviations  from  VergiPs 
usage,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  F Jacob  on  Prop.  p.  165  and  in  Sillio, 
LI.  p.  148.  Haupt,  op.  1, 121.  Deviations  from  his  metrical  system,  WHertzbero 
1.1.  p.  51  n.  (see  his  whole  introduction).    Cf.  also  Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  16. 

8.  The  poem,  as  far  as  its  subject-matter  is  concerned,  probably  imitates  Greek 
(Alexandrine)  originals  :  we  have  evidence  for  this  in  the  Greek  character  of  the 
mythology  and  style  (ESibcke,  de  Niso  et  Scylla  in  aves  mutatis,  Bsrl.  1884),  the 
fact  of  its  concluding  with  a  transformation,  the  etymological  derivation  of  the 
name  ciris  (from  Ktlpeiv^  v.  488)  and  much  besides.  But  it  cannot  b3  a  translation  : 
this  supposition  is  precluded  both  by  the  proem  (1-100)  and  the  imitations  of 
Catulliis  and  Vergil.  Perhaps  it  was  modelled  on  Parthenios.  See  Schol.  and 
EusTATH.  on  DionjTS.  Perieg.  420.  AMeimeke,  anal.  alex.  270.  EBohok,  gr.  Bom. 
93.  See  also  WHelbio,  arch.  Z.  24,  196.— EHopfmann  (BhM.  40,  150)  wrongly 
supposes  Ov.  lb.  447  quibua  exiguo  est  voiucris  devote  libello  etc.  to  refer  to  the 
ps.-Vergil.  Ciris. 

4.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229, 1.— Criticism  and  explanation :  MHaupt,  op.  1,  55. 
3,  75.  261,  BiBBECK,  BhM.  18,  112,  LSchwabe,  in  Cirin  observatt.,  Dorpat  1871;. 
JJ.  107,  617,  MHkrtz,  JJ.  103,  860,  EBahrens,  ib.  105,  833.  107,  773.  AWaltz,  de 
carmine  Ciris,  Paris  1881.  BUnger,  d.  Prooem.  d.  Cir.,  Halle  1881 ;  electa  e  Ciris 
commentariis,  Halle  1885  ;  joum.  of  phil.  16,  810.  MKreunen,  prolegg.  in  Cirin, 
Utr.  1882.  AZiKGERLE,  kl.  phil.  Abh.  3  (Innsbr.  1881),  23  (Ovid  and  the  Ciris). 
BEllis,  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  8,  1.  899. 

3)  Moretum  (the  rural  breakfast),  a  pleasant  idyll  of  the  time 
of  Vergil  and  perhaps  translated  by  him  from  a  Greek  poem  of 
Parthenios,  full  of  vivid  and  detailed  description  and  amiable 
humour,  the  form  being  masterly. 

1.  The  Moretum  is  missing  in  Donatus'  and  Servius'  enumeration  of  the  lesser 
Vergiliana.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  found  in  MS.  collections  of  these  (see  §  229,  1 
and  below  n.  2).    JGVossius,  de  poet.  gr.  9,  states  that  in  a  cod.  Ambr.  this  poem 
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bore  the  heading :  Parthenius  moretum  scripsU  in  Graeco^  quem  Virgilius  imitalu$ 
eat.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fresh  and  lively  style  and 
vivid  des<Tiption  (Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2658.  HERTznERo,  transl.  p.  95)  and  the 
candid  undisguised  appellation  of  things  observed  in  this  poem  do  not  agree  with 
Vergil's  general  manner.  Hertzbero  (1.1.  p.  95.  100.  101)  has  justly  concluded 
from  the  name  of  Simylus,  the  metn^  of  v.  18  and  from  v.  116,  that  the  Greek 
original  was  pretty  faithfully  translated.  The  124  hexameters  of  this  poem  de- 
scribe how  the  peasant  JSimylus  rises  at  dawn,  bakes  his  bread,  prepares  his  mess 
of  herbs  in  the  mortar  and  then  sets  to  work.  Sueius  also  had  written  a  Moretum 
(§150,  6),  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Sueius 
influenced  Vergil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  At  all  events  the  poem 
belongs  to  the  best  time  of  Boman  literature,  as  appears  e.g.  from  the  estimation 
in  which  the  lactuca  is  held  v.  76  as  compared  with  the  time  of  Martial  (Mart.  18, 
14,  1) :  see  Stauder,  Zf  AW.  1858,  290.  Cf.  Lachmakn  on  Lucr.  p. 826.  MHaupt,  op. 
1,  39.    Hertzberu's  Introduction  98.    Bibbeck  app.  p.  14. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229,  1 ;  also  Vindob.  184  s.  XI,  Monac.  21562  s.  XI/XU, 
805  s.  XI/XII.— FWScHNEiDEwiN  in  Jahn's  Arch.  2,  426.  ChrJahh  ib.  4,  627. 
MHaui't,  op.  1,  86.  Stauder,  Zf  AW.  1858, 289.  OSieroka,  JJ.  109,  895.  EBarth, 
Sprache  und  Versbau  des  Mor.,  Horn  1879.  KvBeichenbach,  d.  Echtheit  d.  M., 
Znaim  1888.    BEllis  (Heinsius'  codex  Moreti),  joum.  of  phil.  18,  278. 

4)  Co  pa  ("mine  hostess*^),  a  short  elegy  of  the  best  time^ 
in  style  and  diction  quite  according  with  Vergil's  manner,  but 
much  less  resembling  him  in  its  sprightly  contents  and  tone; 
many  passages  of  it  remind  the  reader  of  Vergilian  expressions. 

1.  The  poem  (19  distichs)  has  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  lesser 
Vergiliana ;  Cuarisius  also  considered  it  to  be  by  Vergil ;  see  GL.  1, 63, 11  quamviM 
Vergilius  librvm  suum  Cupam  inscripaerit.  Cf.  Lachmamn  on  Lucr.  p.  164.  On  the 
points  of  difference  in  diction  and  tone  between  the  Gopa  and  the  Vergilian  poems 
see  Hertzbero,  transl.  p.  108.  The  small  compass  of  the  Copa  precludes  us  from 
drawing  any  conclusion  from  the  construction  of  the  metre :  this  yields  no  decisive 
evidence  either  for  or  against  Vergil,  but  we  notice  a  certain  agreement  with 
Propertius.  Hertzbero  1.1.  104.  ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  (Bonn  1876)  51. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  removing  the  poem  beyond  the  Augustan  period. 
V.  27  canlu  ruvipunt  arlmsla  ciccuiae= georg,  8,  828;  v.  85  eineri  ingrato=  Aen.  6, 
213;  cf.  umhrosis  harundinihu8  (v.  8)  with  Aen.  8,  84  uvibrota  harundo.  V.  81=. 
Calpdrn.  eel.  11, 46.    Bibbeck,  app.  p.  14. 

'2.  The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  of  the  Moretum,  see  §  229, 1  and  above  8,  2.— 
CDIixiEN,  animadvv.  in  Virg.  Copam,  Halle  1820.  MHaupt,  op,  1,  143.  KZell, 
Ferienschrr.  1,  5.    WMClleb,  Bom  und  die  BOmerinnen  2, 171. 

6)  Catalepton  {Kara  Xctttop),  a  collection  of  fourteen  poems 
in  elegiac  and  iambic  metre  and  on  various  subjects.  Only  a 
few  of  them  are  attested  as  coming  from  the  poet  himself,  but 
only  very  few  can  be  positively  proved  to  be  not  by  him.  This 
much  may  be  stated,  that  all  belong  to  the  period  of  Vergil. 

1.  This  collection  is  in  the  MSS.  entitled  Ve{i)rgilii  ccUalepton  (see  n.  2).  Li 
the  so-called  Servian  vita  it  is,  according  to  the  best  tradition,  caUed  c€Ua(eaiey 
lejMon^  sometimes  catalecton :  so  also  in  £k)natus^  vita :  see  §  229,  1 ;  cf .  801,  4. 
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AusoNius,  grammaticomast.  (op.  27,  13,  5  see  §  209,  12)  Die  quid  signijicent 
catalepta  (so  the  best  MSS.,  sec  Schenkl  ad  loc. :  the  rest  give  ccUalecta)  Maronisf 
in  his  (2,  3)  al  CeUarum  posuit^  sequitur  non  lucidius  tau.  The  original  title 
was  KorA  XeirT6i»,  after  the  precedent  of  Aratos,  who  had  called  a  collection  of 

*  trifles'  by  this  name  (see  vita  Arati  p.  55,  84  Westerm.  iypa\J/€  di  kuI  &\\a 
'TOi-finara  .  .  .  Koi  els  Mi/pti'  t6v  dS€\<f>6v  iTiK-j/iSetov  Kal  Sioffrj/jic^a  Kal  Xkv0ik6u  [?] 
Kol  Karii  \€tt6p  &\\a  and  Stbabo  10,  486  "Aparos  iv  roh  icard  \eirT6v.  From  this 
cata  Upton  was  derived  by  an  abuse  ccttalepta  and   finally  catalecla  (»rardXf»rra= 

*  collected  poems'  does  not  occur  elsewhere).  ThBergk,  op.  2,  745.  E-Unoeh,  JJ. 
113,  429.  The  explanations  of  the  name  as  catalepta=/cardXetirra  '  poems  left  be- 
hind '  (by  EBXhrens  JJ.  Ill,  142.  150;  TibuU.  Bl.  53;  cf.  PLM.  2,36)  or^KaraXiyTrrd 
(by  BPeipeb,  Catullus,  Bresl.  1875,  65)  are  untenable. — In  the  collection  no.  1.  3 
(in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  BOcheler  1.1.)  4.  7.  8.  9.  11.  14  are  in  elegiacs, 
6.  10.  12  and  13  are  in  iambics,  2  and  5  in  choliambica.  Immediately  afUT 
the  collection  there  follows  in  the  MSS.  an  epigram  by  the  compiler  (AL.  777 
PLM.  2,  177),  which  ends  thus :  Illius  (of  Vergil)  haec  quoque  sunt  divini  el^menta 
poetae  Et  rudis  in  vario  carmine  Calliope.  This  then  agrees  with  the  heading  in 
the  MSS.  (see  above).  No.  2  (on  Annius  Cimber  see  §  209,  12)  is  attested  authentic 
by  Quint.  8,  3,  28  and  Ausonius  (see  above).  A  definite  proof  against  Vergil's 
authorship  is  furnished  only  by  no.  13,  the  first  lines  of  which  contain  allusions  to 
personal  circumstances  of  the  author  which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Vergil. 
The  servile  elegy  to  Messalla  (§  222)  no.  9  of  a.  727/27  cannot  be  by  Vergil  (on 
account  of  v.  17),  but  should  be  assigned  to  a  tiro  displaying  his  mythological 
learning  and  imitating  rather  Ovid's  than  Vergil's  manner.  Bibbeck  (app.  p.  12) 
ascribes  it  to  Lygdamus  (§  245,  4),  a  conjecture  at  least  more  credible  than 
BUngeb's  plea  for  Valgius  (de  Valg.  Buf.  304).  Ed.  et  comm.  instr.  PhWaoner, 
LjK.  1816.  Poem  no.  14,  although  it  relates  to  the  Aeneid  and  speaks  in  the  name 
of  Vergil,  isliardly  by  him ;  BCchkler,  BhM.  38,  523.  The  acerbity  of  the  iambic 
poems  (especially  no.  6,  12  and  10)  is  not  much  in  harmony  witK  Vergil's  later  soft 
character,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fire  of  youth,  the  general  ex- 
citement of  the  period,  and  the  example  of  Catullus.  These  poems,  the  quotation 
from  Catullus  in  6,  6,  further  no.  10,  the  parody  of  Catullus'  poem  4  in  derision  of 
P.  Ventidius  (pr.  710/44,  cos.  711/43.  BDcheler,  BhM.  38,  518.  BKlotz,  de  Cat.  c. 
IV  eiusque  parodia  Verg.,  Lps.  1868),  and  the  choliambics  no.  5,  also  a  remini- 
scence of  Catullus  in  no.  4,  lead  to  the  assumption  of  a  period  in  Vergil's  poetical 
development  in  which  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Catullus'  manner  and  style. 
Nos.  5  and  8  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  Vergil's  personal  circumstances ;  noe. 
1.  4.  7. 11  are  addressed  to  men  of  his  acquaintance.  On  the  whole  question  see 
FNXke,  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  WHertzberg's  introd.  to  his  translation  of  the  Catal. 
p.  108,  Bibbeck  app.  p.  6.    MHaupt,  op.  2,  147  and  esp.  BCcheler,  BhM.  38, 507. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  this  collection  of  14  poems,  and  included  under  the 
same  title  as  belonging  to  it  (see  n.  1),  we  find  in  all  the  MSS. — and  accordingly 
also  in  Bibbeck's  append,  p.  147.  PLM.  2, 158 — three  poems,  *  Vere  rosa '  consisting 
of  two  distichs  (cf .  Mart.  8,  40),  *  Ego  haec '  in  iamb,  senarii, '  Hunc  ego '  in  the 
priapic  metre,  all  priapea  as  regards  their  ox)ntents  and  supposed  to  be  spoken  by 
Priapus.  These  are  the  priapea  mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  §  229, 1) 
among  the  Vergiliana.  Cf.  also  Diomed.  GL.  1,  512  Priapeum  (sc.  metrum)  qum 
Vergilius  in  proLusionibus  suis  usus  fuit.  The  two  last  (which  might  really  have 
been  youthful  attempts  of  Vergil)  used  formerly  (from  Victorius  and  Muretus 
down  to  DOring  and  Sillig)  to  be  enumerated  among  the  Catulline  works  as  poems 
20  and  19,  and  besides  this  all  three  used  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
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of  priapea  (§  254,  5),  e.g.  in  LMCllkr^s  ed.  as  nos.  83,  84,  85;  BOchelbb^s  Petron. 
•1882, 157.  Cf.  WHertzbero's  transl.  p.  110,  JEWbrnicke,  Priapeia  (Thom  1868) 
p.  9.  108,  FBOcHELER,  BhM.  18,  415,  Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  p.  4, — The  fact  that 
Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  6  mentions  P.  Vergilius  (§  81,  1)  among  the  hani  who  wrote  erotic 
lu8U8  is  counterbalanced  by  the  silence  of  Ovid,  who  trist.  2,  585  mentions  only 
Aen.  lY  and  the  Bucolics  in  this  department. 

231.  Vergil  obtained  from  the  first  the  highest  reputation: 
his  poems  were  at  an  early  time  admitted  into  schools,  imitated, 
translated,  and  commented  on :  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  commentators  was  M.  Valerius  Probus,  a  later  one 
Servius.  We  still  possess  the  commentary  of  the  latter,  and 
fragments  of  other  works  in  the  various  collections  of  scholia. 
But  VergiPs  poems  were  also  used  for  centos,  and  superstition 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  as  an  oracle. 
They  were,  moreover,  industriously  multiplied.  Vergil  himself 
was  in  popular  belief  gradully  turned  into  a  magician,  upon 
whose  name  all  nations  of  the  West  accumulated  their  fantastical 
fictions  and  legends  for  a  long  time  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  SvET.  grQ.mia.  16  Q.Caeciliua  Epirota  (%2l§Sr^l)  .  .  .  primus  dicUur  .  .  . 
Vergilium  et  alios  poet^s  novoa  pradegere  coepi*9e.  Quint.  1,  8,  5  optime  inttitutum 
eat  ut  ah  Homero  atque  Vergilio  lectio  inciperet,  Obos.  1,  18  Aeneae  .  .  .  tulventui 
%n  Italiam  quc^e  arma  commoverit  .  .  .  ludi  liUerarii  disHplina  nostrae  quoque 
memoriae  inustum  est.  Augubtin.  civ.  dei  1,  8  apud  Vergilium^  quern  propterea 
parvuli  legunt  ut  videlicet  poeta  magnua  ontniumque  praeclarieaimus  atque  optimus 
teneria  ebibitua  animia  non  facile  oldivione  poaait  aboleri.  Iul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin. 
5,  2  fertur  in  acholia  aaepiaaime  cantaaae  inter  pueruloa  *  Arma  amena^  etc.  (Aen.  2, 

/3^  814).  Macr.  sat.  1^^,  5  Vergilianoa  veraua^  qualiter  eoa  pueri  magiatria  praelegetdi- 
bua  canehamua.  (Auson.)  epigr.  187,  1  Arma  virumque  docena  atque  Arma  virumque 
peritua,  Augustin.  confess.  1,  17,  27  cf.  1,  13,  20  shows  that  it  was  school-practice 
to  turn  passages  from  Vergil  into  prose. — On  the  other  hand,  themata  Vergiliana 
were  set  as  metrical  exercises ;  cf.  n.  2  and  §  280,  2,  2.  427, 1. 

2.  Ovid  often  alludes  to  Vergil  (see  AZinokrle,  Ovids  Verhftltn.  2,  48).  The 
Aeneid  (2,  77)  is  also  quoted  by  Phaedrus,  fab.  8,  praef.  27;  by  Juvenal  2,  99.  8, 
197.  9, 102.  See  Wehle,  obss.  in  Petr.  44.  Bibbeck  prolegg.  200.  Livy  derives 
much  of  his  diction  from  Vergil,  Tacitus  even  more ;  see  EWOlfflin,  PhiL  26, 
180.  Verses  on  Vergil  AL.  507-518  PLM.  4, 120.  AL.  555-566  PLM.  4,  128.  For 
the  use  made  of  Vergil  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  see  Sen.  suas.  8,  5  {sclAat 
Fuacua  ex  Vergilio  multa  trahere),  Serv.  Aen.  10, 18  ei  TUianua  et  Caltms  (Catulinus 
Floriac.)  qui  themata  omnia  de  Vergilio  elicuerunt  et  deformavtrunt  ad  dicendi  utum 
(§  864,  4).  Cf.  n.  1  and  Bibbeck  prolegg.  p.  188.  Passages  from  Vergil  were 
found  scribbled  on  the  walls  at  Pompeii :  see  CIL.  4,  p.  259.  Addenda :  epbem. 
epigr.  1,  58.  giom.  d.  scavi  1,  281.  2,  85.  On  a  spoon  (arch.  Ztg.  184B,  110*)  was 
found  engraved  eel.  2, 17  ;  on  a  relief  at  the  Villa  Albani  Aen.  1,  607  above  the 
head  of  a  seller  of  game,  OJahn,  Lpz.  SBer.  1861,  865.  On  a  brick  from  Italica 
near  Seville  is  inscribed  Aen.  1, 1-2  CIL.  2,  4967,  81.  For  the  use  of  Vergilian 
passages  on  tombstones  see  Marini  fratr.  Arv.  p.  826;  papiri  dipl.  p.  882.    Quota- 

Vv^      ticns  incidental  to  everyday  life,  Suet.  Dom.'9.    Dio  75, 10.    Lampeid.  Diadnxn. 
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8,  7.  VopiBC.  Tac.  5, 1.  Car.  18,  3.  Apul.  apol.  56  and  many  other  instances. 
LFriedlAmder,  SGesch.  3*,  834, — Ancient  illustrations  to  Vergil  or  in  imitation 
of  him:  on  the  MS.  illustrations  see  n.  9.  On  wall-paintings  in  Campania: 
Aeneas  and  Dido  (Aen.  1,  715 ;  cf .  Macr.  5, 17,  5) :  WHelbio,  Wandgem.  Cam- 
paniens  no.  1881 ;  cf.  bull.  arch.  1881,  29  and  the  mosaic  from  Halicamassus 
(Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  chase=Aen.  4,  151)  bull.  1860,  ICfe.  Laocoon  (Aen.  2, 
200) :  ann.  dell'  inst.  arch.  47,  tav.  O.  Aeneas  and  Polyphemus  (Aen.  8, 655) :  giom. 
degli  scavi  8  (1877)  tav.  6.  Aeneas  admiring  the  weapons  brought  to  him  by 
Venus  (Aen.  8,  608) :  Helbiq  no.  1882.  Aeneas  wounded  and  cured  by  Venus  (Aen. 
12,  398) :  HELBia  no.  1883.  Cf.  Helbiq,  Unterss.  tlb.  d.  Wandmalerei  4.  HHeyde- 
MANN,  Arch.  Z.  29.  122. 

3.  An  inscr.  from  Bome  in  Orelli  1179  Wilm.  2481  Q,  OlUiua  Fdix^  Ver- 
gUianuif  poeta^  cf.  §  251,  1  (also  Wilm.  2488  medicus  (Mclepittdius),  But  all  the 
Boman  epic  and  didactic  poets  are  more  or  less  imitators  of  Vergil.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  cento-like  employment  of  VergiPs  poems  may  be  traced  as  early  as  in  the 
Ciris  ;  see  §  280, 2,  2.    For  later  examples  see  §  26,  2. 

4.  Vergil's  poems  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  resorted  to  for  advice  in 
difficult  positions  of  life,  and  sortes  Vergilianae  were  even  publicly  kept  in  the 
temples,  see  Iul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  5,  4 :  in  templo  ApcUinia  Cumani  .  .  . 
cum  aortem  de  fato  suo  toUerety  his  versibus  ei  dicilur  ease  resjxmsum  (Aen.  6, 857). 
Lamprio.  Alex.  Sev.  4,  6  huic  sora  in  templo  Praeneatinae  talia  exatitit  (Aen.  6,  882). 
14,  5  ipse  .  .  .  VergUii  aortihua  huiuamodi  Uluatratua  eat  (Aen.  6,  848).  Spartiav. 
Ha  DR.  2,  8  cum  aoUicUus  .  .  .  Vergilianaa  aortea  consuleret  ^Quis  procul  etc.* 
(Aen.  6,  808)  aora  excidit,  Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  10,  4  cum  in  Apennino  de  ae 
conauleret  responaum  huiuamodi  accepit  (Aen.  1.  265) ;  item  cum  de  poateris  aula  (Aen. 
1,  278) ;  item  cum  defratre  (Aen.  6,  669),  In  the  Middle  Ages  (at  the  close  of  which 
Vergil  found  an  ardent  admirer  in  Dante,  cf.  Comparetti,  Virg.  nel  med.  evo  1, 
256  and  below  n.  12)  the  fourth  eclogue  was  on  account  of  its  prophetic  tone  in- 
terpreted of  the  Messiah  ;  ThCreizenach,  die  Aen.,  die  4  £kl.  u.  d.  Pharsalia  im 
MAlter,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1864.  FPiper,  Virgilius  als  Theolog  und  Prophet  des 
Heidentums  in  der  Kirche,  Berl,  1862  (evangel.  Kalender  for  1862,  17).  Vergil 
was  even  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine ; 
cf.  Bossignol,  Virgile  et  Constantin  le  grand,  Paris  1845.  DComparetti  (see  n. 
12)  vol.  1. 

5.  Arrianos  (see  §  227,  2,  in  fin.)  translated  Vergil.  Sejj.  consol.  ad.  Pblyb.  8, 
2  Homerua  et  Veryiliua^  tarn  bene  de  humano  genere  meriti  quam  tu  et  de  omnibua  et 
de  illia  meruisti,  quos  plurUms  notes  esse  voluiati  quam  acripaerant.  On  Avienus 
see  §  420,  6 ;  on  Titianus  and  Calvus  §  364,  4. 

6.  On  the  commentators  of  Vergil  see  Bibbeck  prolegomena  critica  cap.  9, 
p.  114,  where  we  find  discussions  on  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota,  Pollio,  C.  lulius  Hyginup, 
(Julius  or  Aufidius,  see  §  282,  1)  Modestus,  L.  Annaeus  Comutus,  Aemilius  Asper, 
M.  Valerius  Probus,  Flavins  Caper,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus,  Q.  Terentius  Scauru?, 
Caesellius  Vindex  and  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  Helenius  Aero,  Haterianus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Carminius,  Avienus,  Servius,  the  so-called  commentarii  of  Probus,  lunius 
Philargyrius,  the  scholia  Bemensia  and  scholia  Veronensia.  To  this  may  be 
added  HHaoen'b  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  scholia  Bemensia  J  J.  suppl.  vol.  4, 696. 
JKiRCHKEB,  JJ.  suppl.  8,  471.  On  each  of  these  grammarians  see  below,  in  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  In  a  MS.  s.  XIV  at  Padua  *  Fulgentius  super  Bucol. 
et  Gfeorg.  Virgilii,'  oertainly  not  by  the  mythologist  Fulgentius  (§  480),  see  EJumq- 
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MANN,  quaestFulg.  61.  JMBozio,  Cynthii  Cenetensis  (of  the  15th  cent.)  in  Vergil. 
Aen.  commtoitar.  (Aen.  I,  II,  III  first  edited  by  AMai,  auct.  class.  7,  323)  e  cod. 
Ambros.,  Milan  1845. 

7.  For  the  scholia  Bernensia  (on  Buc.  and  Gksorg.)  see  §  472,  9:  thei-e  too 
concerning  both  are  the  explanationes  bucolicorum  of  Junius  Pliilargyrius 
(Filargirius)  and  the  georgicorum  expositiones  handed  down  in  the  Laur.  45,  14. 
Paris.  7960  and  Leid.  135  (G  in  Burmann-Lion).  The  (fragmentary)  scholia 
Veronensiaon  the  Aeneid  were  first  published  by  AMai  (Virgilii  intpp.  vett., 
Milan  1818),  then  in  Lion's  Servius  2,  805 ;  best  ed.  by  HKkil,  M.  Valerii  Probi  in 
Virg.  buc.  et  georg.  commentarius  (p.  1-68);  ace.  scholiorum  Veronensium  (p.  71-108) 
et  Aspri  quaestionum  Vergil,  (p.  111-115)  fragm.,  Halle  1848.  In  addition  HKeil, 
RhM.  6,  369  and  FBuchklkr  (and  AHerrmann),  J  J.  93,  65.  AHerrmanh,  d. 
•Veroneser  Vergilscholien,  Donauesch.  1869.  1871  II.  Cf.  also  GThilo,  BhM.  14, 
•535.  15,  119.  ThMommsen.  RhM.  16, 137.— Glossary  on  Vergil,  see  GLOwe,  prodrom. 
gloss.  164.  ABoucHERiE,  fragm.  d'un  commentaire  (very  late,  and  in  barbarous 
Latin)  sur  Virg.  (eel.  and  ge.  1,  1-222),  Montpellier  1875. 

8.  Various  metrica,!  arguments,  chiefly  of  s.  IV /V,  for  Vergil's  works  have 
been  preserved :  decasticha  on  the  books  of  the  Aen.  Tinder  the  name  of  Ovid  : 
AL.  1  PLM.  4,  161.  Hexasticha  on  the  Aen.  by  Sulpicius  Apollinaris :  §  857,  2. 
Pentasticha  on  the  Aen.  AL.  591  sqq.  PLM.  4,  136.  Tetrasticha  on  all  the  works  ; 
AL.  2  (cf.  654)  PLM.  4,  173  (cf.  444,  frequently  attributed  to  Ovid).  Monosticha 
on  the  Aen.  AL.  1  PLM.  4,  176  and  AL.  634  PLM.  4,  151 ;  similar  ones  for  all  the 
works  AL.  874  PLM.  4,  177.  Hemistichia  on  the  Aen.  PLM.  4,  17a— Argu- 
ments by  a  certain  Modestinus  in  antiquissimo  Vergilii  codicef  Burmakk,  z. 
Anth.  lat.  2,  188  p.  372.— Cf.  LMOller,  BhM.  19,  114.  23,  654.  Bibbbck,  prolegg. 
Verg.  369.  JMahly,  ZfoG.  22,  331.  BOpitz,  Lpz.  Stud.  6,  282.  298.— Fragments 
of  a  mediaeval  argument  of  the  Aeneid  in  distichs  from  a  Bern.  s.  XII / XIII  in 
HHagen,  JJ.  Ill,  696. 

9.  Manuscripts  of  Vergil:  Gell.  9,  14,  7  tells  us  of  persons  who  had  in- 
spected idiographum  librum  Vergilii  (on  ge.  1, 208).  Hyginus  in  Gell.  1, 21, 2  himself 
collatetl  on  ge.  2,  247  a  liber  guifuerit  ex  domo  atque  fctniilia  Vergili.  We  possess  (in 
.a  more  or  less  complete  state)  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  of  Vergil  in  capital  writing 
;(the  exact  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  with  all  manuscripts  in  capitals). 
1.  The  *Mediceus'  39,  1  (M  in  Bibbeck)  s.  V  at  Florence,  with  the  celebrated 
Subscriplio  (ct.  §  4/3,  6) :  Turcius  Rufius  Apronianus  Asterius  v.  c.  et  int.  ex  comite 
domest.  proiecL  ex  com.  priv,  largit.  ex  praef.  urhi  patricius  et  conml  ardin.  (a.  494) 
legi  et  distimtxi  codictm  fratria  Macharii  v.  r.  .  .  .  XI,  kal.  Mai  Romat  (here 
follow  8  distichs,  AL.  3  PLM.  5,  110,  facsimile  in  Bibbeck^s  Vergil.  4,  p.  206). 
A  copy  of  this  MS.  by  PFFoggini,  Flor.  1741.  Facsimile  in  Zanoemeister- 
WATTENBACirs  exempl.  codd.  lat.  pi.  10,  Palatograph,  society  pi.  86,  Chatelaik  t. 
66,1.-2.  The  'Palatinus'  (P)  Vaticanus  1681,  S.JV-V ?,  facsimile  in  Zahgem.- 
Wattenb.  pi.  12.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pi.  115.  Chatelaih  pi.  64. — 8.  The  'Bomanus' 
(B),  Vatican.  3867,  s.  IV- V  ?,  in  it  16  illustrations  to  Vergil,  published  by  fioTTARi 
(see  on  no.  4)  p.  5.  29.  41.  48  and  by  Agincourt,  hist,  de  I'art  5,  pi.  63-65 ;  Pdb 
NoLHAc,  les  peintures  des  MSS.  de  Virg.,  in  the  M61.  de  T^cole  fran^.  de  Borne 
1884,  pi.  11.  12 ;  cf.  EPlatner  in  the  description  of  Bome  2,  2,  347.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zanoem.- Wattenb.  1.1.  pi.  11.  Pal.  soc.  pi.  113.  114.  Chatelaim  pi.  65. — 4.  The 
*schedae  Vaticanae'  (F),  Vatic.  8225,  put  back  without  cogent  reasons  into 
the  second  century  o/~our  era,  a  copy  of  this  MS.  by  GGBottari,  Bome  1741,  in 
which  are  (after  drawings  by  PGBartoli,  which  are  now  in  Windsor,  see 
AMicuAELis,  arch.  Zeit.  82,  67)  the  illustrations  of  the  MS.  (originally  50),  mostly 
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belonging  to  the  Aeneid  ;  there  are  better  specimens  in  Agincourt,  hist,  de  Tart 
5^  pi.  20-25.  PdkNolhac  l.l.  p.  5-10.  Cf.  EPlatxer  1.1.  345.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zangem.-Wattenb.  1.1.  pi.  13.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pi.  116.  117.  Chatel.  pi.  63. 
— The  following  MS.  fragments  are  of  insignificant  extent:  5.  Schedae 
Berolinenses  (A),  s.  IV ?,  three  leaves ;  to  the  same  MS.  (at  one  time  in 
St.  Denis)  there  originally  belonged  four  leaves,  now  Vatic.  3256.  Published  by 
GHPkrtz,  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1863,  97.  Nachtrag,  Berl.  SBer.  1864,  278,  cf. 
JHenry,  J  J.  95,  419.    Facsimile  in  Zangem.-Wattenb.  pi.  14.    Chatel.  pi.  61. — 

6.  schedae  Sangal  lenses  1394  (G),  Facsim.  Zangem.-W.  pi.  14».    Chatel.  pi.  62. — 

7.  schedae  rescriptae  Veronenses  40  (V).  Facsim.:  Chatel.  pi.  75,  1. — Together 
with  these  earliest  MSS.  we  have  the  later  ones :  the  cod.  Gudianns  (y)  s.  IX 
three  Berne  MSS.  (a,  b — facs.  Chatel.  pi.  67 — c)  of  s.  IX  and  X,  besides  (of  s. 
X-XII)  the  codex  Minoraugiensis  (m).  On  these  MSS.,  their  connection,  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  original  etc.  see  Ribbeck,  prolegomena  ad  Verg.  (1866)  218 
sqq.  Other  recent  literature  on  the  Vergil  MSS.:  JHenry,  Acneidea  1,  Lond. 
1873,  p.  xi-lx.  On  a  Prague  MS.  of  s.  IX,  see  JKvicala,  Vergilstudien,  Prague 
1878  (with  a  complete  collation).  On  a  Vatic,  s.  X  init.  written  by  Rahingus,  a 
monk  of  Flavigny  in  Burgundy,  see  LDelisle,  M61.  d'arch^ol.  et  d'hist.  6  (1886), 
239.  AJVitrinoa,  de  cod.  Aen.  Daventriensi  (s.  XV,  valueless),  Daventer  1881. 
MHechfellner,  eine  Innsbrucker  Virgil-Hs.  (valueless),  Innsbr.  1880.  EChate- 
laik,  un  important  fragm.  de  Virg.  (Paris.  7906)  in  d.  M61.  Renier,  Art.  5. 

10.  Complete  editions  of  Vergil's  poems.  Cf.  the  Notitia  literaria  in 
Heyne-Waoner  4,  635,  Schweiger,  class.  Bibliogr.  2,  2,  1145,  Engelhann-Peeubs, 
bibl.  class.  2,  693.  On  the  earliest  see  also  JHenry,  Aeneidea  1,  lxi-lxxxv.  Ed. 
princ.  Rome  about  1469.  Ven.  ap.  Aid.  1501  and  frequently.  Cum  comment.  Donati, 
Servii  etc.  per  GFabricium,  Bas.  1551  and  frequently.  Argumentis,  explicc.  et 
notis  illustr.  a  JLde  la  Cerda,  Madrit.  1608-17  III.  E  rec.  DHeinsii,  Leid.  1636. 
Rec.  NHbinsius,  Amst.  1664.  1676.  Interpretat.  et  notis  illustr.  CRuaeus,  in  us. 
Delph.,  Par.  1675  etc.  (with  an  ind.  verbb.).  Cum  Serv.,  Philarg.  etc.  et  nott. 
varr.  ed.  PBurmann,  Amsterd.  1746  FV  (in  vol.  4  is  the  ind.  verbb.  by  NEry- 
THRAEus,  first  published  at  Ven.  1537).  Variet.  lect.  et  perpet.  adnot.  illustr.  a 
OGHeyne,  Lpe.  1767-75  IV;  ^Lps.  1798-1800  VI  (with  a  good  glossary  by 
AWSchleoel)  ;  ♦Lpz.  1830-41  V  (cur.  Ph  Wag  her,  vol.  4 :  Carmina  minora  [Copa, 
Ciris,  Culex,  Moretum,  rec.  JSillig],  Wagneri  quaestt.  Vergil.,  notitia  literaria. 
Bd.  5 :  V.  carmina  ad  pristinam  orthographiam  revocata,  ace.  Wagneri  orthogr. 
Vergiliana  etc.).  Rec.  et  illustr.  AForbiger,  Lps.  *  1872-75.  Perpetuo  comm.  ad 
modum  JBond  explicuit  FDObner,  Paris  (Didot)  1858.  Recensuit  ORibbeck, 
Lps.  1859-68  V  (Prolegomena  critica  1866,  I  Buc.  et  Georg.  1859,  II.  Ill  Aen. 
1860.  62;  IV  Appendix  Vergiliana  1868).  Vergile,  texte  latin  .  .  .  avec  un 
commentaire  crit.  et  explicatif  etc.,  par  EBenoist,  Par.'  1876  III.  With  a  com- 
mentary by  JConinoton,  revised  by  HNettlkship,  Lond.*  1881-83  HI.  Explana- 
tory school  editions  by  Ph  Wagner  (breviter  enarravit,  Lpe.'  1861),  ThLadewkj 
(Berl.  »-"  1882-86  III  by  CSchaper,  cf.  the  same  writer  ZfGW.  81,  65).  EBenoist, 
Par.*  1880,  BHKennedy,  Lond.«  1879,  KKappes  (Lpz.*  1887).  With  introd.  and 
notes  by  TLPapillon,  Lond.  1882  II.  ASidg  wick,  Camb.  1890.  Translations  (prose) 
by  JCohington  (Lond.*  1882),  by  JGLonsdale  and  JLee  (Lond.'*  1890). 

Editions  of  the  text  by  HPaldamus  (Lpz.  1854,  with  introd.),  MHaupt  (Lps.* 
1873),  ThLadewig  (cura  PDkuticke  Berl.  *  1889),  ORibbeck  (with  introd.,  Li^. 
1867;.  GThilo  (with  introd.  and  short  apparatus,  Lpz.  1886).  WKloucek,  Prague 
1886.  87. 

11.  Ph  Wagner,  quaestt.  Verg.  (in  Heyne's  ed.  4,  888)  and  lectt.  Verg.,  Phil. 
B.L.  G  a 
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Siippl.  1,  307;  together  with  Phil.  15,  851.  16,  587.  17,  170.  WKloucek, 
Miszellen  zu  V.,  Leitmeritz  1870-78  II ;  critical  and  exegetical  notes  on  V.  (esp. 
Aen.),  Prague  1879;  ZfoG.  85,  588;  Vergiliana,  Smichow  1882.  88.  JKvi^ala 
(ii.  9  in  fin.).  BBentley's  observations  on  V.,  communicated  by  EHedicke,  Varia, 
Progr.,  Quedlinb.  1879  and  A&tachelscheid,  RbM.  35,  812;  ZfcG.  85,  58a 
OGCthlinq,  curaeVerg. ;  add.  GLihkkri  emendatt.  Yerg.,  Liegnitz  1886.  AKissch, 
quaestt.  Verg.  crit.,  Mdnst.  1886. 

12.  Vergil  continued  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  literature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  French,  and  following  them,  German  elaborations  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Aeneid  occur  after  the  12th  cent,  (le  Roman  d^neas  by 
Benoit  de  Saint-More ;  Eneit  by  Heinrich  von  Veldeke).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante^s  (f  1321)  divina  commedia  transfigured  and  glorified  the 
poet  so  that  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  earth.  But  he  also  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  speech  of  the  people,  in  popular  books  and  so  forth.  The  great  respect  in 
which  Vergil,  in  his  quality  as  a  poet,  was  held  by  posterity  and  which  manifested 
itself  also  in  the  reverence  paid  to  his  burial-place  (§  224,  8  ad  fin.  Plih.  ep.  8, 
7,  8;  cf.  Mart.  11,  48  sq.  Stat.  silv.  4,  4,  51),  the  superstitious  use  made  of 
his  poems  (above  n.  4),  and  the  interpretation  of  his  name  (from  vir/fa^  a  magic 
wand)  and  that  of  his  mother  {Magia,%  224,  8),  caused  the  gradual  evaporation  of 
Vergil's  real  cbaracter  into  that  of  a  mythical  being.  In  Dohatus'  vita  we  meet 
with  indications  of  this,  §  8-5,  and  in  the  later  additions  8-18,  69  sq.  and  78;  the 
more  we  descend  into  the  Middle  Ages  (esp.  after  saec.  XII),  the  stranger  the 
exaggerations,  the  greater  the  resemblance  of  Vergil  to  such  figures  as  Faustus  or 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  But  Vergil  always  appears  as  a  benevolent  genius  fond 
of  assisting  poor  humanity.  Only  a  Boman  lady,  who  had  wickedly  cheated  his 
love,  must  feel  his  revenge.  Conformably  to  the  romantic  confusion  of  all  names 
and  times,  Vergil  was  now  placed  under  the  fabulous  Emperor  Octavianus,  now 
under  King  Servius  (in  the  Seven  Wise  Men),  now  under  Titus  (Gest.  Bom.  c  67), 
now  under  Darius  at  Bome  (ib.  c.  120),  even  in  Brittany  under  King  Arthur,  or 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  knight  of  *  Campania  in  the  Ardennes '  and  of  a 
daughter  of  a  Boman  Senator  under  the  Emperor  Bemus,  who  killed  his  uncle 
Romulus  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  in  whose  reign  Vergil  studied  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  (German  popular  chapbooks  p.  8-7).  The  scene  of  his 
exploits  is  at  Bome  and  especially  Naples,  whence  the  Vergil  legend  originated. 
At  Bome  he  performs  miracles  chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  who,  after 
a  vain  struggle,  appoints  him  his  chief  Senator,  and  the  aim  of  his  deeds  is  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  State  (Salvatio  Bomae)  and  internal  order.  But  at  his 
beloved  Naples,  which  he  founded  and  placed  on  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he 
voluntarily  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  (even  driving  away  snakes  and 
flies,  providing  good  meat,  etc.).  In  the  15th  cent,  these  inventions  are  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  chronicle  (ly  myreur  des  histors)  of  Jean  d^Gutbemeusb  and  in  the 
Faits  merveilleux  de  Virgile  (last  printed  in  Geneva  1867).  Principal  work: 
DCoMPARBTTi,  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo,  Livomo  1872 II  (in  German  by  HDOtschxe, 
Lps.  1875) ;  it  contains  reprints  of  the  most  important  documents  2, 169.  GZappbbt, 
Virgil  in  Mittelalter,  Vienna  1851  (Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  II).  KLBotb, 
der  Zauberer  Virgilius  in  FPfeiffer^s  G^rmania  4  (1859),  257 ;  cf.  KBartsch,  ib. 
287  and  FLiebrecht,  ib.  10,  406.  CGMilbebg,  Memorabilia  Verg.  (Meissen  1857), 
and  Mirabilia  Verg.  (Meissen  1867).  STunisoh,  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Age, 
Cincinnati,  1889.  Lastly  the  treatises  by  Gemthe  already  quoted  (§  226,  1,  4), 
Pipes  and  Creizemach  (above  n.  4). 

232.  Cornelius  Gall  us  of  Forum  Julii  (684/70-727/27),  the 
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friend  of  Vergil's  youth,  was  the  first  Roman  poet  who  (apart 
from  learned  translations)  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
erotic  elegy  of  the  Alexandrines.  Through  the  favour  of 
Octavianus  he  was  raised  to  high  military  and  political  positions, 
became  too  ambitious,  and  finished  his  life  in  a  tragic  manner 
at  an  early  age. 

1.  Praenomen :  C.  and  Cn.  in  the  MSS.  ap.  Eutrop.  7,  7 ;  C,  in  Hieron.  ohron. 
a.  1985  (from  Eutrop.).— Asimius  Pollio  ap.  Cic.  ad  fam.  10,  82  extr.  (a.  711/43) 
Grollum  Comelium^  famUiarem  meum,  Probus  on  Vcrg.  buc.  p.  6,  1  K.  insinucUus 
Augusto  per  Corndium  QaUum^  condiscipulum  suum^  promeruU  (VerffUiua)  ut  etc. 
YsEG.  eol.  10  (a.  715/89)  is  addressed  to  him,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  even 
then  he  had  written  poetry  and  experienced  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress 
Lycoris  (see  §  210,  1  in  fin.)  cf.  v.  2-6.  10.  22.  42,  72.  Thereon  Servius  observes : 
GcUluf  ante  omnes  primus  Aegy^pti  prctefectusfuit^  poeta  eximius,  nam  et  JEupliorionem 
.  .  .  transiulit  in  latinum  iermonem  (cf.  also  on  buc.  6,  72)  et  amorum  suorum  de 
Cytheride  scripgit  librae  quattuor  .  .  .  fuit  autem  amicue  Vergiliij  adeo  ut  quartue 
Georgicorum  a  medio  usque  adfinem  eius  laudes  teneret  (see  on  this  §  227,  1)  .  .  . 
hie  OaUus  amavit  Cytheridem  meretricem^  libertam  Volumniiy  quae  eo  spreto  Antonium 
euntem  ad  GaUias  est  secuta  (cf.  the  scholion  in  the  cod.  Medic,  of  Vergil  [§  821,  9,  1] 
on  eel.  10,  2  in  Zamgemeister-Wattenbach^s  exempla  codd.  lat.  pi.  10) ;  Aub. 
Vict.  ill.  82  (§  210,  1).  On  the  personality  of  Lycoris  see  HFlaoh,  JJ.  119,  793. 
WKoLSTER,  JJ.  121,  626.  Cf.  also  §  227,  1  and  §  224,  3.  Prob.  on  eel.  10,  50 
Euphorton,  .  .  .  cuius  in  scribendo  secutus  coiorem  videtur  Cornelius  Gallus,  Cf . 
AMeimeke,  anall.  Alex.  24.  78  and  above  p.  250,  2.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  445  nee  fuit 
opprobrio  celebrasse  Lycorida  Gallo.  Cf.  rem.  am.  765.  Mart.  8,  78,  6.  Quint. 
10,  1,  93  calls  him  durior  as  an  elegiac  poet.  Only  a  single  pentameter  of  Galloa 
is  extant  in  Vib.  Seq.  p.  5,  21  Burs.  Cf.  also  §  209,  4.  230,  2, 1.- We  possess  also 
by  Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (printed  e.g.  in  Hercher^s  Erotici  gr.,  Lps.  1858,  1,  8) 
a  little  book  irepl  ipiarucutf  Ta^/idrwy,  in  which  erotic  legends  from  Greek  sources 
have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gullus  {avT(f  col  vapiarcu  els  hrrj  xal 
iXeytlat  djfdyeuf  rd  fiaXxara  i^  a()rwr  iLpfiJdia)^  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  by  the 
author.     EBohde,  gr.  Boman  118. 

2.  Gkillus  took  part  in  the  war  against  Antony,  Dio.  51,  9.  Suet.  Aug.  66 
Comdium  Galium^  quern  ctd  praefecturam  Aegypti  (a.  724/80)  ex  injima  fortuna 
provexerat  (cf.  Dio.  51,  17.  Strab.  17  p.  819.  Eutrop.  7,  7)  .  .  .  o6  ingratum 
et  malevolum  animum  dojno  et  provinciis  suis  interdixU,  GaUA  et  accusatorum 
(§  252,  8)  denuntiationibus  et  senatus  consultis  ctd  necem  compulso  etc  Hieron.  chron. 
a.  Abr.  1990=727/27  Cornelius  Gallus  Foroiuliensis  (probably  from  Forum  Julii  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Fr6jus)  poeta^  a  quo  primum  Aegyptum  rectam  supra 
diximusj  XLIII  aetcUis  suae  anno  propria  se  manu  inter/ecit,  Cf.  Ov.  trist.  2,  446. 
am.  3,  9,  68.  Propert.  8,  84,  91.  Dio  53,  23.  Amm.  Marc  17,  4,  5.— Suet.  gr.  16 
Q,  Caecilius  Epirota  ,  .  ,  ad  Comelxum  Gcdlum  se  conttdit  vixitque  una  fa^ 
miliarissime  .  .  .  post  deinde  damnationem  mortemque  Galli,  etc  Cf.  §  268, 1. — 
WABecker,  GaUus  1»,  16.  CChCVOlker,  de  C.  G.  vita  et  scriptis,  I  Bonn  1840 ; 
II  Elberf.  1844.  ANicolas,  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  C.  G.,  Par.  1851.  CPascal 
riv.  di  filol.  16,  899. 

8.  The  4  poems  (fragments),  first  published  by  AManutius  1590,  of  Gallus 
(reprinted  in  Wernbdorf,  PLM.  3, 183  and  in  Bibse^s  AL.  914-917)  have  long  been 
recognised  as  a  forgery.    An  unknown  writer  (probably  himself  the  forger)  in  the 
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year  1587  sent  from  Thessalonica  to  AStatius  in  Borne :  1)  ChxUi  poeicte  darist, 
elegia  in  arUiquo  Ovidii  codice  reperta^  ted  mvUia  in  locis  a  tineit  corrupta  (=914  K.). 
2)  verstts  quattuor  sine  authore  et  titulo  (*915).  8)  carmen  imper/ectum,  aed  v^Ude 
elegana  ut  fotcile  <ib  eadem  officina  proferium  videretur  cum  hoc  tUido  *  de  duabut 
aororihus  ex  lUyrio^  (=916).  StatiuA  having  cautiously  reserved  his  opinion,  the 
forger  appears  to  have  brought  a  second  thoroughly  digested  specimen  under  the 
notice  of  other  writers  with  more  success.  Cf.  EChatelain,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  69 ; 
also  KiESE  on  the  AL.  2,  xxxiii.  xl,  not.  28. — An  epigram  (AL.  242  PLM.  4, 
188 :  a  petition  to  Augustus  not  to  allow  the  Aeneid  to  be  destroyed  in  spite  of 
Vergil's  will)  is  also  attributed  to  Gkillus  in  the  Vatic.  1575,  s.  XI  and  in  late 
MSS.,  incorrectly,  as  is  shown  by  its  contents ;  F Jacobs  (anth.  gr.  vol.  18,  p.  897) 
likewise  incorrectly  assigned  to  Cornelius  two  epigrams  from  the  Greek  anthology 
5,  49.  16,  89  bearing  the  superscription  FaXXou  (perhaps  more  correctly  ADdw 
VdKXov  ?). 

233.  Another  friend  of  Vergil  and,  as  it  seems,  a  writer  of 
elegies  was  Codrus  (perhaps  a  pseudonym).  The  poets  Bavius 
and  Mevius  were  enemies  of  the  poet.  But  as  regards  Anser, 
such  hostility  is  not  proved  ;  he  was  an  adherent  of  M.  Antony 
and  wrote  erotic  poetry. 

1.  Vebg.  eel.  7,  21  nymphae  .  .  .  Lihethrides^  .  .  .  miki  carmen  quale 
meo  Codro  concedUe:  proximo  Pkotin  veraibua  tUefacit,  Cf.  ib.  25.  5,  11.  Similarly 
Valoius  says  of  him  (Schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel.  7,  22 ;  cf.  JJ.  93,  66)  Codrueque  iile 
canit  quali  tu  voce  cetnebae  atque  Bclet  numeroa  dicere^  Cinna,  tuot ;  dtiicior  ui 
nunquam  Pylio  prcfluxerit  ore  Nestoria  atU  dodo  pectore  Demodoci,  See  Uhoes, 
Valg.  p.  XI.  Idle  guesses  at  his  real  name  (Gomificius  or  Ginna  or  even  Vergil) 
are  gi-ven  by  the  old  commentators  on  the  passage.  The  most  likely  suggestion 
would  be  the  Boman  name  of  Cordus.    See  BUmger,  Valg.  405. 

2.  HiERONYM.  in  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1982=719/35  3f.  Baviua  (the  MSS. 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  read  Vaviua)  poeta^  quem  Vergiliua  in  hueolida  noUUy 
in  Cappctdocia  moritur.  Porphtrio  on  Hor.  epod.  10, 1  hie  eat  Meviua  importuniati- 
mua  poeta,  quem  et  Vergiliua  cum  aimili  contumdia  nominal ;  and  on  sat.  2,  8,  289 

ijle  hoc  (the  son  of  Aesopus  the  actor,  §  18,  4)  Meviua  poeta  acribit,  Vero.  ecL  8,  90 
qui  Bavium  nonodit,  amet  tua  carmina^  Mevi ;  on  which  Servius  observes :  pro  poena 
ei  contingat  ut  dUigat  Medium  peiorem  poetam,  nam  Meviua  et  Baviua  pesaimi/ueru^ 
poetae,  inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Vergilio.  unde  Horatiua  (epod.  10, 1).  Similarly 
Philarotrius,  probably  from  Suetonius:  duoa  aui  temporia poelaa  dicii peaaimoay 
quorum  carmina  ob  humUitiUem  abiecta  aunt  ,  ,  ,  ex  quibue' Baviua  curator  fuitj 
^  de  quo  Domitiua  in  Cicuta  (§  243,  2)  refert  (that  he  lived  with  his  brother  in  peace 
and  community  of  goods,  until  the  latter  extended  also  to  his  wife).  Sbrt. 
on  eel.  7,  21  ut  ait  ,  ,  .  Thyraia  .  .  .  VirgUii  cbtrectator,  acUieet  aut 
Baviua  aut  Anser  (n.  3)  aut  Meviua  peaaimi  poetae.  On  georg.  1,  210  reprehenaua 
Vergiliua  dieitur  a  Bavio  et  Mevio  hoc  verau  *  hordea  qui  diocit  aupereat  ut  tritiea 
dicat '  (cf.  eel.  5,  86) :  this  satirical  line  is  attributed  by  Cledomius  GL.  5,  48,  2  to 
a  certain  Cbmificius  Gallus :  cf .  §  209, 2  ad  fin.  and  below  n.  8  in  fin.  Cf .  generally 
§  225, 8.  Weichkrt,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  808.  The  more  correct  spelling  is  Meviua^ 
not  Meieviua :  cf .  Mommsen,  arch.  Ztg.  27,  128 ;  and  the  Indices  to  the  GIL.  vol. 
1.  2.  3.  5.  8. 10. 12  and  14  s.v.  Meviua^  further  ib.  6,  44.    21814  sqq.  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Ov.  trist.  2,  435  Cinna  (§  218,  2)  his  (erotic  writers  such  as  Ticidas  and 
Memmius)  cornea  eat  Cinnaque  procador  Anaer.    He  is  called  poeta  in  Sut  on 
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Verg.  eol.  7|  21  (see  n.  2).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  concerning  whom  Cicero 
(Phil.  18,  11)  jokes :  n  qui  nunc  Mulinam  oppugnant,  D,  Brutum  chaidenly  de  FcUemo 
Anaerea  depeUantur.  According  to  this  he  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  M.  Antony. 
Sebvius  on  Verg.  eel.  9,  86  aUudit  ad  Anserem  quendam  Antonii  poetam^  qui  eiua 
laudes  scribebcU  (cf.  GL.  7,  543,  21)  .  .  .  de  hoc  etiam  Cicero  (1.1.)  .  .  .  iptum^j 
enim  agrum  (Falemum)  ei  donarat  Antonius,  From  this  passage  of  Servius  is 
derived  the  notice  published  in  the  glossarium  edited  by  CBabth,  advers.  87,  5 
p.  1681  (and  following  this  in  Lion's  Servius  2  p.  878)  and  by  Mommbek,  Herm. 
8,  67  (from  a  Vatic,  s.  XV) :  Anser  quidam  Antonii  poeta  fuit,  qui  eiu3  laudea 
scriberet,  de  quo  Ci,  in  PhUippicis  dixit  *  ex  agro  Falemo  anaerea  depeUantur ^^  quern 
acUicet  agrum  donarat  Antxmiua,  It  is  merely  owing  to  some  error  or  corruption 
that  Barth  here  reads :  de  quo  Md  in  Philippica  Ciceronia  dixit ^  which  is  com- 
pleted Melissus  and  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  Aelius  Melissus  (§  852,  4). 
MoMMSEN  1.L  74.  Perhaps  these  statements  of  Servius  are  founded  merely  on 
inference,  but  it  must  certainly  be  due  to  a  misconstruction  that  Servius  1.1. 
states :  quern  oh  hoc  (as  a  partisan  of  Antony)  per  tranaitum  carpait  ( Vergiliua), 
For  the  words  (eel.  9,  85)  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor  nee  dicere  Cinna  digna,  aed 
argutoa  inter  atrepere  anaer  dorea  no  more  refer  to  the  poet  Anser  than  do  the 
words  of  Propertius  8,  84,  84  anaer ia  indocto  carmine  ceaait  dor.  The  same  mis- 
construction may  easily  have  led  to  the  statement  of  Servius  on  eel.  7,  21  (see 
n.  1)  that  Anser  belonged  to  the  obtrectatores  Vergilii.  The  same  sort  of 
mistake  occurs  also  in  the  appendix  to  Domatus'  vita  Verg.  67  (in  Beifferscheid's 
Sueton.  p.  66) :  coaevoa  omnea  poetaa  ita  adiunctoa  habuit  ut^  cum  inter  ae  plurimum 
invidia  arderentj  iUum  una  omnea  cd^renty  Variua^  Tucca^  fforatiua^  Gatlua^  Pro- 
pertiua.  Anaer  vero,  quoniam  Antonii  partea  aecutua  eatj  ilium  non  obaervaaae  dicitur, 
Cornificiua  (n.  2,  in  fin.  and  §  209,  2  ad  fin.)  ob  perveraam  naturam  Ulum  non  tulit. 
Against  Weichert,  poett.  latt.  vitae  etc.  p.  159  see  BUnger,  de  Ansere  poeta, 
Neubrandenb.  1858.  EHetdenreich  in  the  Gommentatt.  phil.  semin.  phil.,  Lps. 
1874,  14. 

234.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  bom  8  December  689/65  at 
Venusia,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  he  received  his  instruction 
at  Borne  and  subsequently  (perhaps  a.  709/46)  at  Athens.  When 
M.  Brutus  came  there  in  August  710/44,  he  also  won  the  young 
Horace  over  to  his  cause.  Horace  received  from  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  tribunus  militum  and  accompanied  him  in  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  until  the  battle  of  Philippi  (autumn  712/42)  precipi- 
tately ended  his  military  career.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
amnesty  to  return  to  Rome,  and  having  lost  his  paternal  estate 
by  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  veterans,  he  purchased 
the  position  of  a  quaestorian  scribe.  He  now  began  to  publish 
his  Satires  and  Epodes,  through  which  he  became  known  in 
literary  circles.  In  the  spring  of  716/38  he  was  introduced  by 
Vergil  and  L.  Varius  to  Maecenas,  and  he  was  admitted  to  his 
circle  in  the  winter  of  716/717  =  38/37  B.C.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  accompanied  Maecenas  on  his  journey  to  Brundisium, 
a.  717/37.    From  Maecenas  he  received,  c.  721/32,  an  estate  in 
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the  Sabine  country,  and  probably  through  him  he  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Octavianus,  who  by  his  liberality  set  the  poet  free 
from  aU  cares  concerning  his  livelihood,  and  would  gladly  have 
attached  him  to  his  service  and  society.  In  his  middle  age 
Horace  also  composed  lyrical  poems,  in  his  later  years  epistles. 
He  died  within  a  short  time  after  Maecenas,  on  27  November 
746/8,  and  was  buried  near  him. 

1.  The  poems  of  Horace  contain  abundant  information  on  his  life.  We  derive 
also  a  number  of  important  facts  from  the  biography  of  the  poet  by  Suetonius 
preserved  in  MSS  of  Horace  (§  847,  7).  It  was  at  an  early  time  prefixed  to  copies 
of  his  poems,  especially  such  as  contained  scholia.  From  the  latter  interpolations 
were  soon  added  to  the  vita,  e.g.  on  the  itpeculatum  cuhiculum  (from  Schol.  ep.  1,  19, 
1 ;  see  KFBoth,  BhM.  13,  581.  ABbifferscheid,  Sueton.  p.  889).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  use  of  Suetonius^  work  entailed  its  being  abbreviated.  e.g.  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  poems  of  Horace  (OJahn  ap.  Beifferscheid  p.  890).  The  text  of 
the  vita  e.g.  in  KLBoth^s  ed.  of  Suetonius  p.  297 ;  cf .  p.  lxxx,  and  the  same  writer 
in  KhM.  18,  517.  FBitter  introd.  to  his  ed.  of  Horace  p.  v.  ABeifperscheid, 
Suetoni  rell.  (Lps.  1860)  p.  44,  cf.  p.  887.  Cf.  Acro  on  c.  4,  1,  1  (ut  refert  SueUmiu* 
in  vita  Horaiii)  and  Porph.  on  ep.  2,  1,  1  {cuius  rei  etiam  Suetonius  auctor  est). 
PoRPHYRio  on  sat.  1,  6,  41  mentions  a  biography  of  Horace  by  himself  patrt 
libtrtino  natum  esse  JSoratium  et  in  narrcUione  quam  de  vit-a  tUius  hahui  ostendi.^ 
The  other  MS.  vitae  are  "worthless,  Beifferscbeid  1.1.  887.  An  enumeration  and 
criticism  of  these  in  CKirchner,  novae  quaestt.  hor.,  Naumb.  1847,  42. 

2.  Among  modem  biographies  of  Horace  we  mention  especially  JMasson,  vita 
Horatii,  Leid.  1708.  ChMitscuerlich^s  introduction  to  his  ed.  of  the  Odes  p. 
cxLiv,  CPassow,  on  the  life  and  period  of  Horace,  before  his  ed.  of  the  Epistles. 
CFranke,  fasti  hor.  p.  5.  deWalckenaer,  hist,  de  la  vie  et  des  ponies  d*H.,  Par. 
1840. 1858  II.  WTeuffel,  Horaz  (Ttib.  1848)  p.  1-18 ;  PBE.  8,  1465.  AN6el  dss 
Vergers,  vie  d^Horace,  Par.  1855  (also  in  the  introd.  to  Didot^s  Horace  ed.  1^5). 
LMOller,  Hor.,  e.  literarhistorische  Biographic,  Lpz.  1880. — JMat,  d.  Entwick- 
lungsgang  d.  Hor.  von  41-88  v.  Chr.,  Constance  1871 ;  von  85-80  v.  Chr.,  Offen- 
burg  1888-87  II.    Oertmer,  H.s  Bemerkk.  fiber  sich  selbst  in  d.  Satt.,  Gross-Strelitz 

1888.  FOnesotto,  Orazio  come  uomo,  Padua  1888.  AGima,  Orazio  e  Meoenate,  in 
Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Florence  1889,  1.  ALasson,  de  iudiciis  Hor.  de  suae  et  prions 
aetatis  poetis,  Stryj  1888.    EVoss,  d.  Natur  in  d.  Dichtung  des  Hor.,  Mdnstereifel 

1889.  Cf.  §  235,  1. 

8.  His  praenomen  Quintus  is  mentioned  by  Horace  sat.  2,  6,  87 ;  his  nomen 
carm.  4,  6,  44.  ep.  1. 14,  5 ;  his  cognomen  Flaccus  epod.  15, 12.  s.  2, 1, 18;  Mabtial 
mentions  the  poet  only  under  his  cognomen  (1,  107,  4.  8, 18,  5.  12,  4,  1).  The  day 
on  which  Horace  was  bom  {sexto  idus  decemhris)  is  given  by  Suetonius,  the  month 
we  know  from  ep.  1,  20,  27  ;  the  year  from  epod.  18,  6.  c.  8,  21,  1.  ep.  1,  20,  27 ;  the 
birth-place  from  s.  2, 1,  84.  Venusia  was  in  Apulia  on  the  frontier  of  Lucania :  s. 
2,  1,  84  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps.  Martial  is  wrong  in  repeatedly  (5,  80,  2.  8, 18, 
5.  12,  94,  5)  mentioning  Horace  as  having  been  been  in  Calabria.  The  rank  of  his 
father :  libertinus  et  {auditmum)  coactor  s.  1,  6,  6.  45.  86.  ep.  1.  20,  20.  The  state- 
ment that  his  father  was  a  salsamentarius  (in  Suet,  vita  Hor.)  may  possibly 
rest  on  some  slander  circulated  by  the  maligners  of  the  poet ;  AKiesslihg,  coniectan. 
I.  (Greifsw.  1888),  7.  On  his  bringing  up  s.  1,  6,  72. 1,  4,  IGo,  Instruction,  ep.  2, 1, 
69.  2,  2,  41.    Tribunus  militum,  s.  1,  6,  48.    On  his  campaigns  with  Brotus  and 
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his  flight  at  Philippi,  see  c.  2, 17,  where  v.  10  (rdicla  non  hem  parmula)  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  previous  valiant  defence  (cf.  ep.  1,  20,  28)  and  only 
describes  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  defeats  (cf.  e.g.  Liv.  89,  20  qucMuor  milia 
milUum  amiasa  ,  ,  ,  et  arma  multay  qua4  quia  impediniento  fugientibus  per 
ifUveslres  aemiUu  erant  pcutim  uictahantur),  Horace  could  not  prevent  the  general 
flight,  nor  was  he  so  intimately  connected  with  the  causi  of  Brutus  that  his 
honour  should  have  obliged  him  to  court  death.  Sueton.  :  vidU  partihua  venia 
impetrcUa  acriptum  qucteatorium  comparavU.  Cf,  sat.  2,  6,  86  (and  ep,  1,  14,  17). 
The  loss  of  his  paternal  estate  is  mentioned  ep.  2,  2,  50 :  then  pauperta*  impulU 
audax  ui  ver$u9  fatcerenv,  i.e.  (with  jocular  mockery  of  his  own  poetic  turn)  *  poverty 
made  me  fearless,  so  I  attempted  to  write  verse  in  order  that  I  might  become 
known  and  get  into  a  better  position.^    Cf.  Fhitzsche,  Hor.  serm.  1,  p.  3,  2. 

4.  The  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Maecenas  s.  1,  6,  41-61 ;  cf .  2, 
6,  40.  He  got  the  Sabine  estate  a.  721/83;  see  Teuffel's  commentary  on  sat. 
II  p,  68.  cf.  ib.  p.  158.  GFGbotefekd,  BhM.  8,  471.  Suet.  v.  Hor. :  vixii  pluri- 
mum  in  aeceasu  ruria  mi  Sabini  aul  Tiburtini :  domusque  eiua  oatendilur  circa  Tibumi 
lueulum  (cf.  c  1,  7, 18).  The  Sabine  estate  is  mentioned  esp.  epod.  1,  25.  s.  2,  3,  5. 
yoa  2,  6, 1.  16.  60,  c.  1,  17.  ep.  1,  16,  1-14.  There  is  voluminous  early  literature 
concerning  the  situation  of  this  estate;  among  more  recent  works  ANofeL  db« 
Vbrokrs  (see  n.  2)  in  Didot's  Horace  p.  xxiii.  PRosa,  bull,  dell'  inst.  arch.  1857, 
p.  105:  cf.  ib.  p.  80.  151.  See  arch&ol.  Ztg.  16,  155' :  JJ.  77,  479.  WPfitzner, 
Parchim  1864.  CJulliam,  la  villa  d'Hor.,  M61.  de  r^cole  fran<?.  de  Eome  3  (1888), 
82.  GBoissiEB,  nouv.  promenades  archil. :  Horace  et  Virgile,  Par.  1886,  p.  1, 
HStich,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  4ia— A  spring  on  his  estate  (s.  2,  6,  2.  tp.  1, 16,  12)  was 
called  by  Horace  fons  Bandusiae  (riarWfa?)  after  one  near  Venusia  associat^l 
with  youthful  recollections,  c  8,  13.  Cf.  Sthodtmann,  pref.  to  his  translation  of 
the  lyrical  poems  59, 

5.  According  to  his  own  statements  Horace  was  in  person  the  very  reverse  of 
Vergil  (§  224,  4),  short  (s.  2,  3,  809.  ep.  1,  20,  24)  and  fat  (ep.  1,  4, 15 ;  cf.  Aug.  ep. 
in  Suet,).  In  his  youth  he  had  dark  hair  (ep.  1,  7,  26,  cf.  c.  2,  11,  15.  8, 14,  25). 
Was  he  delicate  ?  Auo.  to  Hor.  in  Suet.  :  Si  per  vaietudinem  tuam  fieri  potait  (or 
did  Horace  merely  make  this  a  pretext  in  order  to  remain  free  ?).  He  was  after- 
wards trouble i  with  hypochondriacal  fits  (ep.  1,  8).  A  certain  well-to-doness 
s<iems  to  be  indicated  by  some  expressions,  e.g.  on  his  library  (s,  1,  6,  122.  2.  8,  11. 
2,  6,  61.  ep.  1,  7,  12.  1, 18,  108),  his  journeys  (ep.  1,  15,  1 ;  cf.  1,  7, 11),  his  slaves 
(s.  1,  6, 116.  2,  7, 118)  and  his  parasites  (see  2,  7,  86).  Suet,  vita  Hor. :  (Auguatiu 
IlorcUium)  una  et  altera  libercditaie  locupietavit.  On  the  (very  dubious)  portraits 
of  Horace  see  Viscomti,  iconographie  rom.  1,  389  (pi.  13)  and  JBernoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  250. 

6.  The  ^rliest  poems  of  Horace  (from  about  his  25th  to  35th  year)  are  the 
epodes  and  the  satires.  Of  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  b.  1  was 
finished  a.  719/85,  book  2  a.  724/80,  while  the  epodes  were  concluded  in  the  same 
year.  Next  follow,  among  the  works  of  his  riper  years,  first  the  first  three  books 
oi  the  odes,  published  731/23;  then  book  1  of  the  epistles  a.  784/20;  after  this  the 
carmen  saeculare  for  the  secular  festival  of  a.  787/17,  which  also  in  the  MSS.  stood 
alone  (after  the  epodes);  lastly  book  4  of  the  odes,  concluded  741/13 :  Horace  only 
resumed  lyrical  poetry  in  response  to  high  influences.  Suet,  vita  Hor. :  Horatium 
(Auguatua)  coegit  propter  hoe  (that  is  propter  Vinddieam  victoriam  Tiherii  Druaique 
privigmorum  auarum  a.  789/15;  cf.  c.  4,  4.  14)  tribua  earminum  libria  ex  longo  inter- 
vallo  quartum  addere  (c.  4, 1,  6  the  poet  calls  himself  a  man  of  fifty).  Perhaps  at 
the  same  time  as  b.  4  of  the  odes  Horace  wrote  b.  2  of  the  epistles  (consisting  of 
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letters  1  and  2).  The  liber  de  arte  poetica,  if  we  assume  Porphyrio's  statement 
concerning  the  personality  of  the  Pisones  to  be  correct,  mnst  be  placed  in  the 
latter  years  of  Horace  (cf.  §  289,  7).-— Literature  concerning  the  chronology  of 
the  poems  of  Horace :  JMasson,  vita  Horatii  (1708) ;  hist.  crit.  de  la  rtpnbliqne 
des  lettres  (Amst.  1714)  5,  148.  Bentlkt  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  p.  xxr  has 
dealt  with  it  summarily  but  pertinently.  CKibchner,  quaestt.  Hor.  (Naumb. 
1834)  p.  1-41.  GFGrotkfknd,  in  Ersoh  and  Gruber,  Allg.  Encykl.  2,  10  (1888). 
457;  die  schrifstellerische  Laufbahn  des  H.,  Han.  1849.  A  new  investigation 
by  GFrakke,  fasti  horatiani,  Berl.  1839;  with  an  epistola  Lachmanni,  p.  285 
(also  in  his  kl.  Schrr.  2,  77).  The  whole  question  reviewed  by  Teuffel,  Prolego- 
mena zur  horaz.  Chronologie,  ZfAW.  1842,  1103;  die  Abfaasungsaeit  der  Epoden, 
ib.  1844,  508.  1845,  596 ;  der  Satiren,  BhM.  4,  98.  208.  WChrist,  fastonim  Horat. 
epicrisis,  Munich  1877.  WThStreubek,  Chronologie  der  horaz.  Dichtungen,  Bas. 
1843.  CGZuMPT,  introd.  to  Wtlstemann's  ed.  of  the  sat.  p.  20  (cf.  BhM.  4,  224). 
OBiBDECK,  Episteln  p.  88.  JVahlen,  tlber  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literaturbriefe 
der  Hor.,  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1878,  588  (together  with  ThMommseh,  Herm.  15, 103). 
HNettlkship,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1882/83,  21.  CBrandeb,  de  editione 
satt.  Hor.,  Halle  1885.  OTCselmann,  quaestt.  chronol.  Hor.,  Ilfeld  1885.  GGaebel, 
de  H.  epp.  1. 1  tempp.,  Stettin  1888.  AKrawutschke,  tempp.  Hor.  carmm.  U.  I-HI, 
Troppau  1889. — On  the  (real  and  supposed)  connections  between  the  poems  of 
Horace  and  those  of  Vergil  see  HDGntzer,  J  J.  99,  313.  MHertz,  anal,  ad  carmm. 
Hor.  hist.  1,  12.  AKiesslino  in  his  and  Wilamowitz^  philol.  Unterss.  2,  118. 
EBosenbero,  ZfGW.  86,  675. 

7.  The  order  of  the  poems  of  Horace  is  in  the  MSS.  (usually)  the  following : 
carminum  libri  I-IIII,  de  arte  poetica  liber,  epodon  liber,  carmen  saeculare, 
epistularum  libri  I-II,  sermonum  libri  I-II.  The  order  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed  (carmm.  [-f  carm.  saec.],  epodi,  satt.,  epp.,  a.  p.)  was  meanwhile  not 
unknown  to  antiquity,  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  528,  34  and  §  352,  1.  In  each  book  we 
notice  a  certain  endeavour  to  give  due  prominence  in  the  arrangement  to  the 
jKiems  addressed  to  the  poet's  most  valued  friends  (see  below) ;  as  for  the  rest,  in 
the  epodes  the  poems  in  the  same  metre  are  placed  together,  while  in  the  odes 
they  are  separated ;  at  least  two  sapphic  odes  (25  in  108)  are  never  found  placed 
immediately  together ;  only  alcaic  odes,  which  are  more  numerous  (37  in  108),  are 
frequently  found  in  company  (1,  16.  17.  26.  27.  84.  85.  2,  13-15.  19.  20.  3, 1-6. 
4,  14.  15).  With  this  exception  there  is  in  the  odes  only  a  single  instance  (3,  24. 
25)  of  two  poems  of  the  same  metre  occurring  together.  In  b.  1  the  same  metre 
does  not  recur  until  c.  10,  and  book  1,  c.  1-11  parades,  so  to  speak,  before  the 
reader  all  the  metres  employed  by  Horace  in  the  odes,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
each  of  which  only  occurs  once  (2,  18.  3, 12.  4,  7).  Horace  addresses  his  very 
first  odes  to  his  aristocratic  and  distinguished  friends  (1,  1  to  Maecenas,  2  to 
Augustus,  3  to  Vergil,  4  to  Sestius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  this  was  pub- 
lished 731/23,  6  to  Agrippa,  7  to  Plancus).  In  b.  2  c.  1-10  alcaio  and  sapphic 
poems  succeed  each  other  in  regular  interchange.  This  arrangement  was  all  the 
more  practical  as  the  poems  were  originally  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the 
difference  of  metre,  not  by  headings  (cf.  §  240,  3).  On  this  striving  for  alternation, 
and  the  other  motives  for  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  see  BOchbleb,  coniectanea, 
Bonn  1878,  15.  AKiesslino,  philol.  Unterss.  2,  48.  PKSchulze,  JJ.  181,  8K>. 
EBosenbero,  BlfbayrGW.  18,  835.  AElter,  Wiener  Studd.  10,  15a— HStkphabus, 
diatribe  de  titulis  et  ordine  librorum  Horatii,  in  his  ed.  of  Horace.  SCarn,  trias 
quaestionum  hor.  (Bonn  1838)  p.  1-17.  Teuffel,  S^f AW.  1842, 1108.  AHbkbmaxii, 
curae  hor.,  Celle  1861.    ABiesb,  JJ.  98^  474.    Bibbbck,  Episteln  p.  82. 
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235.  Horace  is  a  highly  sensitive  nature,  in  which  intellect 
predominates.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  in  him  great  flights 
of  imagination,  idealism  of  thought  and  feeling,  inspiration,  or 
eveiy4.nything  inspiring/  We  find  in  him  rare  lucidity,  calmness 
and  sagacity  of  mind,  a  searching  knowledge  of  his  own  selt 
and  of  other  persons  and  situations.  Trustworthy  and  faithful 
towards  friends,  he  is  bitter  towards  his  enemies.  His  sense  of 
independence  disgusted  him  with  the  capital  and  endeared  to 
him  the  quiet  of  country  life.  His  political  opinions  and  his  con- 
duct towards  Augustus  are  a  continual  compromise  between  this 
feeling  of  independence  and  his  perception  of  what  was  possible 
and  what  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  Here  also  he  hit 
upon  the  difficult  via  media,  neither  degrading  himself  nor 
offending  others.  He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  but 
he  observed  political  decency.  His  views  were  those  of  a  mature 
mind,  which  had  got  over  the  passions  of  youth  and  could  face 
death  intrepidly.  Hence  his  tone  changes  from  joyous  love  of 
the  pleasures  of  human  life  to  calm  resignation  of  the  enjoyments 
refused  to  us :  he  seldom  cares  to  rise  above  neutral  moods  and 
subdued  tones.  The  aim  constantly  pursued  by  Horace  is  quiet  ! 
equability,  undisturbed  by  the  storms  of  passion,  by  external 
occurrences  or  by  the  demands  of  other  men.  His  intellect 
sharpened  his  taste  and  imparted  to  his  style  its  peculiar  lucidity, 
which  we  miss  only  in  those  parts  where  he  cannot  render  his 
own  impressions.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  exagger- 
ation and  bombast.  His  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of  human 
existence  makes  him  talk  humorously  of  himself,  and  ironically 
of  all  who  deem  themselves  great;  and  it  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  his  vein  of  good-natured  raillery. 

1.  WTbuffel,  Charakteristik  de«  Horaz  (Lpz.  1842),  esp.  p.  35 ;  on  Hor.  (Ttib. 
1868)  p.  34.  WEWebeb,  Q.  Hor.  ¥1  als  Mensch  u.  Dichter,  Jena  1844.  SKarsteh, 
Q.  Hor.  FL,  trans],  from  the  Dutch  (Utr.  1861)  by  MSchwach  Lpz.  1863.  FDGer- 
L\CH,  L^ben  u.  Dicktang  des  Horaz,  Ba&  1867.  OWeissenfels,  Horaz,  3.  Bedeutung 
ii3wr.,  Berl.  1885 ;  cf.  §  284,  2. 

2.  His  relations  with  his  friends.  In  the  most  important  passage  (sat.  1, 10, 81) 
Horace  mentions  as  his  friends  in  learned  and  aristocratic  Bome  the  following : 
Plotius  §  228,  2,  Varius  §  223,  1,  Maecenas,  Vergilius,  Valgius  §  241,  Octayius  §  255, 
5,  Fuflcus  §  242,  1,  Visconim  uterque  §  242,  1,  Pollio  §  221,  Messala  §  222  *  cum 
fratre'  §  267, 1,  Bibulus  §  255,  2,  Servius  §  242,  3,  Fumius  §  209,  9.  At  the  same 
place  (sat.  1, 10,  78)  Horace  also  mentions  some  of  his  literary  adversaries,  who 
were  however  entirely  obscure  writers,  and  who  seem  to  have  made  even  less  im- 
pression on  the  public  than  did  the  assailants  of  Vergil  (§  225,  3):  Pantilius, 
Demetrius,  who  played  off  the  early  writers— CatuUus  and  Galvus — against  Horace 
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(cf.  s.  1|  10, 18),  Fannius  (the  poetaster  ;  cf.  s.  1,  4,  21)  and  Tigellins  Hermogenes 
(cf.  8.  1,  10,  18).  FJacobs,  verm.  Schr.  5,  8.  Fhandsen,  Maecenas  (1843)  p.  193. 
GFGrotkfbnd,  des  Horaz  Freunde  u.  Bakannte,  Phil.  2,  280.  HPaldamub,  Horaz 
u.  Maecenas,  Zf  AW.  1848,  Nr.  113.  FJacob,  Horaz  n.  s.  Freunde,  Berl.  1852  II. 
JGFEsTR^,  Horatiana  proeopographia,  Amsterd.  1846.  FHamna,  znr  Prosopogr. 
Hor.,  Krems  1885.  86  II.    SJaffe,  de  personis  horat.,  Halle  1885. 

3.  Concerning  Horace's  relations  with  Augustus,  Suetonius  relates  some  in- 
teresting particulars,  which  show  how  greatly  Augustus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
poet  in  his  favour,  and  how  slow  the  latter  was  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  The 
same  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  kept  back  so  very  long  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  personal  relations  implied  by  Horace^s  intimate  intercourse  with 
Maecenas,  it  appears  again  when  he  broke  his  silence,  since  his  communications 
merely  contain  facts,  and  steer  clear  of  the  writer^s  personal  convictions.  In  those 
cases  in  which  Horace  could  not  possibly  avoid  urgent  demands,  external  compul- 
sion is  easily  felt  in  the  tone  of  the  poems  in  question.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  at  last  did  homage  to  success.  But  he  did  not  yield  to  these  demands  until  the 
monarchy  was  firmly  established,  when  it  would  have  been  scarcely  wise  to  keep 
aloof  much  longer,  and  even  then  he  acted  with  dignity,  not  disowning  old  friends, 
nor  stooping  to  denounce  those  who  were  differently  minded  from  himself.  It  has 
been  maintained  entirely  without  grounds  (CPeter,  Gesch.  Boms  8,  110)  that 
Horace  recommended  temperance  and  unambitious  enjoyment  of  life  especiaUy  to 
those  men  whose  high  descent,  riches  or  pride  might  inspire  Augustus  with  dis- 
trust. Literature :  Wieland's  introd.  to  ep.  2,  1,  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  818. 
'  GiESEBBECHT,  quid  de  Horatio  senserit  Augustus,  Prenzlau  1829.  Feldbausch,  de 
Horatio  non  adulatore,  Heidelb.  1839  (cf.  Teuffel,  JJ.  28,  327).  WEWeber, 
Horaz  als  Mensch  (1844)  p.  168.  OJahn,  aus  der  Alt.-Wiss.  (Bonn  1868)  p.  300 
and  others. 

4  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  Horace,  it  may  be  granted  that  only 
in  his  later  and  more  mature  poems  his  views  as  to  sexual  relations  rise  above 
those  of  his  period.  But  not  all  passages  in  the  odes  touching  this  point  should  be 
understood  literally  (cf.  c.  1,  6, 19  cantamtis  wtcui  sive  quid  urimur)  \  on  the  contrary 
most  of  his  'mistresses^  owe  their  existence  only  to  the  poet^s  fancy  and  to  his 
literary  studies.  He  was  preserved  from  seriously  giving  himself  up  to  women 
by  his  cool,  sagacious  temperament,  so  that  he  should  rather  be  called  a  depiser 
of  women  than  one  of  their  votaries.  Literature :  Lessimo,  Rettungen  des  Horaz 
(Werke  4,  215 ;  ed.  of  1857  8,  1).  Teuffel,  de  Horatii  amoribus,  Jahn's  Archiv 
6,  325.  7,  648;  Charakteristik  des  Horaz  85.  HDOmtzer,  Krit.  u.  Erkl&r.  d. 
Hor.  3,  35.    WEWebeb  in  Jahn's  Archiv  9,  248. 

5.  We  may  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Horace  in  so  far  as  we  mean  his 
general  views  of  the  world,  and  so  far  as  Horace  assumed  a  certain  position 'towards 
the  two  principal  systems  then  current  at  Bome,  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophy. 
At  first  a  decided  follower  of  Epicurus  (study  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius :  AKibbs- 
LiNG,  ooniectanea  3  (Greifsw.  1886),  vii.  s.  1,  6, 101=Lucr.  5, 88.  Cf.  besides  ep.  1, 
4, 16)  and  adversary  of  Stoicism,  Horace  betrayed  even  then  (s.  1,  8.  2,  8.  7)  a 
certain  interest  in  the  latter  system  by  his  repeated  recurrence  to  it  (cf.  Teuffel 
on  sat.  2,  7.  p.  175).  In  spite  of  his  hedonistic  views  of  life  Horace  had  a  philo- 
sophical bent  and  gradually  came  to  esteem  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Stoic 
S3r8tem  independently  of  its  strange  excrescences ;  he  gradually  ceases  to  combat  it 
and  assimilates  more  and  more  of  it  (cf.  ep.  1, 1, 17),  though  he  never  really  became 
a  convert,  but  rather  maintained  towards  the  various  systems  a  critical  attitude  or 
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the  eclectic  position  of  a  dilettante  (cp.  1, 1, 14).  c.  1,  84  is  rather  the  expression 
of  a  transient  mood  than  the  result  of  a  thorough  change  of  mind.  The  con- 
version supposed  to  have  taken  place  then  does  not  prevent  the  poet  calling  himself 
Dpicuri  de  grege  porcum  (ep.  1,  4,  16)  even  later.  But  c.  2,  2,  19  proves  that 
when  he  was  turned  forty  (c.  a.  730/24)  he  began  to  render  more  justice  to  the 
Stoic  system.  Becent  literature:  JHBFortlaoe,  de  praeceptis  Hor.  ad  artem 
beate  vivendi  spectantibus,  Osnabrtlck  1835.  AArnold,  das  Leben  des  Hor.  und 
sein  philosoph.,  sittl.  u.  dichterischer  Charakter,  Halle  1860.  ThVogel,  die 
Lebensweisheit  des  Hor.,  Meissen  1868.  AJReisacker,  Hor.  in  s.  Verhaltn.  zu 
Lucrez  u.  in  s.  kulturgeschichtl.  Bedeutung,  Bresl.  1878,  see  also  WeingXrtner 
§  240, 10.  BChrRiedl,  Hor.  Welt-  und  Lebensanschauung,  Trieste  1873.  AKirch- 
HOFF,  d.  Stellung  des  Hor.  zur  Philos.,  Hiidesh.  1873.  FABeck,  Hor.  als  Kunst- 
richter  u.  Philosoph,  Mayence  1875.  HWeise,  de  Hor.  philosopho,  CJolberg  1881. 
KMaier,  d.  philosoph.  Standpunkt  des  Hor.,  Kremsier  1888. 

6.  Horace  has  been  reproached  with  a  certain  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  matters 
of  history,  especially  Boman ;  but  what  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  is  not  very 
sound  (cf.  also  e.g.  OKeller,  Epileg.  zu  Hor.  326).  The  worst  passage  is  c.  4,  8, 17, 
where  the  incendia  Carthaginis  are  attributed  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  which 
is  as  bad  a  confusion  as  if  '  a  Prussian  poet  had  attributed  the  capture  of  Paris  to 
Frederick  the  Great '  (Haupt,  op.  8,  49) ;  but  that  line  is  altogether  to  be  suspected 
as  a  late  interpolation.  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  the  same  confusion  s.  2,  1,  71 
(cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22),  while  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Hor.  s.  1, 6,  21 
is  an  allusion  in  bad  taste  to  the  old  Appius  Caecus  (§  90) :  Horace  is  here  evidently 
alluding  to  the  severe  (cf.  also  p.  362, 1.  8)  censorship  (Dio  40,  63)  of  App.  Claudius 
Pulcher  704/50  (§  199, 1),  who  proceeded  rigorously  in  the  Senate  against  the  sons  / 
of  freedmen ;  those  proceedings  Horace  had  witnessed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and, 
himself  the  son  of  a  freedman,  had  retained  them  in  his  memory.  The  rest  of 
the  supposed  blunders  (c.  1, 12,  37.  s.  1,  6,  12.  ep.  1,  6,  40.  AP.  276)  are  no  more 
satisfactorily  proved. 

236.  The  branch  of  poetry  first  cultivated  by  Horace  was 
satire  (sermones).  Following  in  the  wake  of  Lucilius,  Horace 
employed  satire  to  display  his  own  individuality  and  his  personal 
views  on  various  subjects.  But  after  the  horrible  events  of  the 
preceding  years,  it  was  not  possible  to  touch  upon  political  topics 
without  tearing  open  scarcely  healed  wounds,  and  a  writer  who 
had  been  a  partisan  of  the  conquered  side  could  only  keep  silence 
on  politics  to  avoid  damaging  his  character.  Hence  the  subjects 
of  Horace  and  the  aims  of  his  criticisms  are  exclusively  social 
and  literary.  The  satirist  rests  his  satire  on  a  serious  basis,  and 
endeavours  to  gain  proselytes  for  his  ethic  ideal  by  assailing 
those  who  disfigure  it;  but  this  he  does  with  the  weapons 
of  jest,  treating  what  is  perverse  and  objectionable  as  merely 
ridiculous.  The  method  of  discussion  is  disguised  by  an  appear- 
ance of  laxity,  though  it  is  anything  but  planless.  The  poet 
with  good  reason  avoids  direct  exposition.  Most  of  the  satires 
of  the  second  book  are  dressed  up  as  dialogues  or  in  a  dramatic 
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form,  and  show  a  more  mature  artistic  faculty  than  those  of  the 
first.  As  regards  his  form,  Horace  voluntarily  confined  himself 
to  epic  metre,  this  being  indeed  most  in  harmony  with  the 
general  didactic  character  of  his  satires,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  example  of  Lucilius.  In  his  verse  Horace  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  lightness  and  unconstraint  proper  to  satirical  poetry. 
The  satires  are  (together  with  the  epistles,  which  see)  the  master- 
piece of  the  poet:  in  them  we  see  in  their  fullest  and  finest 
development  his  gift  for  description,  his  lively  and  striking 
diction  and  characterisation,  his  cultivation  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  lastly  his  fine  free  humour,  thoroughly  at  home  with 
men  and  the  human  heart,  which  with  happy  ease  and  without 
blustering  or  scolding  holds  up  the  mirror  to  all  the  follies  of 
his  time. 

1.  On  the  position  of  the  satires  in  the  MSS.  see  §  284,  7.  These  are  both  in 
the  headings  and  subscriptions  of  the  MSS.  entitled  without  exception  semumes 
(see  also  §  289, 1).  But  Horace  includes  under  this  name  (= tittle-tattle)  both  his 
satires  (see  1,  4,  42.  ep.  1,  4,  1)  and  his  epistles  (ep.  2,  1,  4.  250),  because  both 
approach  the  manner  of  the  sermo,  the  every-day  language  of  cultivated  people 
(sat.  1,  4,  56 ;  cf .  Musa  pedestria,  sat.  2,  b,  17.  ep.  2,  8,  95).  But  as  the  epistles  are 
also  sennonea^  it  becomes  more  advisable  to  designate  the  satires  as  tcUirae^  especi- 
ally as  s.  2,  1,  1.  2,  6,  17  show  thaj/this  appellation  is  in  conformity  with  the 
poet's  intentioi^hile  it  characterises  better  the  position  which  these  poems  occupy 
in  literature  axid  their  relation  to  the  predecessors  and  successors  of  Horace  in  this 
dej)artment  of  poetry. 

2.  Editions  of  all  the  Satires  (independently  of  the  complete  editions  of  the 
works  §  240,  8).  Translated,  with  notes  and  introductions  by  CMWiklakd,  Lpe. 
1786.  II.  -» 1819 ;  the  translation  also  at  Bresl.  1881.  Explained  by  LFHeihdorp, 
Bresl.  1815  (EFWOstemann,  Lpz.  '  1848 ;  DOderlkin  »  1859).  Critically  revised, 
translated,  and  explained  by  CKirchner,  I.  Strals.  1829.  Translated  and  explained 
by  WEWeber,  edited  by  WTeufpel,  Stuttg.  1852.  Critically  revised,  and  translated 
with  explanatory  commentary  by  CKircuker.  Lpz.  1854-57  II  (the  oommentary 
on  b.  2  by  WTeuffel).  Latin  text  and  German  translation  by  LDOderleih,  Lpa. 
1860.  Recensuit  PHofmann-Peerlkamp,  Amsterd.  1868.  Explained  by  HFritzschk, 
Lpz.  1875.  76,  II ;  by  APalmer,  Lond.  1883 ;  by  KOBreithadpt,  Gotha  188a— Pbetic 
Stjrmones,  Lat.  and  German  with  notes  by  JSStrodtmanm,  Lpz.  1855.  Satires  and 
epistles,  in  German  with  notes  and  introductions  by  EMunk,  Berl.  1867.  Sermones 
aliquot  a  MHertzio  germanice  redditi,  Bresl.  1875. 

3.  Becent  editions  and  discussions  of  individual  satires  (cf.  Teuffsl,  on 
Horace  1868, 11)  e.g. :  1,  1  (by  FA  Wolf),  Berl.  1813  (=  kl.  Schrr.  2, 992) ;  KReisio's 
Vorless.  Ub.  Sat.  1,  1,  edited  by  EFEberhard,  Cob.  1840;  FGumpert,  Buxtehude 
1888;  FAEckstkin,  familiaris  interpretatio,  Lps.  1865;  on  allusions  to  Vergil's 
georgica  in  1,  1  see  MHertz,  anal.  hor.  1, 12.  1,  8  MSchmidt,  JJ.  121,  249.  1,  4 
CuCron,  epist.  ad  EOppenrieder,  Augsb.  1880.  1,  5  EDesjardins,  rev.  d.  philoL  2, 
144.  AB18CHOFF,  Landau  1880.  AWaltz,  ann.  de  Bordeaux  2,  2,  256.  1.  6 
PWiLLEMS,  notes  de  crit.  et  dVx^g^se,  Brussels  1878.    1,  9  FGumpert,  Buxtehude 
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1881.  HJBoBY,  journ.  of  philol.  18,  288.  2, 1  AAblt,  Wohlau  1888.  2,  8  FTeich- 
mClleb,  VerBuch  einer  SichtuDg  von  Hor.  Sat.  2,  8,  Berl.  1872.  EKammer,  J  J.  Ill, 
61.  2,  5  HBlCmmer,  BhM.  84,  166. — JApitz,  coniectan.  in  Hor.  satt.,  Berl.  1856. 
CNippEHDEY  (de  locis  quibosd.  Hor.  ex  libro  I  satt.),  op.  469.  TMobcmsen,  Bemer- 
kiingen  zu  Hor.  Sat.  I,  Frankf.  1871.  ALowinski,  zur  Krit.  der  hor.  Satt,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1889.  Sat.  1,  9:  JBMispoulet,  rev.  de  philol.  12,  1.  2,  8:  JHexbold, 
Mtlhlhausen  i/Els.  188a 

4.  DHeirsius,  de  sat.  Hor.  liber,  in  his  ed.  of  Hor.,  Leid.  1612  and  elsewhere. 
Manso  in  the  supplements  to  Snlzer  4, 446.  BGNikbuhr,  Brief  an  einen  Philologen, 
published  by  Jacob  p.  185.  Teuffel,  Charakteristik  des  H.  (1842)  p.  47.  FABeck, 
das  Wesen  der  horaz.  Satire,  Giessen  1859.  ESzelinski,  de  nominibus  personarun), 
.  .  .  apud  poetas  satiricos  rom.  (KOnigsberg  1862)  p.  10-42.  ThFkitzsche, 
Menipp  und  Horaz,  Gttstrow  1871 ;  Phil.  82,  744.  HFbitzschb,  ed.  of  Hor.  sat.  1,  p. 
28.  2,  p.  90.  Arndt,  Hor.  sitne  imitatus  Menippum,  Harburg  1884.  AHeinbich, 
Lukian  u.  Hor.,  Graz  1885.  MAHekwio,  Hor.  quatenus  recte  de  Lucilio  iudica- 
verit,  Halle  1878.  JJIltoen,  de  Hor.  Lucilii  aemulo,  Montabaur  1872.  LTriemel, 
tib.  Lucil.  u.  s.  Verb,  zu  Hor.,  Elreuzn.  1877.  BYTfbbell,  Hor.  and  Lucil.,  Her- 
math.  4,  855.  VZawadzki,  qua  tenus  in  satt.  Hor.  videatur  imitatus  esse  Lucilium, 
Erl.  1881.  FHahna,  der  apolog.  Charakter  der  hor.  Satt.,  Nikolsb.  1878.  79  II ;  cf . 
§  285,  2.  EBowE,  quo  iure  Hor.  in  satt.  Menippum  imitatus  esse  dicatur,  Halle 
1888.  BHeinze,  de  Horatio  Bionis  imitatore,  Bonn  1889.  HSchb5deb,  Beziehungen 
auf  Tagesereignisse  u.  Polemisches  in  Hor.  Satt.,  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Strassb.  protest. 
Oymn.  1888.  AEHousman,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  1  (Satt.  and  Ep.) — Metrical  and 
linguistic  works  on  the  satires :  see  e.g.  AKiesslino  introd.  to  his  ed.  2,  xiv.  On 
the  construction  of  the  Horatian  hezam.see  e.g.  FGHultgben,  JJ.  107, 150.  Voqel, 
d.  Struktur  des  hor.  Hex.,  Bttren  1887.  ThFbanzen,  d.  Unterschied  d.  Hex.  bei 
Virg.  u.  Hor.,  Cref.  1881. — FBabta,  sprachl.  Studd.  z.  d.  Satt.  d.  Hor.,  Linz  1879. 
81 II.    BlKEB,  d.  Metaphem  i.  d.  Satt.  d.  H.,  Strals.  1888. 

237.  The  epodes,  which  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 
the  satires  are,  like  these,  of  an  aggressive  character ;  they  are, 
however,  directed  against  individuals,  while  the  satires  contain 
criticisms  of  general  application.  Horace  appears  here  as  an 
ardent  and  skilful  imitator  of  Archilochos  and  his  versification. 
Besides  the  acerbity  and  animosity  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  Horace  imitated  also  its  peculiar 
aUrxpoXoyca,  The  whole  collection  forms  a  book  of  studies,  the 
satirical  element  of  which  Horace  developed  in  the  sermones, 
the  formal  (melic)  element  in  the  odes,  in  both  cases  with  greater 
success.  The  later  pieces  of  this  collection  are  more  quiet  and 
mature  and  approach  the  style  of  the  carmina,  just  as  many  of 
the  latter  might  well  be  ranged  among  the  epodes  in  regard 
to  form  and  contents. 

1.  lajribi  is  the  name  which  Horace  himself  gives  to  the  collection  dedicated  to 
Maecenas  14, T  (deus  nam  me  vetat  inceptoa  ciivi^  proniissum  carmen^  iambos  ad  Mm- 
bUicum  adducere)  :  cf.  c.  1, 16,  8.  24.  ep.  1, 19, 23.  2, 2,  59.  Therefore  the  last  epode 
17  (in  iambic  trimeters)  is  entitled  to  form  part  of  this  collection.     The  name  of 
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iir((>8ol  and  rd  iwtfiddj  epodon  liber,  is  an  addition  of  the  grammarians,  token  from  the 
metrical  character  of  most  of  the  pieces.  The  name  of  epode  subsequently  became 
usual  for  all  those  kinds  of  metre  in  which  a  long  and  short  line  (the  latter  called 
6  iir<fi86s  sc.  ffrixot)  are  combined,  especially  an  iambic  trimeter  and  dimeter,  e^g. 
epod.  1-10.  Thus  e.g.  Schol.  Hebmoo.  in  Walz's  Bhetores  gr.  7,  820  itrrl  8i  iel  t6 
iT(f)86if  ppax'^^pof  ToO  irp6  a^roC  (ttIxov  <n/XXa/3dr  rirrapat.  The  single  poems  are 
called  by  Pobphyrio  eglogae  (see  §  226,  1 1. 14).  For  the  relation  of  these  poems  to 
Archilochos  see  ep.  1, 19,  28-25.  The  treatment  of  the  trimeter  in  Horace  exactly 
agrees  with  the  manner  of  Ajxshilochoe.  But  epod.  16,  the  earliest  of  all  the  lyrical 
poems  (a.  714/40),  shows  exclusively  pure  iambics  (and  no  elision  in  the  hexa- 
meter) after  the  manner  of  Catullus  (4,  29).  As  regards  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  latest  epodes  with  the  earliest  odes  cf.  epod.  9  with  c.  1,  87.  A  spirit  similar 
to  that  of  most  of  the  epodes  appears  also  in  c.  8,  15 ;  and  c.  1,  4.  7.  28.  2, 18.  4, 7 
might  as  well  form  part  of  the  epodes,  as  far  as  their  metrical  form  goes — but  that 
collection  was  already  completed  when  the  odes  were  composed.  The  four-line 
strophe  (§  288,  4)  is  not  employed  in  the  epodes,  neither  is  it  possible  to  trace  in 
them  any  antistrophic  arrangement. 

2.  PhButtmann,  Mythologus  1,  818.  Yanderbouro^b  ed.  2,  2,  549.  CFrajike, 
fasti  hor.  48.  WFCrstenau,  de  carm.  hor.  chronologia  11.  Teufpbl,  ZfAW.  1884 
sq.  (see  §  284,  6).  MAjlt,  zur  Erkl.  u.  Krit.  der  hor.  Epoden,  Creuzn.  1846.  Lxid- 
LOFF,  de  eixxlon  Hor.  aetate,  Holzminden  1856.  FMartin,  de  Hor.  epodorom 
ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Posen  1860.  Cf.  against  this  AButt- 
MAHN,  ZfGW.  16,  678.  758.  CBeck,  de  vera  epodon  horat.  indole,  Troppau  1878. 
On  epod.  2  see  Ammann,  Bruchsal  1888 ;  epod.  9  GFaltih,  JJ.  181,  617 ;  epod.  14 
JCPoHL,  ZfGW.  88,  575.    OHarneckbb,  ib.  86, 428. 

238.  When  Horacje  was  already  midway  between  thirty  and 
forty,  he  resolved  to  use  the  technical  skill  and  mastery  of  style, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  composing  his  epodes,  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  Alkaios  and  Sappho  into  Eoman  soil.  He  was 
thus  employed  for  at  least  eight  years,  and  the  result  is  the 
first  three  books  of  the  carmina,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  a  fourth,  under  external  pressure,  after  a  long  interval. 
Being  the  production  of  the  ripest  years  of  Horace,  and  of  refined 
artistic  consciousness,  the  lyrical  poems  are  in  point  of  form 
the  most  perfect  of  his  creations,  remarkable  for  the  thoughtful 
lucidity  of  their  design,  the  care  and  finish  of  the  work,  the 
evenness  of  the  execution  (showing  preference  for  a  tripartite 
arrangement),  the  severe  regularity,  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
verses  and  the  delicate  linguistic  perception.  But  they  are  not 
the  immediate  expression  of  inner  experience  which  the  poet 
puts  forth  to  relieve  and  unburden  himself  of  it,  nor  are  they 
the  outpouring  of  inspiration  and  overflowing  imagination  ;  they 
chiefly  manifest  a  clear,  calm  and  mature  mind  and  careful 
reflection  on  the  questions  of  life.  There  are  not,  however, 
wanting  indications  of  tameness  and  frigidity;  some  turns  and 
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expressions  are  rather  prosaic  and  aflfected,  and  art  is  too  often 
distorted  into  artificiality ;  we  meet  with  exaggerations  quite 
at  variance  with  the  poet's  general  good  taste,  and  repetitions 
occur  in  the  whole  collection,  but  with  especial  frequency  in 
the  additional  fourth  book.  These  faults  appear  most  of  all  in 
those  poems  which  are  either  mere  abstract  compositions  or  even 
written  to  order ;  but  when  Horace's  heart  was  interested,  he 
often  rose  to  real  beauty.  He  began  his  lyric  poetry  with 
imitations  of  Greek  works,  gradually  attempted  independent 
composition  in  their  spirit,  and  last  of  all  treated  original  sub- 
jects, chosen  from  contemporary  history,  or  manifestations  of  his 
own  mind,  in  the  Greek  moulds. 

1.  Self-criticism  of  Horace:  operosa  parvus  carmina  fingoy  c.  4,  2,  81.  In  epod. 
11  and  14  he  confesses  that  love  prevented  him  from  working  (writing),  and  c.  1,  1, 
19. 29  harmless  enjoyment  of  life  is  contrasted  with  poetical  studies.  Again  s.  1, 4, 
39  Horace  excepts  himself  from  the  number  of  real  poets,  though  in  other  places 
he  speaks  complacently  of  his  lyrical  performances  (especially  in  the  last  poems 
of  books  2  and  8  of  the  odes) :  but  the  great  care  and  industry  bestowed  upon  his 
compositions,  and  the  renown  he  gained  by  them,  gave  him  a  right  to  do  so.  Char- 
acterisation of  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet  in  MHaupt^s  op.  8,  52. 

2.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Hor.  are  entitled  carmina  in  the  MS.  headings  and 
subscriptions,  and  likewise  in  the  later  grammarians,  in  whom  however  the  name 
odae  also  occurs.  Horace  never  employs  the  word  ode.  He  repeatedly  calls  his 
poems  aeoLium  or  letbium  carmen^  e.g.  c.  8,  80, 18.  4,  8,  12.  1,  26,  11.  1,  82,  4  ;  cf. 
4,  6,  85.  Their  connection  with  Aeolic  melic  poetry  (in  which  CatuUus  preceded 
him)  is  indeed  their  chief  characteristic,  and  it  is  a  special  merit  of  Horace  that 
he  fell  back  upon  the  genuine  classical  melic  poets  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  Alkaios, 
Sappho,  and  Anakreon— an  immense  gain  in  naturalness.  Yet  he  did  not  do  so 
throughout  and  consistently,  but  in  place  of  nature  he  often  started  with  artificial 
and  rhetorical,  or  even  academic  motives.  Cf.  also  AKiesslino,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Odes  of  Horace  in  the  first  century,  in  the  Verhandl.  d.  Kieler  Philo- 
logenvers.  (Lpz.  1870)  p.  28.  As  translations  (metrical  imitations)  we  may  safely 
consider  1,  9  and  18,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  1,  87.  In  all  these  instances  we 
see  how  far  Horace  was  from  the  fresh  native  energy  of  his  originals,  but  also  how 
clearly — showing  himself  in  this  rather  a  scholar  than  a  poet — he  knew  what  he 
had  to  omit  or  change  and  what  to  adopt,  what  minute  attention  he  gave  to  his 
transitions  and  connections,  and  to  the  working  out  of  details,  and  how  he  brings 
his  poem  within  the  immediate  scope  of  his  reader  by  adding  traits  of  contemporary 
history.  But  independently  of  the  intentional  imitations  we  meet  also  with  frequent 
reminiscences  of  Greek  poets,  which  however  we  must  not  suppose  to  have  been  de- 
liberately ooUected  with  bee-like  industry. — On  Horace's  relation  to  the  Greeks  see 
GFGrotsfend,  die  Originalit&t  des  Horaz  in  s.  Oden,  Zf AW.  1844,  no.  19.  TuAbnold, 
de  Horatio  Graecorum  imitatore,  Halle  1845 ;  die  griech.  Studien.  d.  H.,  Halle 
1855. 1866.  GOdel,  Hor.  u.  Euripides,  ZfGW.  1,  298.  HHGarckb,  Hor.  carm.  libri 
I  oollatis  scriptoribus  graecis  illustrati  specimen,  HaUe  1858.  1860 ;  quaestionum 
de  graecismo  Hor.  pars  prior,  Halle  1860.  EThallwitz,  de  Hor.  Graecorum  imit. 
I,  Lps.  1874.  JFCCampe,  Hor.  u.  Anakreon,  Phil.  81,  667.  (An  attempt  at  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace  by  BArholo,  Munich  1858.)  See  further  §  240, 10. 
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8.  In  his  treatment  of  the  metres  which  he  imitates  we  find  various  diver- 
gences in  Horace  as  compared  with  his  Greek  models :  here  Horace  has  not  been 
(as  used  to  be  supposed)  exclusively  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
tongue  (e.g.  its  wealth  of  spondees);  he  has  been  guided  likewise  by  the  rules 
of  metre  at  that  time  prevailing  and  circulated  in  various  text-books :  the  poet^s 
practice  accords  noticeably  with  these  theories    in  several  points,  e.g.  in   his 
preference  for  the  long  syllable  in  many  instances  and  in  his  treatment  of  the 
caesura.    WChrist,  d.  Verskunst  des  Hor.  im  Lichte  der  alten  tJberUeferung, 
Mtlnch.  Sitzungsberichte  1868, 1  sqq.    AKiessling,  introd.  to  his  edition  of  Horace 
1,  VII.     GScHULTZ,  Herm.  22,  270.     But  adherence  to  theory  will  not  in  itself 
account  for  the  gradually  increasing  strictness  in  the  radical  use  of  the  spondee. 
C.  1,  15  (ascl.)  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  attempts  by  the  fact  that  at 
V.  86  Horace  still  employs  the  trochaic  basis  instead  of  the  spondaic.    In  the  same 
way  in  the  anacrusis  of  the  alcaic  line  Horace  has  admitted  a  short  syllable  five 
times  in  the  first  book,  three  times  in  the  second,  twice  in  the  third,  while  he 
avoids  it  in  the  fourth.    With  regard  to  the  caesura  we  find  in  Horace  strict 
regularity :  e.g.  in  the  alcaic  and  sapphic  line  of  eleven  syllables  he  places  the 
caesura  each  time  after  the  fifth  syllable,  because  according  to  the  theory  which 
he  follows  the  joining  between  the  two  parts  of  the  line  occurs  at  this  place     A 
careful  study  of  Horace's  treatment  will  also  show  that  he  steadily  laboured  at  the 
perfection  of  the  outward  form  of  his  poetry.    In  his  alcaic  strophes  Horace  gives 
to  the  third  line  of  nine  syllables  in  the  odes  of  the  first  two  books,  as  he  does  to 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  strophe,  the  caesura  frtv&riiufup^s  (i.e.  division  of  5+4). 
But  subsequently  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rendered  the  line  monotonous 
(the  general  defect  of  the  Horatian  metres),  hence  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he 
carefully  avoided  this  caesura  of  the  third  line  and  replaced  it  by  others  (especially 
the  division  of  6+8,  sometimes  also  7+2,  with  separate  division  of  the  first  part). 
Cf.  CLachmann's  note  on  Franke's  fasti  hor.  288.    The  wevdrifunep^  in  the  sapphic 
strophe  which  is  used  in  b.  1-8  almost  exclusively  (see  above)  has,  in  the  fourth 
book  and  the  carm.  saec.,  to  share  with  the  caesura  irctrA  tpLtop  rpoxcuw.    Division 
of  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  in  the  same  strophe  does  not  occur  in  the 
fourth  book  or  in  the  carm.  saec.    Horace  is  here  more  strict  than  in  b.  1-3  with 
regard  to  elision  (Lachxann  on  Lucr.  p.  219).  Cf.  AWaltz  (§  240, 10).    OTCsklmakn 
(§  234,  6  in  fin.)  17. — On  the  metres  of  the  Horatian  odes  in  general  see  summarim 
before  the  editions  and  Teuffel  introd.  to  GLudwig's  new  translation  of  the  odes 
(Stuttg.  1860),  24.    A  comparison  of  the  Hor.  metres  with  the  Greek  originals  in 
CBocK,  de  metr.  Hor.  lyricis,  Kiel  1830.    See  in  addition  EUrban,  Vorbemerkk. 
z.  e.  Hor.-Metrik,  Insterb.  1885.    HSchiller  (for  the  use  of  schools,  Lpz.>  1875). 
BKOpkk,  Berl.'  1886.    On  the  elisions  (synaloephae)  see  KLehrs,  Horatius  (1869) 
p.  i-xxii  and  JSchultz,  die  prosodia  satiricc.  Kom.,  KOnigsb.  1864.   FLiNDEMAmr, 
de  hiatu  in  versibus  Hor.  lyricis,  Zittau  1825.    Gadenbach,  de  alliterationis  apud 
H.  usu,  Essen  1838.    On  the  metre  of  c.  1, 10  ThKock,  BhM.41,815.    ThBsiCHABDT, 
de  metrorum  lyric.  Hor.  artificiosa  elocutione,  Marb.  1889. 

4.  Strophic  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  an  ancient  ^lAot.  Hence 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  odes  of  Horace.  Yet  not  only  in  Pindar,  but  cJso  in 
Alkaios  and  Sappho  we  often  see  sense  and  grammatical  construction  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  strophes  (Westphal,  gr.  Metrik  2^,  p.  295),  so  that  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  Horace  taking  the  same  liberty ;  and  even  e.g.  in  the  fourth 
book  (which  is  otherwise  more  strict  in  its  construction,  see  n.  8),  in  his  favourite 
metre,  the  alcaic,  he  allows  the  close  of  the  strophe  to  coincide  ¥rith  that  of  the 
sense  more  rarely  than  in  b.  1-8  (Kiessling  in  the  philol.  Unteras.  2,  82 ;  intr. 
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to  his  ed.  1,  xv).  The  smallest  compass  of  a  stroplip  embraces  two  lines,  like 
the  elegisu;  distich,  and  the  epodes  of  Archilochos  and  Horace  keep  within  this. 
But  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  strophes  consist  of  four  lines  each,  likewise  those  forms 
of  the  asclepiadean  metre  in  which  three  asclepiadean  lines  are  joined  to  a  gly- 
conean,  or  two  asclepiadean  lines  and  one  glyconean  are  joined  to  a  pherecratean. 
If  an  asclepiadean  is  joined  to  a  glyconean  line,  the  result  is  a  strophe  of  two 
lines ;  cf .  however  c.  3,  9  the  dialogue  with  speech  and  rejoinder  each  of  4  lines 
in  3  groups;  if  the  asclepiadeus  minor  or  maior  is  simply  repeated  through  the 
whole  poem,  we  have  an  apparently  monostichic  composition.  But  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wetzel,  CLAcnsfANN  (kl.  Schrr.  2,84)  and  AMeinkkk  (pref.  of  his  edition) 
have  made  the  observation  that  not  only  with  the  latter  metres,  but  also  in  the 
carmina  which  resemble  epodes,  in  fact  in  all  the  poems  of  the  four  books  (except 
the  very  corrupt  c.  4,  8,  see  also  §  235,  6),  the  number  of  the  lines  is  divisible  by 
four,  from  which  they  drew  the  probable  though  not  absolutely  certain  conclusion 
that  Horace  himself  alwa3rs  designed  his  poems  in  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  On 
the  influence  of  this  discovery  on  the  criticism  of  Horace  see  LDOdehlein.  Beden 
(1860)  p.  888.  408.  Cf.  also  WF<>r8tkr,  quaestt.  hor.  2  (BrQnn  1870),  8.  CBock,  de 
Hor.  metr.  lyricis,  Kiel  1880,  55. 

5.  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10, 49  tenuit  nostras  tiunierosua  HoraliuH  aures,  dumferit  aunouia 
carmina  ctdla  lyra,  Petron.  118  Horatii  niriosa  felicit^s.  Quint.  10,  1,  96  lyri- 
corum  (rom.)  Horaiiusferc  sdus  legi  dignus.  nam  el  insvrgit  eUiquando  et  planus  est 
iucunditatis  et  gratiae  et  variis  figuris  et  verbis  /eiicissime  audax.  Pameo.  in  Pis. 
229.  Fronto  p.  23  Nab.  (memorabilis  poeta).  AroLL.  Sidon.  ep.  8,  11.  carm.  9, 
218-222.  Jani  pref.  to  his  edition  1,  civ.  Manso  in  his  additions  to  Subser  5, 
301.  EHanow,  ist  H.  ein  kleiner  Dichter?  Halle  1838.  AStahr,  in  the  Hall. 
Jahrb.  1840,  1652.  Teuffel,  ib.  1841,  no.  106-112,  and  Charakter.  d.  H.  (Lpz. 
1842),  13.  73.  AGGernhard,  de  compositione  carminum  Hor.,  Weim.  1841-1842 
II.  ELTeompheller,  Beitr&ge  z.  Wtirdigung  d.  horaz.  Dichtweise,  Coburg  1855-74 
V.  CPeien,  d.  symmetrische  Bau  der  Oden  d.  Hor.,  RhM.  13,  321.  FMartin, 
de  aliquot  Hor.  carminum  ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Posen  1865. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  epodes,  Martin  simply  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  eliminat- 
ing as  spurious  all  passages  which  are  at  variance  with  his  assumed  laws  of 
symmetry  ;  so  also  CPrien,  FJSchwerdt,  and  others.  Such  mechanical  views  of 
the  general  ]x>etical  method  of  Horace  ha%'e  been  wrongly  deduced  from  the  strictly 
systematic  arrangement  of  several  of  hLs  XyriQ  ixx^ms. — FPetkrs,  z.  Wortstellung 
in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Mttnster  1870. 

6.  Horace's  predilection  for  the  same  numbi^r  (thret')  in  his  illustrations  is 
very  conspicuous,  just  as  he  also  frequently  I'ei^eats  himself;  Teuffel,  on  Horace 
(1868)  18.  Prosaic  illustrations  and  turns  occur  e.g.  3,  1,  25.  34  sqq.  3,  4,  69  sq.  3, 
5,  12.  8,  11,  18  sq.  4,  4,  37  sq.  Prosaic  jmrticles  like  ergo  (epod.  2,  9),  quodsi  (1,  1, 
35.  3,1,41.  epod.  2,  39.  10,21.11,15.  14,  13),  a^ywi  (1,  23,  9.  3,5,49.  3,7,9), 
qualenus  (3,  24,  30),  eius  atque  (3,  11,  18  cf.  4,  8,  18),  also  probably  navique  (1,  22,  9. 
1,  34,  5.  4,  1,  13).  An  elevated  tone  does  not  suit  Horace,  and  whenever  he  strikes 
upon  it,  he  six)n  drops  it  again ;  sometimes  indeed  one  may  doubt  whether  this  is 
not  done  with  intentional  humour,  e.g.  when  he  says  of  Venus  4,  1,  21  aq. :  naribus 
duces  tura,  or  ib.  4,  7,  5  sq.  2,  20,  9  sqq.  It  sounds  like  parody  to  read  in  a  sapphic 
ode  of  teretes  surae  (2,  4,  21)  or  in  an  alcaic  ode  of  dentin  uxores  inariti  (1, 17,  7).  Bad 
taste  of  this  kind  appears  in  auritae  quercus  (1,  12,  11  sq.),  the  libido  quae  solet  matres 
furiare  equorum  (1,  25,  13  sq.),  clavi  trabales  etc.  (1, 35,  18  sqq.),  hydrops  and  a<iuosus 
languor  (2,  2,  13  sqq.)  and  in  the  rude  expressions  2,  5,  2  sqq.  2,  11,  21.  3,  11,  19. 
4, 18.    e]X)d.  9,  35.    In  the  same  way  viirea  Circe  (l;  17,20)  B,n^  jnirpurei  olores  (4, 
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1,  10)  are  not  oxactly  elegant  epithets.  See  OKeller,  KhM.  19,  211.— It  also  hap- 
pens frequently  that  Horace  ov(?rdot*s  his  illustrations,  heaping  one  upon  another 
with  the  immodei-ation  of  a  rhetorician  :  cf.  1,  1.  3,  1,  9  sqq.  41  sqq.  3,  27,  1-16. 
efKxl.  2.  Neither  2,  20  nor  3,  30  can  be  called  moderate.  Learning  is  put  in  quite 
out  of  its  proper  jjlace  2, 17, 13-20.  2, 18, 35  sqq.  Exception  may  be  most  frequently 
taken  to  the  long  odes,  where  Horace's  inadequate  talent  for  lyric  poetry  becomes 
most  conspicuous.  Tft^UFFEL,  die  horazische  Lyrik  und  deren  Kritik,  Tiib.  1876, 18 
makes  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  odes  and  epodes  in  order  of  merit:  he  distin- 
guishes four  degrees:  1.  imperfwt  poems,  in  which  the  deficiencies  preponderate, 
the  majority  bcnng  youthfully  immature,  unmeasured  or  forced  (14  poems).  2.  Me- 
dium work  not  without  defects  (considerable  either  in  number  or  character),  in 
which  however  g(xxl  work  preponderates  (80).  3.  Good  examples,  without  important 
defects  (24).  4.  Excellent  work,  with  decided  preeminence  both  in  substance  and 
form  and  (almost)  without  any  real  defects  (3  poems,  viz.  c.  3,  7,  9.  29).  Goethe's 
language  (Kikmkk's  Mitteil.  2,  643)  is  eijually  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  where  he 
says  that  he  recognises  Horace's  poetical  talent  only  in  regard  to  technical  and  lin- 
^istic  perfection,  i.e.  sucr^'ssful  imitation  of  the  Greek  metres  and  poetical  diction, 
and  this  combined  witl^  fearful  i-ealism,  devoid  of  any  real  poetry,  especially  in 
the  (xles;^and  so  are  (ihurrK's  dictum  (Minos  412)  'Horace  is  himself  only  in  his 
odes'  and  KLkiiks'  paradoxical  opinion  (N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1861,  64)  *  The  real 
Horace  is  never  found  in  his  cxles.'  On  the  contrai*y,  the  same  individuality  which 
is  seen  in  the  satires  and  epistles  appears  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  odes ; 
whence  we  should  also  explain  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  latter.  An  im- 
partial criticism  on  Horace's  lyrics  by  GBernharoy,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1885,  750. 
Lehus,  Horatius  p.  lxxv,  justly  says,  '  we  should  learn  not  to  exaggerate  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Horace  and  even  be  prepared  to  meet  with  great  defects.'  But  he 
does  not  act  up  to  this  maxim  ;  see  n.  7.    Cf.  also  the  i*emarks  in  MHaupt's  op.  3, 52. 

7.  An  opinion  which  still  widelj'  obtains  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Horace 
is  a  faultless  lyrical  poet.  An  attempt  is  made  to  support  this  by  arbitrary  construc- 
tion (recently  either  a  vapid  mystic-melancholy  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
which  readily  discovers  deep  sentiment,  or  else  a  hiunoristic  one,  which,  when  at 
fault,  det(*cts  charming  sallies  and  conceits) :  while  others  assert  that  the  Hora- 
tian  poems  Imve  been  very  largely  interpolated.  It  is  of  course  open  to  each  writer 
und  to  every  age  to  pi*ai8e  or  to  blame  the  poet  according  to  their  own  standard, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  to  judge  solely  by  the  criterion  of  modem  aestheticism, 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  work  of  the  poet.  The  strong  rhetorical  alloy  in  the 
txlt^  is  often  displeasing  to  us,  while  it  delighted  the  Bomans.  The  absence  of  a 
*lominant  motive  and  of  warm  feeling,  wliich  seems  to  us  a  defect,  was  to  the 
Romans  amply  compensated  by  the  musical  and  artistic  quality  of  the  language  in 
its  metrical  mould.  Again,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  Horace  produced  his  odes 
by  slow,  delibei-ate  polishing,  remotlelling  and  gradual  elaboration  (§  238,  1,  2. 
KiEssLiNG  1.1.),  and  likewise  that  the  poet  reckoned  upon  careful  readers,  capable 
of  following  up  concealed  allusions.  It  became  usual  to  declare  spurious  every- 
thing which  contradicted  the  unfounded  assumption  of  the  perfection  of  the  odes. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  after  the  most  extensive  omissions,  much  re- 
mains which  might  justify  renewed  objections,  and  consequently  new  omissions,  so 
that  we  should  never  have  done  with  them.  This  method  of  holding  interpo- 
lators responsible  for  everything  which  did  not  exactly  suit  the  casual  reader  (no 
trouble  being  taken  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  interpolation)  caused  the  poems 
to  be  unjustly  criticised ;  passages  which  deserved  no  blame  at  all  were  treated 
superciliously  and  immoderately  censured.    The  fii'st  writer  who,  following  certain 
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predeoeeaors  such  as  DLamihnus,  TFahkr  and  especially  FGuyet  (see  his  objections 
enumerated  in  the  Phil.  85,  479),  applied  this  fixed  idea  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  Horace^s  lyrical  poems  in  a  one-sided  way,  even  making  it  the  test  of  the  genuine 
or  spurious  origin  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  odes,  was  the  Dutch  scholar  PHok- 
iian-Peerlkamp  (ed.  of  the  odes  of  1834).  Cf.  GBerkhardy,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1835, 
737.  Teuffel,  Peerlkamp  uud  seine  Bestreiter,  JJ.  41,  438 ;  Jahrbb.  der  Gegenwart 
1843,  no.  50  sqq.  =  Correspondenzblatt  f .  d.  wiirttemb.  Gelehrtenschulen  1859,  196  ; 
uber  Horatius  (Tttb.  1868),  20 ;  die  horaz.  Lyrik  u.  deren  Kritik,  at  the  Tubingen 
Philol.-Veraammlung,  Ttib.  1876,  p.  1.  Madvig,  adv.  crit.  1,  93.  LMullkr,  JJ. 
^7, 171.  176;  Gresch.  d,  class.  Philol.  in  den  NiederL,  Lpz.  1869,  13.  Among  those 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Peeilkamp  must  be  mentioned  FMartin  (in  the  Posen 
Programme  of  1844.  1858.  1860.  1865 ;  cf.  n.  5  and  9  and  §  237,  2),  AMeineke  (in  his 
ed.),  CPrien,  GLinksk  (ed.  of  1856  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort, Meissen,  Halle,  Innsbruck,  Wiesbaden  and  Gera  Philologenversammhmg ; 
quaestt.  Hor.,  Festschr.  z.  TUbinger  Jubil&um,  Prague  1877  etc.),OPGRUPPE^Mino9 ; 
on  the  interpolations  etc.,  Lpz.  1839 ;  Aeacus,  Berl.  1872 ;  cf.  Teuffel,  RhM.  28, 
634  and  on  Gruppe's  self-contraulictions  MHertz,  JJ.  93,  577),  XLehrs  (Horatius, 
Lpz.  1869)  and  others.  Cf.  besides  KGesell,  de  interpolatt.  mythol.  ap.  Hor.,  Bonn 
1865.  On  the  other  side  ABischofk,  hor.  Lyr.  I.  Schaffh.  1872,  81.  NMadvio,  adv. 
crit.  2,  50;  Scheele,  Horatiana,  Merseb.  1874.  IOlsson,  Lund  1882.  1885  and 
others. — More  circumspect  investigators  have  long  since  recognised  that  only  a 
few  passages  necessitate  the  assumption  of  interpolations:  PhButtmann,  Mytho- 
logus,  2,  364,  MHaupt,  op.  3,  42  (cf.  ChrBelgeb,  MHaupt  als  akad.  Lehi*er  (Berl. 
1879],  137),  also  LMCller  in  his  editions,  AKiesslino,  zur  Interpol,  u.  Inter- 
pretation der  Oden,  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  phiL  Unterss.  2,  75 ;  cf.  also  SHeyne- 
MANN,  de  interpolationibus  in  carm.  Hor.  certa  ratione  diiudicandis,  Bonn  1871 
(against  this  FAHoffmann,  vindic.  Venusinae,  Neisse  1873).  A  review  of  the 
atheteses  of  Peerlkamp  and  his  followers  in  the  odes  in  TuFritzsc.he,  de  interpol. 
hor.  1,  Giistrow  1873  ;  a  supplement  on  FGuyet,  Phil.  35,  477. 

8.  Recent  sepai*ate  editions  of  the  odes  (and  epodes)  (cf.  the  general  editions 
§  240,  8)  by  ChDJani  (Lps.«  1809  II),  ChWMitscherlich  (Lips.  1800  II),  CFPreish 
(Lpz.  18K>-1807  IV),  CHVANDERBOuiKt  (ad  fidem  XVIII  MSS.  Paris,  rec.  etc.  Par. 
1812  II),  PHofman-Peeklkajip  (Harlem  1834;  ^Amsterd.  1862.  Cf.  above  n.  7), 
FLiJBKER  (commentary  on  b.  I-HI,  Schlesw.  1841),  ThObbarius  (Jena  1848),  CIG  uysar 
(Vienna  1K)3),  LMOller  (with  notes,  Giessen  1882),  JMMarshall,  Lond.  1874, 
TEPage,  Lond.*  1890,  ECWickham,  Lond.^  1887,  AFrigell  (^Upsala  1888;  also 
adnott.  ad  H.  carmm.,  Ups.  1888),  FBosenberg,  Gotha  1883. 

9.  Beviews  of  and  discussions  on  single  odes,^«p.  recent  ones :  1, 1-4  EAnspach, 
Cleves  1888.  1,  1  by  GHerm ann,  op.  8,  395 ;  ChrJahn,  Lpz.  1845 ;  cf.  JJ.  43,  4^2  : 
HScHWALBE,  Eisleben  1865;  ALowinski,  Deutsch-Krone  1878;  MisceUen,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1886 ;  JChFCampe,  JJ.  101,  125 ;  ADOrino,  Phil.  33,  713  ;  HStOpler,  Darmst. 
1881 ;  LReinhardt,  JJ.  129,  429.  ThPlCss,  JJ.  133,  lip.  1,  2  (and  2,  13  sq.)  by 
HRuxGE,  Osnabr.  1871 ;  EBenoist,  rev.  de  phil.  2,  62.  1,  1.  3.  12.  20  GBoihsikr, 
rev.  de  phil.  2,  204.  1,  3  JBartsch,  JJ.  109,  275;  ERosenberg,  ZfGW.  35,  896. 
1,  3.  4,  12  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  39,  367.  1, 4  ThPlCss,  JJ.  133,  785.  1, 6  ThPluss, 
JJ.  129, 139;  MGiTLBAUER,  philol.  Streifz.  1,  125.  1,  4  and  12  AReiffekscheid, 
anall.  hor.,  Bresl.  1870.  1,  7  JBartsch,  JJ.  Ill,  701 ;  KSchenkl,  ZfoG.  29,  1 ; 
AReifferscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1879/80, 1 ;  1884/5,  11.  1,  12  JBernays,  op. 
:2,  300;  MHaupt,  op.  3,  55;  ThPlOss,  JJ.  107,  111;  WHerbst,  JJ.  Ill,  119; 
JStrenge,  Friedl.  i.  M.  1882  ;  ThKock,  Herm.  17, 497.  1, 5-12  EAnspach,  Cleves, 
1689.         1, 14  RUkgjer,  JJ,  115,  763 ;  ThPlCss,  JJ.  129,  853.         1, 16  KNiemeyer, 
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JJ.  133, 129.  1,  20  AKiESBLiKo,  Wieabad.  Philol.-Vere.  142 ;  cf.  PhU.  An*.  8, 447, 
1,  20.  80.  2,  11.  4,  8  PAEcKSTEiK,  scholae  Horat.,  Lpz.  1869.  1,  22  KSrwrn, 
Lpz.  1882.        1,  22  and  8,  8  ABuhe,  MOnst.  1873.        1,  25  ThPlCss,  JJ.  127, 498. 

1,  28  BGWkiske,  JJ.  12,  849;  CPhaktl,  Munich  1842;  AMkikkkk,  Phil.  5, 171; 
LDdoKRLsiN,  Erlang.  Philol.-Vers.  51;  cf.  59;  COdTTi.iiro,  ges.  Abhh.  2,  214; 
JMlHLT,  BhM.  10, 127 ;  FMartim,  Poeen  1858;  HJHbllks,  Phil.  16,  781;  AMsrn, 
Pestschr.  v.  Parchim  1877,  p.  45 ;  PAdam,  Patschkan  1881 ;  LCaettarelli,  riv.  di 
filol.  11,  86;  ABeiffebscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1884/85,  12;  ThPlCss,  JJ.  188, 
123.  1,  82  EBrocks,  Schwetz  1881.  1,  84  GLimker^  Wiesbad.  PhiloL-Ven. 
167.  1,  34.  3,  1  Kebk,  Ulm  1878.  1, 87  HProbst,  Easen  1871.  2, 1  FBitschl, 
o|>.  3,  602;  FMartin,  Poeen  1858;  TuPl&ss,  JJ.  117,  641;  GBoissiee,  ann.  de  la 
fac.  de  Bordeaux,  1, 80.  2,  2  KFisch,  Frauenfeld  1888.  2,  5  ThPlCbs,  JJ.  181, 
272.  2,  6  JCFCampe,  JJ.  115,  186 ;  THPLess,  JJ.  117,  187 ;  JBartsch,  ib.  Ill, 
703;  ALucHS,  Erl.  1888.  2,  7  Walektik,  Frankf.  1887.  2, 11  ThPlOm,  JJ. 
119,  209.  2, 12  JProbchberoer,  BIfbayrGW.  28,  201.  2, 18  WHBoscher,  JJ. 
135,  676.  2,  19  ThPlCss,  ZfGW.  85,  720.  2,  20  ThPlOsb,  JJ.  128, 189.  8, 
1-6  HWarschauer,  de  Hor.  1.  Ill,  1-6  carmm.  p.  I  (esp.  on  8,  8),  BresL  1877. 
In  addition  ThPlOsb,  ZfGW.  88,  707 ;  EBoskkbrrg,  ZfGW.  84,  809 ;  THMoMifSBx, 
prenss.  Akad.  24  Jan.  1889.  8,  8  CLStruvk,  op.  2,  889 ;  CKiesel,  DQsseld.  1845; 
FBahbkrgeb,  op.  200;  BBaucuemstein,  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  1, 129;  HSchwalbb,  EisL 
1863;  £Bo8enberg,  JJ.  188,  844.  8,  4  GSchkpss,  BlfbajrG.  24, 185;  ATeuber, 
J  J.  139, 147.  3,  5  sq.  16  sq.  Schkele,  Merseb.  1874.  8,  8  ABuhe,  MOnst.  1878 ; 
FHabdrr,  JJ.  129,  412.        8,  11  FNAke,  op.  1,  78.        8,  12  KLachmamn,  kl.  Schr. 

2.  84 ;  PKif app,  JJ.  115,  826 ;  LQuicherat,  melanges  (Par.  1879)  59.  8,  »  Tff 
Pi.Oss,  Pforta  1879.  3,  27  ThSchaker,  Lpz.  1868;  ThPlOss,  ZfGW.  82,  649; 
LBolle,  JJ.  184,  578;  BBlack,  Class,  review,  8,  3  p.  107.  3,  30  EScdulze,  JJ. 
135,  621 ;  EAnspach,  J  J.  187,  883.  4,  2  and  8  FSOss,  St.  Polten  1888.  4,  2^ 
KZiwsA,  ZfdG.  81,  246 ;  BOcueler,  BhM.  44,  817.  4,  6  FBOcheler,  BhM.  14, 
lf>8.  4,  7  FMartik,  Berl.  1887;  HProbst,  JJ.  181, 140.  4,  8  KLachmakh,  kl. 
Schj*.  2,  95;  GHermann,  op.  8,  401;  ABiEssLiiia,  Greifsw.  1874;  JHaussner, 
Freib.  i.  Br.  1876;  HJordan,  Herm.  14.  270. ;  AWVerrall,  joum.  of  phiL  17,  145. 
4,  11  MGiTLBAUKK,  philol.  Streifz.  1,  180.  Carm.  saecul. :  JWSteihrr,  Kreuzn. 
1841^  CFHerm ANN,  de  loco  Apollinis  in  c.  s.,  Oott.  1848;  AKGhn,  BresL  1877; 
HBkhskk,  JJ.  133,  692.  MMessima  Faulksi,  il  carm.  sec.  de  Or.,  Catania  1889.— 
Critical,  linguistic  and  other  writings  on  Horace's  odes,  e.g.  in  Lachmakm's  kl. 
Schr.  2,  81,  Madviq's  adv.  2,  50,  BCcheler^s  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  10;  BhM.  87, 
226.  ThFritzsche,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Gtistrow  1877.  BUmoeb,  analecta 
Hor.,  Halle  1877.  HThPlCss  Horaz-studien  .  .  .  tiber  horaz.  Lyrik,  Lpz.  1882. 
EBosknberg,  d.  Lyrik  des  H.,  Gotha  1883.  WGebhardi,  listhet.  Commentar  z.  d. 
lyr.  Dichtt.  d.  Hor.,  Paderborn  1885.  FBobrik,  Horaz.  Entdeckungen  (! !)  u. 
Forschungen  I,  Lpz.  1885  (compare  FCurschmann,  Darmst.  1S8S>).  AWVerrall, 
Studies  ...  in  the  odes  of  H.,  Lond.  1885.  JJCornelissen,  Mnemos.  16,  29B. 
LBoLLK,  d.  Kealien  in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Wismar  1882,  and  others. 

10.  Translations  of  the  odes  especially  by  K WBamlbr  (Berl.*  1818 II),  WBihdee 
(Stuttg.*  1855),  v.d.Decken  (Brunswick  1838 II),  JSStrodtmann  (with  Lat,  text  and 
notes,  Lpz.  1^2),  GLudwio  (Stuttg.  1®3.  1860),  ABacmeister  (Stuttg.  [1871]), 
ThKayser  (Od.  and  Epod.,  text  and  transl.  with  notes,  Ttib.  1877),  CBruch,  Minden 
1&")5.— 50  odes  translated  in  EGeibel^s  class.  Liederbuch,  Berl.*  1882.  12  odes  and 
ei)odes  transl.  by  LMOller,  Petersb.  1882.  English  verse :  JConikgton,  Lond.***  1888. 
By  various  translators  :  ed.  CWFCooi'Kh,  Lond.  1880.    SdeYere,  Lond.'  1888. 

11.  The  musical  settings  of  some  of  the  odes  are  extant  proving  that  Horace 
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-was  occasionally  sung  in  convents:  see^ORELLi-BAixER's  ed.  2,  p.  915.  Kiuciinek, 
novae  quaest.  Hor.  37. — BVLilikn(^on,  d.  horaz.  Metren  in  deutschen  Compositt. 
des  16.  Jahm.,  Lpz.  1888. 

239.  The  epistles  are  written  in  the  same  metre  as  the  satires ; 
they  share  with  the  latter  the  general  character  of  sermones  and 
together  with  them  constitute  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
the  muse  of  Horace.  In  freshness  and  liveliness  they  are  indeed 
inferior  to  the  satires,  and  in  not  a  few  passages  they  are  mere 
prose  done  into  verse  as  regards  their  structure,  but  they  atone 
for  these  defects  by  a  more  mature  tone  and  form,  refinement, 
and  moderation  of  view,  and  conscious  power.  Now  portraying 
the  character  of  the  author,  now  absorbed  in  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  a  letter,  now  dealing  with  a  given  subject  in  quite  a 
didactic  style,  they  are  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  nice  tact 
with  which  difficult  questions  touching  personal  or  social  rela- 
tions are  treated,  sometimes  by  their  abundance  of  sound,  sug- 
gestive matter.  The  latter  especially  applies  to  the  letters  (in  b. 
2  and  in  the  epistle  de  arte  poetica  extant  in  a  separate  form)  in 
which  Horace's  literary  views  are  defended  with  much  warmth 
and  in  some  passages  with  partiality,  his  contention  being  that 
the  Romans  ought  to  fall  back  upon  the  genuine  Greek  models 
and  endeavour  after  their  formal  polish  rather  than  imitate  the 
negligence  and  disregard  of  form  peculiar  to  the  old  Soman 
poets.  The  most  famous  of  these  epistles  is  the  one  addressed  to 
the  brothers  Piso,  in  which  a  number  of  aesthetic  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  somewhat  on  Greek  lines, 
but  with  considerable  originality. 

1.  The  epistles  speak  of  themselves  (ep.  2, 1,  250)  as  serm&nea  (i.e.  in  antithesis 
to  compositions  in  an  elevated  style),  though  this  i^  not  meant  to  stand  for  their 
title,  which  is  constantly  given  as  epuAulae  by  the  grammarians  and  MSS.  Cf. 
PoRPHYR.  on  ep.  1, 1,  1  Flacci  epiatularun  libri  titulo  tantum  disnmiles  a  aermonum 
sunt,  nam  et  metrum  et  materia  verberum  el  communis  a<Uumptio  eadem  eat;  the 
i<ame  writer  sat.  1,  1,  1  quamvia  aaturam  eaae  hoc  opus  auum  Horatius  ipse  confiteatur 
(sat.  2, 1,  1),  tamen  proprioa  tituloa  voluit  ei  adcommodare.  nam  Jioa  priores  lihroa 
duos  aermonum^  poateriorea  epiatularum  inacripait,  in  aermonum  autem  vuli  intelleyi 
quaai  apud  praeaentem  ae  loqui^  epistulaa  eero  quasi  ad  abaentea  miaaaa, 

2.  Regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  poet^s  moods,  the  letters  present  great 
variety ;  cf.  ep.  1,  8  with  7  and  10 ;  1, 15  with  14.  On  the  whole  they  show  a  more 
highly  matured  art,  and  this  even  in  details ;  for  instance,  elisions  in  the  epistles 
Are  comparatively  far  less  numerous  (by  about  J)  than  in  the  satires.  JJekt,  de 
elisionibus  Horat.,  Wolfenbilttel  1844.  Long  vowels  are  very  rarely  elided  before 
short  (i.e.  invariably  short,  which  AMichaelis,  comment.  Mommsen.  428  dis- 
regards) in  the  epistles  (and  never  in  the  AP.)«  MHaupt,  op.  1,  91 ;  cf.  121. 
Xacbmahii  on  Lucr.  p.  77.    Cf.  also  TbBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  Bonn  1876,  88. 
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3.  Separate  editions  of  the  epistlcns  (of,  the  collective  editions  §  240,  8). 
Explained  by  FEThSchmid,  Halberst.  1828.  30  II  (without  Ars  poet.).  Commen- 
tariis  uberrimis  instructas  ed.  SOnBARius,  Lps.  1837-J7  11  (without  book  11). 
"With  an  introduction  etc.,  by  ORibiikck,  Berl.  1869  (against  this  e.g.  OLemcke, 
Jena  1874).  By  ASWilkins,  Lond.^  18®).  B.  1  by  ESSHUCKBrBOii,  Cambr.  1888! 
With  Satt.  and  AP.,  by  ECWickham  (forthcoming). 

4.  Latin  and  German  by  JiSSxRODTMAXx  (Lpz.  1854),  LDoderleix  (Lpz.  1856^ 
58  II).  Other  translations:  by  OMW''ieland  (Dessau  1782.  Lpz.  1837  II.  BresU 
1883),  CPassow  (Lpz.  1833;  without  AP.),  JMkkkkl  (Aschaffenb.  1841),  WEWkbeb 
and  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  1858.  ia59),  FList,  Erl.  1883.  CBardt,  Bielef.  1887. 
JCoNix(iTON  (Lond.^  1888,  with  Satt.,  in  verse). 

5.  CMonoENSTEiiN,  de  sat.  et  epist.  hor.  disorlmine,  Lpz.  1801.  CParsow 
(see  n.  4)  cx.xxix  n.  178.  180.  282.  Tkuffkl,  Charakteristik  des  Hor.  (1H42)  Gl. 
DtJNTZEK,  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  3,  73.  WEWeber,  Horatius  (1844)  281.  Schiekexbeui^, 
die  Persoucn  der  Brief e  d.  Hor.,  Detmold  184G.  Maxho,  Hor.'s.  B?urtheil.  d. 
altei-en  rum.  Dichter,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Treatises  (Bresl.  1821)  87. 
KReichel,  Hor.  u.  die  iiltere  rOm.  Poesie,  Pressb.  1852.  ABabkholt,  Horatii  de 
vett.  Kom.  ]K>etis  sententiae,  Warburg  1876.  EMeissner,  d.  Kampf  d.  H.  fiir  eine 
bessere  Geschmacksrichtung  in  der  Poesie,  Dresd.  1867.  Berkixo,  d.  G^ist  der 
horaz.  Briefe,  Recklingsh.  185(i.  LDoderleix,  translation  p.  78.  KLehbk, 
Horatius  (1869)  p.  clvii.  WHKolhteu,  die  Episteln  des  H.  welche  ersichtlich 
Antwortschreiben  sind,  Meldorf  1867. 

6.  Hofman-Peerlkamp,  adnott.  ineditae  ad  Hor.  epp.,  Mnemos.  14,  905. 
HKeck,  de  Hor.  epist.  libro  I  critica  ad  L.  Doederleinum  epistola,  Kiel  1857. 
HMuTUEK,  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  u.  z.  Emendation  der  horaz.  Epp.,  Cob.  1864.  FPaule, 
zur.  Erkl.  von  Epp.  I,  JJ.  97,  185.  269.  LCMAubebt,  adnott.  in  I  H.  epp.  libr., 
Tidskr.  f.  fil.  9, 170.  MBedjakic',  de  H.  epp.  1.  1,  pars  I,  Serajewo  1883.  FCBibch^ 
Tidakr.  f-filol.  8, 161.  9,  186. — Revisions  of  and  discussions  on  particular  epistles: 
1,- 1  APlanck,  Corr.-Bl.  f.  d.  wttrttemb.  Gel.-Sch.  31,  521.  1,  1  and  7  LDbbwe», 
JJ.  1 13,  705.  1,  2  the  same  writer  in  J  J.  Ill,  705.  1,  5  ThFbitzsche,  Phil.  42, 
709.  1,  6  APlaxck,  wurtt.  Corr.-Bl.  32,  542.  1,  6  and  10  OLemcke,  Jena  1874. 
1,  0.  to.  16  GBirrAHT,  Prague  1887.  1, 7  by  RHasi'er,  Naumb.  1874  ;  ThOsteblex, 
wttrtt.  Corr.-Bl.  29, 283.  1, 11  and  14  JChFCampe.  Phil.  29, 448.  1, 11  Teukfel,. 
RhM.  27, 347;  AKN0TOEX,Oppeln  1882;  AReifferscueid,  Bresl.  ind.schoL  1884^/85^ 
15;  G.Faltix,  JJ.  137,  567.  1, 12  JArmoldt,  JJ.  101,  619;  JChFCampe,  J  J.  115, 
12J>;  AScHUBERT,  Anklam  1879.  1, 14  WGillischewski,  Lauban  1885.  1,  15 
MScHAxz,  Verhandl.  d.  Wiirzb.  Philol.-Vers.  (Lpz.  1869)  115;  Coubtoy,  rev.de 
riiLstr.  jmbl.  en  Belg.  11, 4  ;  RDunckeb,  J  J.  129,  57.  1,  16-18  PGeysb,  de  Hor.  ep. 
1,  16-18,  Jena  1872.  1,  18  JBarox,  lambor  1881.  1,  19  FClausek,  Jena  1868. 
1,  20  OMiJLLER,  ein  Begleitschreiben  des  H.  zu  s.  Sermonen,  Berl.  1876.  2,  1.  2 
and  AP.  JVahlen,  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literaturbriefe  des  H.,  SBer.  d.  Berl. 
Akad.  1878,  688,  compare  ThMummsei^,  Herm.  15, 103 ;  AKeissliko,  Griefsw.  ind. 
lect.  1887/88.  2, 1  by  KZell,  Heidelb.  1819 ;  HRiedel,  Groning.  1881 ;  JVahlkx. 
ZfoG.  22,  1.  254  (against  Ribbeck,  ib.  241).  24,  18;  JNFischeb,  ZfoG.  85,  481. 
KMacke,  J  J.  187,  697.  2,  2  ALowinski,  scholae  crit.  in  H.  ep.  2,  2,  DKrone  1875  ; 
JVaiilen,  ZfoG.  25,  12;  AOPrickard,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1886/87,  9. 

7.  In  the  MSS.  the  liber  de  arte  poetica  follows  immediately  after  the  odes 

I  (§  2iV4,  7).    This  work  is  already  quoted  by  Quintilian  (8,  3,  60  Horatiut  in  prima 

parte  libri  de  arte  poetica) ;  cf.  Symmach.  ep.  1,  4.    Apoll.  Sid.  carm.  22  {lyricu* 

HaauH  ill  artis  iHX'ticae  volumhie)^  and  9,  220.    Pbisc.  GL.  3,  254,  16  (Horaiiuu  «/« 
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arfe  poetica).  Charis.  GL.  1,  202,  26.  204,  5  includes  the  Ars  poet,  among  the 
epistles,  and  since  HStephanus  and  CauQUius  it  has  been  accounted  the  third  epistle 
of  b.  2.  This  epistle  is  usually  considered  to  be  among  the  latest  works  of  Horace, 
or  is  even  taken  to  be  the  very  last  (cf.TtUKFEL's  transl.,  Stuttg.  1859,  304  together 
with  ABiESE,  JJ.  93,  476 ;  see  also  above  n.  2  ad  fin.).  See  however  AMichaelis, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  420,  who  for  reasons  not  quit«  conclusive  holds  (with 
Ekenkn)  that  the  Horatian  Pisones  are  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso  (cos.  731/23)  and  his 
sons  (coss.  747/7  and  753/1)  and  believes  the  Ars  poetica  to  have  been  composed 
simultaneously  with  the  first  book  of  the  epistles,  about  784/20.  Cf.  also  Mommsex, 
Herm.  15,  114.  20,  282.  HNErrLESHip,  journ.  of  phil.  12,43. — Porphyrio  at  the 
commencement  (p.  344  Meyer) :  hunc  libruvi,  qui  imcribitur  de  arte  poetica^  ad  L. 
Piwuera  qui  postea  urhis  cuatos  fuit  (=cos.  739/15)  .  .  .  eiusque  liber os  miait 
.  .  .  in  quern  librum  cottf/essit  praecepta  Xeopfoiemi  tou  liapiapov  de  arte  poetica^ 
mm  quidem  omnia ^  sed  emitientisftima.  This  distiiict  statement  of  Porphyrio  i)re- 
cludes  the  conjecture  of  Meineke,  who  suggests  the  work  of  that  Alexandrian 
writer  Tepl  doreta-fibavj  though  again  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  Horace 
availed  himself  of  such  an  inferior  authority  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was  complete 
master.  But  Aristotle's  treatise  on  poetry  could  neither  be  ignored  nor  over- 
looked by  Horace;  a  parallelism  between  Aristotle's  poetica  and  this  epistle, 
though  partly  exaggerated,  is  given  by  Stkeubner,  1.1.  72. 

8.  Editions  of  the  Ars  poetica  e.g.  by  FvPHocheder  (Passau  1824),  PHokmak- 
Pkerlkamp  (Leid.  1845).  MAlbert  (Par.  1886).  Various  experiments  in  criticism 
by  Peerlkamp,  JGOttema  (LOwen  1846),  Gruppe,  Rihueck  (against  him  Beger, 
die  AP.  des  Hor.,  Passau  1873),  Lehrs,  MSchmidt  and  others  (see  n.  9).  See  also 
Teuffkl,  BhM.  28,  493;  LSpexoel,  Phil.  33,  574.  Translations  (cf.  n.  4  and  9)  by 
AArnolo  (Barl.  1836)  and  another  AArmold  (in  rhyme,  Erfurt  1853.  Halle  I860), 
JMahly  (Jahn's  Archiv  19,  436;  rOm.  Lyr.  [1880]  (M)),  ThKaysku,  Stuttg.  1888 
and  others. 

9.  Explanatory  treatises  on  the  Ars  poetica.  VanReknex,  dissertat.  philol. 
crit.  etc.,  Amst.  1806.  Eichstadt,  quo  tempore  et  ad  quos  scripta  sit,  Jenae  1811. 
Bosch,  curae  secundae  in  Hor.  epist.  ad  Pis.  Jenae,  1812;  cf.  Erxesti  Parerga  p. 
LI.  EMCller,  Gesch.  der  Theorie  der  Kunst  bei  den  Alten  2  p.  269-284.  WTii 
Streuber,  Basl.  1839.  Lindemanx,  Zittau  1841 II.  FJacob,  on  the  relation  of  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  to  his  Satires  (Liib.  1841),  7.  Teufkel,  on  the  character  of 
Horace  (1842)  64.  GBernhardv,  prooemium  de  Hor.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Halle  1847. 
AMiCHAELis,  de  auctoribuft  quos  Hor.  in  arte  poetica  secutus  esse  videatur,  Kiel 
1857 ;  die  horaz.  Pisonen,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  420.  BBOchsenschOtz,  Phil.  12, 
150.  LSfengel,  ib.  18,  94.  AKiexe,  Composition  der  etc.,  Stade  1861,  likewise 
Walextin,  Frankf.  1876.  FABeck,  Beitr.  zur  WUrdigung  der  AP.,  Giessen  186Ji 
FBeck,  die  Ep.  an  d.  P.  nach  ihrem  Zusammenhang  etc.,  Eos  1,  196.  JVaiilen, 
ZfoG.  18,  1.  MSchmidt,  horazische  Blatter,  Jen.  1874  p.  1-57.  EBaurexs,  miscell. 
critt.  (GrOn.  1878)  35.  VZambra,  Tepistola  ai  Pisoni,  Trent  1875-79  IV.  OWeih- 
sexfels,  &sthet.-krit.  Analyse  der  AP.,  GOrlitz  1880.  Adam,  ('ic's  Orat.  u.  Hor. 
AP.,  Urach  1882.  GFaltix,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1884,  1223;  Horazstudien  I:  d. 
Zusammenh.  d.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Neuruppin  1886.  GAxtoxibox,  studj  suU'  A.P.  di 
Oraz.,  Bassano  1888. 1'  A.P.  commentata  da  GBBonixo,  Turin  1888. 

240.  The  poems  of  Horace  obtained  immediate  recognition, 
and  maintained  their  position  throughout  antiquity.  Their  use 
as  a  text-book  for  schools  contributed  to  this  in  a  great  degree. 
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The  necessity  of  having  numerous  copies  of  them  rendered  inter- 
polation extremely  difficult,  and  any  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
soon  rejected  and  remained  without  influence  upon  the  text. 
These  poems  were  also  commented  on  at  a  very  early  time  by 
Julius  Modestus,  Valerius  Probus,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus,  Helenius 
Aero,  Pomponius  Porphyrio,  perhaps  also  Claranus.  Scholia  by 
Porphyrio  are  extant.  Those  which  bear  the  name  of  Aero  are 
of  a  later  period.  The  number  of  MSS.  of  the  works  of  Horace 
is  very  considerable,  but  none  of  them  goes  beyond  the  ninth 
century. 

1.  Horace  liimself  (ep.  1,  20,  17)  prophesied  that  he  would  become  a  school- 
author,  and  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  (7,  226)  he  had  regularly  taken 
that  position.  On  the  reception  and  spread  of  H.'s  works  in  the  Ist  cent,  see 
JHLMeiekotto,  de  rc^bus  ad  auctoi'es  quosdam  class,  pertinentibus  dubia,  Berl. 
1785.    SHeynemamn,  de  inte)*polatt.  in  carm.  Hor.,  Bonn  1871.    AKiesslixg,  Verb. 

.  der  Kieler  Philol.-Vers.  1869,  28.  Cf.  §  219,  17.  §  382,  4.  Hor.  is  often  cited  by 
Quintilian  who,  as  well  as  other  authors,  quotes  passages  (e.g.  c.  1, 12,  40  in  Qdikt. 
9,  8,  18;  c.  2,  17,  17  in  Persius  5,  45)  which  have  been  doubted  by  the  hyper- 
critical wisdom  of  modern  times;  Caesius  Bassus  and  Martial  also  quote  him. 
List  of  the  quotations  from  Hoi*ac"e  in  the  editions  of  Ritter  and  Keller-Holdbb, 
WDiLLENBUROER,  tcstimonia  zu  Hoi-az,  ZfGW.  22,  322.  Cf.  Haupt,  op.  8,  47.  Be- 
sides Persius  (see  §  302,  4)  Horace  ha<l  for  his  imitators  esp.  Seneca  (tragedies), 
Statius,  Ausonius,  and  Martial,  Claudian,  Prudentius  etc.  HPaldamus,  de  imita- 
tione  Horatii  (Greifsw.  1851).  AZixgerle,  zu  spilt,  lat.  Dichtem  1  (Innsbr.  1873), 
XII  and  1;  Ovids  Verhaltn.  zu  s.  Vorgftng.  8  (Innsbr.  1871),  9  and  esp.  MHebtz, 
analecta  ad  carminum  Hor.  historiam,  Bresl.  1876-82  V. 

2.  Suetonius  (Keiffersch.  p.  47)  venerunt  in  nianus  meas  et  eleyi  »uh  titulo  eiu$ 
el  epifitola  prosa  oratione  quasi  commcndanlis  ae  Maectnati,  »cd  uiraque  faiUa  ptdo 
(see  §  46,  7).  tu$m  eleyi  vuigares,  epintola  etiam  obscurOy  quo  vitio  minime  ten^aUur, 
These  attempted  deceptions  weix)  so  strongly  rejected  by  general  tradition,  that 
they  do  not  even  survive  in  a  single  MS.,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  fluctuation  as 
concerns  the  extent  of  the  existing  works.  No  doubt  Horace  himself  suppressed  his 
youth  I  ul  Greek  poems  (see  1, 10,  31).  The  two  new  odes  asserted  by  Pallavicini 
to  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  Vatican  library  (printed  1788  in  Villoisox, 
animadv.  ad  Loipg.  p.  310,  and  in  the  Gentleman^s  magazine,  also  in  Jani^s  edition 
1  p.  cvi ;  Preiss  1, 110,  Peerlkamp  p.  xxviii  and  elsewhere)  are  the  production 
«»f  a  very  late  time;  cf.  Vaxderuourg  1,856.  Ballenstedt,  Hanover  1788.  A 
dissei-tation  concerning  two  odes  of  Hor.,  London  1789.  Bichter,  vita  Horatii 
p.  127. 

3.  Commentaries:  Hiero^jyu.  apol.  c.  Bufin.  1,  16  (cf.  §  41,  4)  puto  quod  puer 
Icfjeris  .  .  .  commentarioa  .  .  .  ei  aliorum  in  aliot,  Plautum  videlicet,  Lucre' 
tiuin,  Flaccum  etc.  The  vita  in  the  Bern.  363  (B)  and  Paris.  7975  (7),  with  which 
Pseudo-Acro  intixxluc-es  his  expositions,  says :  eonimentati  in  ilium  tunt  PorphyrUm 
(§  3V4,  3),  Modestus  (§  231,  6.  282,  1)  et  Helenius  Acron  (§874,  1)  ornmbus  meluu. 
On  Valerius  Probus  §  800.  On  the  supposed  commentator  of  Horace,  C.  Aemilios, 
see  FHauthal,  RhM.  5,  516.— The  Scaurus  quoted  by  Porphyrio  on  sat.  2,  5,  92  is 
no  doubt  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  §  352,  1.    On  the  supposed  Chalcidius  §  407,  5. 
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The  headings  of  the  poems  In  the  MSS.  sometimes  only  name  the  recipient 
^ad  Mctecenateniy  eui  d,  Augustum  etc.)  sometimes  they  add  in  Greek  technical  terms 
«.  designation  of  the  metre  (monocolos.  dicoloa,  teiriicoloB  etc.)  and  of  the  contents 
(encomiattice,  erotice,  JiymnuSy  par<ienetice,  pragmatice,  proseuctice,  prosphonetice  and 
:so  forth).  Not  one  of  these  notices  is  by  the  poet  himself :  but  in  several  of  the 
designations  of  recipients  we  can  discern  the  traces  of  an  expert  scholar  of  a  good 
period ;  cf.  esp.  the  lieading  to  c.  1,  4  «k2  Seatium  Quirinum,  owing  to  which  it  has 
been  feasible  to  fix  this  name  (that  of  the  consul  of  a.  781/28)  in  a  fragment  of  the 
fasti  Capit.  (CIL.  1,  p.  441).  AKiesslino,  de  horatian.  carmm.  inscriptionibus, 
•Greifew.  1876.  WHenzen,  ephem.  epigr.  8,  15.  Those  data  concerning  contents 
and  metre,  which  are  entirely  external  in  their  character,  are  derived  from  the 
schools,  in  which  Horace  was  treated  of  and  commented  upon  according  to  the 
canons  of  rhetoric.  EZarncke,  de  vocab.  graecanicis  in  inscriptt.  carmm.  Horat., 
JStrassb.  1880 ;  JJ.  128,  785. — There  were  writers  qui  de  ptrsonia  horeUianis  scrip- 
serunt  (Porph.  on  sat.  1,  8,  21.  91),  who  have  been  made  use  of  in  Porphyrio's 
commentary :  the  notices  from  this  liave  been  collected  by  AKiesslino,  de  personis 
horat.,  Greifsw.  1880. 

The  so-called  Commentator  Cruquianus  is  a  collection  of  glosses  from  among 
his  MSS.,  especially  the  Blandinii  (n.  5)  and  other  authorities  (amongst  them  more 
recent  ones,  e.g.  the  Basle  editions  of  1527  and   1555)  carelessly  compiled  by 
J'Cruquius ;  cf .  Cruquius  on  ep.  1,  18,  15  (p.  581  a) :  Blandin,  antiquissimuSy  ex  quo 
•comment,  descripsimus.    A  number  of  scholia  formerly  only  known  from  the  comm. 
Cruq.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Paris.  7975  s.  XI  (n.  6) :  cf.  HJordan  1.1.  8  and 
AKuRSCRAT,  unedierte  Horaz-Scholien  d.  Par.  7975  (7)  zu  c.  1.  IV,  epod.,  carm. 
.-saec.,  sat.  1. 1,  Tilsit  1884.    The  comm.  Cruq.  contains  many  excellent  notices  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.    KZangemeisteb,  RhM.  19,  888.    WHibschfelder,  quaestt. 
hor.  spec.,  Berl.  1862;  ZfGW.  18,  568.    FMatthiab,  quaestt.  Blandinianae,  Halle 
1882,  29.     HJoRDAN,  de  commentatore  Hor.  Cruquiano,  KOnigsb.   1883.— In  the 
Viudob.  218  s.  X-XI  are  preserved  scholia  on  the  Ars  poetica  by  Alcuin  (or  be- 
longing to  his  school),  founded  on  the  so-called  Acron  (see  §  874,  2),  cf.  Schol. 
ViNDOB.  ad  Hor.  a.  p.  ed.  JZechueibtek,  Vienna  1877 ;  cf.  OKeller,  ZfOG.  28,  516. 
.See  for  similar  scholia  on  the  AP.  and  other  epistles  in  the  Monac.  14098  s.  XI, 
JHuEMER,  Wien.  SBer.  96,  506. 

4.  Editions  of  the  scholia  by  GFabricids  (Basle  1555),  by  FPauly  (Prague  1858 
sq.  II,  see  on  these  JMOtzell,  ZfGW.  9,  850;  cf.  FPauly,  Beitr.  zu  Porph.,  Prague 
1876;  new  additions  Prague  1877)  and  by  FHauthal,  Berl.  1864.  1866  II  (cf. 
OKeller,  JJ.  91,  175.  Hautiial,  ZfGW.  20,  898).  Porphyrionis  commentarii  in 
Horatium,  rec.  WMeyer,  Lps.  1874  (see  the  same  author  in  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des 
Porph.,  Munich  1870).  Concerning  the  scholia  see  WHDSurixgar,  hist.  crit. 
scholiastarum  latt.  Vol.  Ill,  Leid.  1885.  WDillekburoer,  Horatiana,  Aachen 
1&41.  WTeuffel,  BhM.  8,  478.  CKirchner,  novae  quaestt.  hor.  1847,  59. 
CLBoTH,  RhM.  18,  517.  GLi.nker,  ZfoG.  9,  818.  HUsener,  de  scholiis  horat., 
Berne  1868.  OKeller,  BhM.  19,  154  ;  symbola  philolog.  Bonnens.  (Lps.  1867)  491. 
EScHWEiKERT,  dc  Porphyriouis  et  Acronis  scholiis  horat.,  Miinst.  1865 ;  de  Acrone 
qui  fertur  Hor.  scholiasta,  Cobl.  1871.  MGitlbauer,  Porphyrionis  text  of  Horace 
in  his  phil.  Streifziigen  120.— Textual  criticism  MPetschehio,  ZfoG.  22,  649.  27, 
721.80,801;  Progr.  of  Klagenfurt  1872;  of  Graz  1878.  Critical  estimate  of  the 
JSchol.  of  HBUxGER,  JJ.  115,  490.      WAHoffmans,  in  schol.  hor.  quaestt.  Mtlnst. 

1874. 

5.  The  number  of  the  MSS.  of  Horace  amounts  to  about  250,  most  of  which 
«come  from  France.    In  Italy  the  MSS.  of  Horace  are  much  more  scarce,  and  almost 
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all  of  late  date.  Horace  was  not  really  acclimatised  in  Germany  until  the- 
niidd  l»?  of  the  10th  century  ;  previous  to  this  period  the  odes  especially  were  known 
only  to  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the  convents  (see  EVoigt  1.1.  27).  Of  the 
1175  hexameters  of  the  ecbasis  captivi  (a  beast-epic  of  s.  X  edited  by  EVoiot, 
Stnissb.  1875.  "Cf.  AEiiebt,  Lit.  d.  MAlt.  3,  276.  CBuksiax,  Oesch.  d.  class.  PhiL 
in  Deutschl.  49 ;  Miinch.  SBer.  1878,  457)  250  are  derived  from  Horace  (esp.  from 
the  satt.  and  epp.). — Enumerations  of  the  MS8.  e.g.  in  KELLKR-HoLDEii,  praef.  to 
vol.  I  and  II. — The  codices  Blandinii,  which  were  in  the  Abbaye  de  St.  Pierre  au 
mout  Blandin  (at  Ghent)  and  perished  when  it  was  destroyed  a.  1566,  we  know 
(apart  from  insignificant  notices  in  the  miscell.  of  PNannius?)  only  through  the 
information  supplied  by  JCkuquius  in  his  separate  and  collective  editions  (see  n.  8) 
of  Horace:  see  on  this  KZanokmeistkr,  BhM.  19,321  and  EScHWKiKERT,Ci*uquiana» 
MGladbach  1879.  Cf.  also  JMCtzkll,  ZfGW.  9,  850.  KHalm,  ib.  946.  FRittkb, 
ib.  11,  359  and  against  him  HDCxtzer,  ib.  11,  927.  18,  876.  Among  these  codd- 
Blandinii  the  antiquissimus  is  by  BBentlev,  KLachmank  (ad  Lucret.  p.  37), 
MHaui*t  (see  e.g.  op.  3,  45),  KZanoemeister  (BhM.  19,  321)  and  others  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  principal  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  text,  while  ThBebgk 
(op.  1,  737.  JJ.  83,  861)  maintained  that  the  statements  of  Cruquius  on  his  MSS.  of 
Horace  were  partly  falsifications.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  OKeller 
(BliM.  18,  281.  19,  634 ;  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.  292.  800).  See  the  palae<^raphic 
juggling  in  AHolder,  Herm.  12,  501  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  awkward  reading 
in  the  Bland,  antiquiss.  (s.  1,  6,  126),  which  in  itself  shows  the  superiority  of  this 
MS.  over  the  others ;  another  *  methodical '  essay  with  the  same  intention  in  OKel- 
i.ER,  Epileg.  483.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  the  Blandine  MSS.  of  Cruquius  has 
been  transmitted  incompletely,  superficially  and  with  numerous  errors  and  con- 
fusions; but  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  likelihood  of  his  having  falsified  it. 
The  still  extant  cod.  Divaei,  now  Leid.  127  A  s.  XII,  has  likewise  been  used  by 
Cruquius,  also  with  great  carelessness,  but  without  falsification :  JHXussker,  phil. 
Bundschau  1883, 238.  FMatthias,  quaestt.  Bland.  52.  Becent  treatises :  WDitten- 
iiERQER,  ZfGW.  35,  321.  WMkwes,  de  codicis  Hor.  Blandin.  vetustiss.  natura  et 
indole,  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.-Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1881,  51  (compare  BKukula, 
phil.  Bundsch.  1882,  1001) ;  der  Wert  des  cod.  Bland.  Vetust.,  Berl.  1882.  FMat- 
thias, quaestt.  Blandiniarum  capp.  Ill,  Halle  1882.  PHoun,  d.  cod.  Blandin. 
antiquiss.,  Jena  1883.  JHXusbner,  Cruquius  u.  die  Horazkritik,  Bruchsal  1884; 
phil.  Bundsch.  1884,  430.    BCKukula,  de  Cruquii  codice  vetustissimo,  Vienna  1885. 

(J.  Among  the  MSS.  of  Horace  preserved  to  us  (of  which  not  one  was  written 
in  uncial  letters,  the  Blandin.  antiquiss.  had  harharUnnws  cfiaracteresj  see  Cruq.  on 
sat.  2,  7,  (>4,  therefore  was  likewise  not  in  uncials)  the  following  are  notable  for 
their  antiquity  and  excellence:  Bemensis  363  [Bongarsianus]  s.  VIII-IX^B  in 
Kki.ler-Hoi.der  ;  on  critical  marks  in  this  Ms.  see  HHaoen,  Zttricher  Philol.-Vers. 
1887),  Sueco-Vaticanus  1703  [from  Weissenburg  in  Alsace]  s.  IX-X  C^).  Harleian^ 
2725  [Graevianus]  s.  IX-X  («).  Harleian.  2688  s.  IX-X  (d),  Paris.  7972  [Mentelia- 
nus]  s.  IX-X  (X),  Pai-is.  10310  [Augustodunensis,  Autissiodorensis]  s.  IX-X  (t) 
(CuATEi.AiN,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  13;  MHertz,  anall.  ad  hist.  Hor.  5,  24);  Argentora- 
tensis  s.  (IX-)  X,  burnt  a.  1870  (D),  Einsidlensis  361  s.  X  ineuntis  («),  Paris.  79?3 
s.  X  in.  (u),  Ambrosian.  O  136  [from  Avignon]  s.  X  in.  (a),  Deseaviensis  s.  X  in.  (r), 
Leid.  28  [from  Beauvais)  s.  X  in.  (1),  Paris.  7900*  [Puteaneus]  s.  X,  a  few  leaves  of 
this  are  in  the  town  library  at  Hamburg,  see  AKiessling,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  158  (A), 
Turicensis  s.  X  (t),  Paris.  7974  s.  X  (0),  Paris.  7971  s.  X.  (^),  Lips.  s.  X  (L),  Paris. 
7975  s.  XI  (yjy  Mellicensis  s.  XI  (M)  and  others.  Photographic  facsimiles  of  most 
of  these  MSS.  (and  of  a  few  others)  in  Ciiatelain,  paleogr.  des  class,  lat.  pi.  76-W. 
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— In  8  MSS.  (e.g.  in  A,  \,  1,  and  sAso  in  the  Gothanus  s.  XV,  in  which  alone  of  all 
the  MSS.  sat.  1,  6,  126  agrees  with  the  Bland,  vetustiss.)  we  find  after  the  epodes 
the  following  subscriptio :  Vettius  Ayorivs  Baailim  Mavortius  v.  c.  et  inl.  excom.  dom^ 
excofts.  ord,  legi  et  utpotui  emendavi  couferevte  mihi  magUtro  Fdice  (§  452,  6)  oratore 
urbis  Homae  ^OKeller,  Epilegom  415.  785).  Cf.  below  §  477,  3.— Hitherto  it  ha* 
not  been  feasible  to  establish  an  authentic  i^edigi-ee  for  the  MSS.  Certain  more 
or  less  closely  related  groups  may  indeed  be  distinguished  among  the  mass,  but  the 
differences  between  these  groups  are  so  slightly  marked,  their  readings  are  so  mixed 
and  interchanged,  that  the  decision  between  the  various  readings  of  the  earliest 
MSS. — for  these,  of  the  MSS.  named  above,  especially  B  and  R,  must  naturally 
first  be  consulted — rests  less  uix)n  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  this  or  that  group 
than  upon  other  grounds,  such  as  the  poet's  language  elsewhere,  and  the  logic  and 
cohesion  of  the  passage.  The  text  has  been  transmitted,  on  the  whole,  with  very 
remarkable  uniformity,  and  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  Horace  (see  n.  1) 
in  later  authors  show  no  important  divergence  from  our  MSS.  There  is  not  much  > 
scope  for  conjectural  criticism  in  the  Horatian  text.— MHaupt,  op.  3,  45  *the  MSS.  \ 
of  Horace  are  the  better  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earliest  of  the  lost  Blau-  ' 
dines  ...  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  Horatian  criticisms  tliat  there  be  no  im- 
nec^^sary  departure  from  this  Bland ine  MS.,  even  where  it  is  unsupported.* 
AKiKSSLiNG,  de  horat.  carm.  inscript.  (Greifsw.  187(>)  p.  8.  LMuller,  pref.  to  his 
ed.  of  Hor.  (Lpz.'  1879)  p.  vii.  OKelleu,  RhM.  19,  225.  33,  122;  Epileg.  p.  vii. 
71X)  and  in  the  prefaces  of  the  ed.  mai.  (cf.  besides  JJ.  133,  5()9)  distinguishes  3 
classes  of  MSS.  (he  reckons  e.g.  in  I :  MR7l>r ;  in  II :  AB,  the  revision  by  Mavor- 
tius ;  in  III :  ^^8).  Teuffel,  z.  Beurtheil.  der  Hss.  des  H.  in  the  Begriiss.-Sclirift 
f.d.  Tubiuger  Philol.-Vere.  (Ttib.  1870)  p.  19  unites  in  one  Keller's  classes  I  and  II, 
see  on  this  Keller,  RhM.  33,  127. 

7.  Horace's  influence  on  German  literature:  see  Tkuffkl,  Charakt.  d.  H.  (1842) 
50.  HFritzhche,  JJ.  88,  163.  CLCih)levil's,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Poesie  nach  ihren 
antiken  Elementen  1  (Lpz.  1854),  335.  4()9.  488.  2(ia56),  75.  435.  ALeiinebt,  d.. 
deutsche  Dichtung  d.  17.  u.  18.  Jahrh.  in  ihrer  Bez.  z.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1882. 

8.  Complete  editions.  The  ed.  princ.  (fol.)  s.  1.  et  a.,  (though  printed  in 
Italy  about  1470-73).  Further  may  be  mentioned :  with  the  commentary  of  Chk 
Landinus,  Flor.  1482.  GFabricius,  Bas.  1555.  With  Muretus*  C5omm.,  Ven.  1555.. 
DLamhix^s  ed.,  Lugd.  15G1  II.  Par.  1.5<)7.  1579.  1587  II  and  frequently ;  reprinted 
Coblenz  1829  II.  Ed.  HStephanus  1577  and  subsequently.  JCRUQUiu8(Cruucke), 
first  separately  Od.  b.  IV,  Brtigge  1565 ;  eixxl.  and  carm.  saec.  1567 ;  satt.  1572,  then 
complete  Antverp.  1578  (see  n.  5)  ;  (subsequently  with  JDousa's  commentary)  1597 
and  1611.  Ed.  LTorrentics,  Antv.  1608.  DHeinsius,  Leid.  1612  and  frequently.  Ed.. 
MdeMarolles,  Par.'  1660  (in  this  are  FGuyet's  atheteses,  reprinted  Phil.  35,  478; 
otherwise  Marolles  is  entirely  untrustworthy;  JUki,  un  cercle  savant  an  XVII 
siecle:  FGuyet,  Par.  1886).  (WHebtz,  de  Hor.  exemplari  olim  Guyetiano  I,  Bresl. 
l^S,)  A  translation  into  French,  with  crit.  and  histor.  notes  by  Dacieb,  Par. 
1()81  X  ;  Amstel.*  1727. — Leading  epoch-making  work  :  ed.  RBentley,  Cantabrig. 
1711  (republished  Am**terd.  1713.  1728.  L\ys.  17*54.  182(i.  Berl.  1869  II).  Ed. 
ACuN  INGHAM,  Hag.  Com.  1721.  Clironol.  arrangement,  French  traiLslation  and 
notes  by  NCSanadon,  Par.*  1756  VIII.  JMGesnkr  (after  WBaxteh,  Lond.«  1725), 
Lps.*  1772.  GWakefield,  Lond.  1794  II.  JFHauerfeldt,  Vorless.  iib.  die  class. 
Dichter  der  ROmer,  Lpz.  1800  IV.  CFea,  Rome  1811  II;  denuo  rec.  FHBothe,. 
Heidelb.  1821.  1827.  FWDObing,  Lps.  1803  (Vol.  I,  cur.  Reoki.  M839;  Vol.11., 
*183<5);  ed.  minor,  Lps.  1830.  JCOrelli,  Berl.*  18^)  sqq.  (by  WHiuhchfeloek).. 
At  the  same  time  an  editio  minor  (•*  1881-84  b3'  WHiitsc  iikkldkr).     HDCntzeu,. 
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Kritik.  u.  Erklftr.  der  horaz.  Gedichte  (without  Text),  Brunsir.  1840-45  V;  with  the 
text,  Bransw.  1849.  Explanatory  school  edition  Paderb.  1868  fiq.  WDillex- 
BURGER,  Bonn?  1881.  Explained  by  CWNauck,  and  GTAKbOoxe  (and  OKrC- 
•okr),  Lpz.*'-*^  1885  II.  Cum  novo  oomm.  ad  modum  JBonoii  (with  illustra- 
tions) Par.  (Didot)  1855.  Ad  codices  saec.  IX  et  X  exact,  comm.  critico  et  exeget 
iUustr.  ed.  FBitter,  Lps.  1856  sq.  II.  In  us.  scholarum  brevi  annot.  instr. 
FEiTTEB,  Lps.  1^7.  Ed.  with  notes,  by  AJMacleanb  (Lond.  1869),  by  JEYomoe 
(Lond.  1867).  Cura  WHMilman,  Lond.  1868.— Becensuerunt  OKellkb  (cf.  BhM. 
18, 271. 19,  211)  et  AHoldeb,  Lps.  1864-70  II;  ed.  minor,  Lps.  187a  In  addition, 
OKeller,  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.,  Lpz.  1879-80. — With  a  commentary  by  ECWick- 
iiAif,  Vol.  I>,  Oxf.  1878.  Edited  with  special  regard  to  the  spurious  passages  and 
poems  by  KLehrs,  Lpz.  1869;  a  supplement  to  this,  Lpz.  1871.  Explained  by 
HScuCtZj  Berl.«  1880-83  III.  Expl.  by  AKiesslino,  Berl.  1884-88  IH.  By 
AWaltz,  Par.  1887.  "~ 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  AMeineke,  Berl.'  1854.  MHaupt  (and  JVahlbx), 
Lps.*  1881  (compare  Haupt,  op.  8,  42  and  JVauleh,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1886). 
QLiNKER,  Vienna  1856.  Becogn.  et  praefatus  est  LMOller,  Lps.'  1879  (cf.  BhM. 
25,  561),  ed.  min.  ib.  1885  and  (ed.  nitida)  ib.  1874  (cf.  LMGllbr,  lectiones  Hor.  in 
the  Petersb.  M61.  Grteo-rom.  8,  688)  and  Chicago  1882.  Ed.  FAEckstkiii,  Bielef. 
1876  (editio  bibliophilonmi).  Ed.  MPetschenio,  Prague  1883,  edd.  OKbllkb  et 
JHXussNER,  Prague  1885. — Illustrated  edition  by  Milman,  Lond.  1850.  Hor.  opera 
illustrated  from  antique  gems  by  CWKiso,  the  text  revised  with  an  intro- 
<luction  by  HAJMunro,  Lond.  1869.    See  also  above  the  Paris  ed.  of  1855. 

9.  Becent  general  explanatory  works  on  the  poems  of  Horace  e,g.  JHobkel, 
analecta  Horat.,  Berl.  1852.  ELTrompheller,  BeitrSLge  (§  288,  5).  GBippabt, 
Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  H.,  Prague  1864.  AKibssling,  Hor.  Kleinigkeiten,  Bas. 
1867.  BUnger,  emendatt.  Hor.,  Halle  1872 ;  analecta  H.,  Halle  1877.  Madyio,  ad- 
vers.  2,  51.  ThFritzsche,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Qtistrow  1877.  GSIxgkb,  Ver- 
besserungen  z.  Texte  d.  H.,  Kiew  1878-81  HI.  EBXhrens,  lectt.  Hor.,  GrOn.  1880. 
OStier,  Horatiana,  Zerbst  1884.  HNbttleship,  lectures  and  essays  148. 
TiiOsTEHLEN,  Studd.  z.  Verg.  u.  Hor.,  Tttb.  1885 ;  Komik  u.  Humor  bei  H.,  Stuttg. 
1885-87  III.  OJXger,  Nachlese  zu  H.,  Cologne  1887  etc-  FSFbldbausch,  zur  Erkl. 
d.  H.;  Einleitt.  in  dieeinzelnen  Gedichte,  Heidelb.  1851-1853  HI. 

10.  Language  etc. :  indices  by  ThTreter,  Antw.  1576 ;  DAahemav,  Brunswick 
1667.  The  latter,  augmented  by  JVkrburg,  is  repeated  in  the  ed.  of  Bentley^s 
Horace  of  a.  1713  and  others  (e.g.  cklso  in  the  ed.  published  at  Lpz.  1826) ;  again 
(augmented)  in  FBitter^s  edition ;   new  indices  (by  WBbgbl)  in  DOrin^^s  ed. 

•of  1836  and  especially  (by  KZangexeister)  in  the  Berlin  ed.  of  Bentley's  Horace 
-of  a.  1869.  Separate  indices  for  the  lyrical  poems  and  for  the  satires  and  epistles 
in  Keller-Holder's  ed.  maior. — JHMErnbsti,  davis  horatiana,  Lps.'  1828  IH. 
<GAKocH,  WOrterb.  zu  Hor.,  Hanov.'  1879. — GEbblino,  de  casuum  usu  Horatiano, 
Wemigerode  1866;  de  imperativi  usu  Hor.,  ib.  1870.  HDittel,  de  dativi  ap. 
Hor.  usu,  Landskron  1878.  EOtt,  d.  Congruenz  des  Prftd.  m.  mehreren  Subjecten 
im  Numerus  bei  H.,  Btthm.  Leipa  1887.  Abt.  2, 1888.  FTeetz,  de  verbb.  com- 
^X)8itorum  ap.  H.  structura,  Halle  1885.  JAYoigt,  d.  Gebrauch  des  AdjectivB  bei 
H.,  Halle  1844.  OLauteksach,  analecta  hor.  grammatica  (on  the  connectum 
between  the  noun  and  its  attribute),  Greifsw.  1878.  FWDahlekb,  de  usu  infini- 
tivi  hor.  I,  Bresl.  1854.  FJH ester,  de  infinitivi  .  .  .  ap.  Hor.  usu,  Mdnst. 
1858.  HOIndebetou,  de  usu  infinitivi  Hor.,  Upsala  1875.  AGBABBHSTxiir,  de  in- 
terrogationum  enuntiativarum  usu  Hor.,  Halle  1883.  LUntxrbbbgeb,  die  syntak- 
tischen  Grftcismen  bei  H.,  Brixen  1877.    ABuhe,  de  omamentis  elocutioDiB  quibot 
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in  oomponendis  carmm.  Hor.  usus  est,  Coesfeld  1879.  OOkbnt,  das  epitheton 
omans  in  den  hor.  Oden,  Brtinn  1878.  HEooers,  de  online  et  iiguris  verborum  in 
H.  oarmm.,  L6wen  1877.  GBeste,  de  generis  dicendi  inter  H.  carmina  sermonesqne 
discrimine,  Miinst.  1876.  FBabta,  sprachl.  Stud,  zu  d.  Satt.,  Linz  1879. — 
HHabbmicht,  d.  Allitteration  b.  H.,  Eger  1885.  AWkinhold,  quaestt.  Hor., 
Orimma,  1882. — JNeuss,  quaestt.  hor.  gramm.,  MUnst.  1870.  ABothmalrb,  de 
Hor.  verborum  inventore,  Berl.  1862.  CZangkmkister,  de  Hor.  verbis  singularibus, 
Berlin  1862.  AWeingXbtner,  de  Hor.  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  AWaltz,. 
des  variations  de  la  langue  et  de  la  metrique  d'H.  dans  ses  difiS^rents  ouvrages. 
Par.  1881.  On  the  metre :  see  the  summary  before  the  various  editions  and  e.g. 
the  writings  cited  §  288,  8.  289,  2. 

11.  Translations  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  into  German  by  JHVoss  (Heidelb.. 
»  1820  H),  KGNeumakk  (Treves  »  1868),  JSStrodtmann  (Lpz.  «  1860),  WBindbr 
(Stuttg.  1855),  FOvNoRDEKFLYCHT  (Berl.  1861.  Bresl.  1874.  1881)  and  others.— 
Hor.  in  neuen  metrischen  Obersetzungen,  ausgew&hlt  von  ThObbarius,  Paderb.  ^ 
1872.  English  (verse),  by  ThMartin,  II.  Lond.  1881 :  (prose),  by  JGLonsdale  and 
JLeb,  Lond.»  1890. 

241,  On  friencjly  terms  with  Horace  was  C.  Valgius  Rufus^ 
COS.  742/12,  the  author  of  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  work  on  herbs, 
a  Latin  version  of  the  rhetoric  of  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon 
his  master,  and  of  grammatical  disquisitions  in  epistolary  form. 

1.  C.  Valgius  C.  f.  Kufus  was  in  the  year  742/12  cos.  (suff.)  with  P.  Sulpicius- 
Quirinus ;  see  JKleim^s  fasti  cons,  for  that  year.  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  c.  2, 9  Valgium 
constUarenij  amicum  auum  (cf.  v.  5),  consoUUur  morte  delicati  pueri  gravUer  ctdfecium^ 
To  judge  from  the  tone  of  this  poem,  he  was  probably  younger  than  Horace.  He 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  Maecenas ;  Hor.  s.  1, 10,  82.  Perhaps  he  is  meant  by  the 
Pyrrhus  {irvppbs  =  rufus)  of  Hor.  c.  8,  20  (Bambkrokk).  paneg.  ad  Messal.  (Tib.  4, 
1)  179  eat  tibi  qui  possit  magnia  ae  qccingere  rebua  VcUgiua^  <ieterno  jiropior  non  alter 
Homeroy  words  at  least  expressive  of  the  expectations  cherished  of  his  talent  for 
epic  poetry  in  these  circles ;  cf.  Hor.  c.  2,  9,  18  (probably  of  a.  727/27).  Schol. 
Vkron.  on  Verg.  buc.  7,  22  (p.  74,  10  Keil)  aimiliter  hunc  Codrum  in  elegiia  Valgius 
Itonorifice  appdlat  et  quadam  in  ecloga  de  eo  ait  etc.  (see  §  283,  1).  Servius  ib. : 
Codrua  poeta  eitiadem  temporia  fuit^  ut  Valgiua  in  elegiia  auig  refert ;  ad  Aen.  11,  457 
Valgiua  in  elegia,  Isidor.  orig.  19,  4,  8  (Valgiua:  a  distich).  Unoer,  Valg.  1.1, 
233.  In  these  poems  Valgius  had  probably  also  sung  of  and  bewailed  his  favourite 
slave  Mystes  (Hor.  c.  2,  9,  9).  Chakis.  GL.  1, 108,  7  VcUgiua  in  epigrammatia  (a 
phalaecean  verse  follows).  Unoer  considers  Valgius  to  be  also  the  author  of  the 
elegy  on  Messalla,  see  §  230,  5,  n.  1 1.  24.  Philarovr.  on  georg.  8, 177  (ut  VcUgiua 
ait)  quotes  two  hexameters,  which  Unoer  1.1.  265  assigns  to  alleged  Bucolica  by 
Valgius. 

2.  A  book  on  herbs :  Plin.  NH.  25,  4  poat  eum  (see  §  53,  1)  unua  illuatrium 
temptavit  V.  Valgiua  eruditione  apectatua^  imper/ecio  voiumine  ad  divum  Auguatum, 
incohata  etiam  praefatione  religioaa^  ut  omnibua  tnalia  huniania  illitia  yotiaaimum 
principia  aemper  mederetur  maieataa.  According  to  this  the  work  must  neverth^ 
less  have  been  published  (which  e.g.  HMorscu,  de  Verg.  ge.  52  erroneously  denies). 
C.  Valgius  is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  among  his  authorities  for  b.  20-27  (medicinal 
botany).  For  BUnoer^s  conjecture  on  Quint.  10, 1,  56  Macer  atque  Valgiua  (instead 
of  VergUiua)  see  §  227,  2. 

3.  Gell.  12,  3, 1  Valgiua  Rufua^  in  aecundo  librorum  quoa  inacripait  de  rebus  per 
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f/nstulani  t/uaesitis,  lidorcni  (licit  a  liyando  appellation  esse.  Charis.  GL.  1,  108,  28 
(Valgius  de  rebus  per  epistulnm  quae^itis  soUtaurilia  dicta  ait  esse  etc.)  ;  ib.  135,  23 
(  Valyiiis  de  rebus  per  epist.  tjuaes.  in  support  of  lacer).  Hence  also  ib.  102,  10  (el 
Valgius  et  Verrius  ef  Tragus  de  aninialibus  lade  dicunt)  aaid  143,  24  (secunda  ratio^ 
tiua  Plinius  ait  Valgium  niti).  Unger  1.1.  163.  Diom.  GL.  1,  387,  6  Valgius  de 
translatione  (ait) :  coniesa  (not  conuejtta)  jxUina.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  formed 
part  of  his  version  of  th(*  r^vr}  of  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon  (§  44,  10.  202,  1.  2(J8, 
5.  243,  3.  268,  3.  276,  6 ;  also  Skn.  contr.  2,  5,  11  Attico  Vipsanio,  Apollodari  dis- 
cipulo).  Quint.  3,  1,  18  (see  §  -44,  10).  3,  5,  17  (causam  finit  Apollodorus,  nt  inter- 
pretatiofie  Valglij  discipuli  eius,  ntar,  ita).  .5,  10,  4  (epichirenia  Valgius  aggressioneni 
vocat),  RiTfiCHL,  op.  8,  269  calls  attention  to  the  iambic  rhythm  of  the  quotations 
from  Valgius'  Ars  in  Qirixr.  3,  5,  17  (cf.  §  248,  3).  See  also  Unger  1.1.  14.5. 
Vague  quotations  in  Sen.  ep.  51,  1  (Aetttam  quare  dixerit  Messala  unicuriL,  site 
Valgius^  apud  utrumque  enini  legi).  In  the  little  book  de  dubiis  nominibus  GL.  5, 
586  we  read :  Vallius  '  per/usatti  pelcem^''  where  Haupt  conjectures  Valgius, — 
Weichert,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  209.  RUnger,  de  C.  Valgii  Bufi  poematis,  Halle 
1H18  (510  with  XVIII  pp. !).    The  scanty  fragments  also  in  FPR.  842. 

242.  Other  friends  of  Horace,  who  themselves  wrote  in  metre, 
were  Aristius  Fuscus,  the  two  Visci,  Fundanius,  Servius  Sul- 
picius  and  Florus,  and  Titius  and  luUns  Antonius. 

1.  Heading  of  Hor.  c.  1,  22  ad  M.  Aristium  Fuscum.  In  the  same  way  Hor. 
ep.  1,  10  Ls  addressed  to  him  (heading:  €ul  Fuscum  Aristium  grammeUicum^  cf. 
PoRPiiYR.  on  sat.  1,  9,  60  Arist.  Fuscus  praestant issimus  grammaticus  illo  tempore  et 
amicus  Horatii  fuit);  cf.  sat.  1,  9,  Gl.  1,  10,  83.  Porph.  on  ep.  1,  10  ad  Aristium 
Fuscum  scriptorem  comoediarum ;  but  in  part  of  the  MSS.  of  AcRO  on  ep.  1,  10, 
1  (p.  422  H.):  alloquitur  Aristium  scriptorem  tragoediarum^  which  renders  the  whole 
notice  dubious.  The  Varronian  excerpt  GL.  7,  35  relates  to  Aufustius  ;  see  §  199, 
8. — Together  with  him  Hon.  s.  1,  10,  83  mentions  among  his  learned  friends  Vis- 
corum  uterque:  on  this  the  0(»mment.  Cruq.  (=Porph3rrio ;  see  AKiesslino  ad  loc.): 
Visci  duo  fratres  fuerunt  ojMinii  j^oetae  et  iudices  criticiy  quorum  pater  Vibius  Viscus 

etc. 

2.  HoR.  s.  1,  10,  40  arguta  meretrice  poles  Davoque  Chremeta  eHudente  scnem 

(hence  pall iatae)  row i*  garrire  (at  recitationes)  libeUos  unus  vivorum^  Fundani, 
Cf.  Porph.  ad  loc. :  solum  illis  temporibtts  Gaium  Fundanium  dicit  eomoediam  bene 
scribere.    Cf.  also  Hor.  s.  2,  8,  19. 

3.  HoR.  8.  1,  10,  86  te  dicere  jMssum  (among  the  docti  et  amici)  .  .  .  Serci. 
Perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  Ser.  Sulpicius  whom  Pliny  (ep.  5, 3, 5 ;  see  §  31, 1 ) 
enumerates  among  the  writers  of  erotic  poetry;  cf.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  sunt 
minus  improba  iServi  carmina.  As  far  as  the  time  is  concerned,  he  might  be  the 
son  of  the  jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  Rufus  (§  174,  2),  the  husband  of  Valeria  Mes- 
salarum  (that  is  of  Corvinus  §  222  and  of  Potitus  cos.  722/32)  soror  (Hikrox.  adv. 
lovin.  1,  46  Vail.)  and  the  father  of  TibuUus'  Sulpicia  (§  245,  3).  Cf.  MHaupt,  op. 
3,  502. 

4.  HoR.  ep.  1,  3  and  2,  2  are  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  who  was  according 
to  PoRPii.  on  ep.  1,  3,  1  a  saturarum  scriptor^  cuius  sunt  electae  ex  Ennio,  Lucilio^ 
Varrone  saturae. — Hor.  ep.  1,  3,  9  quid  Titius^  romana  hrevi  venturus  in  oraf 
Pindarici  fontis  qui  noti  expalluit  haustuSj  fastidirc  locus  et  rivos  ausus  apertasf 
.  .  .  fidibusne  latinis  Tliebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice  Musa  an  tragica 
desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte/  We  do  not  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind 
was  ever  finished.     He  is  probably  also  referred  to  by  Tib,  1,  4,  78.  74  (see 
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EHriiNKB,  Herm.  11,  309).  He  is  jKThaps  the  son  of  M.  Titius,  cos.  suff.  723/31 
<PRE.  6,  201).  See  also  §  254,  3.  At  all  events  he  belongs  to  Horace's  junior 
friends.  See  FJacobs,  verm,  schrr.  5,  344.  TtcrFEL,  translation  of  tlie  epistles  of 
Hoi-ace  (Stuttg.  1859)  208. 

5.  Of  Albino  van  us  Celsus  also  (schol.  Hor.  ep.  1,  S),  the  comes  and  scriha  of 
<Tiberius)  Nero  (ib.  2)  about  a.  734/20,  who  Ls  warned  (ib.  1,  3, 15)  to  bewai-e  of 
plagiarism,  it  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  published  his  poems.  He  may  be  the 
•Celsus  whose  death  is  mourned  by  Ovid  Pont.  1,  9.  Cf.  ib.  37-40  to  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus:  viuUo8  habeas  cum  dignua  amicosj  non  fuii  e  mtdtia  quoiihet  ilfe  minor ;  si  modo 
nee  census  nee  clarum  nomen  acortim,  sed  probitas  viagnos  ingeniumque  facit.  He 
was  probably  a  relation  of  Albinovanus  Pedo  §  252,  6;  see  EHCnxER,  ephem.  **pigr. 
-2,33. 

0.  lullus  Antonius  (on  the  praenomen  luUus,  which  is  now  established  by  in- 
scriptions, and  is  also  found  in  Hor.  c.  4,  2,  2  and  must  be  read  there,  see  Chr 
HuLSEN,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1888,  667.  Cf.  Mommsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  1,  35.  Herm. 
2-1,  155.  FBOciiELEK,  RhM.  44,  317.  Borghesi,  op.  1,  468),  triumviri  (M.  Anto- 
nius) Jilius  (Suet.  gr.  18,  cf.  §  263,  2),  born  c.  710/44;  praet.  741/13;  cos.  744/10; 
t  752/2.  PRE.  12,  1181,  c.  According  to  Acro  on  Hor.  c.  4,  2,  33  heroico  metro 
AiofiTfdelai  XII  lihros  scripsit  egreyios^  praderea  et  prosa  aliqua^  cf.  comm.  Cruq.  ad 
loc. — Cf.  AKiESSLiNG,  de  horat.  carmm.  inscriptt.  p.  6. 

243.  Domitius  Mars  us,  (700/54-750/4?)  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Horace,  is  never  mentioned  by  the  latter ;  he  made  him- 
self known  by  a  collection  of  pointed  epigrams  (Cicuta)  and  comic 
narratives  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  wit  in 
•oratory  (de  urbanitate).  He  also  wrote  an  epic  (Amazonis)  and 
perhaps  erotic  elegies  (on  Melaenis). 

1.  Marsus  possibly  enjoyed  like  Horace  the  instruction  of  Orbilius  (§  20C),  3), 
though  scarcely  at  the  same  time  with  Horace.    He  was  still  living  after  735/19 
(in  which  year  Vergil  and  Tibullus  died),  but  had  long  been  deceased  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  exile,  (a.  761/8  a.d.)  ;  see  Ovid.  Pont. 4, 16,  Sfamaque  post  cineres  maior  cenit ; 
•ct  mihi  nomen  tunc  quoque  cum  vivis  adnumerarer  (before  my  exile)  erat;  cum  forel 
•et  Marsus  magnique  Rabirius  oris  etc.      For  his  relations  to  Augustus  or  his  inti- 
mate friends,  especially  Maecenas,  see  Mart.  8,  56,  21  (cf.  §  223,  3) :  quid   Varios 
Marsosque  loquar  ditataque  vatutn  nominal  ib.  7,  99,  7  (n.  2).      Horace's  silence 
concerning  him  (cf.  §  219.  17)  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  offence  taken 
by  the  self-conscious  and  sensitive  satirist  at  the  acerbity  of  the  epigrammatist. 
(Perhaps  Hok.  c.  4,  4,  20  is  in  ridicule  of  the  Amazonis  of  Marsus;  see  MHalit, 
•op.  3,  332).       It  was  easier  to  get  on  with  such   sterling   men  as  Vergil  and 
Tibullus ;  Marsus'  epigram  on  the  death  of  Tibullus ;  see  §  245, 1. 

2.  He  Ls  often  mentioned  by  Martial  as  his  predecessor,  e.g.  in  the  preface  to 
1  concerning  the  lasciva  cerborum  Veritas:  sic  scribit  Catullus^  sic  Marsus,  sic  Pedo, 
sic  Gaetulicus  etc.  5,  5,  5  sit  locus  et  nostris  aliqua  tibi  parte  libellis,  qua  Pedo,  qua 
Marsus,  quaque  Catullus  erit.  7,  99,  7  nee  Marso  nimium  minor  est  doctoque  Catullo, 
^  56,  24  Vergilius  non  ero,  Marsus  ero.  2,  71,  3.  2,  77,  5  (Marsi  doctique  Pedonis 
saepe  duplex  unum  pagina  tractcU,  opus).  The  collection  of  his  Epigrams  was 
entitled  Cicuta  (Bergk:  Scutica).  Philarg.  on  Verg.  buc.  3,  90  Domitius  in 
Cicuta :  here  follows  an  epigram  on  Bavius  (§  233,  2)  and  his  brother,  recently 
.supplemented  from  a  Paris  MS.:  see  HSauppe,  Lpz.  SBer.  1852,  135,  and  the  d is- 
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cusaions  on  it,  Phil.  13,  222.  14,  217. 19, 150;  EhM.  15,  182.  152.  18,  476.  688. 
JJ.  99,  268.  From  the  same  are  probably  derived  the  hexameters  on  Qrbilias- 
(SuBT.  gr.  9)  and  Caecilius  Epirota  (ib^- 16),  the  incomplete  line  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2, 
168, 16,  as  well  as  the  hemistich  ap.  Diom.  GL.  1,  819, 18.  BUnger,  epistola  de 
Marsi  Cicuta,  Friedl.  1861. 

8.  Charis.  GL.  1,  72,  4  Marsus  fabdlarum  Villi  (hexameter) :  perhaps  anec- 
dotes, miscellaneous  trifles  in  verse,  like  much  in  Lucilius  and  Horace? — Quint. 
6,  8,  102  Domitita  Marsus,  qui  de  urbctnitate  dUigentissime  acripsit.  From  this  are 
derived  the  definitions  of  urbanitaa  and  the  urbanua  ib.  104  sq.  Cf.  ib.  108  {Mar»iy 
hondnU  eruditinimi)  and  111  {dictum  Pompeii^  quod  re/ert  Maraus^  in  Ciceronem). 
This  work  has  perhaps  been  made  use  of  by  Macb.  sat.  b.  2,  see  GWissowa,  Herm. 
16,  499. — Mart.  7,  29,  7  et  MtMecencUia  Maro  cum  cantaret  Altxin^  nota  tamen  Marsi 
fu9ca  Melotenia  erat :  accordingly  the  composition  of  erotic  elegies  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Marsus :  epigrams  might  also  be  alluded  to  (n.  2). — Mart.  4,  29,  7  attepius 
in  libro  numeratur  Peraiua  uno  quam  levis  (perhaps  on  account  of  his  erotica)  in 
tola  Marsus  Amazonide  (Welcker,  op.  Cykl.  1,  819) ;  see  n.  1  in  fin. — Marsus  is  pro- 
bably also  indicated  by  Quint.  8,  1,  18  ceteras  missa  ad  Domitium  epistola  noir 
agnoscit  (ApoUodoros  of  Pergamon).  Cf.  §  241,  8.  Marsus  poeta  is  mentioned  by 
Pi. IN.  NH.  as  an  authority  for  b.  84  (aeris  metalla) :  conjectures  concerning  this  in 
Urlichs,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  (Wdrzb.  1878),  11. — Wkichert,  poett.  latt. 
vitae  etc.  p.  241.    The  fragments  also  FPR.  346. 

244.  Among  the  poets  of  this  period  we  should  also  mention 
Pupius,  the  author  of  lacrimose  tragedies,  and  Maecenas'  freed- 
man  C.  Melissus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  learned  variety  of  the 
national  Roman  comedy  (the  trabeata)  and  the  editor  of  a  volu- 
minous collection  of  anecdotes.  Propertius'  Lynceus  seems  also 
to  have  pubUshed  poems. 

1.  HoR.  ep.  1,  1,  67  ut  propius  species  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi.  On  this  Acro 
(p.  364  H.)  tragoedi  vel  tragoediographi.  Pttpius  tragoediograpttus  ita  adfectus  spec- 
tantium  movit  ut  eosflere  compelleret.  unde  distichon  fedt:  ^Flehunt  amid  et  bene  noti 
mortem  meam ;  nam  poindus  in  me  vivo  lacrimavit  satis.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  these  senarii  contain  a  joke  made  on  him  by  others  and  placed  to  his  account. 

2.  Suet,  gramm.  21  C.  (Cn.  in  Acro,  see  §  254,  8)  Melissus  Spoleti  natus 
ingenuuSj  sed  ob  discordictm  parentum  exposittiSj  cura  et  industria  educatoris  sui 
altiora  studia  percepit  ac  Maecenati  pro  grammatico  munere  datus  est,  cui  cum  se 
gratum  et  acceptum  in  modum  amici  videret^  quanujuam  asserente  matre,  permansit 
tamen  in  statu  servitutis^  .  .  .  quare  cito  manumissus  et  Augusto  insinuatus  est,  quo 
delegante  curam  ordinandarum  bybliothecarum  in  Octaviae  jx>rticu  suscepit,  atque,  ut 
ipse  tradit^  sexagesimum  aetatis  annum  agens  libellos  Ineptiarum^  qui  nunc  locorum 
inscribuntury  componere  instituit^  absolvitque  CL^  quibus  et  alios  diversi  operis  postea 
addidit.  fecit  et  novum  genus  togataruvi  inscripsitque  trabeatas  (above  §  17,  1). 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  89  tua  cum  socco  Musa^  Melisse,  levis.  Lachinann  proposed  to  take 
paneg.  in  Pis.  287  Maecenas  alta  touantis  (apta  togatis  Lachm.)  emit  etpopulis  ostendit 
nomina  Grais  (acumina  Gai  Lacum.)  in  reference  to  the  trabeata  of  Melissus,  see 
Haupt,  op.  1,  406,  and  against  him  BCcueler,  BhM.  86,  836  and  below  §  246,  4. 
These  ineptiae  or  ioci  were  a  collection  of  witty  sayings,  in  which  earlier  ones 
(e.ff.  those  of  Cato  §  121,  6,  of  Tiro  §  191,  2,  of  Caesar  §  195,  5,  of  Furius  Bibaculus 
§  192,  4 ;   cf.  besides  §  207,  4.    243,  3)  were  included,  sifted  and  added  to.    His 
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literary  activity  must  belong  to  the  later  Augustan  period.  Hiekox.  cliron.  ad  a. 
Abr.  2013=750/4  b.g.  MelUsus  Spoletinus  gramnuUicua  agnoacUur.  Plin.  NH.  28, 
02,  triennio  Maecenatem  Meliasum  accepinvua  sUentiuni  sihi  imperaviaae.  He  is  proba- 
bly^  the  same  Melissus  who  is  named  as  his  authority  by  Pliny  in  b.  7  (man),  9 
(a<iuatic  animals),  10  (birds),  11  (insects),  85  (painting),  and  also  the  Melissus^  qui 
dr,  apihtts  acripsit  (see  FGlOckner,  BhM.  33,  159),  mentioned  by  Serv.  Aeh.  7,  66. 
By  the  same  author  may  also  be  the  notice  on  Vergil  in  Donatus'  vita  (see  §  224, 
4).  But  the  references  in  Serv.  Aen.  4, 146  (hoa  Mdiaaua  ab  Homero  Achahcts  appd- 
lari  ait\  Pomp.  GL.  5,  287  (on  pronunciation)  and  gramm.  de  dub.  nom.  GL,  5, 
575  {dihanua  generia  niaaculini^  ut  Meliaaua  docei),  should  rather  be  traced  bctck  to 
the  grammarian  Aolius  Melissus  (§  852,  4)  in  the  time  of  Gellius. 

3.  To  Lynceus  (with  a  fictitious  name),  an  older  friend,  who  had  formerly 
been  attracted  to  philosophy  and  tragic  poetry,  Propertius  3,  34  gives  the  advice 
that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  Alexandrine  erotic  elegy.  Cf.  TiiBirt,  BhM. 
82,  409.    OHaube,  de  carm.  ep.  29.    See  also  §  280,  2,  1. 

245.  Among  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Albius 
Tibullus  (c.  700/54-735/19)  followed  indeed  the  Alexandrine 
poets  in  his  almost  exclusive  choice  of  erotic  subjects,  but  he 
discarded  their  inevitable  aroma  of  learning  and  based  his  poems 
on  warm  and  real  feeling.  Being  less  remarkable  for  power  and 
talent  than  for  depth  and  sentiment,  he  generally  prefers  a 
medium  key.  But  though  he  is  perfectly  natural  and  his  diction 
exceedingly  simple,  Tibullus  succeeds  in  imaging  each  successive 
mood  in  lively  hues,  and  expresses  the  fluctuations  of  feeling 
with  consummate  art.  His  genial  and  gentle  spirit  is  agreeably 
impressed  on^  his  poetry,  his  passion  for  the  peaceful  calm  of 
rural  life,  his  yearning  after  true  love  impart  to  his  elegies  a 
strain  of  tender  melancholy.  His  most  perfect  poems  are  those 
to  Delia.  In  others  it  is  discernible  that  the  poet  was  surprised 
by  an  early  death  before  he  had  tincJly  polished  them.  The  first 
editor  added  to  this  collection,  consisting  of  two  books,  a  third, 
which  comprised  besides  Tibulline  poems  elegiac  poems  by  othfer 
members  of  the  circle  of  MessaUa,  among  which  we  should 
mention  the  song  in  praise  of  Messalla,  the  elegies  of  a  certain 
Lygdamus  and  those  of  Sulpicia. 

1.  We  have  in  our  best  MSS.  of  Tibullus  (n.  7)  and  at  one  time  it  was  also  to 
be  found  in  the  original  (perhaps  it  might  be  traced  back  to  Sueton.  de  poetis ; 
cf.  EBXhrens,  tib.  Bl&tter  [Jena  1876]  3.  ABbifferscheid,  JB.  1880  H,.  284.' 
EHiLLEB,  Herm.  18,  351):  DoniUii  MaraH§  2^,  1  \  this  heading  is  found  only  in  " 
the  best  MS.  F,  see  n.  7) :  ^  Te  quoqtte  Vergilio  comitem  mm  aequo,  Tibulle,  Mora 
iuceneni  campoa  miait  ad  Elyaioa,  Neforet  aut  degia  moUea  quifleret  aniarea.Aut  caneret 
forti  regia  hdlapede!*  Albiiia  Tibullua  equea  R.  (equea  regalia  in  the  MSS.)  insignia 
fornta  (Hor.  ep.  1,  4,  6)  cuUuque  corporia  cbaervabiliaj  ante  alioa  Corvinum  Meaaalam 
{%  222,  1)  oratorem  {originem  in  the  MSS.)  dilexitj  cuiua  el  cantuhernalia  aquitanico 
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bctlo  (a.  726/28  sq.)  mUUaribiis  donU  donatun  est,  hie  multorum  iudieio  principem 
inter  degiographoa  oUinet  locuvi  (cf.  Quikt.  above  §  32,  1).  epiMoliie  quoqve  eiw 
amcdoriae  quamquam  breves  (those  of  b.  lY  ?)  omnino  utiles  (subtUea  BiHUEiiB)  sunt, 
obiit  adulcscens,  ut  indicat  epigramma  supt^a  acriptum.  Thus  according  to  DomitiuB 
Man»us  T.  died  785/19  at  the  latest,  being  still  iuvenis.  Otid.  trist.  4,  10,  51 
Vergilittm  vidi  tanttim  nee  amara  TibuUo  tempus  amicitiae  fata  dedere  meae, 
successor  fuU  hie  tibi^  Oalle  etc.  (above  §  32,  1),  ib.  2,  463  legiturque  TibuUua  el  piacet 
et  iam  te  (Augustus)  principe  notus  erat. —The  praenomen  of  the  poet  is  unknown ; 
it  was  perhaps  A. — He  seems  to  have  been  well  off  originally  (el.  1, 1,  41 ;  cf.  4, 1, 
183?),  but  to  have  suffered  afterwards  through  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  713/41 ;  he  got,  however,  into  comfortable  circumstances,  perhaps  through  the 
recommendation  of  Messalla  (Hor.  ep.  1,  4,  7.  11.  cf.  Tib.  1,  1,  49  sqq.  77  sq.). 
When  Messalla  was  going  to  Asia,  Tibullus  at  first  refused  to  join  him  (el.  1,  1), 
but  subsequently  travelled  after  him  (1,  3,  9).  and  remained  ill  at  CJorcyra  (1,  8,  3). 
HoKACK  addressed  to  Tibullus  c.  1,  83  and  ep.  1,  4  (against  this  BXubens,  tib.  BL 
7;  see  however  KPSchulze,  ZfGW.  31,  G58.  LGeasbebgeb  1.1.  WMewes,  ZfGW. 
Jahresber.  5,  85) ;  Ovid.  am.  3, 9  is  a  poem  on  his  death.  Belations  between  Tibullus 
and  Proi)ertius :  Zikoeble,  kl.  philol.  Abhh.  2,  84.  WOlsen  in  the  conun4ntatt. 
sodal.  philol.  Gryphiswald.  27.  FWioder,  de  Tib.  codd.  35 ;  see  §  246,  2  ad  fin. 
— HAWSpohk,  de  Tib.  vita  et  carmm.  I,  Lpz.  1819.  NOestlikg,  de  Tib.  vita  et 
carmm.,  Upsala  1860.    LGrasberger,  JJ.  125,  838. 

2.  Tibullus  himself  mentions  as  his  mistresses  Delia  (and  Marathus,  b.  1)  and 
^Xemosis  (b.  2) ;  Ovid.  am.  3,  9,  31  sic  Nemesis  hngum^  sic  Delia  nornen  habebunt^ 
altera  (Nemesis,  see  v.  57  nie — Nemesis  is  the  speaker — teftuit  nioriens  deficienie 
manu)  ciira  recetis,  altera  primus  amor.  Mart.  8,  73,  7  fama  est  aryuti  Nemesis 
formosa  Ttbulli,  14, 193,  1.  Apul.  apol.  10  accusent  .  .  .  TUmllum  quod  ei  sit 
Plania  in  animo^  Delia  in  vet^su  (cf.  planus =B7j\oi]  a  gens  Plania  is  not  other- 
wise known).  In  Hor.  c.  1,  33,  2  Glyoera  is  named  as  a  mistress  of  Tibullus. 
Fragments  of  the  miserabUes  elegi  he  wrote  on  her  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in. 
TiD.  4, 13  sq.  (if  indeed  Glycera  is  not  rather  one  and  the  same  with  Nemesis,  see 
AKiKSSLiHo  on  Hor.  1.1.).  Cf.  Teuffkl,  Stud.  (1871)  347.  Spohn  1.1.  32.  HA 
XhKTKKicH,  de  TibuUi  amoribus,  Marb.  1844.  OBichter,  BhM.  25, 518.  GDokcikux, 
do  Tib.  amoribus.  Par.  1887.  EScheidemantel,  (H>inmentatt.  Bibbeck.  873 
(Marathus  odes).  See  also  n.  3. — Epigrams  on  this  (?)  Delia  are  to  be  found  AL. 
451  sq.    PLM.4,80.81. 

3.  In  the  MSS.  the  Tibulline  collection  is  divided  into  three  books:  most 
editions  reckon  four,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  third  (we  here  quote  in  accordanc*^ 
with  this,  the  usual  method).  B.  1  (10  elegies,  principal  subject:  Delia  [and 
Marathus])  was  published  by  the  poet  himself.  B.  2  (6  elegies,  chief  subject : 
Nemesis)  probably  published  soon  after  the  poet^s  death.  B.  3  adds  to  these 
<^rlier  collections  of  the  Tibulline  poems  in  two  books  a  supplement,  which 
bclonginl  to  the  family  of  Messalla,  containing  works  both  by  Tibullus  and  by 
other  authors,  first  6  elegies  (=3, 1-6  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  see  n.  4),  then  (here 
begins  b.  4)  panegyricus  Messallae  (=4, 1),  then  5  short  familiar  elegies  of  Tibullus 
(=4,  2-6)  relating  the  love  between  Sulpicia  (MessalWs  niece,  cf.  §  242,  8)  and 
Cerinthus  ( = Comutus  2, 2.  2, 3),  variations  on  the  theme  already  announced  in  the 
(i  charming  poetical  letters  by  Sulpicia  herself  which  follow  (=4,  7-12 ;  Tbuppel, 
Stud.  365 ;  on  the  supposed  heading  Sulpicia  before  4,  8  see  EHillke,  HhM.  29, 
106)^  A  short  elegy  and  an  epigram  (=4, 13.  14)  form  the  close. — Among  these 
poems  the  earliest  is  the  Panegyricus  Messallae  (4, 1)  of  a.  723/81.  If  this  ode 
wore  really  by  Tibullus  (whose  authorship  is  not  expressly  certified  in  the  MSS.), 
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it  would  represent  to  us  the  poet's  period  of  Alexandrine  transition.  It  is  built 
after  the  method  of  Greek  hymns  (OCrusius,  WschrfklPhil.  2,  1299;  Zdrioh 
Phil.-Vers.  265),  it  attests  a  certain  talent,  bat  still  more  evidently  unripe  taste 
and  low  views,  and  betrays  the  exaggeration  and  want  of  tact  peculiar  to  a  youth 
just  come  from  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  features  by  which  some  scholars 
have  with  good  reason  been  led  to  deny  TibuUus'  authorship  of  it ;  see  Lachmann, 
kl.  Schr.  2, 149.  EBahrens,  tib.  Blatter  41.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  49.  HHabtuso, 
de  paneg.  ad  Mess,  peeudo-tibulliano,  Halle  1880.  Cf.  in  favour  of  the  Tibulline 
authorship  Teuffel,  Stud.  352.  FTeufkl,  de  Catulli  etc.  vocibus  sing.  (1872)  43 
and  FHankel,  act.  societ.  phil.  Lips.  5,  45.  Waccaro,  de  avScprlq.  Tib.  iu  Mess, 
paneg.,  Palermo  1887.  Of  pretty  much  the  same  kind,  though  somewhat  superior 
(OCbusius  1.1.),  is  the  poem  on  the  triumph  of  Messalla  (a.  727/27)  1,  7.  Similarly 
the  elegies  on  Marathus  (1,  4.  9.  8)  and  1, 10  show  mistakes  and  faults  (especially 
1, 4  the  same  far-fetched  mythological  allusions  and  the  same  rhetorical  manner  as 
1,  7),  though  they  also  exhibit  a  decided  progress  in  the  artistic  groaping  of  the 
subject-matter  (Teuffel,  Stud.  855).  But  the  highest  stage  of  the  poetical  develop- 
ment of  Tibullus,  his  literary  prime,  was  attained  in  his  elegies  on  Delia  (1,  1.  3. 
5.  2.  6)  perhaps  a.  780/24  sqq.  They  form  a  cycle  containing  a  piece  of  genuine 
biography,  a  complete  romance.  Cf.  OBichter,  BhM.  25,  518.  Baurens,  tib.  Bl. 
16.  OBiBBECK,  BhM.  82,  445.  GGOtz  ib.  33,  145.  FLeo  1.1.  10.  On  the  same 
eminence  we  may  place  the  elegies  treating  of  the  love  of  Suli^icia  (4.  2-6).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  elegies  of  the  second  book  lack  final  polish,  which  treat  of 
Tibullus'  liaison  with  Nemesis  (Teuffel  1.1.  370).  In  general  see  KLachmank,  kl. 
Schr.  2,  149.  OFGruppe,  rOm.  Elegie,  Lpz.  1838,  and  WHebtzbero,  Hall.  Jahrbb. 
1839  1,  1009.  Passow,  de  ordine  temporum  quo  libri  I  elegias  scripsit  Tib.,  iu  his 
op.  (Lps.  1835)  p.  280.  BSchultz,  quaestt.  in  Tib.  1. 1,  chronologicae,  Lps.  1887. 
FKiNDSCHER,  Chronol.  d.  Gedd.  T.s,  ZfGW.  13,  289.  APetersen,  de  libri  IV  Tib. 
elegiis  earumque  auctore,  Gliickst.  1849.  AZinoerle,  on  the  Suli)icia  elegies,  in 
his  kl.  philol.  Abh.  1, 22. 2, 45.  Also  WWOlfplin,  act.  semin.  Erl.  1, 100.  JNMosl, 
Solpiciae  el.  V,  in  the  symb.  phil.  ^d  LSx)engel,  Mimich  1877,  17.  More  on  the  sub- 
ject n.  9.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  (\'a.riatio  etc.)  KPSchulze,  JJ.  181, 860. 
GDoNCiEux,  corrections  a  Sulpicia,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  26. — BUllrich,  stadia  TibuU. 
de  libri  II  editione,  Berl.  1839;  JJ.  Suppl.  17,  385. — SEhuknoruber,  de  paneg. 
Mess,  pseudo-tibull.,  KremsmUnster  1889. 

4.  Of  the  six  elegies  collected  in  the  so-called  third  book,  five  treat  of  the  love 
between  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  the  sixth  (3,  5)  is  an  epistle  to  friends.  The 
author  (bom  711/48;  see  8,  5,  17)  is  a  younger  contemiwrary  and  imitator  of 
Tibullus  in  particular  (see  Liese  1.1.8;  Kleeman  1.1.55),  who  however  lacks  his 
spirit  and  is  altogether  only  moderately  gifted,  in  every  respect  different  from 
Tibullus  (Teuffel,  Stud.  372).  Ovid  cannot  be  the  author  of  these  poems  (ib.  378 ; 
there  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  3,  5  at  least  is  the  work  of  Ovid  in  the  Phil.  Anz. 
10, 184).  A  still  unsolved  problem  is  the  imitation  which  occurs  3,  5, 15-20  of 
three  passages  in  Ovid  (am.  2,  14,  23.  24.  a.  a.  2,  670.  trist.  4,  10,  6— the  latter 
only  concluded  765/12!)  together  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
Lygdamus  is  probably  an  assumed  name ;  perha[)8  the  author  desired  to  charac- 
terise himself  by  this  name  (cf.  Albius  and  X1J780S,  \tjySufo%  lygdos^  lygdima)  as  a 
follower  of  Tibullus.  But  our  author  certainly  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Messalla, 
hence  also  his  elegies  were  added  to  those  of  Tibullus,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
l)ersonality  remained  entirely  obscure  (Teuffel,  Stud.  p.  381).  Conjectures 
couceming  this  literary  circle  of  Messalla  and  the  formation  of  the  corpus 
Tibullianum  in  its  midst  in  Lacumann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  150.    FHaask,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
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fttr  wissensch.  Krit.  1837,  40.  Baiirknk,  tib.  Bl.  47  ;  JJ.  Ill,  187.  ThBirt,  antiki-s 
Buchw.  426.  EHii.i.KR,  RhM.  18,  348.  In  general  cf.  AEichstXdt,  de  Lygdaini 
carmm.,  Jena  1819.  1823  sq.  1835.  RTornkrladh,  de  elegiis  Lygdami,  Oalma 
1861.  CStumpe,  de  Lygd.  elegiis,  HaUe  18(37.  LBolle,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  GrOtt. 
1873.  L1BR8E,  die  UnechtJieit  v.  Tib.  B.  3,  nebst  Untersuch.  ilh.  d.  Conjunctt  d. 
Tib.  u.  Lygd.,  Bromb.  1875.  SKleemann,  de  libri  III  carmm.  quae  T.  nomine 
circumferuntur,  Strassb.  187G.  CBuiilau,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  Neustettin  1877. 
CJBiuBO,  la  questione  del  terzo  libro  di  Tib.,  Bieti  1883.  Cf.  also  §  230,  5,  n.  1, 1. 
28.    GDoNCiEUx,  rev.  de  philol.  12,  129. 

5.  On  the  two  Priapea  attributed  to  TibuUus  see  §  254,  5. 

6.  The  opinions  of  Ovid  amor.  1,  15,  27  donee  erurU  igncs  arcusque  Cupidinit 
arma  discentur  numeric  ctdte  Tlbulle^  titij  Yell.  2,  36,  3  .  .  .  TibuUu9que  et  Ntua, 
perfectissimi  in  forma  operis  sui  and  Quintiliax  (10,  1,  93*,  see  §  32,  1).  Like 
Horace,  Tibullus  also  is  fond  of  tripai*tite  arrangement :  see  FBitschl,  op.  3,  633. 
BuBKNDEY,  qu.  Tib.  9.  It  is  not  however  advisable  to  exaggerate  a  native  feeling 
for  symmetry  into  mechanical  calculation,  as  HBubendey,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Bonn 
1864;  die  Symmetric  der  rum.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876,  and  CPrien,  J  J.  88,  149,  and: 
Symmetric  u.  Responsion  d.  i-Om.  Elegie,  Liib.  1867,  3-36.  Cf.  JKiemann,  de  compos, 
stroph.  Tib.,  Cob.  1878.  HGrotii,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872.  HPritzsche,  quaestt. 
Tib.,  Halle  1875.  HTKarste.v,  de  T.  elegiarum  structura,  Mnemos.  15,  211.  306. 
16,  39.  In  connection  with  this  exaggerated  idea  of  symmetry,  or  from  magnifying 
the  difficulties  of  explanation  and  so  forth,  the  empirical  method  of  resorting  to 
transposition  remained  for  some  time  in  favour :  it  has  now  gradually  fallen  into 
<le8erved  discredit. — Tibullus  deals  very  gracefully  with  his  pentameters,  in  which 
he  always  contrives  a  pleasing  parallelism  with  the  preceding  hexameter,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  succeeds  in  being  novel  and  attractive.  Tibullus  furnishes 
the  first  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  limitation  of  elisions,  even  such  as  are  not 
at  all  objectionable :  this  was  attempted  by  Horace,  see  §  237,  1 ;  he  was  followed 
by  Ovid,  the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius,  Manilius,  and  later  poets.  For  other 
details  concerning  TibuUus^  poetical  individuality  see  LDissen^s  prolegg.  p.  xxxvii, 
in  Gkupi'e  1.1.  p.  3  and  in  Teuffel's  studies  884.  MKrafft,  de  artibus  Tib.  et 
Lygd.  in  versibus  concinnandis,  Halle  1874.  On  the  metre  see  LMCller's  ed.  p. 
XX VI  I.  RBoLTZENTHAL,  dc  I'c  mctr.  et  de  genere  dioendi  Tib.,  CQstrin  1874. 
i;$KLEEMANN  (cap.  IV  and  v,  see  n.  4).  BLinke,  Tib.  quantum  in  poesi  eleg. 
profecerit  comparato  Catullo,  Luckau  1877.  BEhrlich,  de  Tib.  elocutione,  Halle 
1880.  JStrei finger,  dc  syntaxi  Tib.,  Wlirzb.  1882.  HIbeb,  de  dativi  usu  Tib., 
Marb.  1888.  MHansen,  de  tropis  et  figuris  ap.  T.,  Kiel  1881.  BStkulk,  de  Tib. 
puri  sermon  is  poetici  cultore,  Strassb.  1886.    Cf.  also  §  32,  4  and  5. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Tibullus  had  disappeared  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  cf. 
REhwald,  Phil.  46,  639.  The  earliest  trace  of  a  MS.  of  Tibullus  is  contained  in 
a  library  catalogue  of  the  9th  cent,  (see  Haupt,  op.  8,  426.  GBeckeb,  catalogi 
biblioth.  42)  Albi  TtbuUi  lib,  II.  (cf.  n.  3),  later  on  we  find  traces  of  a  (Veronese) 
MS.  of  Tibullus  in  William  of  Pastrengo  (1290-1865)  and  in  the  flores  moral, 
autor.  of  a.  1829  (§  212,  4).  MHaupt,  op.  1,  276.  WMeyeb,  Spruchverse  des 
Publ.,  Lpz.  1877,  61.  All  the  MSS.  still  extant  are,  like  those  of  CatuHos  and 
Propertius,  of  a  late  date,  the  majority  of  them  being  interpolated  especially  by 
the  Italians  of  the  15th  cent.  (e.g.  JAurispa  f  1459,  JPontanus  f  1508  and 
ThSeneca  in  Ancona  about  1420,  see  a  letter  by  the  latter  in  BIhrens*  ed.  p.  yiii). 
The  best  MSS.  extant  are  a  certain  A(mbrosianus)  B  26  sup.  s.  XIV  (<moe  in  the 
IKwsession  of  Coluccio  Salutato,  §  187,  5.  246,  5)  and  V(aticaiius)  8270  s.  XTV/XV. 
On  the  estimation  of  these  and  other  MSS.  (in  particular  the  G(aelferbyta2inj*)  s 
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XV»  whoHe  value  has  been  exaggerated  by  Bilhrens)  sne  B\hkex8  pref.  to  liis  ed.  p. 
VII ;  JJ.  119,  478.  KRossiiero,  JJ.  110,  74.  GGotz,  RhM.  3(>,  141.  EHilleh 
pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  v ;  EhM.  37,  567 ;  Phil.  Aiiz.  14,  24.  MRotiibtein,  de  Tib.  codd., 
Berlin  1880.  BLeonhakd,  de  codd.  Tib.,  Munich  1882.  FWiddek,  de  Tib.  codd., 
Lahr  1824.  PhIllmann,  de  Tib.  cod.  Ambrosiano,  Halle  188(3.— More  correct  and 
of  much  greater  antiquity  was  the  fragmentHm  ])eroj>fimum  Cuiacii  (F)  made  use 
of  by  Scaliger,  but  which  commenced  gnly  with  H,  4,  Ori  (or  a  few  verses  earlier) : 
fecaliger's  collation  of  this  is  in  Leiden,  see  CMFiian(;ken,  verslagen  en  meded. 
Amsterd.  10,  33 ;  EHilleu,  RhM.  21),  i)7 ;  JJ.  127,  273.  On  the  second,  quite  late 
Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger,  which  contained  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  see  §  214,  111.  4.— Besides 
the  complete  MSS.  there  are  extant  two  varieties  of  excerpts,  which  are  of  impor- 
tance, even  though  the  verses  quoted  have  often  been  arbitrarily  altered  for  the 
purposes  of  selection.  The  most  valuable  are  the  excerpta  Frisingensia  (Monac. 
6292)  s.  XI.  printed  in  LMuller's  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  viri ;  JJ.  99,  63 ;  cf.  Pbotzen  1.1. 
3.  A  second  collection  of  excerpts  (perhaps  of  s.  IX/X)  has  been  preserved  in 
various  copies,  the  earliest  and  fullest  is  Paris.  7647  (Thuaneus)  s.  XII/XIII  in 
Mkyncke  1.1.  381,  and  again  Paris.  17903  (Nostradam.  188)  .s.  XIII  ib.  and  in 
WoLFFLiN  1.1. 155  and  in  Prozen  1.1.  22.  Fnnn  this  second  collection  are  also 
derived  the  excerpts  used  by  Scaliger  (who  probably  made  use  of  the  Thuaneus 
itself)  and  that  of  Vincentius  of  Beauvais  (f  aboutl2<il)  in  his  speculum  doctrinale 
b.  5-7  (cf.  ORichter,  de  Yincentii  Bellovacensis  exceri)tis  Tib.,  Bonn  1865  and 
Mevxcke  l.l.  370.  372.  452.  On  other  excerpts  from  the  same  source  see  LMuller^s 
ed,  p.  VII,  Bahrens  ed.  p.  xiii,  cf.  besides  GLiiwE,  RhM.  37,  145.  Cf.  Lachmann, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  146.  CMFrancken,  in  den  vei*slagen  en  meded.  Amsterd.  10  (1866), 
30 ;  JJ.  99,  207.  EWolfflin.  Phil.  27,  152.  LMCller,  JJ.  99,  m  and  in  his  ed. 
EPuoTZEx,  de  excerptis  Tib.,  Greifsw.  1869.  GMkyncke,  d.  Paris'^r  Tibullexcerpte, 
RhM.  25,  369. 

8.  Editions:  e.g.  JJScalioer  (with  Cat.  and  Prop.),  Par.  1577  and  elsewhere. 
(JBboukhusius),  Amsterd.  1708  (with  ind.  verbb.).  JAVulpius,  Padua  1749. 
CGHeyne,  Lps.*  1817  (ed.  EFCWunderlich  ;  supplem.  by  LDisskx  1819).  JHVoss 
(corrected  from  MSS.,  Heidelb.  1811),  JGHuscuke  (Li)3.  1819  II).  First  critical 
edition :  ex  rec.  CLachmanni,  Berl.  1829.  Explicuit  LDissen,  Gott.  1835  II  (cf.  on 
it  CLachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2, 145).  Tib.  eleg.  libri  II ;  ace.  Pseudotibulliana,  recen-s. 
Aex.  BXhrens,  Lpz.  1878.  Tib.  elegiae  cum  carmm.  pseudotibuU.  ed.  EHiller^ 
ace.  index  verborum,  Lps.  1885. — Texts  by  MHaui't  (§  214, 11),  ARossbach,  Lps. 
1^5,  and  LMCller,  Lps,  1870. 

9.  Recent  contributions  in  criticism  and  exi)lanation  (see  also  n.  3) :  CLach- 
mann, kl.  Schr.  2,  42.  102.  FARioler  (annott.  ad.  T.,  Potsdam  ISSii-M  III), 
FHaase  (de  tribus  Tib.  locLs  transpositione  emendandis,  Breslau  1855  and  against 
this  MHaupt,  op.  3,  36),  ODre>'ckiiaiin  (criticism  on  T.,  Putbus  1862),  FRit.sciil 
(on  Tibullus  1,  4.  op.  3,  616.  Also  GBdbendey,  Hamb.  1876  [see  n.  6],  EHOuneu, 
Herm.  14,  307,  Westphal,  COslin  1880),  ORibiieck  (de  Tib.  1,  1  et  Prop.  3,  34,  Kiel 
1867),  Kixdscher  (on  1,  10;  RhM.  17,  148),  OKorn  (on  1,  6  and  2,  5,  ib.  19,  497 ;  cf. 
W^'aoneh,  ib.  20,  314;  Korn,  ib.  471 :  de  codice  archetype  carm.  Tib.,  ib.  20,  167), 
WWissER  (quaest.  Tib.  Lps.  1869;  on  2,  5,  Eutin  1874),  CPrien  (JJ.  101,  689), 
RRicHTER  (de  Tib.  tribus  primus  carm.,  Zwickau  1873 ;  de  quarti  lib.  Tib.  elegiis, 
imprim.  de  quinta,  Dresd.  1875),  HGroth,  (quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872,  esp.  on  4,  2 
»qq.  and  1,  4),  ESeiler  (Halle  1872,  on  1,2),  EDietrich,  quaestt.  Tib.  (on  the  tiuns- 
positions  in  1,  1)  et  Prop.,  Marb.  1873,  CMFrancken,  Mnemos.  NS.  6,  174,  Baurens, 
tib.  Blatt.  (Jena  1876)  61  JVahlen  (on  2,  5.  1,  4.  1,  1),  Berl.  SBer.  1878,  343. 
PLko,  in  KiessL-Wilamow.  phil.  Unterss.  2,  1.    EMaa.^^s  (2,  5.    2,  2),  Herm.  18,  321. 
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480.  ChKnappe,  de  Tib.  4,  2-4,  12,  Gott.  1880.  GLarboumet  de  IV  Tib.  libro,  Par. 
1882.  CMFrancken,  Mnemos.  13,  17(i.— HMaonus,  JB.  1887  2,  801.  GBklljjkj 
(Tib.  2,  4)  Phil.  47,  878.    RBaumqartner,  Wien.  Studd.  11,  828. 

10.  Metrical  translations  by  Count  Keinhardt  (Zttr.  1783),  FKvStrombeck 
(Gott.5  1825),  JHVoss  (Ttib.  1810),  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  1858;  repeated  in  part  in 
the  rOni.  Elegiker,  ib.  1855,  Class,  d.  Alt.,  p.  73).  WBixder  (Stuttg.  1862),  AEbekz 
(Frankf.  1865).  GFischkk  (in  modem  metre),  Ulm  1882.  English  (verse)  by 
JCranbtoun  (with  notes  and  life  of  the  poet),  Lond.  1872. 

246.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.  705/49-739/15)  was  a  native  of 
Umbria,  but  educated  at  Rome  and  admitted  to  the  circles  of 
Maecenas,  after  he  had  made  himself  known  by  his  book  on 
Cynthia.  Besides  this  book,  which  was  the  first  to  be  published, 
three  (or  four)  others  (although  much  damaged  and  curtailed) 
are  still  extant.  Like  Tibullus,  Propertius  is  almost  exclusively 
an  elegiac  and  erotic  poet,  but  far  more  than  Tibullus  he  is  a 
disciple  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  brimful  of  mythological  learn- 
ing and  frequently  obscure  ;  but  he  greatly  surpasses  his  models 
in  vivacity  and  originality  as  well  as  in  glowing  fervour.  How- 
ever strong  his  feelings,  he  has  a  still  stronger  reserve  of  thought 
to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and  of  ^rt  wherewith  to  embody 
them  in  his  poems.  His  diction  and  metre  are  likewise  nervous, 
but  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  is  often  desultory.  The  contents 
of  the  last  book  are  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  the 
others ;  especially  in  its  more  descriptive,  semi-didactic  poems 
on  Roman  (Italian)  subjects  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ovid's 
Fasti.  These  (together  with  a  few  which  are  rather  political) 
show  us  the  poet  in  a  new  aspect  as  a  Roman  who  looks  with 
pride  upon  his  country's  past  and  present,  eulogising  it  with 
patriotic  ardour. 

1.  The  poet  calls  liimself  (eight  times)  simply  Propertius,  and  the  other 
authoi'8  allude  to  him  similarly :  only  Donat.  vita  Verg.  45  calls  him  Sex. 
Propertius ;  cf.  besides  AL.  204  PLM.  4, 158.  The  Neapolitanus  (n.  5)  has  the 
lieading  Incip'd  Propertius ;  other  MSS.  before  b.  1  Incipit  monabiblos  Ptoperiii 
Aurclii  Nautae  ml  Tullum^  which  cannot  be  credited :  monobiblos  is  taken  from 
Mart.  14,  189  (see  n.  1  ad  fin.),  Xautae  from  the  erroneous  reading  in  Phop.  8,  24, 
88  Properti  .  .  .  naviia  (for  haud  ita)  dives  ercu^  lastly  Aureliua  prohBkhly  arose 
fn)m  a  confusion  with  Prudentius  (§  486,  see  the  same  mistake  GL.  5,  576,  22)  and 
was  copied  from  the  MSS.  into  spurious  inscriptions  (from  Ameria:  L,  Aurelio 
Pro^icriio  L.f.,  and  from  Hispelliun  :  SexL  Aurd,  Property  8ex,f,  Lorn,),  3(CHaupt, 
op.  1,  280,  cf.  TuMoMMSEN,  Lpz.  SBer.  1849,  261.  266.  His  home  was  Umbria  (see 
1,  22,  9.  5,  1,  64.  121),  and  probably  the  town  of  Asisium  (5, 1, 125  9oandentiaque 
««!*,  which  Lachman.n  rightly  corrects  AsUi^  kl.  Schr.  2,  248;  cf.  below  §  332,  4), 
where  Propertii  have  been  discoven^d  in  inscriptions  (3kIHAUPT  1.1. 282).  EMattoli, 
la  patria  di  Pn^p.  ed  il  Torti  rivendicato,  Citt&  di  CasteUo  1886.     GUkbixi,  la 
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patria  di  Prop.,  Torino  1889  (for  Spello).    WYSkllar,  Clas?.  review,  Nov.  1800  (for 
Assisi).     The  year  in  which  he  was  bom  is  not  known  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately guessed  at  by  vai-ious  combinations.    Propertius  is  certainly  younger  than 
Tibullus  and  older  than  Ovid ;  see  trist.  4,  10,  58  sq.  (above  §  32, 1)  and  2,  4«i5 
incenies  eculem  (as  in  Tibullus)  hlandi  prciecepta  Properti    .    .     .    hia  ego  sitccessi. 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  was  born  between  700/54  and  710/44.    On  the  other  hand, 
no  allusion  leads  us  beyond  the  year  739/15  (5,  6  to  the  quinquennales  738/16  and 
5, 11,  65  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  cos.  a.  738/16).    There  are,  however,  not  many*  of 
these  allusions.    The  designation  of  Octavianus  as  Augustus  shows  that  the  poems 
in  question  were  written  later  than  January  727/27,  niodo  Gallus  inortiuis  (3,34, 91) 
after  a.  727/27  (cf.  §  232/2).    The  early  loss  of  his  father  and  injury  to  his  property 
by  the  agrarian  distribution  of  713/41 ;  5,  1,  127,  cf.  3,  34,  55.     Delicate  health 
(and  early  decease)  are  indicated  by  frequent  dwelling  on  death  (e.g.  2,  1,  71.     2, 
8,  17.     3, 13,  17.    3, 15,  54.    3,  24,  35.    4, 16,  21.    4,  21,  33).    We  perhaps  possess  a 
portrait  of  Propertius  in  a  double  Hermes  (in  the  Villa  Albani  and  the  Vatican, 
see  VisroNTi,  ioonogr.  rom.  pi.  14,  3. 4)  which  unites  the  head  of  a  youthful,  beard- 
less, nerv^ous,  and  delicate-looking  [Roman  with  that  of  a  Greek  poet  (Kallimachos  ? 
Philetas?),  see  EBrizio,  ann.  dell'  inst.  arch.  1873, 105;  CBobert,  arch.  Zeit.  38, 
3b.    This  same  Boman  head  is  also  perhaps  still  extant  in  Madrid.     Friedrichs- 
WoLTERs,  Berliner  GipsabgUsse  no.  1637. — The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
poet's  statements  about  his  amores  are  very  uncertain.    His  first  love  after  the 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (at  the  age  of  15  or  16)  was  Lycinna ;  4, 15,  6.    This 
was  succeeded  by  his  love  for  Cynthia  (about  725/29  sqq. ) ;  this  had  already  lasted 
two  or  three  years  when  4,  15  was  written  ;  see  ib.  v.  7 ;  five  years  to  the  time  of 
the  (perhaps  final)  rupture  in  4, 25,  3  (cf.  multoa  annos  2,  8, 13),  in  which  we  may 
include  the  period  of  estrangement  mentioned  4, 16,  9  (cf.  1,  1,  6).     Cynthia  was 
older  than  Propertius  (3,  18, 19 ;  cf.  §  214,  3)  and  died  before  him  (5,  7,  3).    Apul. 
apol.  10  accusent     .     .     .     Propcrtium^  qui  Cynthiam  dicatj  Hostiam  dissunnlet.     Cf. 
§  146,  1  in  fin.     In  general  Martial.  8,  78,  5  Cynthia  te  vateni  fecit,  Ittscive  Properti. 
14,  189  (with  the  heading  Monobihlos  Properti)  Cynthia  facundi  carmen  iuvenale 
Properti,  accepit  famam  nee  minus  ipsa  dedit.     luv.  6,  7.     Cf,  Prop.  3,  25,  3.     3,  34, 
93.    AMarx,  de  Prop,  vita  et  librorum  online  temporibusque,  Lps.  1884.    OUkbini, 
vita,  tempi,  elegie  di  Prop.  I,  Foligno  1884. 

2.  On  his  relation  to  Ovid,  who  repeatedly  mentions  Prop,  with  hearty  appre- 
ciation, see  trist.  4,  10,  45  aape  suos  aolitus  recitare  Propertius  igneSj  iure  sodalicio 
qui  niihi  not  us  erat.  On  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  to  Propertius  in  Ovid 
see  AZiNiJERLE,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorgftnger  1  (Innsbr.  1869),  109.  J AWashietl,  similitud. 
Ovid.,  Vienna  1883, 160.  It  is  even  i)ossible  that  Ovid  may  have  been  prompted  to 
write  his  Heroides  by  Prop.  5,  3  (cf.  §  248,  3)  and  his  Fasti  by  5,  2.  4.  9.  10  (see 
n.  4) ;  cf.  §  249,  6  ad  fin.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  e.g.  with  the  younger  ( Volca- 
cius)  Tullus,  the  nephew  of  the  cos.  721/83 ;  see  1,  1,  9.  1,  6,  2.  1, 14,  20.  1,  22,  1. 
4, 22,  2.  Not  until  after  the  publication  of  the  first  book  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  Maecenas ;  in  it  we  find  no  allusion  to  relations  between  the  poet 
and  the  leading  men  and  circles.  Addressed  to  Maecenas  are  2, 1  (v.  17)  and  4,  9 ; 
in  the  latter  elegy  he  refuses  a  i-equest  to  write  on  greater  subjects,  but  at  the  end 
(if  indeed  this  part  belongs  to  the  {)oem  ;  see  Heihbeich  1.1.  28)  he  promises  poems 
on  national  subjects  (probably  like  the  greater  number  in  book  5).  Propertius, 
like  Vergil  (§  224,  5),  lived  on  the  Esquiline  (4,  23,  24),  perhaps  with  Maecenas; 
but  such  familiarity  as  existed  between  Maecenas  and  Horace  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  difi*erence  of  age.  We  find  phrases  in  praise  of  Augustus  such 
as  arma  deus  Caesar  dites  meditatur  ad  Indos  (4,  3,  1) ;  Caesar  dum  canitur^  quaesoy 
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luj)piicr  ij.kHC  races  (5,  6,  14);  vix  timeat  salvo  Caesare  Horna  lotem  (4,  11,  66); 
l^xcrimas  vidimus  ire  dco  (5,  11,  60.  To  understand  this  cf.  3, 15, 40  nocU  vna  quivis 
vel  deui  esse  ixdest,  4,  9,  45  haec  ttrant  scripta  puellas  meqtie  deum  clament  ei  mihi 
s€tcra  ferant ;  also  8,  84, 18.  46).  Warm  praise  of  Vergil  and  of  the  as  yet  un- 
published Aeneid :  3,  34,  61.  Keminiseences  of  Verg.  Georgica  e.g.  Pkop.  4, 13,  41 
=Verg.  georg.  1,  21.  Prop.  4.  24,  15=georg.  1,  303.  Cf.  EKeusch  U.  121.  140- 
MKoTHSTEiN,  Herm.  24,  1.  Horace  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  nor  Ls  Tibullus ; 
bu£  we  often  meet  in  Propertius  with  reminiscences  of  Horace,  e.g.  3,  24,  17  hoc 
erat  in  primis=lioR.  s.  2,  G,  1;  Prop.  4,  2,  17  pyramidum  sttmptus  etd  sidera  ducti 
cf.  Hon.  c.  3,  30,  2 ;  4,  9, 17  est  qnihtts  electe  concurrit  2)cUma  quadrigae  cf.  Hon.  c.  1,. 
1,  3  ;  4,  23,  23  i  p»er  et  citus  /mcc=HoR.  s.  1,  10,  100 ;  with  5,  6,  65  cf.  Hok.  epod.  9, 
23 ;  with  ib.  79  (sero  C4mfessnm  foedere  Farthum)  Hob.  c.  3,  8,  22 ;  with  1,  6,  11 
(Jiorani  possum  durare)  Hor.  ep.  1,  1,  82 ;  w^ith  4,  13,  60  {franfjitttr  ipsa  suis  Moma 
sujyerha  bonis)  Hor.  epod.  16,  2  etc.  Cf.  Meierotto,  de  rebus  ad  auctores  quosd. 
class,  pertinent,  dubia  (Berl.  1785),  148.  EEeiscii,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  120.  We  might 
rather  be  justified  in  concluding  from  Horace's  silence  as  to  Propertius  that  the 
ca]m  mind  of  Horace  was  not  much  attracted  by  the  passionate  manner  of  the 
young  elegiac  poet.  Cf .  §  219,  17.  243, 1.  Possibly  Hon.  ej).  2,  2, 90  sqq.  is  intended 
to  satirise  Propertius  (JPPostgate,  Sel.  eleg.  of  Prop.  p.  xxxii). — Imitations  of 
TibuUus :  AZikqkrle,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorgftnger  1,  55.  98.  101.  103.  132  and  else- 
where. BKuTTNER  (see  n.  4  ad  fin.)  72.  AMarx  1.1.  41  and  above  §  245, 1.  Bemiii- 
iscences  of  Catullus :  HMaonus,  JJ.  115,  418.    Quintilian's  opinion  of  Prop. :  §  32, 

1.  Ov.  a.  a.  3,  333  teneri    .     .     .     Properti,  tr.  5, 1, 17  Uattdiqite  Propertius  oris  (cf. 

2,  465).    Mart.  8,  73,  1  lascive  Properti.  14,  \^  facundi    .     .     .     Properti. 

3.  It  was  divided  into  books,  the  first  of  which  was  published  sex)arately  by 
the  author  himself  (hence,  at  the  close  of  b.  1  c.  22,  the  poet  introduces  himself  ta 
the  reader) :  2,  3.  4  turpis  de  te  iam  liber  alter  erit ;  3,  24,  1  cum  sis  iam  noto  fahula 
libro  et  tua  sit  toto  Cynthia  lecta  foro.  The  title  Projjertii  Cynthia,  monobiUos  in 
the  MSS.  is  therefore  just,  as  far  as  the  matter  itself  is  concerned,  see  n.  1  1.  4. 
The  first  book  shows  remarkable  indiflference  with  respect  to  the  concluding  penta- 
mctere  in  three  or  more  syllables,  and  in  the  books  following  these  occur  more  and 
more  rai-ely ;  Propertius  here  has  regard  to  tlie  more  skUful  (Ovidian)  metrical 
construction.  The  second  book  contains  much  that  is  fragmentary. — Lachmakk 
(ed.  of  1816  p.  XXI  and  in  the  ed.  of  1829)  has  divided  the  second  book  into  two. 
According  to  this  arrangement  b.  1  of  the  manuscripts =b.  1  in  Lachmann  ;  b.  2, 
1-9  MS.-b.  2  Lachm. ;  b.  2,  10-34  MS.  =  b.  3  Lachm. ;  b.  3  MS.-b.  4  Lachm. ;  b. 
4  MS.  =  b.  5  Lachm.  In  Lachmann'b  ed.  of  1829 — from  which  we  quote — and  like- 
wise in  Haui't's  editions,  only  the  numbers  of  the  books  are  set  down  according  to 
Lachmaim's  arrangement,  but  the  counting  of  the  jioems  and  of  the  lines  has  been 
retaincxl  from  the  vulgate.  In  favour  of  the  division  of  b.  2  Lachmann  advances 
esjiecially  3,  13,  25,  where  Propertius  says  in  picturing  to  hunself  his  funeral :  sat 
mra  sii  magna,  si  tres  sint  ^>om^  libelli,  quos  ego  Persephonae  maxima  dona 
feram  ;  a  i)assage  which  must,  therefore,  belong  to  the  third  book  although  in  the 
MfvS.  it  is  in  b.  2 ;  see  however  e.g.  EBeiscii,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  94.  Lachmann  be- 
gins a  new  book  with  2  (3  Lachm.),  10 :  this  poem  is  evidently  intended  to  form 
tlio  d(Hlic4ition  of  a  book  to  Augustus  (corresponding  with  2,  1  to  Maecenas)  :  b.  2 
in  Lachmann  is  indeed  comparatively  rather  short  (it  may  have  been  incompletely 
preserved,  see  also  ThBirt,  EhM.  32,  893,  AOtto,  JJ.  131,  411),  but  b.  2  of  the 
MSS.  is  on  the  other  hand  disproportionately  long.  It  is  more  important  that  the 
only  quotation  from  Propertius  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  book  (in 
NoKius  16^>,  32  Propertius  elegiarum  libro  III*- iam  liquidam  nautis.  aura  secwndoA 
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f7er'=3  [  1  Lm.],  21,  14)  tells  against  Lachmann  and  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
MS8m  although  it  is  vory  easy  to  write  ////  instead  of  ///.      ThBirt,  antikes 
Buchw.  413 ;  BhM.  38,  liK)  a  remodelling  of  Lachmann's  theory :  first  collection 
Cynthia,  monobiblos,  publishetl  and  consisting  indef)endently ;  a  second  later  col- 
lection of  4  books:    b.  1  (—MS.  b.  2,  1-1)  incomplete;  see  above),  b.  2(  =  MS.  2^ 
10-34),  b.  3  and  4  as  transmitted  in  thf*  MSS.     Of.  also  HKitTZiiKita  in  his  ed.  1^ 
p.  213.      ChkHkimueich,  quaestt.  Proj).  22  (and  compare  Hkydknueich,  quaestt. 
Prop.  22).    LuTJOHAMN,  qu.  Prop.  77.     CBraxdt  (n.  7)  cap.  3.     Bahhexs  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  XL.      FPlkssis,  ^tudf»s  J)7.     JPruszinskv,  de  Prop,  carmm.  in  libros  dis- 
tribuendis,  Pesth  1886.    KBeiscu,  Wien.  St.  9,  95. — The  date  of  comixeition  of  the 
several  ]X)ems  caimot  usually  be  exactly  determinf'd,  and  the  dato  of  publication, 
of  the  books  is  also  uncertain:  b.  1  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  72G/28;  b.  2+3  (in 
this  3,  31  was  written  immediately  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Apollo  on 
the  Palatine  9th  Oct.  726/28,  and  in  the  closing  poem  3,  34  Cornelius  Gallus  (§  232, 
1)  t  727/27  is  mentioned  as  modo  mortum)  about  72SI'2ld-7'21^)l'£i ;  b.  4  (in  this  4,  18- 
on  the  death  of  Marcellus  (n.  4),  f  731/23)  about  732/22-733/21 ;  b.  5  (in  this  5,  11 
on  Cornelia,  f  738/16)  about  738/16-739/15.    See  besides  BEschenburo  in  the  liber 
misc.  soc.  Bonn.  (1864)  83.    Barrens  1.1.  xlv,  and  the  treatises  by  A3Iarx  (n.  1.  ad 
fin.),  RSchark  (n.  7),  KKiucuneu  (n.  4),  FPlessis,  etud.  195,  EBeiscji,  Wien.  Stud.. 
9,  106  and  many  others. 

4.  Among  tlie  Alexandrine  |)oets  Propertius  mentions  as  his  mcnlels  especially 
Kallimachos  and  Philetas  (4,  1,  1.  4,  3,  52.  5,  1,  64.  5,  6,  3).  He  rendered  them 
admiring  homage  and  imitated  them  zealously',  l)oth  as  regards  the  legendary 
materials  they  employed  and  individual  ix>etical  images  and  jjhrases,  although  it 
is  ver>'  difficult  to  give  proof  of  this  owiug  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
Alexandrine  literature,  and  e.g.  many  of  the  reminiscences  of  Kallimachos  are  only 
to  be  recognised  fix)m  the  reflection  of  them  in  Paulus  Silentiarus  (ABeikkeuschkid,. 
JB.  1880  3,  271).  Cf.  in  general  Hertzdkrq  1,  p.  186.  AOtto,  de  fabulis  Prop.  I,. 
Bresl.  1880,  IT,  Gross-Glogau  1886.  FMallet,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Giitt.  1882.  In  point 
of  natural  character,  these  scholar-poets  were  really  the  antipodes  of  Projjertius. 
with  his  rich  imagination,  and  indeed  the  flames  of  his  jmssion  often  rise  alx)ve  his 
mythological  manner :  but  that  which  after  all  attracted  him  towards  them  was^ 
their  mastery  over  form,  and  this  very  adherence  is  proof  sufficient  that  in  spite  of 
his  sensuous  fervour  Proi)ertiu8  maintained  his  intellectual  self-command.  He 
was  almost  too  apt  a  pupil  of  his  models ;  when  he  has  moved,  elevated  and  car- 
ried away  his  readers,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  to  return  to  the  Alexandrine 
manner :  mythological  names,  stories  and  allusions  are  rattled  off  in  strange  med- 
ley, and  the  reader's  interest  cools.  Propertius'  poetical  gifts  leas  than  any  had 
need  of  external  props ;  but  his  imx)etuous  nature  imi)osed  on  itself  this  scholastic 
ballast,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  without  goal  or  helm  on  the  sea  of  passion.  It  was 
Proi)ertius  who  inspired  the  Boman  elegies  of  Goethe,  who  says  later  on  in  Biemer, 
Mittheil.  2,  646  *  Propertius'  elegies  .  .  .  the  greatt^r  part  of  which  I  have  re- 
read, have  strongly  stirred  my  nature,  as  works  of  this  kind  usually  do,  and  given 
me  a  desire  to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind,  etc.^  His  lxx)ks,  the  inexhaust- 
ible life  of  the  huge  metropolis,  and  his  own  exuberant  fancy  supplied  our  poet^ 
however  monotonous  a  life  he  might  chance  to  lead,  with  the  abundance  of  ideas 
which  distinguishes  him  from  Tibullus,  but  they  also  destroyed  the  even  balance 
of  his  powers,  the  harmony  of  his  colouring,  and  the  clear  steadiness  of  his^ 
thoughts. 

The  poems  on  Italian  or  Boman  subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  book : 
Propertius'  intention  is  to  celebi*ate  Borne  in  a  work  to  which  5,  1  forms  the  intro- 
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-duction:  wo  there  find  v.  07  Motna,  fave^  tihi  surf/U  opus:  date  Candida^  cicesj  omifia 
•e^  incept  is  dextera  cantet  avis  :  sacra  diesque  canani  et  cognomina  pritca  locorum  :  ha* 
nteujt  Of  I  nieta^  tsudet  oportet  equiis.  Cf.  besides  4,  8,  3  s<iq.  4,  9,  49  sqq.  Hence  these 
must  liave  been  ahia  in  imitation  of  Kallimachoe  adapted  to  Italy.  Propertiu» 
probably  undertook  the  work  at  the  solicitation  of  Maecenas :  4,  9,  49  and  paneg. 
in  Pisonem  237  Maerenas  alta  Tonantis  eruit  et  populis  oatendit  nomina  Grais, 
<annina  Homanis  etiam  retsonantia  chordisy  on  which  see  BCcHELSBf  BhM.  3G,  330 
and  EReibch  1.1.  130  (cf.  §  244,  2).  Propertius,  however,  did  not  complete  the 
Avork.  We  liave  fragments  of  it  in  5,  2  (Vertumnus).  4  (Tarpeia).  9  (H/srcules 
and  Cacus).  10  (luppiter  Fei-etrius).  Varro,  no  doubt,  principally  supplied  the 
-subject-matter  for  these  poems.  MTOrk,  de  Prop,  carminum  quae  pertinent  ad 
antiquitatem  Bom.  auctoribus,  Halle  1885. — With  these  poems  are  connected  to 
some  extent  those  on  the  most  recent  and  contemporary  events :  5,  6  (on  the  battle 
of  Actium).  11  (on  the  death  of  Cornelia,  f  738/16) :  the  last-named  poem,  *  the 
•queen  of  elegies,'  as  it  has  been  called,  of  most  touching  and  thrilling  beauty,  was 
perhaps  designe<l  to  ornament  the  grave  of  the  deceased  (cf.  v.  86  t »  iapide  hoc  uni 
nupta  fuiase  legar.  Cf.  EHObner,  commentatt.  Mommsen.,  Berl.  1877,98;  Herm. 
13,  423.  Separate  editions  by  Hofman-Peeblkamp,  Amsterd.  1865  (cf.  LMCller, 
JJ.  91,  777).  Further  4,  4  (on  Augustus'  armaments  against  the  Parthians 
732/22?).  4,  18  (on  the  death  of  the  young  Marcellus,  f  Sept.  781/28;  BCcheler, 
BhM.  39,  021,  cf.  Vercs.  A.  0,  865  sqq.).  The  last  book  is  proved  by  its  increased 
severity  of  metrical  treatment  to  be  the  latest  composition  of  the  writer  (KKirc  h- 
HER  1.1.  cap.  4),  but  it  was  probably  not  published  by  the  poet  himself.  Cf. 
BMkrkel  on  Ovid's  Fasti  p.  ccxlvhi.  LMOllkr  ed.  p.  xiii.  xlvii.  See  alno 
§  332,  4.  The  Propertian  origin  of  b.  5  is  contested  with  insufficient  reason  by 
DCauutti  (Prop.  Cynthia,  cum  libro  IV  qui  Propertii  nomine  fertur,  HagaeCom. 
1809,  p.  xxxiv).  Cf.  the  same  writer,  Mem.  dell.  Acad,  di  Torino  2,  26  (1868),  23. 
A  vindication  of  the  tradition  by  BVoigt,  de  quarto  (V)  Prop,  libro,  Helsingf. 
1872  and  KKirchxkr,  de  Prop.  1.  V,  Bost.  1882;  Festgabe  f.  WCrecelius,  Elberf. 
1881,  02.  BSoHARF  (n.  7)  02.  Cf.  also  Beisch  1.1. 128.— On  the  rhetorical  element 
in  P.\s  method  see  the  references  in  Hertzbebu's  prolegg.  p.  105.  On  the  refined 
construction  of  liis  elegies  Hkrtzberg  ib.  p.  80-103 ;  and,  with  much  exaggeration, 
KMClleniiofk  (allg.  Monatsschrift  1854,  186  ;  see  now  the  same  author  Herm.  13, 
423)  and  CPkikn  (SymmetVie  u.  Bes]X)usion  d.  rOm.  Elegie,  Ltib.  1867,  3<>). 
ODrenckhahn',  stroph.  Composition  in  b.  3  d.  Prop.,  ZfGW'.  22, 177.  257;  in  b.  4, 
Stendal  1868. — On  the  succession  and  arrangement  of  the  poems  (variatio,  etc.)  cf. 
KPSciiiJLZE,  JJ.  131,  807.  AOtto,  Herm.  20,  552.  On  the  metre  of  Prop.  cf. 
EscHENHURcj,  observ'.  p.  1,  CiirLCtjoiiann,  oomm.  projiert.  96,  ThBirt,  hist,  hexam. 
lat.  (1870)  20  and  LMCller's  ed.  p.  xlvii,  Postoate  (n.  IS^  p.  cxxvi.  Cf.  also  §32 
4  and  5.— On  the  diction  cf.  besides  Hertzberg,  Postoate  (n.  6)  p.  lxxxix  and 
others,  BKuTTNER,  de  Prop,  elocutione  quaestt.,  Halle  1878.  PHeymanx,  in  Prop, 
(^uaestt.  gramm.  et  orthogr.,  Halle  1883.  Frahnert,  zum  Sprachgebr.  des  P.  (on 
Supina,  Gerundia,  Participia),  Halle  1874.  AHOrle  de  casuum  usu  Prop.,  Halle 
1887.  NMBuTLER,  the  postpositive  et  in  Prop.,  Americ.  joum.  of  philol.  12,  349. 
AWagnkr,  de  syntaxi  Propertiana,  Passau  1888.  WAEdwards,  d.  syntakt. 
Grftcismen  bei  Pr.,  Geneva  1889.  WSciineider,  de  Prop,  sermonis  novatore  et 
amplificatoi-e,  Sti-assb.  1888.  ASpandau,  de  serm.  Prop.  I,  Lps.  1888.  HSpindler, 
syntaxeos  Pi*op.  capp.  II  (de  verbi  tempp.  et  mod  is),  Marb.  1888. 

5.  Propertius'  Avorks  are  very  rarely  cited  by  later  authors  and  were  un- 
known during  the  Middle  Ages,  hence  we  do  not  find  him  quoted  in  anthologies 
etc.  (see  Baiirens'  od.  p.  197).    There  arc  extant  at  the  present  time  only  late  and 
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'for  Uie  most  part  very  corrupt  MSS.,  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original^ 
which  has  disappeared.  A  MS.  of  Propertius  belonging  'to  Petrarch  is  the  first 
mentioned.  It  is  about  this  MS.  or  a  transcription  of  it  that  Coluccio  Salutato  is 
<ioncemed  (§  187,  5)  in  a  letter  of  a.  1374  (see  MHaupt's  op.  1,  277).  Comparatively 
t}ie  most  correct  version  is  the  cod.  Neapolitanus,  now  in  Wolfenbttttel  Gud.  224,  s. 
XII/XIII?;  facsimile  of  6  pages  of  the  Neapol.  in  FPlessis,  Etudes  sur  Prop.,  Par. 
1884.  On  the  history  of  the  Neapolitanus  see  PdeNolhac,  bibl.  de  FOrsini,  Par. 
1887,  233.  The  MSS.  (Laur.  86,  49  s.  XV,  Leidensis  Voss.  38  s.  XIV,  Ottoboniano- 
Vaticanus  1514  s.  XV,  Daventriensis  1792  s.  XV)  preferred  by  Baiirens  (in  his  ed.) 
do  not  merit  this  preference  above  the  Neapol.,  and  only  the  two  latter  should  be 
i-anked  with  but  after  it.  FLeo,  RhM.  35,  441.  AKiesslixo,  PLZ.  1880,  231. 
APalmer,  Hermath.  7  (1881),  40.  KRossbero.  J  J.  127,  65.  BSolbiskt,  de  codd. 
Prop.,  Jena  1882  ( =  diss.  lenens.  2, 139).  CWebkr,  de  auctoritate  codd.  Prop.,  Hagen 
1887.  The  Groninganus  s.  XV,  which  was  formerly  much  valued,  also  abounds  in 
interpolations',  see  HKiel,  obss.  11.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  58.  ChrHeimreich,  quaestt. 
Prop.  (Bonn.  1863)  p.  2.  WGrumme,  de  codd.  Prop.  Groning.  et  Neapol.,  Aurich 
1869.  Chr  LOtjohaxn,  comment,  propert.  p.  3.  EHeydenreich,  quaest.  Prop.  37. 
On  the  Propertian  MSS.  generally  see  Hertzbercj's  ed.  1,  p.  281,  LMCller's  ed.  p. 
IV  together  with  BhM.  27, 162.  EBahrens*  ed,  p.  iv.  FPlessis,  6tud.  b.  Prop.  p. 
1.  On  the  re-discovered  Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger :  §  214, 11  (collated  with  Propertius 
in  Palmer*s  ed.  [n.  6]  p.  139). — On  a  cod.  Corsin.  s.  XV  see  HSciiknkl,  Wien.  Stud. 
'^,  160. 

6.  Editions  (see  Hertzrerg  1,  p.  248,  Plessis  1.1.  p.  47)  e.g.  JScaliger,  Par. 
1577  (and  elsewhere).  JPasskratius,  Par.  1608  (with  a  full  ind.  verb,  and  a 
commentary).  JBroukhurius,  Amsterd.  1727.  JAVulpi,  Padua  1755  II.  PBur- 
MANNUs  (and  LvSanten),  Utr.  1870. — CLachmaxn,  Lps.  1816  with  a  commentary; 
ed.  of  the  text  Berl.  1829.    F Jacob,  Lps.  1827.    WAHertzberg,  Halle  1843-45  III 

<(cf.  HKeil,  ZfAVV.  1845, 519).    Recens.  EBahrens,  Lps.  1880,  rec.  APalmer,  Lond. 
1881.    FAPaley,  Lond.2  1872  (also  b.  5  with  verse  transl.,  Lond.  1866.)  JPPost- 
•<jate.  Select  elegies,  ed.  Avith  introd.,  notes  etc.,  Lond.  1881. — Texts  by  HKeil, 
Lps.  1850.    MHaupt  (§  214,  11).    LMtJLLER  (§  214,  11). 

7.  The  obstacles  which  the  poet  offers  to  rapid  comprehension,  the  uneven 
method  of  his  composition,  which  develops  the  ideas  -now  by  anticipation,  now  by 
retrospect,  here  passing  over  the  connecting  details,  there  throwing  them  in  as 
afterthoughts — all  this  lias  caused  Propertius  to  be  loaded  with  useless  conjectures, 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  mend  the  text  by  numerous  arbitrary  transpositions. 
Kecent  contributions  to  criticism  and  explanation :  HKeil,  observatt.  crit.  in 
Prop.,  Bonn  1843.  FJacob,  Phil.  2,  446.  3,  552.  EUnger,  anall.  Philetaea  et 
Propertiana,  Neubrandenb.  1850 ;  anall.  Propert.  etc.,  Halle  1851 ;  Phil.  19,  319 ; 
emendd.  Prop.,  Friedland  1868.  MHadpt,  op.  2,  52.  101.  3,205.  513 :  in  Belger's 
Biogr.  of  Haupt  (Berl.  1879)  249  and  elsewhere.  WFischer,  de  locis  quibusd. 
Prop.,  Bonn  1863.  ChrHeimreich,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Bonn  1863;  novae  quaestt. 
Prop,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  669.  HAKoch,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  321.  BEsniEii- 
HURG  in  the  liber  miscellaneus  (Bonn  1864),  83 ;  obss.  crit.  in  Prop.,  Bonn  1865. 
ChrLOtjohann,  commentatt.  Prop.,  Kiel  1669  (esp.  on  b.  5).  KEllis  in  the  pro- 
fessorial dissertations  of  University  College,  London  1871-72.  1872-73 ;  joum.  of 
phil.  15,  12.  AKiESSLiNG,  coniectan.  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  EHeydenreich  in 
commentatt.  phil.  sem.  Lips.  (1874)  p.  3  on  3,  34  (see  Teuf^el,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  453) ; 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Lps.  1875 ;  tJbersichten  \iber  die  neuere  Prop.-Lit.,  JB.  1886  2,  139. 
1887  2,  83.  KWeber,  quaestt.  Prop,  (on  interpolation),  Halle  1876.  EBAhreks, 
misc.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  70.     CRossbero,  lucubratt.  Prop.,  Stade  1877;  JJ.  127, 
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64.  CESandstrOm,  emendatt.  in  Prop.,  Lucan.,  Valer.  FL,  Ups.  1878.  HKj»auth, 
quaostt.  Prop.,  Halle  1878.  CPeiper,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Creuzburg  187f).  HAJMunbo^ 
joum.  of  phil.  6,  28.  JPPostoatk,  ibid.  9,  62.  JJCornelisskn,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  98. 
INMadvio,  adv.  crit.  2,  62.  APalmer  in  Hermathena  b.  1  S(i.,  Dublin  1878  sq, 
11,  318.  EDiETRiCH,  quaestt.  Tib.  et  Pix)p.  (transpositions  in  2,  6.  2,  8.  2,  11). 
Marb.  1873.  LKrahner,  Phil.  27,  58  (on  5,  1).  FLko,  KhM.  35,  481.  CBrakdt, 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Bed.  1880.  LPolster,  qu.  P.,  Osti-owo  1881.  BScharf,  qu.  P., 
GOtt.  1881.  JWeidoex,  qu.  P.,  Gobi.  1881-82  II.  JVaiilen,  Beitrr.  z.  Berichtigg. 
dos  P.,  Bsrl.  SBer.  1881,  885.  1882,  263,  (on  1,  8.  2,  1);  die  Patus-Elegie  d.  P.  (4. 
7),  ib.  1883,  69 ;  Berl.  ind.  schol.  1886/87.  AOtto,  die  Versumstellungen  bei  Prop. 
I,  Glogau  1884 ;  die  Versumstellungen  b.  Pi-op.  4,  1^,  in  the  oommentatt.  in  hon. 
Keifferscheidii,  Bresl.  1884,  11;  BerlphWschr.  5,481;  d.  Reihenfolge  d.  Gedd.  d. 
Prop..  Herm.  20,  552 ;  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Prop.,  Herm.  23.  21.  ThKorsc  h,  de 
interpolatt.  Prop.,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  fil.  5,  257.  FAPalky,  journ.  of  phil.  16,  183. 
WEHousMANM,  ibid.  16,  1.  Ribbeck,  BhM.  10,  481.  OTappe,  anall.  ad  Prop.  1.  I, 
in  the  Festschr.  d.  KOnigst.  BeaLich.,  Berl.  1882,  75.  GKuhleweik,  in  the  Festpr. 
an  HHeerrv-agen,  Ei-l.  1882,  p.  1.  ThBirt  (b.  I),  RhM.  38,  196.  FPlessis,  etudes 
critiques  sur  Prop,  et  ses  elegies.  Par.  1886;  Propertiana.  extr.  du  bull,  de  la  fac. 
de  Poitiers,  Par.  1886.  HFleiscumann,  Wien.  St.  10,  150.  AKiessliko,  commen- 
tariolum  Propert.  (on  5,  11),  Greifsw.  1889. 

8.  On  Propertiua  se*3  e.g.  Gruppe,  rum.  Eleg.  1,  274.  FJacob,  Pn)i»erz,  Lub. 
1847.  WTecffel,  PRE.  0,  99.  MHaupt,  op.  3,  205.  ThFKylander,  Prop.,  en 
lit.-historisk  Studie  I,  Upsala  1877.  Pobtgate  (n.  6)  in  his  introduction.  Plessih, 
etud.  281.    BCcHELER,  Properz,  in  the  deutsche  Revue  8  (1883),  187. 

9.  Translations  by  CLvKkebel  (Lpz.  1798;  new  ed.  Lpz.  1882  Reclam), 
FCvStrombeck  (Brunswick  1822),  JHVoss  (Brunswick  1830),  'WHertzberg 
(Stuttg.  1838;  ausgewahlte  Elegien,  Class,  d.  Alt.  ia55,  p.  137),  FJacob  (Stuttg.* 
1868).     In  English  (verse)  6,  JCraxstouk,  Lond.  1875. 

247.  P.  Ovidius  Naso,  of  an  equestrian  family  at  Sulmo  (a. 
711/43  B.C. — 770/17  or  771/18  a.d.),  received  an  extensive  rhetori- 
cal training,  but  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
poetry,  for  which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  formal  talent.  Yet 
he  remained  rhetorical  even  in  poetry,  dallying  with  thought 
and  subject-matter,  rejoicing  in  brilliant  figures  and  witty  turns, 
without  any  seriousness,  higher  aims  or  firmness,  indifferent  to 
the  claims  and  problems  of  life,  but  ingenious,  piquant  and  origi- 
nal, showing  unsurpassed  mastery  in  all  points  of  form,  and  in- 
imitable lightness,  adroitness  and  grace.  In  his  first  period  he 
treated  almost  exclusively  of  sensual  love,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrine  elegiac  poets,  though  he  always  imparted  to  mytho- 
logy? ^l^gy  ^^^  didactic  poems  a  dash  of  irony  by  his  frivolous 
selection  of  subjects.  In  his  second  period  he  wrote  on  subjects, 
of  Greek  mythology  and  Italian  legends,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  but  with  greater  care  and  earnestness.  The  works  ot 
his  third  period  were  composed   at  Tomi,  and   contain   endless. 
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•complaints  about  his  exile  alternating  with  humble  prayers  for 
pardon. 

1.  Ovid^s  description  of  himself :  tr.  4,  13.  His  name  rests  on  the  authority 
-of  the  MSS. ;  he  often  calls  himself  Naso,  e.g.  am.  1,  11,  27.  2, 1,  2.  He  was  bom 
20  March  (trLst.  4,  10, 13.  of.  fast.  3,  813)  711/43  (trist.  4,  10,  6  cf.  Hikiion.  on  Eus. 
chix>n.  a.  Abr.  1975)  at  Sulmo  (am.  3,  15,  11.  Pont.  4, 14,49  and  elsewhere)  in 
Paelignis  (am.  2,  1,  1.  2,  16.  37.  3, 15,  3.  8  and  elsewhere),  being  the  second  son 
of  a  well-to-do  (trist.  2,  113)  father.  His  brother  died  as  early  as  730/24  at  the 
age  of  20  (ib.  4,  10,  31).  He  studied  rhetoric:  see  Skx.  controv.  2,  10,  8  hanc  con- 
froversiam  memini  ah  Ovidio  Xasone  ileclatnari  apud  rhetorem  Arellium  Fuscum^ 
cuius  auditor  fit  it ;  nam  Latronis  admirator  erat^  cum  div€r»um  sequeretur  dicendi 
ijenu!*.  habebat  ille  comptum  et  decens  et  aniabile  ingenium.  oratio  eius  iam  turn  nihil 
aliud  poterat  videri  quam  aolutum  carmen,  mleo  autem  atudione  Latronem  audiit  ut 
multas  illius  sententias  in  versus  suos  traiistulerit  .  .  .  (9)  tunc  autem  cum 
xtmleret  hahehatur  bonus  declximator.  .  .  .  (12)  declamabat  autem  Naso  raro  con- 
troversias^  et  non  nisi  ethicas ;  libentius  dicehat,  suasorias,  molesta  illi  erat  omnis 
argumentatio.  verbis  minime  licenter  nsus  est^  nisi  in  carminibus,  in  quibus  non 
iynoravit  vifia  sua.,  sed  aviavit.  .  .  .  adparet  summi  ingenii  viro  non  indicium 
ilffuisse  ad  compescendam  licentiam  carminum  suorum,  sed  animuin.  aiebat  interim 
decentiorem  fariem  esse  in  qua  aliquis  naevos  fuisset. — Ov.  tr.  1,  7,  1.  8  mentions 
portraits  of  himself  (busts  and  gems). 

2.  The  official  career  of  Ovid  :  (twice)  XXvir,  i.e.  triumvir  capitalis  (trist.  4, 
10,  33)  and  decemvir  (stlitibus  iudic,  fast.  4,  383),  a  member  of  the  court  of  the 
<ientimivirs  (trist.  2,  93.  Pont.  3,  5,  23) ;  judge  (trist.  2,  95),  There  are,  however, 
but  very  slight  traces  in  his  writings  of  s])ecial  knowledge  of  the  ius  civile.  A 
further  continuation  of  this  career  was  prevented  by  Ovid's  laziness  and  preference 
for  poetry  (trist.  4,  10,  35).  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Athens,  Asia,  and  Sicily 
.(trist.  1,  2,  77.  Pont.  2.  10,  21).  He  was  twice  married  at  an  early  age  and  soon 
divorced  (trist.  4,  10,  G9) ;  his  third  wife,  Fabia  (cf.  HPeter  on  Ov.  fast.  6,  802), 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  exile.  Ovid  had  a  legitimate  daughter  who  was  twice 
married,  trist.  4,  10,75;  cf.  1,3,  19.  Sen.  dial.  2,  17  Fidum  Comelium^  Nasonis 
Ovidi  generum.  This  daughter  cannot  be  the  Perilla  alluded  to  in  trist.  3,  7, 
whose  poetical  taste  was  encouraged  by  Ovid.  VLoers,  de  Ovidii  filia,  BhM.  1 
(1833),  125.  ]SK^aKeXXa/)diroi/Xos,  ri  dvydrrip  rov  *Opidlov  in  the  ^ArriKby  rifi€po\6ytop 
1879,14.  J^GOwEN  on  trist.  p.  xvii,  xxix.  Friends  and  intimates:  Proi)ertius 
(trist.  4,  10,  45),  Gallic  (Pont.  41,  1.  Sen.  suas.  3,  7.  p.  27  K.),  Hyginus  (Suet.  gr. 
J20),  the  poets  Ponticus,  Bassus,  Macer,  Sabinus,  Tuticanus  (see  §  252,  1  sqq.),  Cotta 
.(§  267,  6),  Graecinus  (am.  2,  10.  Pont.  1,  6),  Atticus  (am.  1,  9,  2.  Pont.  2,  4)  and 
others;  MKoch,  prosographiae  Ovidianae  elementa,  Bresl.  1865.  OHennio,  de 
Ovidii  sodalibus  ("the  contemporai-y  poets  mentioned  in  Ovid),  Berl.  1883  and 
further  references  §  250, 1. 

3.  His  exile.  Decern  lustris  peraclis  (trist.  4,  8, 33  cf.  4, 10,  95.  Ibis  1)  Tomitaa 
•quaerere  me  laesi  principis  ira  iubet  (tr.  4,  10,  97).  In  Elba  he  received  the  first 
news  of  his  prosecution  (Pont.  2, 8,  83).  He  was  relegatus,  non  exsul  (tr.  2, 187),  and 
hence  retained  his  fortune  (Ibis  24).  The  description  of  his  departure  from  Borne 
tr,  1,  3.  It  took  place  towards  the  end  of  761/8  a.d.  In  December  Ovid  was  on 
the  Adriatic  (trist.  1, 11,  3)  and  it  was  probably  only  in  the  spring  of  762/9  that, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  (tr.  1,  10),  he  arrived  at  Tomi :  he  ^mssed  there  as 
sexta  hruma  the  winter  of  767/14  (Pont.  4,  13,  40).  HBrandes,  J  J.  115,  358, 
CScHRADER,  ib.  846,  EMeyer,  ZfGW.  82,  451.    GGrabkh,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1,  Elberf. 
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1B81,  III.    ThMatthias,  JJ.  129,  201.     GNick,  Pliil.  Anz.  12,  194  and  other  refer- 
ences §  250,  1.      The  cause  consisted  in  duo  crimina,  carnien  et  error  (tr.  2,  207).. 
The  first  of  these,  his  immoral  and  dangerous  ars  amandi,  is  often  Aientioned  by 
Ovid,  who  attempts  to  justify  himself  (esp.  in  b.  2  of  the  tristia,  specially  addressed 
to  Augustus,  ib.  3, 1,  7.    Pont.  2,  9,  69.    2,  10,  15.    8,  8,  69.    4,  13,  41.    Ibis  6  and 
elsewhere),  and  hence  Apoll.  Sidom.  c.  23,  157,  Vict.  epit.  1,  27  mention  his  tret 
libellos  anuxtoriae  artis  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  exile  (Ovid.  Pont.  4,  13,  42  says- 
prima  causa).    It  is  indeed  quite  credible  that  Augustus  should  have  been  highly' 
dis])leased  with  a  work  so  greatly  opposed  to  his  attempts  to  promote  marriage 
and  a  moral  life  (tr.  2,  7  carmina  fecerutU  ut  me  moreaque  notaret  iam  deniuhi  vita 
Ca4i9ar  ab  arte  meos.    2,  212  aryuor  obsceni  doctor  aduUerii).    But  ten  years  had 
passed  since  the  first  appearance  of  it,  and  the  immediate  cause  must  have  con- 
sisted in  quite  a  different  error.    Concerning  this  (his  ei^ror^  not  scelus  tr.  1,  3,  37. 
3,  1,  52.    4,  10,  90.    Pont.  8,  8,  75 ;  cf.  1,  6,  25.    2,  9,  75)  Ovid  always  8i)eak3  in 
mysterious  expressions.    Even  the  reason  given  for  his  silence,  his  unwillingness- 
to  renew  Augustus'  pain  (trist.  2,  209  cf.  8,  6,  27),  shows  that  the  latter  must  have 
felt  offended  in  his  personal  interests  (cf.  tr.  2, 133  triatibus  inpeduit  verbis    .     .    . 
iiltus  es  cffensaa    .    .    .    ipse  tua^).    And  as  Ovid  blames  his  eyes  as  the  guilty 
part  (tr.  2,  108  our  aliquid  vidij  cur  tioxia  luminafeci!  cur  imprudenti  C4>gmta  culpa 
mihi  eat !  cf .  3,  5,  49  inscia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lumina  pledt4>ry  peccatunujuc  oadoa 
est  habuisse  nieum;  ib.  3,  6,  27.    Pont.  8,  8,  74),  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
witnessed  without  preventing  the  guilty  act  of  some  member  of  the  Imperial 
family,  perhaps  under  the  erroneous   impression   {partem   nostri  criminis  error 
Itabetj  tr.  8,  5,  52)  that  Augustus  himself  knew  of  it  and  connived  at  it.    This  was. 
probably  the  younger  Julia's  (Augustus'  grand-daughter)  adulterous  connection 
with  D.  Silanus  (Tac.  ann.  3,  24).    Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  as  Ovid 
(Tac.  ann.  4,  71) :  Silanus  was  disgraced  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  (Tac.  ann. 
3,  2i) :  the  principal  blame  was  perhaps  laid  upon  Ovid,  against  whom  Augustus 
may  liave  been  still  predisposed  on  account  of  his  ars  amandi.    The  whole  of 
Ovid's  works  (not  only  the  ars,  cf.  v.  65)  were  removed  from  the  three  public 
libraries  (§  219,  21),  see  trist.  3,  1,  60  sqq.— ThDver,  in  the  Classical  Mus.  1847,  p. 
229.    GBoissiER,  rev.  des  deux  mondes  69  (1867)  j).  580.     CLRoth,  wtirtt.  Corresp.- 
Bl.  1854, 185.    ADevillk,  sur  I'exil  d'Ovide,  Par.  1859.    EAppel,  quibus  de  causis- 
Ovid  relegatus  sit,  Lps.  1872.    Minich,  atti  dell'  inst.  Veneto  di  scienze  6,  5,  10 
(1881).    GScHuMANN,  Phil.  41,  171.    EKorbeb,  de  Ov.  relegationis  causis,  Petersb. 
1883.     JHuBER,  d.  Ursachen  d.  Verbannung  Ov.'s,  Kegensb.  1888.     EThomas,  rev. 
de  phil.  13,  47. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  Ovid  bore  his  exile  can  only  be  com^mred  with  the 
meekness  of  Schubart  when  broken  down  by  a  lengthy  imprisonment ;  his  com- 
]>laints  resemble  those  of  Cicero  in  his  exile ;  his  crouching  to  Augustus  is  carried 
to  a  delire  d'adulation  (Boissiee).  In  losing  Rome,  he  had  lost  himself.  He  now 
confines  himself  to  the  request  that  at  least  some  other  place  of  exile  may  be 
assigned  to  him  (e.g.  trist.  2,  577.  Ibis  18),  or  again  he  cries  to  be  pardoned  and 
recalled.  Augustus  Avas  already  softened  or  tired  out  by  the  continual  prayers  of 
Ovid,  but  he  died  (Pont.  4, 6,  25  sq.),  and  his  successor's  cold  heart  was  inaccessible 
to  sighs  and  flatteries  (Pont.  1.1. 17).  So  it  came  that  Ovid  died  at  Tomi  (on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Moesia,  the  modem  Kustindje):  Hiebok.  on  Eus.  chron.  a.  Abr. 
2033=770/17  a.d.  (in  the  Amand.  as  early  as  a.  2032,  in  the  Bongars.  not  until  a. 
2084)  Ovidius  poeta  in  exilio  diem  obiit  et  iuxta  appidum  Tomos  sepelitur.  TblMat- 
THiAs,  J  J.  129,  214  conjectures  from  fast.  1,  223  that  Ovid  must  have  died  during 
the  first  four  months  of  771/18;  cf.  Merkel  on  Ov.  fast.  p.  cclxvii. 
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5.  The  MS.  vitae  Ovidii  (esp.  Vindob.,  Vat.  and  Fames.)  are  of  no  value,  but 
Ovid's  o\^-n  poems  are  excellent  sources  for  his  life,  especially  trist.  4,  10.  Among 
modem  biographies  the  best  is  JMassom,  Ovidii  vita  ordine  chronologic©  sic 
delineata  ut  poetae  fata  et  opera  veris  assignentur  annis  etc.,  Amstelod.  1708.  A 
detailed  and  elaborate  account  is  given  by  EvLkutsch,  in  Ei-sch  and  Gruber's* 
Allg.  Enc.  8,  8  (1836),  89.— ENageotte,  Ovide,  Dijon  1872.— No  authentic  portraits 
of  Ovid  (cf.  n.  1  ad  fin.)  are  extant :  JJBehmoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  287. 

6.  On  the  character  of  Ovid :  Sen.  controv.  2,  10  (above  note  1)  and  9,  28, 17 
Ovidius  nescit  quod  bene  cessit  relimjnere.  Sex.  nat.  qu.  3,  27,  13  poeiarmn  ingemo- 
sissimufiy  .  .  .  nisi  taninm  impetttm  ingenii  et  materiae  ad  pverileH  ineptias 
reiiuxissel.  Quint.  10,  1,  88  lascivua  qttidein  in  herois  qvoque  OvidiuH  et  mmium 
aviator  ingenii  sni,  l^udandus  tamen  inpartibus.  Cf .  ib.  93  (Ovidius  utroqne — Tibullus. 
and  Proi^ertius— to«cif«or).  98  Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mihi  ostendere  qnavtmn  ille  vir 
praestare  potuerif,  si  ingenio  suo  imperare  quam  indtdgere  maluisset.  Among  Ovid'si 
own  expressions  the  following  are  most  significant :  trist.  4,  10,  26  quidquid 
tentaham  dir^re  (in  prose)  versus  erat  ;  ib.  40  otia  itidicio  semper  aniata  v\eo.  He 
fo^ls  himself  to  be  the  child  of  his  time:  (a.  a.  3,  121  irrisca  iuvent  aiios^  ego  me 
nunc  denique  natum  grcUulor ;  haec  aetas  morihus  apta  meis  .  .  .  quia  cultus 
adesfy  nee  nosiros  mamit  in  annos  rusticitas).  His  ideas  on  the  gods  are  very  free : 
expeilit  esse  deos^  ei,  ut  expedit  esse  putemut  .  .  .  innocue  vivite^  nunien  ad^t  (a.  a^ 
1,  637  ;  cf.  3,  654.  am.  3,  3,  23).  Kruse,  de  Ov.  moribus  et  operibus,  Strals.  1856.. 
AJBeicuart,  die  sittliche  Lebensanschauung  des  Ovid,  Potsd.  1867. 

7.  As  his  proper  domain  and  chief  performance  Ovid  himself  considers  (erotic) 
elegy  (am.  2, 18, 13.  3,  1.  3,  15,  13.  a.  a.  3,  343.  rem.  am.  389.  395.  trist.  4,  10, 
54.  Pont.  3,  3, 29),  in  the  peculiar  metre  of  which  he  also  treated  subjects  properly 
belonging  to  epic  (the  Fasti)  or  iambic  poetry  (Ibis).  Among  las  predecessors, 
he  thought  most  of  TibuUus  (cf.  am.  3,  9),  from  whom  he  frequently  borrowed 
subjects,  thoughts,  illustrations,  expressions  and  phrases  (AZinoerle  1,  especially 
54),  though  he  often  turns  them  to  frivolous  use  (cf.  a.  a.  2,  669  with  Tib.  1, 1), 
next  of  Propertius  (cf.  §  246,  2).  There  are  also  reminiscences  of  the  other 
literature  of  the  time  (Vergil,  Horace,  Lygdamus  etc.)  and  of  Lucretius,  as  indeed 
may  easily  be  supposed  of  a  poet  gifted  with  such  a  prodigious  memory ;  he  i& 
fond  of  dressing  up  citations  of  this  kind  mythologically  (fast.  3,  465arCATULL.  64,. 
132;  met.  14,j81^9jnd  fast.  2,  48T=^Pnn.  aun.  1,47  Vahl.).  Reminiscences  of  the 
epigrammatist  I'nil&demos  of  Gadara :  see  below  p.  497,  1.  5.  The  comimrisons. 
and  metaphors  so  frequent  in  Ovid  are  also  almost  all  the  result  of  reading. 
JAWashietl,  de  similitudinibus  imaginibusque  Ovidianis,  Vienna  1883.  He 
also  repeats  himself  very  frequently,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  sup])osed,  quite  in- 
tentionally (e.g.  a.  a.  2,  77= met.  8,  217).  Cf.  Sen.  suas.  3,  7.  Cf.  AZingkhlk,  Ovid 
u.  s.  Verhaltnis  zu  den  Vorgftngem  u.  gleichzeitigen  rOmischen  Dichtern  (I  Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  n  Enn.  Lucr.  Verg.,  Ill  Hor.),  Innsbr.  1869-71  III.  ALOneburg,  de 
Ovidio  sui  imitatore,  KOnigsberg  1888.  All  this,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
materials,  show  that  Ovid^s  principal  strength  lies  in  his  formal  style.  His. 
wonderful  gift  of  adaptation  and  his  sensibility  enable  him  to  deal  with  every 
kind  of  idea,  to  transform  it  with  ever- varying  modifications,  and  to  illuminate  it 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  skilful  rhetoric.  After  the  fashion  of  an  improvisa- 
tore,  Ovid  delights  his  readers  with  a  display  which,  like  a  fine  show  of  fireworks^ 
bums  out  and  leaves  no  lasting  impression.  Ovid  has  a  masterly  command  of  the 
mythological  jargon  of  his  time,  though  he  is  just  as  lax  in  regard  to  the  particu- 
lars as  he  is  in  all  matters  of  detail  (e.g.  am.  8,  6,  31.     12,  21.    rem.  am.  783). 
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8.  His  diction  is  simple,  clear  and  full  of  natural  grace ;  liis  verse  is  smooth, 
fluent  and  elegant :  no  Koman  has  shown  greater  mastery  of  the  elegiac  metre 
than  Ovid ;  yet  his  vei-se,  as  applied  to  all  subjects  alike,  gives  a  certain  impression 
of  monotony. — GVBucht,  de  usu  infinitivi  ap.  Ov.,  Upsala  1875.  EThillhaas,  d. 
Inf.  bei  Ov.,  Erlangen  1877.  StSobieski  (see  §  225,  7).  RvKittlitz,  Phil.  11,  283 
(part.  fut.  act.  in  Ov.).  PHau,  de  casuum  usu  Ovid.,  MtLnst.  1887.  Lowk, 
Lexikalisches  zu  Ov.,  Strehlen  1888.  See  further  under  the  various  poems. — 
MScHMiDT,  de  Ovidii  hexamctris,  Cleves  1856.  LMOlleb,  de  re  metr.  91.  406. 
ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  52.  JDraiieim,  Herm.  14,  253.  Cf.  above  §  19,  2.  32,  4 
and  5.  On  the  same  or  similar  verse-endings :  EGeidel,  Hadersleben  1872. 
HStSedlmayer,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  293. 

9.  On  Ovid  and  his  writings  see  EvLeutsch  in  Ersch.  and  Gruber's  Enc. 
8,  8,  54.  Teuffel,  PRE.  5,  1028.  MHaupt  pref.  to  his  ed.  of  the  met.  p.  iii. 
WABHertzberg  in  the  ausgew.  Gedd.  d.  ri)m.  EUegiker  (Stuttg.  1855)  227. 
CAVALLiN,ad  libros  Ov.  prolegg.,  Lund  1859.  ABiese  pref.  to  his  ed.  1,  v.  MSaita, 
Ovidio  umorista,  Biv.  di  filol.  11,  347. 

248.  The  most  faithful  image  of  Ovid's  peculiar  character 
may  be  gained  from  his  erotic  poems,  with  which  he  commenced 
his  literary  career:  the  Amores,  three  books  of  elegies,  lasci- 
vious scenes  connected  with  the  name  of  Corinna,  the  rhetorical 
Epistulae  (Heroides),  fictitious  love-letters  addressed  by  ladies 
of  the  heroic  age  to  their  lovers,  with  the  addition  of  some 
spurious  compositions ;  then  also  the  Arsamatoria,  a  humorous 
didactic  poem  in  three  books,  wanton  in  tone  and  contents 
though  displaying  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  much 
psychological  refinement — and  its  companion,  the  Bemedia 
amoris,  also  the  poem  on  female  toilet  (libellus  demedicamine 
faciei).  In  the  same  period  Ovid  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Medea 
and  other  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

1.  Lines  from  the  Amores  and  Ars  were  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii ;  see 
OIL.  4,  p.  260.  The  MS8.  of  all  the  carmina  amatoria  of  Ovid  are  derived  from 
an  archetype,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  foUowing  order :  ars.  am., 
remedia,  amores,  epistulae,  medicamina  (seen.  7).  The  best  MSS. are  two  Parisini, 
8242  P(utanus)  s.  XI  and  7311  B(egius)  s.  X,  and  Sangallens.  864  s.  XI,  Etonensis 
s.  XI  (see  Sedlmaykr,  proleg.  crit.  ad  Ov.  her.  p.  4)  etc.  See  further  under  the 
various  works. — Editions:  Ovidii  amatoria  c.  var.  lect.  ed.  CQWermsdorf, 
Helmstedt  *  1802 ;  recogn.  (without  epist.  and  medic)  LMOlleh,  Berl.  1861.  Cf. 
LMCller,  zur  Kritik  des  ersten  Teils  der  ovid.  Dichtungen,  BhM.  17,  522.  18, 
71.  20,  256 ;  de  re  metr.  43.  Ovid's  erotic  works  translated  by  ABebo,  Stuttg. 
1867. 

•1 '  2.  Early  poems,  trist.  4,,J^,  67  carmina  cum  primum  populo  iuvenilia  legi^  barba 

renecta  viihi  blsve  semelce  fuit.  moverat  inffenium  tUam  cantata  per  urhem  nonime 
non  vero  dicta  Corinna  mihi  (cf.  am.  2,  13.  a.  a.  3,  538.  Mart.  5, 10, 10.  8, 73,  10 
and  other  passages).  Ar.  Sidon.  carm.  23,  159  calls  her  (manifestly  by  an  error) 
•Caetarea  pnella.    Much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  amores  was  no  doubt  fur- 
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nished  by  the  poet's  own  life  (cf.  am.  8,  1,  16.  22,  58.  3,  12) ;  but  the  whole  work 
is  nevertheless  a  creation  of  poetic  fancy  fed  on  well-kno^ivTi  themes,  situations  and 
literary  models,  not  a  |X)etic  idealisation  of  actual  facts,  such  as  TibuUus'  and  Pro- 
pertius'  songs  on  Delia  and  Cynthia.  The  name  Corinna  is  only  chosen  as  a  col- 
lective title  for  the  elegit*  (cf.  besides  a.  2,  17.  29.  a.  a.  3,  588).  The  work  breathes 
the  refined  dissoluteness  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  obscenity  of  these  poems 
is  sometimes  quite  distressing  (e.g.  esp.  2,  13  sq.  3,  7).  But  they  also  contain  such 
beautiful  compositions  as  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tibullus  (3,  9).  Ovid  (accord- 
mg  to  the  epigram  prefixed)  himself  brought  out  two  editions  of  his  Amores  :  the 
first  in  five  books  probably  published  in  his  early  youth  about  740/14  (e.g.  3,  9 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Tibullus  735/19),  the  second  (now  extant)  had  been 
revised,  what  was  immature  being  rejected.  The  Amores  appeared  (the  second 
edition  as  well)  before  the  a.  a.,  therefore  before  752/2;  see  am.  2,  18,  19.  a.  a. 
3,  343  deve  tribus  (?)  lihris  titulus  quoa  signal  amorum  elige  quod  docili  molliter  ore 
Uges,  3,  538.  The  epilogue  (am.  3,  15,  18)  announces  an  important  work  (perhaps 
tragedies;  of.  n.  8). — Gruppb,  rOm.  El.  1,  374.  2,  205.  LMOller,  de  Ov.  amorum 
libris,  Phil.  1] ,  60.  192.  EKautenbero,  de  arte  oorapcsitionis  in  Ov.  am.,  Bresl. 
1868.  JHeuwes,  de  tempore  quo  Ov.  amores,  heroides,  ars  am.  conscripta  et  edita 
sint,  Mlinster  1883.  His  use  of  the  epigrams  of  Philodemos  of  Gadara  (a  friend 
of  L.Calpumius  Piao  cos.  696/58  §  179,37):  GKaibel,  Philod.  Gad.  epigr.,  Greifsw. 
1885. — Translated  by  WHertzbero  (Stuttg.  1854 ;  a  selection  in  the  rOm.  Elegiker, 
CI.  d.  Alt.  p.  225),  HLiNDEMANN  (Lpz.  1859),  ABerg  (see  n.  1)  and  HOelsch lager, 
Lpz.*  1881. 

3.  Ars.  am.  3,  345  (after  mentioning  the  Amores)  vef  tihi  ce^iijjonita  cantetur 
e  pi  a  tula  voce;  igtiotum  hoc  aliis  ille  (Ovid)  iwvacit  opus^  It  is  a  s{)ecial  kind  of 
the  poetic  epistle  first  introduced  by  Ovid  (§  25),  which  may  have  bei»u  suggested 
by  Propertius'  letter  of  Arethusa  (5,  3)  to  Lycotas  (EReisch,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  148) 
or  by  Greek  models  (KDilthey,  obss.  in  Ov.  her.  I,  Gott.  1884,  i).  The  poet  is  not 
very  careful  as  to  the  exact  character  of  time  and  situation,  but  even  here  the 
fluctuating  moods  are  finely  represented.  Prisc.  G1.  2,  544,  4  Ovidius  in  heroldibus. 
In  the  MSS.  they  are  generally  entitled  epiistulae.  The  letters  of  a)  Penelope,  b) 
Phyllis,  c)  Oenone,  d)  Canace,  e)  Hypsipyle,  f )  Ariadne,,  g)  Phaedra,  h)  Dido,  and 
i)  Sappho  are  mentioned  as  finished  or  planned  by  Ovid  am.  2,  18,  21-26,  also  an- 
swers by  their  respective  lovers  to  a.  g.  h.  b.  e.  i.  composed  by  his  friend  Sabinus 
ib.  27-38  (§  252,  4). — The  present  collection  consists  of  the  following  letters  (those 
which  are  also  mentioned  in  the  amor.  1.1.  are  spaced):  by  1)  Penelope,  2) 
Phyllis,  8)  Briseis,  4)  Phaedra,  5)  Oenone,  6)  Hypsipyle,  7)  Dido,  8) 
Hermione,  9)  Deianira,  10)  Ariadne,  11)  Canace,  12)  Medea,  18)  Laodamia,  14) 
Hypermnestra,  15)  Sappho,  16)  Paris,  17)  Helena,  18)  Leander,  19)  Hero,  20) 
Acontius,  21)  Cydippe. — Among  these  no.  15  Sappho  occupies  a  special  jxeition,  as 
it  either  does  not  appear  at  all  iu  the  MSS.  of  the  Heroides  at  present  known  to  us 
(this  applies  to  the  majority  of  them  and  to  the  best),  or  it  is  not  to  be  found  included 
among  the  Heroides  and  liardly  ever  (only  in  the  Vindob.  3111  s.  XV)  bears  the 
name  of  Ovid.  But  that  there  did  exist  an  early  MS.  version  which  gave  Sappho 
as  no.  15  of  the  Heroides  (perhaps  this  was  also  kno^vn  to  NHeinsius  when  he 
placed  Sappho  after  no.  14)  is  shown  not  only  by  the  excerpts  in  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais,  but  especially  by  the  Paris  MS.  excerpts  7647  and  17iK'8  (see  §  245,  7),  in 
which  excerpts  from  no.  15  are  placed  between  those  from  14  and  16.  Allusions 
to  the  Sappho  in  the  Ei)icedion  Drusi  (§  251,  5)  also  prove  that  it  belonged  to  the 
best  period :  at  a  subsequent  time  we  find  such  allusions  iu  Saceudos  GL.  6,  482, 
1  (from  this  Probus  GL.  4,  30,  19)  and  in  Ausomus,  while  its  author  himself  made 
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use  of  Liican  (cl  v.  139  with  Lucan.  6,  508  sqq.).  Oii  the  very  exaggerated  use  of 
tho  poems  of  Ovid  in  the  Stippho  epistle  see  FXWkbfer,  acta  sem.  Monac.  phil.  1, 
4  and  Lt^eks  in  liis  ed.— FWSchneidewin,  RhM.  2,  188.  3, 1-14  (for  the  contrary 
view  VLoERs,  RhM.  4,  40).  JMauly,  ib.  9,  624.  FGWelckeb,  RhM.  11,  241 ;  kl. 
Schr.  2,  116.  DCoMPARKTTi,  sulla  epistola  Ovidiana  di  Saflfo  (Publicaz.  dell*  Inst.di 
studi  siiperiori),  Florence  1876.  EBahrenh,  de  ep.  Sapphus,  Riv,  di  filol.  13  (1884), 
49.  TnBiRT,  Rli]VI.  32,  388.  399.  HStSkdlmayeh,  prolegg.  p.  32;  Wien.  Stud.  10, 
167.  MHaupt,  op.  1, 339.  SdeVries,  ep.  Sapph.  ad  Phaonem,  Leid.  1885.  NBarbu, 
de  Sapph.  ep.,  Berl.  1887. — ILuniak,  quaestt.  Sapphicae  (p.  2  de  Ovid.  Sapphus  ep. 
fontt. ;  p.  97  critt.  et  exeget.),  Kasan  1888.  ABilgkb,  de  Ovid.  her.  appendice, 
Paridis  et  Helenae  epp.  sintne  Ovidi  quaeritur,  Marb.  1888. — Of  21  (Cydippe), 
tht)  last  number,  the  majority  and  the  best  of  the  MSS.  give  only  vs.  1-12,  the  rest 
occurs  only. in  old  editions  and  in  very  few  and  quite  late  MSS.,  e.g.  vs.  13-144 
Par.  7997,  Guelferb.  Gud.  279,  Cremifaneiisis  329,  and  on  the  other  hand  vs.  13-248 
Laur.  3<.>,  27  (here  however  these  lines  are  only  added  by  some  writer  of  s.  XVI ; 
Sedlmayek,  Wien.  Stud.  3,  158),  and  Lips.  47,  all  s.  XV.  These  lines  are  neverthe- 
less most  certainly'  genuine,  i.e.  they  are  the  original  continuation  of  the  commence- 
ment extant  in  the  MSS.  In  the  old  editions  we  find  heroidum  Ovidii  ultima  recens 
rei>€rta  (of.  §  251,  5).  CDii.they,  de  Cydippe  Callimachea,  Lps.  1863  (where  also  p. 
133  is  the  text  of  no.  20  and  21,  together  with  Maximus  Planudes'  Greek  transla- 
tion of  20  and  21,  1-12  ;  on  the  latter  see  WStudemund,  Phil.  34,  370.  AGudkm a>*, 
Berl.  Studd.  8,  1)— Lastly,  it  is  only  in  old  copies  (e.g.  Parm-  1477)  that  we  find 
pres^^rved  lines  16,  39-142,  which  are  indeed  very  weak  (see  also  ARiese,  Lit.Centr.- 
Bl.  1879,  77()),  but  wliich  probably  fonned  part  of  the  original ;  the  gaps  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  some  leaves,  Peters  1.1.  ThBirt,  GOtt.  G  A.  1882,  831. 
—The  best  of  the  MSS.  now  extant  is  the  P  (§  248,  1),  next  Eton,  (ib.),  Bern.  478  s. 
Xll  (a  collation  by  GWartenbero,  WschrfklPh.  1887,  1272.  1366. .  1464 ;  cf.  Dil- 
THEY,  obss.  in  her.  1,  11),  the  G(uelferbytanus  260  s.  XIII),  but  the  later  MSS.  are 
valuable  by  way  of  check  and  supplement,  especially  where  the  P  is  wanting.  An 
enumeration  and  critique  of  the  MSS.  in  Sedlmayer,  prolegg.  1,  32.  85  and  also 
Dilthey's  obss.  in  her.  1,  10.     WPeters  l.L  cap.  1. 

The  last  six  epistulae  diflfer  even  externally  from  1-14,  both  by  their  being  in 
pairs,  and  by  their  greater  volume  and  peculiarities  of  metre  and  prosody.  Lachmaxh, 
kl.  Schriften  2,  61.  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  46 ;  RhM.  17,  192.  18,  87.  BEschknbcbo, 
metr.  Untei*8uchungen  tlb.  die  Echtheit  der  Heroiden  des  Ovid,  LUbeck  1874 ;  wie 
hat  Ov.  einzelne  Ww.  u.  Wortklaesen  verwandt?  e.  Beitr.  z.  Echtheitsfrage  der 
Her.,  Liib.  1886.  But  they  too  follow  throughout  the  metrical  construction  of  the 
first  century.  It  remains  a  question  how  these  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
Apparently  (and  this  view  seems  the  most  obvious  and  probable)  some  clever  imitator 
composed  these  last  pieces  as  a  continuation  of  the  O vidian  style  of  composition 
(see  e.g.  Haupt,  op.  1,  125.  NMadvio,  adv.  2,  77.  ThBirt,  RhM.  32,  386),  and  they 
were  afterwards,  togeth/»r  with  the  Sappho  (15)  which  is  certainly  not  by  Ovid,  in- 
corporated with  the  Ovidian  collection :  or  did  Ovid  himself  in  later  years  (perhaps 
in  order  to  amuse  himself  during  the  dreary  period  of  his  banishment)  return  nvith 
les^i  fi-eshness,  but  with  all  the  more  abundant  phraseology  to  the  kind  of  oomposi- 
tion  which  he  had  originated  in  his  youth?  ARiesk,  J  J.  109,  569;  JB.  1874/75  1, 
234.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  213.— WZinqerle,  Unterss.  zur  Echtheit«frage  der 
Heroiden  Ovids,  Innsbr.  1878.  HStSedlmayer,  ZfoG.  80,  816.  JVahleh,  d. 
Anfftnge  der  Her.  d.  Ov.  (on  missing  parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Her.),  Abhh. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  1881.  RBodekstbin,  Studd.  zu.  Ov.  Her.,  Merseb.  1882.  HJuhbhka, 
Beittr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Ov.   Her.,  Vienna   1881;    quaestt.  crit.,  Vienna  1885,  6.    12. 
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WPeters.  obss.  ad  Ov.  her.,  Gott.  1882.  CDilthey,  obss.  in  Ov.  epp.  her.  I,  Gott. 
1884.  AStJezierski,  de  universis  Ov.  epist.  her.  et  singillatim  de  Sapph.  ep., 
Tarnow  1886.  Gilbert,  Meissen  1887.  JTolkiehn,  KOnigsb.  1888.— On  the 
sources  of  the  Heroides  (principally  Hellenistic,  but  with  occasional  use  of  the  tra- 
gedians) see  CDilthey  Cyd.41  and  elsewhere.  ERohde,  gr.  Roman  129.  Welcker, 
gr.  Trag.  495  and  elsewhere.  TiiBirt,  RhM.  32,  398;  antikes  Buchwesen  378. 
AKalkmann  (§  249,  1).  MMayer,  de  Eur.  mythopoeia.  Berl.  1883;  Herm.  20,  101. 
—In  general  cf.  besides  Gruppe,  Minos  495.  KLehrs  in  his  Horatius  (1869) 
rcxxii-ccLiv.  Separate  editions  by  GBachkt  de  Meziriac,  la  Haye  *1716  II,  DJv 
Lennep,  Amst.2  1812,  WTerpstra  (Leid.  1829),  VLoers  (Cologne  1829  sq.  II),  APal- 
mer,  Lond.  1874.  Ovidii  epp.  XIII,  ESSiiuckburgh,  Lond.  1879.  Ov.  heroides  appar. 
crit.  instr.  HStSedlmayer,  Vienna  1878  and  a  small  ed.,  Prague  1886  (cf.  the  same 
writer,  proleg.  crit.  ad  her.  Ov.,  Vienna  1878;  krit.  Coramentar  zu  Ov.  Her., 
Vienna  1881).— Translated  by  JHennino,  EFMetzger  (Stuttg.  1855),  HLindemann 
(Lpz.  1867). 

4.  A.  Sabini  epistolae  trcs  (cf.  n.  3  1.  12),  printed  in  editions  of  Ovid  (first 
Vicent.  1480,  Venet.  1486),  were  composed  by  the  Italian  Angelus  Quirinus 
Sibinus  al»ut  a.  1467  (Sabini  poetae  opp.,  Rome  1474,  as  a  supplement  to  his 
Ainmianus).    OJahn,  ZfAW.  1837,  631.    CEGlAser,  RhM.  1,  437. 

5.  Ars  amatoria  is  the  title  in  the  MSS.,  against  which  there  is  no  very 
weighty  argument  in  1,  1  si  quin  .  .  .  artem  non  novit  amandi  vie  legat,  and 
am.  2,  18,  19  artes  teneri  profitemur  anioris  (cf.  Sen.  controv.  3,  7  est  eiiis  qui  hoc 
saeculum  amatoriis  non  artibus  tantum  sed  sententiis  impl^vit).  Ovid  generally  calls 
it  only  ars  (e.g.  trist.  2,  303).  The  first  two  books  contain  rules  for  men  how  to 
gain  (b.  1)  and  to  retain  (b.  2)  the  love  of  young  girls  (libertinae) ;  b.  3  contains 
similar  rules  for  girls.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  now  and  then  talks  gravely 
(2,  599.  3,  483.  615)  or  plays  the  moral  man  (3,  494.  613)  and  pretends  to  have 
written  his  poem  solis  meretricibus  (tr.  2,  303  cf.  ib.  244.  Pont.  3,  3,  50),  as  love  is 
here  taken  as  mere  sensual  pastime.  The  poem,  didactic  in  form,  becomes  ironical 
from  the  lively  enjoyment  which  the  poet  derives  from  dressing  up  his  wanton 
subject-matter.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  ordinary  feminine  nature,  e.g.  1,  99 
spectatum  veniuntj  veniunl  spectentur  ut  ipse ;  705  .  .  .  ut  pudor  est  quondam 
coepisse  prioreniy  sic  alio  gratumst  incipiente  pati.  The  work  was  probably  pub- 
lished a.  752/2  or  753/1.  Allusions  to  contemix)rary  history  1,  177  e.g.  Parthe, 
dabia  poenas;  .  .  .  ultor  adest  .  .  .  bellaque  non  puero  tractal  agenda  puer.  parcite 
nalaleSj  timidiy  numerare  deorum  etc. — Collation  of  a  MS.  Oxon.  s.  IX  for  b.  1 : 
REllis,  Herm.  15,  425. — Translated  by  ChrFAdler  (Lpz.  1843)  and  esp.  by 
WABHertzbero  (with  introd.  and  notes,  Stuttg.  1854),  and  by  HCriepen  (= 
Pernice),  Lpz.  1856.    Edited  (with  the  Amores)  by  JHWilliams,  Lond.  1884. 

6.  Remedia  amoris,in  one  book,  probably  written  a.  754/1  or  755/2,  advice 
how  to  free  oneself  from  troublesome  passion  (v.  15,  41),  rather  a  weak  performance 
when  compared  with  the  Ars,  but  not  without  psychological  refinement  and 
masterly  technique,  rem.  385,  Thais  in  arte  mea,  lascivia  libera  nostrast  .  .  . 
9%  mea  mater iae  respondet  Musa  iocosae^  vicimus  etc. — A.  Zingerle,  Notes  from  MSS. 
on  Ov.  R.  A.  (from  an  Innsbruck  MS.  saec.  XV),  in  his  kl.  philol.  Abhh.,  I  (Inns- 
bruck 1871)  p.  31-34.— Transl.  by  Strombeck  (Brunswick  *1829).  WHertzbero, 
(Stuttg.  1855). 

7.  Ovid.  a.  a.  3,  205  eat  mihi  quo  dixi  vestrae  (ladies)  medicamina  formae 
parvus^  sed  cura  grande  libellus  opus.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  close 
of  the  a.  a. ;  the  lively  introduction  was  transferred  as  a  whole  (part  of  it  without 
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the  slightest  change)  into  the  a.  a.  8, 101.  2,  97.  V.  88  is  quoted  as  Ovidian  in 
Chabib.  GL.  1,  90, 16 ;  Pliny  NH.  80,  83  huius  medicinae  audar  est  Ovidius  poda 
is  an  allusion  to  this  work.  Of.  ThBibt,  de  Halieuticis  (1878),  41.  On  the  MSS.  see 
KuNz  1.1.  In  the  100  lines  which  are  extant  (the  heading  in  the  Laur.  Marc.  223 
s.  XI/XII,  the  best  MS.,  is  libellus  de  medicamine  faciei  femineaej  in  the  other  MSS. 
de  medicamine  faciei)  we  have  only  the  smaller  part  (perhaps  a  fifth)  of  the  whole, 
which  was  based  on  Greek  medical  authorities.  LMOlleb,  de  re  metr.  p.  48; 
ShM.  20,  256  accounts  for  the  lost  portions  by  supi)Osing  the  poem  to  have  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  archetype  (see  n.  1);  cf.  also  MSchasz,  BhM.  89,  818.  HEhwalo, 
JB.  1882  2,  179.  1885  2,  184. — Ov.  de  medic,  faciei  ed.,  Ovidio  vindicavit  AKukz, 
Vienna  1881.    Translated  by  WHbrtzbbrq  (Stuttg.  1855). 

8.  Tac.  dial.  12  nee  ullus  Asinii  aut  Messalae  liber  (speech)  tam  illu^trisest  quam 
Medea  Ovidii  aut  Varii  Thyestes,  Quint.  10, 1,  98  (above  §  247,  6).  Cf. Ovid. am. 
2, 18,  13.  8,  1, 11.  67.  trist.  2,  558,  above  n.  2  1.  20.  Also  cited  in  the  epistola 
Valerii  ad  Bufinum  (see  however  §  477,  7).  LMClleb,  JJ.  95,  496.  Only  two  lines 
from  it  are  preserved  in  Quint.  8,  5,  6  and  Sen.  sues.  8,  7.  Gf.  ORibbeck,  BhM. 
80,  626.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  used  in  Seneca's  Medea.  FLeo,  Sen.  trag. 
1.  166. 

9.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  748/11)  Pont.  1,  2,  133. 

10.  Quint.  6,  3,  96  Ovidius  ex  tetrastichon  Macri  (§ 223,  4)  carmine  librum  (an 
entire  book)  in  malos  poetas  composuit, — Pbisc.  GL.  2. 149  OvM£tK«  in  epigram- 
matis  (a  pentameter  follows).  From  the  same  source  is  perhaps  derived  the  satirical 
pentameter  in  Quint.  9,  3,  70  and  the  two  phalaecic  lines  ib.  12,  10,  75. — Lactant. 
inst.  div.  2,  3  Naso  .  .  .  eum  librum  quo  ^aiyoficya  brevHer  comprehendit,  his 
tribus  vernibus  terminavit  (3  hex.  follow).  Pbob.  ad  Verg.  ge.  1, 138  Ovidius  in  phae- 
nomenis  (2  hex.).    See  also  FPE.  349.    Cf.  ThBibt,  de  Halieut.  Ovid,  (Berl.  1878)  40. 

249.  The  Metamorphoses,  in  fifteen  books,  contain  a  version 
of  the  (Jreek  legends  concerning  transformations,  beginning  with 
Chaos:  with  these  are  connected  in  the  two  last  books  a  few 
Italo-Eoman  ones.  The  whole  work  closes — somewhat  abruptly 
— with  an  act  of  homage  to  the  reigning  princely  house,  i.e. 
Caesar's  transformation  into  a  star,  and  a  reference  to  the  future 
deification  of  Augustus  himself.  The  poet  cleverly  arranges  his 
chronology  and  the  sequence  of  the  various  legends  so  as  to 
mystify  the  reader,  and  derives  one  transformation  from  another, 
or  knits  them  together.  The  subject-matter,  which  is  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  Greeks,  but  treated  freely  throughout, 
offers  an  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Ovid's  brilliant 
talent  for  narrative,  the  flowing  eloquence  of  his  diction,  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  verse.  He  unweariedly  invents  fresh 
alternations  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  gain  the  reader's 
sympathy  for  the  varied  and  almost  bewildering  succession  of 
pictures  in  this  book  of  magic  and  marvels.  The  Fasti  (six 
books  in  elegiac  metre)   explain    and    interpret    the    calendar 
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(astronomical,  civil  and  religious)  of  the  Romans  according  to 
the  months.  The  work  was  begun  before  Ovid's  banishment 
and  was  planned  to  extend  to  twelve  books.  It  was  first  in- 
tended to  be  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  after  his  death  to 
Germanicus,  but  it  was  never  completed  and  was  published 
only  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

1.  On  the  subject-matter  see  e.g.  IGLMellmamn,  de  causis    et    auctoribua 
narrationura  de  mutatis  formis,  Lps.  1786.    Among  the  Greeks  it  had  been  treated 
by  Ps.  Boios  {^Opin6oyoi^la  Athen.  9,  393  ad  fin.    Anton.  Liber.  3,  7, 11,  and  else- 
where;  GKnaack,  anall.   1)  and   especially  the  Alexandrine  poet  Nikandros  of 
Colophon  ( 'ErfpotouytAcra,  5  bb.  in  hex.),  aswellasPartheniosof  Nicaea(MeTa/to/>0ttf<r6tf, 
and  likewise  Theodoros  and  Didymarchos),  and  Antigonos  (*AXXoiw<retf ).    It  is  not 
possible  to  refer  to  Ovid's  sources  in  detail,  as  the  Greek  originals  are  not  extant, 
and  besides  Ovid  evidently  dealt  very  freely  with  the  fantastic  materials  which 
his  incomparable  memory  culled   from  his  reading  both  of  earlier  and   lat^r 
literature.    Nikandros  and  Parthenios  are  rightly  mentioned  among  his  sources 
(for  Theodoros  see  Puonus  on  Verg.  ge.  1.  399) ;  also  other  Alexandrines  (e.g. 
Euphorion,  Phanoklps  etc.),  then  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians  (esp.  Euripides), 
Theokritos  and  others.    But  Ovid  assuredly  did  not  trouble  himself  with  arduous 
researches ;  he  drew  his  materials  from  works  lying  ready  to  his  hand,  therefore 
also  from   manuals,   epitomes,   summaries  (e.g.  the  *  hypothesis  to  Eur.  Med. ; 
KRoBERT,  Bild  und  Lied,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow.  philol.  Unterss.  5,  231)  and  so  forth. 
Cf.  ABiKSE,  praef.  ad  metam.  p.  iv.    EBhodr,  gr.  Rom.  124.  127.    ASurber,  die 
Meleagersage    .     .    .    zur  Bestimmung  der  Quellen  von  Ov.  met.  8,  170  sqq.,  Ziir. 
1880.    RForster,  Raub.  d.  Pers:iph.   (Stuttg.   1874)  84.    GKnaack,   anall.   alex- 
andrino-rom.,  Greifsw.   1880,  53;    quaestt.    Phaethonteae,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow. 
philol.  Unterss.  8,  22.    UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  18,  396;  ind.  lect.  Gott.  1884; 
Isyllos  V.   Epid.  60.      AKalkmann,  de  Hippolytis  Eurip.  quaestt.,  Bonn   1882. 
GPlaehx,  de  Nicandro  aliisque  poetis  gr.  ab  Ov.  in  met.  adhibitis,  Halle  1882. — 
ASchmekel,  de  Ovidiana  Pythagorae  doctrinae  (esp.  met.  15,  75)  adumbratione 
Greifsw.  1884.— The  attempt  of  WPetersen,  quaestt.  Ov.,  Kiel  1877,  to  prove  that 
Parthenios'  work  was  Ovid's  only  original  has  entirely  failed.    GNick,  phil.  Anz. 
9,   554. — Quint.  4,   1,   77  ilia  vero  frigida  et  puerilis  est  in  acholis  affcdatio^   ui 
ipse  transitus  efficiat  aliquam   utique  sententianiy     ,     .     ,     ut  Ovidius   lascivire  in 
JAerafiop^uHrfffip  solely  quern  tumen  excusare  necessitas  potest.     Sen.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27, 
31  (cf.  above  §  247,  6). 

2.  Ovid,  trist.  1,  7,  13  ctirmina  mutatas  hominum  dicentia  formaSy  infelix  domini 
quodfuga  rupit  opus,  haec  ego  discedenSj  sicut  bene  multa  meorum,  ij)se  niea  posui 
maestus  in  igne  manu.  .  .  .  (23)  quae  quoniam  non  sunt  penitus  suhlat^^  sed 
exstanty  pluribus  exemplis  scripta  fuisse  reor  (cf.  trist.  4,  10,  62  sqq. ;  supposing 
Ovid  to  have  actually  burnt  them,  still  he  knew  that  they  were  presijrved  else- 
where) .  .  .  (26)  nee  tamen  ilia  legi  poterunt  patienter  ah  ullo,  ncsciet  his  sum- 
mam  si  quis  ahesse  manum,  ahUUum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  illud,  d^fuit  ei  scriptis 
ultima  lima  m^is.  .  .  .  (39)  quidquid  in  his  igitur  vitii  rude  carmen  hahebit 
emendaturusy  si  licuUset^  eram.  See  trist.  2,  255  dictaque  sunt  nobis  (quamms  manus 
uUima  coepto  defuit)  in  fades  corpora  versa  notnis,  559  pauca  quibus  prima  surgens 
ah  origine  mundi  in  tua  deduxi  tempora,  Caesar^  opus,  trist.  3,  14,  19  sunt  quoque 
mutcUae  ter  quinque  volumina  formae.  Sen.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27,  12.  Quint.  4,  1,  77. 
The  length  of  the  Metam.  according  to  an  epigram  in  the  MSS.  wa?  11985  lines 
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(our  vulgate  numbers  11996) :  Birt,  antikes  Buchwesen  507. — *  Nairationes  fabu- 
larum  quae  in  Ov.  Metam.  occurrunt  *  (in  15  books),  in  the  Marcianus  (see  n.  8) 
without  the  name  of  the  author ;  in  a  later  Laur.  entitled  *  Donati  breviatio  fabu- 
larum  Ovidii ' ;  in  the  editions  it  is  for  some  unexplained  reason  attributed  to 
Lactantius  Placidus  (§  321,  10  e.g.  in  the  ed.  of  the  Met.,  Antverp.  1591,  in  the 
Mythographi  lat.  by  Muncker  2,  p.  189  ;  cf.  2,  praef,  p.  vii).  Cf.  KFOrster,  Kaub 
d.  Perseph.  289. — In  1210  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  composed  in  rhyme  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Met.,  which  was  remodelled  by  JOrg  Wickram  (Mayence  1545),  83e 
§  251,  2.  *0^i5Lov  fjL€Tafiop<f>u>(r€ii  (a  Greek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes)  ed. 
FBoissoNADE,  Par.  1822. — On  a  (worthless)  mediaeval  commentary  on  the  Met.  s. 
XI/XII  (in  the  Monac.  4610)  see  KMeiser,  Mttnch.  SBer.  1885  1,  47 ;  on  another 
s.  XV  MBHaureau,  acad.  des  inscript.  80,  2  (1883),  45.  Cf.  also  HStSedlmayb, 
Wien.  Stud.,  6,  142. 

8.  Manuscripts :  Laur.  Marc.  225  s.  XI,  Harl.  2610  s.  XI  (for  b.  l-III ;  cf. 
BEllis,  joum.  of  phiL  12,  62 ;  collation  by  Ellis  in  the  anecd.  Oxon.  1  —  1885  — , 
5;  cf.  BEhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  181).  Laur.  36,  12  s.  XI,  fragments  in  Bern.  363  s. 
VIII,  London  (Brit.  11967  s.  XI),  Leipzig  s.  X  (on  these  and  on  some  in  Munich 
ClHelmuth,  Mtinch.  SBer.  1883  1,  221).  The  numerous  late  MSS.  are  often  much 
interpolated.  Ov.  MSS.  in  Paris  Ellis,  joum.  of  phil.  15,  241. — ABikse,  praef. 
metam.  p.  vi. — Critical  and  explanatory  editions  of  the  Met.  by  GEGiebio  (*Lps. 
1821-23  II  by  JChrJahn),  ECChrBach  (Hanover  1831-36  ll),  DCGBaumgartek- 
Cbusius  (Lps.  1834),  VLoers  (Lpz.  1843). — Beoensuit  OKorm,  BerL  1880.  Ex- 
plained by  MHaupt,  OKorn  and  HJMCller  (Berl.  I^  1885,  IP  1881).  Ed. 
AZingeule,  Prague  1884  (cf.  the  same  Wien.  Stud.  6,  59).  Explained  by  HMaqmus, 
Gotha  1885  (and  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  135,  129;  Studd.  z.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  1887). 

Becent  selections  for  schools  e.g.  by  OEichert  (Bresl.*  1866),  JSiebelis  and 
FPolle  (Lpz.»3  1887  II),  LEnglmann  (Munich'  1878).  JMeuser,  Paderb. *1886. 
B.  13  by  CHKeene,  Lond.  1884.  B.  13  and  14  by  ChSimmons,  Lond.  1887.— Lexicons 
for  the  Metamorphoses  by  OEichert  (Hanov.**  1886)  and  JSiebelis  (Lpz.*  1885  by 
FPolle). 

4.  LiEBAU,  de  consilio  Ov.  in  comp.  met.,  Elberf.  1846.  GBr^ton,  metam.  Ov. 
quo  consilio  susceperit,  qua  arte  perfecerit,  Par.  1882.  Henkeberger,  Ov.  met. 
contin.  seriesque,  Ilildburgh.  1846.  LCdke,  Lautmaleri  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1871 ; 
rhy thmischo  Malerei  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1878.  79  II.  HLoewe,  de  nonnullis  figuris 
in  met.  I-VII,  Grim  ma  1863.  LScheibe,  de  sermonis  Ov.  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
in  metam.,  Halberst.  1880.  FUrban,  d.  Alliteration  in  Ov.  Met.,  Braunau  1882. 
JFavke,  de  Ovidio  novatore  vocabulorum  in  metam..  Par.  18^. — IBekker,  variae 
lectt.  cod.  Berol.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  SBer.  1853.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  195.  JBappold,  z. 
Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Met.,  Leoben  1870  (cf.  §  251,  7  ad  fin.).  PSchOnfeld,  Ov.s  Met, 
in  ihrem  Vtrhilltn.  zur  antiken  Kunst,  Lpz.  1877.  LLange,  Leipz.  Studien  1, 
381.  HKOsTLiN,  Phil.  39,  175.  ClHellmuth,  zu  Ov.  Met.,  Kaiserslautem  1880. 
EGnesotto,  in  Ov.  met.,  Padua  1881.  BEllis,  joum.  of  phil.  12,  62.  FPolle,  J  J. 
131,  889.    Ebebt,  d.  Anachronismus  in  Ov.  Met.,  Ansb.  1888.   * 

5.  Translations  by  AvBode  (Berl.  1816),  JHVoss  (Brunswick  •  1829 ;  a  selec- 
tion, newly  revised  by  FLeo,  Stuttg.  1883),  HChrPfitz  (Stuttg.),  HLindexakx 
(Lpz.  1853-56),  ESucHiER  (Stuttg.  1858),  WvTippelskirch  (Berh  1873). 

6.  Trist.  2,  549  sex  ego  fastorum  scripsi  totidemque  lihellos  (sex  .  .  . 
totidenique  =  12  bb.,  see  fast.  6,  725 ;  scrijm  refers  to  his  labour  upon  the  work,  not 
to  its  completion),  cumque  suo  finevi  mense  vdumen  hahet,  idque  iuo  nuper  scripium 
tub  nomine,  Caeaar  (Augustus),  et  tihi  sacratum  aors  mea  rupit  opus.    The  extant 
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work  is,  however,  dedicatcHi  to  Germanicus  (§  275,  4) ;  see  1,  B  sqq.  68.  285.  Aft^or 
the  death  of  Augustus  Ovid  probably  commenced  at  Tomi  a  revision  of  bb.  1-6  in 
order  to  dedicate  them  to  Germanicus,  but  (except  in  a  few  passages;  e.j?.  4,  81 
sqq.)  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  book.  Merkkl,  quaest.  Ov.  critt.,  Halle  IftSo 
and  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  cclvii.  ARikse  in  his  ed.  of  Ovid  3,  vi  ;  JJ.  109,  563;  JB. 
1874/75  1,  243.  1877  2,  2G;  HPeter  in  his  ed.  1,  p.  11 ;  JJ.  Ill,  409.  PGold- 
scHEiDER,  de  retractione  fastorum  Ov.,  Halle  1877.  WKnokgel,  de  retractione 
fastorum  ab  Ovid.  Tomis  institute,  Montabaur  1885  (and  HTWinther,  "WschrfklPh. 
1886,  326).  On  the  subject-matter  see  fast.  1,  1  tempera  cum  cnmis  {alrlan)  Latium 
digesta  per  annum  lapsaque  suh  terras  ortaque  sipna  canam.  1,  7  sacra  rccotj- 
nofees  annalibns  eruta  priscis  ei  quo  sit  merito  quaeque  notnta  dien.  4,  11  tempora 
cum  causis  annalihus  eruta  jjriscis  lapeaque  .  ...  cano  (same  as  1,  2).  The  chief 
source  whence  Ovid  took  the  whole  framework  of  his  poem  was  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  which,  at  that  time,  had  not  long  lx?en  published  (§  74,  3.  261,  1) : 
the  fragments  of  thes^  F^ti  extant  in  inscriptions  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  Ovid's  statements,  and  the  calendar  of  Verriusin  book  form  probably 
supplied  other  matter.  KWinther,  de  fastis  Verrii  Flacci  ab  Ovidio  adhibitis,. 
Berl.  1885.  As  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  here  no  doubt  preferred  to  transfer 
into  verso  the  materials  thus  ready  to  his  hand  rather  than  to  work  them  out  for 
himself.  In  the  astronomical  portion  we  meet  with  numerous  errors  (LIdeler, 
Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  a.  1882,  137  ;  Hoffmann,  die  Auf-  und  Niederg&nge  etc.,  Trieste 
1879),  which  existed  only  in  part  in  his  authorities.  Elsewhere  too  in  this  poet, 
who  cared  more  for  the  form  than  for  the  subject,  we  meet  with  numerous  blunders, 
cf.  e,g.  GNicK,  Phil.. 41,  450.  Perhaps  Ovid  may  have  made  use  of  Eratosthenes'" 
KaTaffTtpufioL  for  the  legends  connected  with  the  celestial  bodies..  See  CIIodkrt  on. 
Eratosth.  catast.  29.  Against  ChrHOlsen,  Varronianae  doctrinae  (from  the  anti- 
quitt.  div.  et  hum.)  quaenam  in  Ovidii  fast,  extent  vestigia,  Berl.  1880,  see  GNick^ 
phil.  Auz.  11, 182  ;  Phil.  40,  880.  AEiesk,  JB.  1881  2,  89.  Ovid  besid-s  probably 
turned  to  account  (especially  in  some  poetical  artifices)  Kallimaclios'  ATrta 
(HPeters  ed.  1,  p.  15.  BForster,  Kaub  d.  Perseph.  76.  EKhode,  gr.  Bom.  87). 
Are  there  tnvces  of  Livy  being  used?  see  KSche.vkl,  ZfoG.-ll,  401.  It  is  jxissible 
that  the  choice  of  this  subject  ma^'  have  been  suggested  bj'  the  unfinishe<l  fifth  book 
of  Propertius  (Merkel  1.1.  p.  ccxlviii).  Cf.  §  246, 2..  The  elegiac  form  shows  itself 
to  be  in  many  ways  less  appropriate  to  the  descriptive  subject. — On  calendars 
draw^n  up  in  accordance  with  Ovid's  Fasti  (extant  in  MfcJS.)  see  Merkel  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  LI II  and  GBoissiek,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  55. 

7.  Manuscripts:    Vatic.-Begin.   1700    (Petavianus)    s.    X,    also    Vatic.    32fi2' 
(Ursinianus)  s.  XI,  Monac.  8122  (Mallerstorfiensis)  s.   XII/XIII;  besidt-s  thes**, . 
later  manuscripts,  often  much  interix)lated.    Merkel  p.  cclxxi.    HPeter,  disp. . 
crit.  de  Ov.  fastis,  Meissen  1877.     VIkjers,  de  tribus  Ov.  fast.  codd.  MSS.  (with 
var.  lect.  of  the  cod.  Trevir.),  Treves  1857.    CMFuan-cken,  cod.  Fonteinii  ap.  Mer- 
kelium  in  fast.,  Mnemos.  12,  292. — FKrCgek,  de  Ov.  fast,  recensendis,  K«^UK.'k 
1887. 

8.  More  recent  editions  of  the  Fasti  by  GEGiebiq  (Lps.  1812-14  II)  and  i-s- 
|)ecially  by  KMebkel  (ed.  et  interpr.,  Berlin  1811).  Explained  by  HPhnKH,  Lpz.* 
1879  II.— Text  by  OGIttuling,  Prague  1883.  With  notes  by  TKkiohti.ev,  Lond. 
1848,  FAPalky,  Lond.*  1888,  GHHallam,  Lond.  1881.  Criticism  and  explanation  : 
OKreussleb  (Bautzen  1872).  HPeter,  Lps.  1874.  EHoffmann,  J  J.  115,  3fMi. 
GNick,  Phil.  36,  428.  41,  4^15.  ABiese,  JJ.  117,  398.  WGilbkrt,  ib.  117,  771.  - 
Translations  by  EFMetzoer  (Stuttg.)  and  EKlussuaxn  (Stuttg.  1859).  WvTiri'KLs- 
KiBCH,  Berl.  1873. 
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9.  In  the  time  immediately  preceding  his  exile  Ovid  oompoeed  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Messalla  (§  222, 1) ;  Pont.  1,  7,90  cui  mm  .  .  dedimw  medio  $cripta 
canendaforo. 

250.  During  his  exile  Ovid  wrote  in  762/9-766/12  his  five 
books  of  Tristia,  and  the  continuation  of  them  in  the  four  books 
of  Epistles  ex  Ponto,  composed  with  failing  powers  and  hopes 
and  with  less  care,  from  765/12  nearly  until  the  death  of  the 
poet;  then  Ibis,  an  abusive  poem  in  elegiac  metre,  in  imitation 
of  Kallimachos,  against  an  anonymous  person  at  Rome  who 
endeavoured  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  exile.  The  panegyric 
poems  on  Augustus  and  Tiberius  (one  on  the  former  in  the  native 
Getic  dialect)  composed  also  at  Tomi,  have  not  come  down  to  us ; 
the  didactic  poem  on  fish  (Halieutica),  in  imitation  of  Greek 
originals,  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  trist.  and  epp.  ex  Ponto,  recipients  of  the  letters  (whope 
names,  though  disguised  in  the  tristia,  are  mentioned  in  ex  Ponto,  n.2):  HBrandes, 
JJ.  115,  850.  CScHRADKR,  JJ.  115,  846;  181,  487.  EMeyeh,  ZfGW.  82,  449. 
ThMattiiias,  J  J.  129,  206.  HSchulz,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Greifsw.  1883.  GGraber, 
quaestt.  Ovid.,  Elberf.  1881;  Unterss.  ttb.  Ov.  Briefe  aus  d.  Verbann.,  Elberf. 
1884.  BLoRENTZ,  de  amicorum  in  Ov.  trist.  personis,  Lpz.  1881.  GWartekbero, 
quaestt.  Ovid,  de  trist.  Ibid.  epp.  ex  Ponto  temporibus,  Berl.  1884.  The  separate 
tristia  are  arranged  chronologically,  the  books  were  published  separately:  I 
during  the  journey,  in  the  spring  of  762/9  a.d.,  II  consisting  of  a  letter  to 
Augustus  in  self-defence,  elaborated  with  much  care  and  skill,  and  closing  with 
the  petition  tliat  a  more  endurable  place  of  banishment  may  bs  assigned  to  him, 
written  at  Tomi  in  the  end  of  762/9;  III  763/10;  IV  commencement  of  764/11 
(cf.  4,  7, 1);  V  commencement  of  765/12  (cf.  5, 10,  1)  describes  Ovid's  departure 
from  Bome.  The  poet's  letters  to  his  wife  are  especially  touching  (1,  6.  8,  8.  4, 
3.    5,5.11.14). 

For  trist.  1,  5,  11-3,  7,  I  and  4,  1,  12-4,  7,  5  the  most  important  MS.  is  the 
Laurent ianus  olim  S.  Marci  223  s.  XI,  for  the  rest  of  the  work  especially  the 
Guelferbyt.  Gud.  192  s.  XIII  and  Vatic.  1606  s.  XIII.  FTank,  de  tristibus  Ov. 
recensendis,  Greifsw.  1879. — Separate  editions  by  RMebkbl  (Berl.  1887),  VLoerb 
(Tr^es  1889).  B.  I  by  SGOwen,  Lond.  1885.  Libri  V  rec.  SGOwem,  Lond.  1889. 
— Contributions  to  research  and  criticism  on  the  manuscripts:  JPBinsfeld,  qu. 
Ov.  crit.  I  Bonn  1853.  II  Cologne  1865.  Ill  RhM.  14,  89 ;  obas.  Ov.,  Bonn  1860. 
REnwALD,  ad.  hist,  carmm.  Ovid,  recensionemque  symbb.,  Grotha  1889. — ^Transla- 
tion by  HWuLFFEL  (Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABerg  (with  Pont.,  Ibis  and  Holieut.,  Stuttg. 
1865). 

2.  The  epistles  ex  Ponto,  mostly  of  765/12,  at  first  published  separately,  were 
afterwards  brought  out  collectively  in  three  books  766/13.  Pont.  8,  9,  51  nee  liher 
utjierety  sed  uti  sua  cuique  daretur  littera,  propositum  curcigue  nostra  fuU,  post  modo 
coUedwf^  utcumque  sine  ordinCy  iunxi :  hoc  opus  electum  ne  mihi  forte  pmtes.  The 
later  epistles  (down  to  769/16)  were  added  as  b.  4  (perhaps  only  after  the  death 
of  Ovid).  On  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  Tristia  see  Pont.  1, 1,  16  non  minus 
hoc  Ulo  triste  quod  ante  dedi.     rebus  idem  tUulo  differt,  et  epistola  cui  sit  wm  occnllat^ 
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nomine  missa  docet.  Ovid^s  store  of  words  is  quite  inexhaustible,  and  he  has 'done 
his  best  in  point  of  variation,  yet  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  mucli 
variety.  Repetitions  and  slight  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  in  thought,  diction,  and 
metre,  are  not  rare  in  these  productions  of  melancholy.  His  flattery  and  adula- 
tion surpass  all  bounds. 

Manuscripts  (besides  the  Wolfenbtittel  fragment  s.  VI  / VII)  Hamburg,  s. 
XU,  Monac.  384  ('  Bavaricus ')  s.  XII  /  XIII  and  Monac.  19476,  concerning  them 
see  OKoRN,  Strehlen  1874. — Ov.  ex  Ponto  1.  IV,  ad  codd.  fidem  apparatu  crit.  instr. 
OKoRjf,  Lps.  1868  (cf.  OKorn,  zur  Hss.-Kunde  der  Br.  ex  P.,  Wesel  1866;  de  codd. 
duobus  carmm.  Ov.  ex  Ponto  Monac,  Strehlen  1874 ;  de  carm.  Ov.  ex  P.  compos, 
strophica,  RhM.  22,  201).  B.  I  by  CHKekne,  Lond.  1887.— BDinter,  de  Ov.  ex  P. 
libris,  Grimma  1^8.  65  II. — Translated  by  HWOlffel  (with  introduction  and 
notes,  Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABerg  (see  n.  1). — OEJacobi,  de  syntaxi  in  Ov.  trist.  et 
epp.  ex  P.,  Lyck  1870.  ABothmaler,  emend.  Ov.  (on  Tr.  and  ex  P.),  Nordhausan 
1871. 

3.  The  title  of  Ibis  was  taken  from  a  similar  poem  of  Kallimachos  against 
Apollonios  of  Rhodes  (v.  55).  It  was  written  after  the  50th  year  of  the  ix»et  (v.  1 
Iwitris  his  iam  mihi  quinqve  peraclis)  in  Tomi  (v.  6.  11  et  al.)  during  the  lifetime 
of  Augustus  (v.  23)  and  before  the  composition  of  Pont.  4,  14 ;  cf.  44  exstat  adhuc 
nemo  saucius  ore  meo.  Riese^s  ed.  3,  vii.  GWartenberg,  quaestt.  Ov.  112. 
ThMatthias,  J  J.  129,  212.  The  name  of  the  person  attacked  is  at  first  withheld 
(v.  9.  51.  61.  637),  though  there  are  threats  of  subsequent  iambic  poems  with  mention 
of  the  name  (v.  53.  641).  From  v.  19  (debuerat)  we  might  infer  him  to  have  been 
a  relation  or  former  friend  of  Ovid.  The  incongruity  between  the  elegiac  metre 
(which  was  us?d  also  by  Kallimachos  in  his  Ibis)  and  the  subject  is  admitted  by 
Ovid  himself  (v.  46),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Kallimachos'  ambages  and  obscure 
(caecae)  subjects  (especially  those  taken  from  mythology)  were  not  in  general  his 
business  (v.  57-60).  Against  OSchneider,  Callimach.  2,  273  ARiese,  JJ.  109,  377 
argues  pertinently.    In  general  see  Ellis  pref.  to  his  ed. 

Manuscripts:  Turon.,  Cantabrig.,  both  s.  XII,  Vindob.  s.  XII/XIII,  AMaao, 
de  Ibidis  Ov.  codd.,  Berne  1887. — On  the  confused  and  almost  useless  scholia  to  the 
Ibis  (in  Merkel  p.  460,  of  saec.  VI /VII)  see  REhwald,  de  schol.  qui  est  ad  Ov. 
Ibin,  Gk>tha  1876.  JGeffcken,  die  Kallimachuscitate  der  Ibis-Scholien,  Herm.  25, 
91.  Editions  with  the  Ti'istia  ;  especially  by  RMerkel  (with  a  prolusio  ad  Ibin,  p. 
333).  Separate  edition :  ex  novis  codd.  ed., scholia  vet.,  commentarium  add.  REllis, 
Oxf.  1881  (supplementary  notes:  journ.  of  phil.  1885,  93).  Criticism:  MSchmidt, 
RhM.  20,  457.  KScheskl,  ZfoG.  34,  259.— Translated  (with  Halieut.  and  Nux)  by 
HWOlffkl  (Stuttg.  1867)  and  others. 

4.  The  fragment  (130  hexam.)  on  fishes,  in  the  Vienna  MS.  entitled  versus  Ovidi 
de  piscibus  et  feris  (this  addition  on  account  of  animals  being  mentioned  vs. 
49-81),  was  known  to  Pliny  as  Ovidi  Halieutica j  and  only  as  a  fragment.  Ovid  has 
treated  drily  and  without  much  success  the  thankless  subject-matter,  which  is  not, 
as  Pliny  (see  below)  asserts,  peculiar  to  the  author  and  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  fish,  but  is  derived  simply  from  Greek  books.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  spite  of  much  that  is  strange  in  diction  and  metrical  construction,  the 
genuineness  of  the  poem  is  undoubted. — PLin.  NH.  32,  11  mihi  videntur  mira  et 
quae  Ovidius  prodidil  piscium  ingenia  in  eo  volumine  quod  Ilalieuticon  inscribitur ; 
ib.  152  his  adiciemus  ab  Ovidio  posita  nomina  (animalia  Birt)  quae  apud  neminem 
nlium  reperiuntur^  sed  fortassis  in  Fonto  nascentia^  ubi  id  volumen  supremis  suis 
temporibus  incohavit.  In  the  list  of  his  authorities  for  b.  31  ex  .  .  .  Ovidio 
and  for  b.  32  ex    .    .    .    Ovidio  poeta,  ^In  the  face  of  these  passages  to  allow  as 
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we  must,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  identical  poem  of  which  a  frasjment 
is  preserved  to  us,  and  yet  to  assert  on  the  other  hand  that  this  was  a  forgery  de- 
liberately written  under  the  name  of  Ovid  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
an  inadmissible  evasion  wliich  is  not  made  more  plausible  by  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  Vei'gilian  Culex. — The  best  MSS.  Vindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  s.  IX  and 
Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X  :  an  edition  (with  Grattius  and  others ;  see  §  253, 
1)  by  MHaupt,  Lpz.  1838.  Already  Muhetus  and  others  doubted  Ovid's  author- 
ship. See  also  WHartel,  ZfoG.  17,  834  and  esp.  ThBirt,  de  Halieuticis  Ovidio 
poetae  falso  adscriptis,  Barl.  1877 ;  cf.  the  same  writer's  antikes  Buchwesen  29K. 
The  genuineness  was  defended  by  AZingeble,  kl.  philol.  Abhandl.  (Innsbr.  1877) 
2,  1 ;  cf.  ib.  114 ;  and  ZfoG.  30,  178. 

5.  A  poem  on  Tiberius'  triumph  (16  Jan.  766/13,  HSchulz  1.L15),  accompanietl 
by  Pont.  3,  4  (to  Bufinus).    Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  27.    KSchradeb,  JJ.  139,  213. 

6.  In  point  of  linguistic  interest  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  Getic  poem 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  his  successor,  and  his  family,  on  which  see  ex  Pont.  4,  13, 
19 ;  cf.  3,  2,  40;  see  also  trist.  3,  14,  48. 

7.  For  another  poem  on  the  death  of  Augustus  see  Pont.  4,  6,  17  ;  cf.  4,  9, 131. 

261.  The  authority  enjoyed  by  Ovid  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  still 
longer  with  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his 
verse,  were  the  reason  that  at  an  early  time  and  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  many  productions,  especially  in  elegiacs,  were 
ascribed  to  his  name.  Such  productions  of  ancient  date,  and 
belonging  to  a  good  period,  are  the  elegy  entitled  Nux  and  the 
Consolatio  ad  Liviam  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  jocular  poems 
such  as  the  Elegia  de  pulice,  de  vetula,  the  verses  de  philomela 
and  others. 

1.  The  philosopher  Seneca  shows  his  intellectual  affinity  with  Ovid  in  his 
predilection  for  quoting  him,  e.g.  benef..  4,  14,  1.  5,.  15,  3.  nat.  quaest.  2,  44,  1. 
3,  1,  1.  3,  20,  3.  3,  2G,  4..  The  frequent  quotations  from  Ovid  in  Quintilian  show 
liis  great  authority  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  of  the  period.  The  lat^^r 
poets  imitated  Ovid  industriously  (trist.  4jl0jbbutque  egoniai€»re8jt(ic  vie  coiufre 
minore8)y  e.g.  the  Priapea,  Manilius,  Seneca,  Lucanus,  Calpumius  (paueg.  ad 
Pisonem),  Silius  Italious  (Homerus  latinus),  Statins,  Martialis  and  many  others. 
Cf.  also  LMuLLER,  de  re  metr.  13(5. — The  (perhaps  incomplete)  inscription  Ovidi- 
anns  poeta  hie  quiescit  CIL.  10,  6271  Wilm.  2480  refers  to  an  imitator  of  Ovid  (cf. 
§  231,  3). 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  especially  the  Metamorphoses  (see  §  249,  2),  the  Ai-s 
and  the  Heroides  were  much  read,  employed  and  imitated :  see  KBartwii,  A1- 
brecht  von  Halberatadt  und  Ovid  im  Mittelalter,  Quedlinb.  1861.  HDungkk,  die 
Sage  vom  trojanischen  Kriege  (Drcsd.  1869)  p.  49.  53  and  elsewhere.  See  also 
below  n.  6.  ad  fin. 

3.  No.  8  of  the  Priapea  (§  254,  5)  is  attributed  by  Sen.  controv.  1.  2,  22  (p.  frj 
X.)  to  Ovid  {Ovidianum  itlud  '  inepta  loci ',  a  passage  found  Priap.  3,  8).      It  is  po6- 
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sible  that  other  pieces  of  that  collection  are  by  Ovid  (cf.  Wernicke,  Priapei.  p. 
120-124.     126-131),  though  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

4.  The  elegy  of  Nux  (in  182  lines,  P.  Ooidii  Nasonis  liber  nucis  in  the  Laur.) 
somewhat  diffuse  aud  rhetorically  ornate  (e.  g.  v.  108.  175),  but  pure  and  fluent  in 
metricjil  construction  and  in  parts  of  graceful  style.  The  subject  is  a  develop- 
ment of  a  Greek  theme  (anth.  Pal.  9,  3),  being  the  complaint  of  a  nut-tree  concern- 
ing ill-treatment,  with  mournful  reflections  on  better  times  and  manners  (e.  g.  v. 
23).  Caesar  .  .  deus  v.  142.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  assigning  the  composi- 
tion of  this  poem  to  a  time  soon  after  Ovid.  LMCllek,  de  re  metr.  49 ;  ARiese 
JJ.  101,  282.  According  to  Wilamowitz  1.1. 400  it  is  a  manifeslum  indicium  against 
Ovid's  authorship  that  miserum  illud  ^/orsitan^^  quod  .  .  .  Ocidius  constanter 
vitavit  should  occur  in  the  poem  :  it  is  unfortunate  that  Ovid  uses  the  proscribed 

I  forsitan  more  than  eighty  times  (AKunz,  Ov.  de  medic,  fac.  p.  54).  WFrohnkr, 
Phil.  Suppl.  5,  46  takes  it  to  be  a  youthful  work  of  Ovid.  The  earliest  MS.  is  a 
Laur.  s.  XI  (§  250,  1).  Printed  e.  g.  with  a  commentary  by  FLindemann,  Zittau 
1844.  New  critical  revision  by  UvWilamowitz,  commentt.  Mommsen.  390  and 
EBahrems  PLM.  1.  90.  Supplements  to  the  collation  of  the  Laur.  ARiese.  JB.  1878, 
2,  160.  GGoETz,  quaestt.  misc.  Ill,  Jena  1889,  p.  vii.— Translated  by  HWOlffel 
see  §  250,  3  ad  fin.). 

5.  P,  Ovidii  Nasonis  consolatio  ad  Li  via  m  Augustam  de  morte  Drusi 
Neronis^Jilii  eius^  qui  in  Germania  viorbo  periit :  this  poem  is  extant  in  a  few  quite 
late  MSS.  (Dresd.,  Laur.  36,  2,  Urbinas  353,  Brit.  11973,  Ottobon.  1469,  all  s.  XV; 
see  on  this  subject  KSohenkl,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  56.  7,  339,  where  are  also  the  complete 
collations),  and  is  printed  in  the  ed.  Romana  of  Ovid's  works,  a.  1471  (not  however 
in  the  contemixjrary  Bononiensis),  in  the  Veneta  of  1472  and  subsequently:  most 
recently  in  MHaupt's  op.  1,  315  and  EBahress'  PLM.  1,  104.  In  the  Laur.  36,  2 
there  is  a  vita  Ovidii,  in  which  we  read  concerning  the  consolatio  us  a  poem  by 
Ovid:  quae  nuper  invenla  est  (soe  Hubner  1.1.427).  This  is  a  rhetorical  exercisj 
by  a  petty  imitator  pf  Ovid  ami  Propertius,  and  also  of  TibuUus  and  Vergil,  who 

I  had  before  him  Saneca's  consolationes  (§  289,  4,  6.  11.  12) ;  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
'  first  elegy  on  Maecenas  (§  229,  3),  and  probably  also  dates  from  the  first  century. 
EWagner,  de  Martiale  imitatoro,  KOnigsb.  1880.  44  supposo's  tliat  the  author  of 
this  elegy  on  Maecenas  inte^nds  by  its  opening  words  Defieram  iucenis  tristi  viodo 
carmine  fata  to  designate  himself  as  the  author  of  the  consolatio.  Haupt  (Epicedion 
Drusi,  Lps.  1849  =  op.  1,  315)  held  the  poem  to  have  Von  composed  by  some 
Italian  scholar  of  the  15th  cent.,  because  up  to  the  presjnt  time  no  early  MSS.  of  it 
have  been  discovered  and  the  poem  shows  an  absv^nce  of  all  j>ositive  information 
which  might  not  be  derived  from  well-known  writers  (see  however  Isanjus  386 
and  Dacius  Appuhis  388),  f»tc.  See  for  the  contrary  view  FThAdleu,  de  Ovidii 
consolat.  etc.,  Anclam  1851  and  esp.  EHubner,  Herm.  13,  145.  427 ;  cf.  besides 
FBCxuELEK,  phil.  Kritik  (Bonn  1878)  21.  EBahrens,  PLM.  1,  97.  KSchenkl  1.1. 
Ss^e  in  addition  Grutpe,  Aeacus  157,  JMahly,  de  Drusi  atq.  Maecen.  epicediis  etc., 
Bj^.  1873.  HNettleship,  the  latinity  of  epic.  Dr.,  Transact,  of  Oxf.  phil.  soc. 
1885/86,  16.  OHiRSCHFELD,  Berl.  SBer.  1886,  1164.  WWildinc;,  de  aetate  conso- 
lationis  ad  Liv.  deque  carmm.  consolatoriorum  ap.  Gr.  et  Rom.  hist.,  Marb.  1889. 

6.  A  collection  of  most  of  the  spurious  Ovidiana  in  Goldast,  Cat4ilecta  Ovidii, 
Francof.  1610.  Of  mediaeval  origin  are  the  lines  de  philomela  (§  23,  3),  de  pedi- 
culo,  de  medicamine  aurium  (MS.  in  Berne,  Sinner  1,  543.  Hagex  429),  de  pulice 
(by  Ofilius  Sergianus)  and  the  three  books  de  vetula  (HCocheris,  la  Vielle,  ou  les 
derniers  amours  d'Ovide,  po^me  fran(;ais  du  XIV  siecle  etc.,  i)recMe  de  recherches 
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8ur  I'auteur  de  Vetula,  Paris,  1861).  De  anulo  and  Somnium  are  in  Ovid.  am.  *2, 
15  and  8,  5  though  they  have  frequently  been  copied  with  spurious  pieces  in  MSS. 
Cf.  KBartsch,  Albr.  v.  Halberst  p.  iv. — Tables  of  contents  for  the  Vergilian  poems 
wrongly  attributed  to  Ovid  :  §  231,  8.  Cf.  ROpitz,  Lpz.  Stud,  6,  298.  Various 
works  on  Ovid  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  HStSedlmateb,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 142  ;  also 
JHuEMER,  ZfoG.  32,  415. 

7.  Collective  editions  e.g.  by  GBersmann  (Lps.  1582  sqq.  cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1601),  by  DHrinsius  (Leid.  1629  III),  but  esp.  by  Nicolaus  Heiksius  (Am- 
stelod.  1652.  1658,  the  best  in  1661  III ;  cum  Heinsii  ndtis  integris  (these  have  also 
ap[)eared  separately)  cur.  JFFischer,  Lps.  1758  II  (with  ind.  verbb.),  illustr.  DCeis- 
piNUS  in  us.  Delphini,  Lyons  1689  IV  (vol.  4  ind.  verbb.),  ed.  PBurman  (cum  nolis 
variorum,  Amstelod.  1727  IV  [with  ind.  verbb.] ;  praefatio,  ib.  1756) ;  cum  notis 
variorum,  Oxf.  1827  V  (in  it  are  BBentley's  MS.  notes).  First  methodical  revision 
with  praefationes  criticae  by  KMerkel  (and  KEhwald,  Lps.  *  1888  sqq.  111). — Ed. 
ABeise,  Lpz.*  1889  sqq.  III.  Ed.  OG&thlino,  HStSedlmayer,  AZingerle,  Prague 
1883  sqq. — Criticism  (besides  what  is  cited  above)  Madvio,  adv.  2,  66.  Berok,  op.  1, 
655.  AZingerle,  kl.  phil.  Abhh.  8  (Innsbr.  1882),  85.  JRappold,  ZfoG.  32,  401. 
801  and  many  other  treatises.  Literary  reviews  of  Ovid  by  ABiese  and  BEhwald, 
JB.  1873, 137.  1874/75  1,  229.  1876  2,  97.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  241.  1881  2,  72. 
1882  2,  157. 1885  2, 125. 

2B2.  Among  those  friends  of  Ovid,  who  attempted  poetical 
composition,  the  oldest  are  the  epic  poet  Ponticus,  who  was  also 
on  friendly  terms  with  Propertius,  the  translator  Tuticanus,  Macer, 
who  was  somewhat  younger,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
Trojan  legends,  and  Sabinus,  the  author  of  answers  to  the 
heroic  Epistles  of  Ovid  and  of  a  work  resembling  his  Fasti ;  then 
also  Cornelius  Severus,  an  epic  poet  who  chose  his  subject  fromi 
the  history  of  the  time  (bellum  siculum) ;  Albinovanus  Pedo, 
the  author  both  of  a  Theseis  and  of  an  epic  poem  on  a  subject 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  as  well  as  of  epigrams ;  and 
others.  Outside  of  this  circle,  Rabirius  and  Sextilius  Ena  of 
Corduba  chose  their  material  from  the  recent  Civil  Wars.  Most 
of  the  epic  poets,  however,  followed  the  track  of  the  Alexandrines, 
and  besides  Homer  the  Cyclic  poets  were  also  made  use  of.  Epic 
poems  of  this  kind  on  mythological  subjects  were  written  by 
luUus  Antonius  and  Largus,  Camerinus,  Lupus,  Abronius  Silo, 
and  others. 

1.  The  principal  source  of  information  on  the  poets  contemporary  with  Ovid  is 
ex  Ponto  4, 16,  a  poem  which,  however,  gives  only  indirect  allusions  and  is  obscure 
and  corrupt  in  parts  (on  its  construction  see  Ehwald  1.1.).  In  general  see  the 
treatises  (cited  §  250,  1)  by  GGrIber,  GWartenberg,  BLorentz  and  by  OHsnmio 
(§  247,  2  ad  fin.)  and  also  EEhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  140.— Trist.  4,  10,  47  Ponticui 
heroo^  Bansus  quoque  clarus  iamhoy  dulcia  contncius  membra  fuere  mei.  An  allusion 
to  the  latter  occurs  probably  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  21  vdivolique  maris  vates^  cui  credere 
posftis  carmina  caerultos  composuiase  deos  (this  is  disputed  by  OHaube,  carm.  ep.  p. 
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19).  That  he  wrote  a  Thebaid  appears  from  Prop.  1,  7, 1  dum  tibi  Cadnuae  dicun- 
<iir,  PotUice^  Thebae  armaque  fratemae  tristia  militwe,  atque,  ita  aim  felix,  primo 
contendia  Hoviero  etc.  cf.  ib.  9,  9  quid  tibi  nunc  misero  prodeat  grave  dicere  carmen 
,  aut  Amphioniae  moeniafiere  lyrae  f  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  imitated  Antimachof. 
He  8eemfi  to  have  been  still  living  when  Ovid  wrote  Pont.  4, 16. 

2.  Tuticanus  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  in  youth  and  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  12,  20.  Besides  this  letter,  4,  14  is  also  euidressed  to  him,  both  with  the 
observation  that  the  trochaic  measure  of  the  name  did  not  agree  with  dactylic 
metre.  Hence  his  name  is  avoided  ib.  4,  16,  27  et  qui  Maeoniam  Fhaeacida  vertit 
(the  translator  of  the  story  of  Nausikaa).  But  that  he  is  meant  appears  from  ib. 
4,  12, 27  dignam  Maeoniia  Phaeacida  condere  chartia  cum  te  Pieridea  perdocuere  deae, 
lb.  v.  25  shows  that  he  was  very  strict  in  jwint  of  form. 

8.  M  a  c  e  r  (who  should  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  didactic  poet  of  the 
Hame  name,  §  223,  4)  was  Ovid's  companion  in  his  travels  in  Asia  and  Sicily  (Pont. 
2, 10,  21.  81).  He  calls  him  Hiacua^  Pont.  4, 16,  6,  and  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the  legends  antecedent  to  the  Iliad,  i.e.  Antehomerica  (am.  2,  18,  1  carmen  ad 
iratum  dum  tu  perducia  Achillen primaque  iuratia  induia  arma  viria^  noa,  Macer,  .  .  . 
ceaaamua)^  cf.  Pont.  2,  10,  18  tu  cania  aeterno  quidquid  reatahat  Homero^  ne  careani 
aumma  troica  bella  manu)^  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Cyclic  poets;  cf.  Hennio  1.1. 
(see  n.  1)  22.  BEhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  142.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Macer 
mentioned  by  Quint.  6,  8,  96  (see  above  §  228,  4  ad  fin.).  The  opinion  (of  Wehns- 
DORF  and  others)  is  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  (the  grandson  of  the  Pom- 
peian  Theophanes of  Mytilene)  Pompeius  Macer,  to  whom  Augustus  ordinandaa 
bybliothecaa  delegaverat  (Suet.  lul.  56  extr.).  Perhaps  he  may  also  have  been  a 
grammarian ;  Prise.  GL.  2,  18,  9  auctoritaa  quoque  tam  Varronia  quam  Macri  teats 
Cenaorino  nee  k  nee  q  nee  h  in  numero  adhibet  litterarum.  The  son  of  this  Macer 
was  probably  the  praetor  of  768/15  a.d.  (Tac.  ann.  1,  72,  cf.  6,  18  praetoriua)^  who 
together  with  his  father  (iUuatria  equea  rom.^  Tag.  ann.  6,  18)  died  a  voluntary 
death,  a.  786/33  a.d. 

4.  Ovid.  am.  1, 18,  27  meua  Sabinua,  Pont.  4, 16, 18  et  qui  Penelopae  reacribere 
iusait  Ulixen  (cf.a.m.2jlSj  2^)^  .  .  .  quique  auam  f  triaemem  imperfectumque  dierum 
(GlIsku,  KhM.  1, 437)  deaeruit  celeri  morte  Sabinua  opua.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
epic  poem,  the  title  of  which  is  corrupt,  was  actually  finished.  In  point  of  chron- 
ology he  might  be  the  Sabinus  mentioned  by  Hor.  ep.  1,  5,  27.  His  gentile  name 
is  not  known.    Cf.  §  248,  3  (1.  12)  and  4. 

5.  Quint.  10,  1,  89  Comeliua  Sever ua^  etiamai veraificator  quam poeta  melior^  ai 
tamen  ad  exemplar  primi  libri  beUum  Siculum  (with  Sex.  Pompeius,  a.  716/38  sqq.) 
peracripaiaaet^  vindicaret  aibi  iure  aecundum  locum  (among  the  Boman  epic  poets). 
Valeh.  Prob.  GL.  4,208,  16  Comeliua  Severua  rerum  rom^narum  lib.  I  dicit  ^pelagum 
pontumque  moveri.^  As  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  9  alludes  only  to  a  carman  regale  which 
Severus  Latio  dedit  (cf.  Pont.  4,  2,  1 ;  see  below),  the  b.  sic.  probably  formed  part  of 
these  res  romanae.  GWaktenbero,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Berl.  1884,  1(X)  takes  a  different 
view.  From  this  epic  may  be  the  quotation  in  Sen.  suas.  2,  12,  the  arovSeidj^wv  in 
ScHOL.  Pers.  1,  95,  the  quotations  in  Charis.  GL.  1, 80,  7.  81,  16  ( -  GL.  7,  291,  8). 
86,  7.  100,  24. 107,  29  (=  GL.  5,  590,  23).  Diomed.  GL.  1,  378,  2.  schol.  Bern,  ad 
Luc.  9,  402,  as  well  as  the  description  of  Aetna  mentioned  by  Sen.  ep.  79,  5  (cf. 
App.  b.  c.  5, 117).  From  the  same  also  the  25  eloquent  and  elegant  hexametera  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  in  Sen.  suas.  6,  26  (with  the  introductory  observation  :  nemo  ex 
tot  diaertiaaimia  viria  meliua  Ciceronia  mortem  dejlcvit  quam  Severua  Corneliua).    A 
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line  given  without  special  mention  of  the  author  in  an  incomplete  passage  of 
CiiARis.  6L.  1,  105,  19,  by  collation  with  gramm.  de  dub.  nora.  GL.  5,  588,  2,  has 
l)een  proved  to  belong  to  Cornelius  (Severus;  cf.  ib.  588,  26.  590,  1).  This  line  is 
in  Charisius  followed  by  the  words :  cuius  (Com.  Sev.)  moveremur^  inquit  JHliniun, 
auctoritate,  si  quidquam  eo  carmine  pueriliua  dixisset.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  375,  22  is 
doubtful,  where  after  Severus  the  quotation  given  by  Priscian.  GL.  2,  546,  21  but 
corruptly,  {in  VIII  de  statu  suo  ad  quern  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  lost ;  this  quota- 
tion has  not  yet  been  put  into  any  metrical  form  such  as  would  agree  with  the 
well-known  elegance  of  Com.  Sev.,  whence  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  Cassius 
Sev.  (§  267,  11) ;  lastly  Severus'  claim  to  two  anonymous  hexameters  in  Charis. 
GL.  1,  287,  4  is  quite  uncertain.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  2  is  addressed  to  Corn.  Sev.  (v. 
1  o  rates  magnorum  maxivie  regum\  11  fertile pecttts  habes  inlerque  Ilelicona  rolentes 
uherius  nulli  provenit  ista  seges,  i.e.  carmtna),  and  so  perhaps  is  1, 8  (v.  2  j)ars  animae 
magna  J  Severe^  meae.  25  o  iucunde  sodcdis)^  though  4,  2  Ovid  apologises  eius  adhuc 
nomen  nostras  tacuisse  lihdlos  (v.  3).  In  general  see  Wernsdorf,  PLM.  4,  25 ;  the 
fragments  ib.  217  and  FPR.  352.— JBeckkr,  ZfAW.  1848,  587.  OHaubk,  de  carni. 
ep.  (Brcsl.  1870)  p.  10. 

6.  Albinovanus  Pedo ;  the  correct  sequence  of  names — for  Albinovanus  is 
the  gentile  name,  see  EHuunkr,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  32 — occurs  in  Sen.  contr.  2,  2, 12  p. 
180  and  233  K ;  it  is  inverted  Pedo  Alhin.  in  Sen.  ep.  122,  15 ;  both  names  occur 
separately  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  4,  10,  4.  65 ;  elsewhere  the  poet  is  only  named  as  Pedo, 
his  praenomen  is  unknown.     He  is  probably  the  praef.  eqq.  Pedo  mentioned  in 
Tac.  ann.  1,  60.   Cf.  also  above  §  242,  5.    The  philosopher  Seneca  knew  him  por- 
sonoXly J  ca,l\3  him  fahulator  elegatUissimus  a.nd  gives  a  specimen  of  this  gift  of  his 
for  stories  (ep.  122,  15).     Another  of  his  good  stories  is  given  by  Sen.  controv.  2, 
10,  12  (p.  180  K.).     A  witty  saying  of  his  in  Quint.  6,  3,  61.    Martial,  who  in  one 
instance  caUs  him  docfuff  (see  §  2^13,  2),  mentions  him  repeatedly  as  one  of  his  fore- 
runners and  a  master  of  epigram.   Cf.  also  Si  don.  Apoll.  1,  256. — He  is  enumerated 
among  the  epic  writers  by  Quint.  10,  1,  90.    Babirius  ac  Pedo  non  indigni  rognitione, 
si  vacet.    He  wrote  a  Theseis;  see  Ovid  in  the  epistle  ex  Ponto  4,  10,  71.  75  ad- 
dressed to  Pedo  {carissime  v.  3).    Concerning  an  epic  poem  on  a  Koman  subject  see 
Sen.  suas.  14  latini  declamatorts  in  descriptione  Oceani  non  nimis  viguerunl,     .     .    . 
nemo  illorum  potuit  tanto  spiritu  dicere  quanto  Pedo,  qui  navigante  Germanico  dicit 
'  iam  pridem^  etc.'    Here  follow  23  hexameters  of  sonorous  cadence  and  rhetorical 
descriptive  style  (commented  on  by  Wernsdorf,  PLM.  4,  229 ;  cf.  MHaupt,  op.  3, 
412.      ThBerok,  mon.  Anc.  97.  124.      OHaube,  Albin.  Pedo  12).      The  description 
refers  to  the  storm  which  the  fleet  of  Germanicus  encountered  in  the  North-sea 
769/16  k.p^  see  Tac.  ann.  2,  23;  not  to  the  expedition  of  Drusus  to  the  North-sea 
742/12  XJL,  as  Haube  ,Alb.  Pedo  21  and  others  supjx)se.    PHOfer,  d.  Feldz.  dts 
Germanicus  im  J.  16,  Festschr.  z.  Bogriiss.  d.  Dessauer  Phil  .-Vers.,  Bernb.  1884, 
attempts  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that  Tacitus  made  use  of  this  epic.    Haubk,  de 
carm.  ep.  (1870)  14  and  Albin.  Pedo  22  refei*s  also  to  Albinovanus  Prisc.  GL.  2, 
304,  20  AJhinus  rerum  romanarum  I  (followed  by  three  hexameters),  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  twice  repeated  use  of  cui  as  an  iambic.    Cf.  §  383,  8.    To  conclude 
(with  Weichert,  rell.  poett.  382,  Haube,  Albin.  Pedo  9  and  others)  from  the  epithet 
side  reus  {Oy.  Pont.- 4,  16,  6  Iliacusque  Macer  [above  n.  3]  sidereusque  Pedo)  that 
Pedo  wrote  de  sideribus  is  so  much  the  less  admissible  as  Ovid  Pont.  4,  10 — where 
the  description  of  the  freezing  of  the  Pontus  should  have  been  set  down  to  Pedo's 
interest  in  natural  phenomena — expressly  gives  a  personal  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  description  (v.  65),  and  in  this  poem  mention  is  made  (not  of  the  supposed 
phenomena  but)  only  of  the  Theseis  (v.  71)  of  Pedo.    Conceming  sidereut  cf.  the 
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passage  quoted  from  Sen.  suas.  1,  14  and  Ov.  Pont.  4,  10,  76,  also  Colum.  10,  434. 
In  gen.  see  OHaube,  zur  Kenntn.  des  Alb.  Pedo,  Fraustadt  1880. 

7.  Cams  (the  gentile  name  unknown),  the  tutor  of  the  sons  of  G^ermanicus 
(Pont.  4,  13,  47),  non  dubios  inter  sodales,  vere  carun  (ib.  v.  2  ;  cf.  trist.  3,  5,  17).  On 
their  joint  studies  in  pK:)etry  see  Pont.  4,  13,  43,.  An  allusion  to  his  epic  poem  on 
Hercules  ib.  v.  11  and  4,  16,  7  et  qui  lunonem  laesisset  in  Hercule  (by  composing 
poetry  on  him)  Carus^  lu  non  is  si  non  iam  gener  (as  the  husband  of  Hebe)  ille  fortt. 
Cf.  Sen.  Here.  Oct.  1441,  and  Octavia  216. — Possibly  it  is  from  a  Heracleis  of  this 
pt-riod  that  was  derived  the  hexameter  Barbaras  aere  cavo  tuhicen  dedit  .  .  . 
nigna  (CIL.  4,  1069»),  which  occurs  under  a  Pompeian  wall-painting  (Hesione  set 
fi-ee  by  Herakles  and  Telamon,  WHkluio,  campan.  Wandgem.  1132  pi.  xiv). 
REuwALD,  Phil.  46,  (>I0. 

8.  A  list  of  epic  poets  who  wrote  on  mythological  subjects  is  given  in  Ovid. 
<'X  Pont.  4,  16,  17  inytniique  sui  dictus  cognomine  Largus^  gallica  qui  jjhrggium 
(fuxit  in  arva  seneni.  quique  canit  domito  Camerinus  ab  Hercule  Troiam.  ib.  v.  25 
Trinacriusque  suae  Perseidos  audor,  et  auclor  Tantalidae  reducis  Tyndaridosque 
Lupus.  Largus,  who  appears  to  have  written  on  the  legendary  settlement  of 
Antenor  in  Cisalpine  Gkiul,  is  supposed  to  be  the  faithless  friend  and  accuser  of 
Cornelius  Gallus  (§  232,  2),  called  Valerius  Largus  (Dio  53, 23).  Camerinus,  whose 
subject  was  the  capture  of  Troy,  might  be  identical  with  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus, 
consul  762/9  a.d.  Lupus  (who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  retuin  of  Menelaos  and 
Helena)  is  generally  identified  with  the  rhetorician  Rutilius  Lupus  (§  270).  Tri- 
iiacrius  (saSiculus  ?)  does  not  look  like  a  proper  name ;  a  Perseid  had  been  \\Titten 
among  the  Greeks  by  Choirilos  and  Musaios.  See  Merkel^s  edition  of  the  Tristia 
etc.  p.  376. — The  words  of  Ovid  Pont.  4, 16,20  concerning  Tuscus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  exclusively  epic  poets,  quique  sua  nomen  Phyllide  Tuscus  habet  may  mean : 
'  Tuscus,  who  is  named  after  his  epyllion  on  the  story  of  Damophon  and  Phyllis ' 
(see  Ov.  Her.  2)  i.e.  who  has  been  surnamed  Damophon  as  though  he  were  the 
admirer  of  the  Phyllis  celebrated  in  his  poem.  In  that  case  Tuscus  should  be 
identified  with  Damophoon,  the  pseudonymous  friend  of  Propertius  (3,  22).  Cf. 
AKiESSLiNO,  coniectui*ae  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  Merkel  1.1.  373  suggested  that  he 
might  be  the  grammarian  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  263,  3).  On  lullus  Antonius  see  § 
242,  6. 

9.  Vell.  2,  36,  3  inter  quae  (ingenia)  maxime  nostri  aevi  eminent  princeps  car- 
minum  Vergilius  Jiabiriusque  (while  Horace  is  not  mentioned  !).  Quint,  judges 
more  sensibly  10,  1,  90  (above  n.  6).  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  5  magnique  Rabirius  aria. 
An  hexameter  by  Rabirius  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  65,  9.  Other  notices  in  the  gramm. 
de  dub.  rom.  GL.  5,  578,  7.  13.  590,  19.  Cf.  FPR.  356  and  MHaupt,  op.  1,  158. 
On  the  subject  of  his  poem  see  Sen.  benef.  6,  3,  1  egregie  mihi  videtur  M.  Anionius 
apud  Habirium  poetam  .  .  .  exdamare  '  hoc  habeo  quodcumque  dedi.^  From  this 
indication  of  the  subject-matter,  he  is  supposed  by  Ciampitti  and  others  to  be  the 
author  of  the  fragment  discovered  in  the  papyrus  no.  817  of  Herculaneum  (speci- 
men in  Zanqemeister-Wattenbach's  exempl.  codd.  pi.  3;  Hayter's  copy  is  fac- 
similed in  WScott's  fragm.  Herculanensia,  Oxf.  1885)  on  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Kleopatra ;  see  Volumina  Herculan.  (Naples  1809)  2,  7  sqq. 
JThKreyssio,  carminis  latini  de  bello  actiaco  sive  alexandrino  fragmenta,  Lps. 
1814,  and  esp.  after  his  comm.  de  Sail.  hist,  fragm.  (Meissen  1835)  p.  117.  AL. 
482,  cf.  2,  VI.  PLM.  1,  214.  Cf.  AWeichert,  de  L.  Vario  157,  163.  REllis,  Joum. 
of  phil.  16,  81.      Those  fragments  actually  exhibit  a  preference  for  the  same 
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caesura  which  is  noticed  in  the  citation  in  Sbh.  1.1.    The  mention  of  Atropos  points 
CO  a  treatment  of  the  subject  similar  to  that  in  the  Aeneid  (cf.  §  228,  n.  5). 

10.  Sen.  suas.  6, 27  Sex  tiliua  En  a  {f)fuit  homo  ingeniotua  magis  quam  erudHu»y 
inaequaJia  poeta  et  plane  quibuadam  locis  (nlis  quotes  esse  Cicero  (pArch.  26)  Cordu- 
benses  poetas  ait,  pingut  quiddam  sonantes  atque  peregrinum.  is  hanc  ipsam  pro- 
scriptionem  (of  Cicero)  recitaturus  in  domo  Messalae  Corvini  .  .  .  tn  principio 
hunc  versum  .  .  .  recitavit  ^  dejlendus  Cicero  est  ^  etc.  From  this  and  the  preceding 
expression  municipem  nostrum  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Corduba. 

11.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  10  et  cum  subtili  Friscus  uterque  Numa,  The  con- 
nection of  the  passage  justifies  the  inference  that  both  Priscus  and  Numa  were 
also  epic  ))oets.  They  are,  however,  completely  unknown,  unless  Priscus  is  the 
Clutorius  Priscus  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Dio.  Tag.  ann.  8.  49  Jine  anni  (21  a.d.) 
Clutorium  Priscum  eq.  rom.  post  cdebre  carmen  quo  Oermanici  suprema  dejieverat 
pecunia  donatum  a  Caesare  corripuit  delator  obiectans  aegro  Druso  composuisne  quod, 
si  extinctus  esset,  maiore  praemio  volgaretur,  Priscus  was  inmiediately  put  to  death. 
Cf.  Dio  57,  20.    OHennio,  de  Ovidii  sodalibus. 

12.  Equally  obscure  is  the  allusion  in  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  23  quique  acies 
lihycas  rom^naque  proelia  dixit,  et  Mariua  scripti  deleter  in  omne  genus.  The  first 
would  from  this  appear  to  have  written  a  bellum  punicum.  OHaube,  de  carm. 
ep.  (1870)  18  miderst4inds  it  of  the  wars  in  Africa  with  Juba  and  the  partisans  of 
Pompey.  Pont.  4,  16,  83  is  quite  corrupt  and  not  yet  set  right  Tityron  antiquas 
passerque  rediret  ad  herbas  (so  cod.  Bavar.). 

13.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  11  quique  vel  imparibus  num^ris,  Montane,  vel  aequis 
sufficis  et  gemino  carmine  nomen  habes.  This  Montanus,  a  person  equally  celebrat«i 
in  elegy  and  in  epic  poetry,  is  probably  the  same  as  lulius  Montanus  in  Sen.  contr. 
7,  16,  27  Montanus  lulius,  qui  comis  fuit  quu^ue  egregius  poeta ;  cf.  the  judgment  of 
Seneca's  son  (ep.  122, 11)  tolerabilis  poeta  et  amicitia  Tiberii  notus  et  f rigor e  (Teuffel 
on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  28).  ortus  et  occctsus  libentissimt  inserebat  (cf.  Apocoloc.  2).  He 
then  gives  (11-13)  specimens  Of  his  vei*so.  Donat.  vita  Vergil.  29  (44)  Seneca 
tradidit  lulium  Montanum  poetam  solitum  diccre  etc. 

14.  Sen.  suas.  2,  19  memini  auditorem  (Porcii)  Latronis  Arbronium  (or  Abronium) 
Silonem,  patrem  huius  Silonis  qui  pantomimis  falulas  scripsit  et  ingenium  grande  non 
tantum  d^eruit  sed  poiluit  (see  §  8,  13  ad  fin.),  recitare  carmen,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter was  derived  from  the  Iliad,  and  from  which  Seneca  quotes  two 
rhetorical  hexameters. 

15.  We  are  not  aware  what  department  of  poetry  the  younger  son  of  the 
orator  Messalla,  Cotta,  attempted  (see  §  267,  6).  Cf.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  42  (Fieri- 
dum  lumen  praesidiumque  fori)  and  3,  5,  39  (recital  factum  modo  carmen  amicis,  cf. 
1,  5,  57). 

253.  Didactic  poetry  was  in  the  Augustan  period  cultivated 
by  Grattius,  of  whose  dull  poem  on  the  chase  (Cynegetica)  we 
possess  a  part.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  the 
so-called  Manilius  published  his  Astronomica  (now  five  books), 
a  work  which  treats  less  of  astronomy  than  of  astrology,  and 
though  he  fails  to  win  our  sympathy  by  his  superstitious  treat- 
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ment  of  this  worthless  subject,  we  are  yet  attracted  by  the 
versatility  of  his  knowledge,  the  independence  of  his  views  and 
especially  by  his  originality  and  power  of  giving  shape  to  his  dry 
and  stubborn  subject-matter,  and  his  seriousness  and  depth  of 
thought.  Both  by  the  latter  qualities  and  by  the  unevenness 
and  heaviness  of  his  style,  Manilius  reminds  us  of  Lucretius, 
though  he  differs  from  him  in  his  mastery  of  all  technical  forms. 

1.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  34  (cum)  apta,que  venanti  Or  alius  arma  daret^  an 
allusion  to  Gkat.  cyneg.  23  carmine  et  arma  daho  venanti  et  persequar  artes  armorum. 
He  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.     It  has  been  supposed,  without  sufficient  reason, 
from  V.  40  {nostris—Faliscis)  that  he  came  from  Falerii.     We  can  only  tell  that  he 
was  an  Italian  from  the  passage  in  question  (in  contrast  with  the  lijia  Hi»panae 
Saetahis  mentioned  above).   536  lines  are  extant  (together  with  5  fragments  of  lines) 
in  Vindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  s.  IX  ;  the  Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X  consists 
only  of  V.  l-ir)9.    Cf.  §  250,  4.    The  work  is  incomplete  at  the  end  :  the  heading 
in  both  MSS.  graiti  cynefjeiicon  lihl  {lihri)  shows  that  there  were  originally  several 
books;  see  AKiese,  anth.  lat.  1,  xxxvi. — The  poet  is  generally  called  Gratius  and 
he  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  MSS.  of  Ovid.  1.1.,  but  in  the 
two  MSS.  of  the  Cynegetica  the  name  is  Grattius  (see  above)  and  this  form  is  to  be 
preferred  as  it  oc<iurs  in  the  inscriptions  and  elsewhere  (e,g.  Cic.  pArch.  8.  12  in 
the  MSS.)  almost  exclusively  (see  the  indices  nominum  in  CIL.  vol  2.  3.  5.  8.  10. 
12.  14  and  CIL.  6,  19117-19125),  FBOcheleb,  RhM.  35,  407.— The  style  of  the  work 
is  technical,  dry,  and  heavy,  and  but  very  rarely  rises  somewhat  higher,  e.g.  v. 
812  in  the  rhetorical  excursus  on  the  disadvantages  of  luxury.      The  metrical  con- 
struction is  careful.     The  episodes  427,  479  contain  many  reminiscences  of  Vergil. 
V.  348  {Fatum     .     .     .    nigris  circumvolut  alis)  reminds  the  reader  of  Hor.  s.  2,  1, 
58.— Ed.  princeps  (with  Halieut.,  Nemes.  and  Calpumius)  cura  GLoai,  Ven.  1534. 
Then  in  the  Auctt.  rei  venaticae  ed.  IUlitius  (Leid.  1645.  1655)  and  SHavercamp 
(Leid.  1728) ;  in  vol.  1  of  the  PLM.  by  PBqrman  (Leid.  1731),  by  JCWernsdorp 
(Altenb.  1780)  and  by  EBahrens  (Lps.  1879).    Cum  comm.  varior.  ed.  RStehn 
Halle  1832  (with  Nemesianus).    Ex  rec.  MHauptii,  Lps.  1838  (with  Ov.  Halieut., 
Nemes.  etc.) — Cf.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  57. 

2.  The  name  of  the  poet  of  the  Astronomica  is  uncertain.  It  is  just  the  earli- 
est and  best  MSS.  which  furnish  us  with  no  useful  data  (in  the  Grembl.  the  heading 
is  scratched  out,  in  the  Lips.,  Voss.  1,  Brux.  2,  we  read  :  Arati philosophi  astronomicon 
liber  primus  etc.) ;  in  the  late  MSS.  also  the  headings  are  evidently  very  corrupt : 
Voss.  2  and  3  M,  Mallii  jcqvon  {eq,  rom.  ?  — for  this  in  the  Voss.  3  Anliochi  [from 
Plin.  NH.  35,  199  ?  cf .  §  212,  3]  Poeni)  astronomicon  divo  oct,  (octavio  Voss.  3) 
quirino  aug.^  similarly  also  Vat.  3099 ;  M,  Manlii  Laur.  30,  15 ;  M,  Manilii  Vatic- 
Urbin.  667 ;  M.  Manilii  Boeci  Urbin.  668;  C.  Manilii  cod,  Cassin.  Gerbert  (f  1003) 
ep.  78  p.  45  Olleris  entreats  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  M.  Man(i)lius  de  astroLogia. — The 
author  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  The 
inscription  (Orelli  4804)  which  contains  Mamil.  4,  16  is  spurious ;  see  Ritschl,  op. 
4,  251.  Possibly  Germanicus  in  his  Aratea  (§  275,  6)  already  imitated  Manilius ; 
cf.  Fkkieb  1.1.  63.  Cramer  1.1.  58.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  his  having  been 
used  in  Nemesianus  (§  886,  1)  1,  39,  40=Manil.  1,  760.  761. 1,  800  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Dbacont.  5,  326,  see  Bossbero,  J  J.  119,  476. — The  non- Italian  origin  of  the 
author  (Bentlet  took  him  to  be  a  Greek  from  Asia  Minor,  Jacob,  an  African,  of. 
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besides  the  spurious  heading  in  the  Voss.  8,  above  1.  6)  was  formerly  assumed, 
without  sufficient  reason,  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  languas;e  (see  n.  5).  There  are 
also  certain  passages  which  tell  the  other  way,  e.g.  2,  888  cen$um  sic  prorima 
Oraiae  nostra  suhit  linguae,  8,  40  e^  »»  qua  externa  refereniur  nomina  lingua^  hoe 
operisj  non  vatia  erit.  4,  41.  His  geographical  horizon  is  unconmionly  large ;  cf . 
e.g.  4,  715.  749.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  necessitated  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  see  however  esp.  e.g.  2,  1  sqq.,  3,  5  sqq.,  5, 461  sqq.  Allusions 
to  the  poems  of  Aemilius  Macer  (§  223,  4),  of  Grattius  (above  n.  1)  ?  see  2,  43  Si\q. 
(cf.  5,  197  sqq.). 

8.  Chronological  hints.  The  first  book  must  have  been  -wTitten  aftor  the  battle 
in  the  Teutoburg  Wood  (a.  762/9  a.d.)  ;  1,  898  ut  foedere  rupto  cum  /era  ductorfm 
rapuit  Oermania  Varum  infecitque  trium  legionum  sanguine  campos.  Tiberius  had 
however  already  been  at  least  recognised  as  Augustus'  successor.  4, 764  est  Rhodon 
hapitium  recturi  jyrincipis  orhem.  Opinions  difi^er  as  to  whether  the  first  books 
were  composed  after  the  death  of  Augustus ;  it  is  certain  that  book  5  was  not 
written  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Cf.  5,  513  hinc  Pompeia  manent  vetcris  monu- 
menla  triumphi^  non  exstincta  acie  semperque  recentia  Jlammis]  this  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  burnt  down  a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tag.  ann.  8, 
72,  cf.  SuKT.  Tib.  47).  F Jacob  p.  xvi.  Lachmann,  kl.  Schrr.  2,  42.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  even  the  first  book  was  written  under  Tib?rius,  particularly  1,  800 
caelum  ....  quod  regit  (presumably  after  his  deification!)  Augustus  socio 
per  signa  Tonante.  Other  passages  are  more  doubtful  1,  7  <«,  Caesar,  patriae 
princepsque  paterque^  qui  regis  augu^tis  parentem  hgihus  orhem  concessumque  palri 
mundum  deus  ipse  mereris,  1,  884  cetera  (sidera)  non  ceduni  ;  uno  vincuntur  in  astro 
AugustOy  sidus  nostro  quod  contigit  orhi ;  Caesar  nunc  terris,  post  caelo  maximus 
auctor.  Lachmann  1.1.  BFreier,  de  Manilii  astronomicon  aetate,  G6tt.  1880.  The 
fifth  book  is  incomplete  at  the  end;  the  work  must  have  contained  6  books 
(MBechebt,  Lpz.  Studd.  1,  17.    Woltjeb  1.1.  80). 

4.  Manilius  takes  astronomy  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  it  in  antiquity 
as  also  embracing  astrology,  and  the  latter  even  preponderates  with  him,  see  at 
the  very  commencement  1,  1  Carmine  divintis  artes  et  conscia  fati  sidera,  divernoa 
hominum  mriantia  ca^us  deducere  mundo  aggredior.    On  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  subji^ct  in  verse  see  1,  20.     3,  26.    He  apologises  for  using  foreign  i.e.  Greek 
(technical)  expressions :  2,  693.  830.  897. 8, 41.    He  is  proud  of  being  the  first  poetic 
writer  on  this  subject  in  Latin  literature  :  1,  4.     113.  2,  57.    186.     8,  1.  5, 1.    He 
disdains  the  old  beaten  track  of  legendary  and  historical  epic  poetry :  3,  5.    He 
unfolds  his  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter:  1,  120.    2,  750.    4,  119.     A  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  Woltjer  1.1.  41.     He  voluntarily  resigns  all  claims 
to  elegance :  ne  dulcia  carmina  quaeras.     ornari  res  ij)sa  negat,  contenta  doceri  (3, 
88).    But  in  his  excui*suses  (especially  his  introductions,  also  1,  884,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fifth  book  in  various  descriptions)  he  furnishes  ornament,  and  when- 
ever he  comes  to  speak  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  reason  (2,  106.     4,  883) 
or  of  human  greed  (4,  1),  he  is  eloquent,  earnest,  and  pleasing.     Fatalism  is  im- 
plied 4, 14  ;  on  the  relation  of  this  to  free  will  and  human  responsibility  see  4,  108 
(e.g.  117  non  rtfert  scelus  unde  cadit;  seel  us  esse  fatendumst).    On  the  sway  of  ratio 
in  the  world  :  1,  483  (against  the  atomists).   2,  60  cf.  4,  920  (982  ratio  omnia  vincit). 
Over-finished  rhetorical  colouring  may  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  Andromeda 
and  Perseus  5,  540.    OGruppe,  Herm.  11,  235  tried  to  prove  that  book  6  of  Varro's 
disciplinae  (§  166,  6,  a.)  was  M's  chief  authority :  cf.  however  HDiels,  doxogr.  gr. 
and  BhM.  84,  490. 
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5.  Manilius'  style  is  remarkable  in  many  ways,  especially  for  its  violent  con- 
trasts e,g.  batweeii  dry  or  dull  and  elevated,  inspired  or  rhetorically  ornate  lan- 
guage, which  is  sometimes  so  intri(;ate  and  pompous  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
and  crowded  with  metaphors  and  figures  and  miscellaneous  ingredients  drawn 
from  legend  or  real  life.    Tlie  poet  has  not  succeeded  in  equalising  and  smoothing 
down  the83  contrasts  in  tone  which  irritate  and  perplex  the  reader ;  but  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  show  decided  improvements.    The  diction  too  is  not 
without  |X5Culiarities,  e.g.  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions  and  moods,  but  they  do 
nut  nearly  suffice  to  establish  the  assumption  of  former  times  that  Manilius  was 
not  of  Italian  origin;  in  particular  no  graecisms  are  adduced  as  evidence  t-o  cor- 
roborate the  theory  of  liis  Greek  extraction.     He  rarely  employs  new  words  or 
antique  phraseology  (only  Uirier  1,  88;  depaisset  1,  27,  diu=die  4,  8*23),  but  he 
abounds  in  alliteration.      Of  the  early  poets  Manih'us  imitates  espectially  Vergil 
and  Lucretius  in  their  diction,  also  Ovid  and  others,*  see  Jacob's  index  p.  199, 
Fkeier  1.1.  44.     WoLTJEH  l.l.  30  and  esp.  ACbamer.  de  Manilii  elocutione,  Strassb. 
1882  (diss.  Argentor.  7,  57).    Cf.  also  MBbchekt,  JJ.  119,  798. — Manilius'  metrical 
and  prosodiacal  treatment  is  strict  and  elegant,  e.g.  he  is  careful  in  the  omplo^-- 
ment  of  elision.    LMuller,  Phil.  15,  481.    492 ;  de  re  metr.  52.    329.    333.    TiiBirt, 
liist.  hex.  lat.  52.    ACramer  1.1.  7.     By  the  sa.me  writer,  d.  Inf.  bei  Manil.,  comui. 
in  honor.  Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889,  60. 

6.  All  our  MSS.  of  Manilius  are  derived  from  an  archetyi^e  itself  very  corrupt. 
Most  of  them  are  of  s.  XV  and  greatly  interpolated,  as  is  also  the  Leidensis  3 
(Voss.  2)  s.  XV  erroneously  preferred  by  Jacob.  By  far  the  best  MS.  U  the  Bru- 
xellensis  10012  (Gemblacensis)  s.  X/XI,  then  the  Lipsiensis  1465  s.  XI,  the  I  ss 
important  Leidensis  18  (Voss.  1)  s.  XII  and  Bruxell.  10099  (Cusanus)  s.  XII.  Cf. 
Jacob's  praefatio  p.  v.  CTBrkiter,  de  emendatione  Manilii,  Hanim  1854  and  esp. 
MBkchkrt,  de  Manili  emendandi  ratione,  Leipz.  Stud.  z.  Phil.  1,  3^  PThjmas, 
lucubratt.  Manil.  (cont.  a  new  collation  of  the  Gc'mblac.),  Ghent  1888.. 

7.  Ed.  princeps  at  Niirnberg  about  1472  (see  CXjtSchwarz,  de  prima  Manilii 
astr.  editione,  Altorf  1764).  Principal  editions  by  JScaliger  (Par.  1579.  Heidelb. 
1590.  Leid.  1600),  RBentley  (Lond.  1739;  sej  on  this  MHaupt,  op.  3,  43)  and 
FJacob  (rec,  Berl.  1846). — Explanatory:  by  FJacob,  Posen  1830  (spec.  ed.). 
Ltlbeck  1832  (I  de  Manilio  poeta).  1833  sqq.  (II  de  versibus  a  Bantleio  abiudicatis 
libr.  1-5). — JWoltjer,  de  Manilio  poeta,  Groningen,  1881.  GLanson,  de  Manilio 
poeta  eiusque  ingenio.  Par.  1887.  AKraemer,  de  Man.  astronomicis,  Marb.  1890. 
Critical:  HHadpt,  op.  3, 473.  583. — Book  I  with  a  German  translation  by  JMerkel 
(Manilius'  celestial  globe  etc.),  Aschaffenb.  1844.  1857.  THBreitek,  JJ.  139,  193 . 
(i93.  845.    KRossbero,  JJ.  139,  705. 

8.  IsiD.  or.  18,  69  j^^^  •  •  •  (juod  sit  pUis  plena,  haec  antea  et  sphaera 
dictOj  de  quarum  getiere  et  pondere  Dorcatius  (concerning  the  name  cf.  CIL.  5, 
2793)  sic  tradit.  Here  follow  two  hexameters,  probably  therefore  from  a  didactic 
poem,  which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Ovid  trist.  2,  485  ecce  cnnit  formas  aliun 
iactusque  jrilarum.  MHaupt,  op.  3,  571. — On  Plotius  Crispinus,  who  versified  the 
Stoic  doctrine,  S3e  §  236,  3. 

264.  In  other  departments  of  poetry  the  declining  age  of 
Augustus  produced  only  mediocrities.  Such  were  the  erotic 
elegiac  poets  Proculus  and  psrhaps  Alfius  Flavus,  the  iambic 
poet  Bassus,  the  lyric  poet  Rufus,  the  tragic  po&ts  Turranius  and 
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Gracchus.  On  the  other  hand  the  collection  of  the  Priapea, 
which  as  far  as  most  of  the  pieces  are  concerned  certainly  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Augustus  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  circles 
of  aristocratic  dilettantism,  shows  perfection  of  metrical  con- 
struction, and  sparkling  though  strongly  flavoured  humour. 

1.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  3*2  (cum)  Callimachi  Proctilus  mcile  tenerei  iter  (which 
REhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  141  insists  on  taking  in  reference  to  an  imitation  of  the 
aarvfUKb.  dpafxara^  rpaytfiSiai,  KUfjAfidlai  of  KaUimachos !). — On  Tusciis  see  §  252,  8  in 
fin. — On  Alfius  Flavus,  the  author  of  trifling  erotic  poems,  see  §  268,  9. —Ovid. 
Pont.  4,  16,  36  (cuvi)  Naidas  a  Satyris  caneret  (in  idylls?)  Font  anus  amatas^ 
clauderet  imparibua  verba  Capella  modis.  Cf.  ib.  11  (§  252, 13).  Perhaps  therefore 
Capella  composed  epigrams,  or  rather  elegies. 

2.  The  iambographer  Bassus,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  (see  §  252, 1)  is  probably  the 
person  addressed  by  Propertius  1,4,  1.  12,  and  perhaps  identical  with  a  rhetorician 
of  this  period,  Julius  Bassus,  homo  disertusy  cui  demptam  velles  quam  cxmsectahatur 
am^riludinem  et  aimulationem  actionis  oratoriae  (Sek.  contr.  10,  praef.  12),  and  who 
cofisectari  solebat  res  sordidas  et  inveniehat  qui  illaa  unice  suspicerent  (ib.  10,  30,  13. 
p.  475,  7  K.).    Lengthy  specimens  of  his  lectures  ib.  1, 6,  2-6.    7,  8. 

3.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  28  Pindaricae  fidicen  tu  quoque,  Rufe^  lyrae.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  he  is  the  same  Eufus  who  is  addressed  ib.  2, 11  and  who  had  an 
estate  at  Fundi,  considering  that  the  latter  is  not  complimented  on  any  poetical 
productions;  nor  is  he  the  same  as  Valgius  Kufus  (§241)  or  A n ton i us  Rufus,  for 
Glandorp's  statement  that  he  teste  Acrone  vertit  Homerum  et  Pindaruvi  rests  only 
on  an  erroneous  combination  (cf.  Wernsdorp  PLM.  3,  xxx).  Acro  on  Hor.  AP. 
288  says  only :  praetextas  et  togatas  scripserunt  Aelius  Lamia  (a  certain  ^AeliuMy 
Lamia  is  quoted  by  Fest.  131**,  5.  6  in  a  fragmentary  passage),  Antonius  Hu/us^ 
Cn.  Melissus  etc.  On  the  other  hand  this  poet  of  togatae  may  well  be  identical 
with  the  grammarian  Antonius  Rufus  in  Quint.  1,  5,  43  and  Vel.  Long.  GL.  7,  79, 
13.  AReifferscheid,  coniectanea  nova  (Bresl.  1880)  7  attempts  to  connect  this 
Pindaric  Rufus  with  the  Pindaric  Titius  in  Horace  (§  242,  4)  as  Titius  Rufus,  and 
takes  him  to  be  the  son  of  C.  Titius  L.  f.  Rufus  praetor  704/50. — Ov.  Pont.  4, 16, 
2J) Musaque  Turra n i  tragicis  innixa  cothurnis.  Cf .  §  132, 6.  The  pseudo-Apuleius 
(de  orthogr.,  see  §  367,  10)  pretends  to  know  that  he  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Helena ! 

4.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  31  cum  Varus  Oracchuaque  darent  fera  dicta  tyrannis. 
The  name  is  generally  written  Varius  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  Thyestes  (§  223,  2),  though  the  latter  died  as  early  as  740/14!  In  this  case 
the  association  would  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  Gracchus  also  wrote  a  Thyestes. 
Prisc.  GL.  2,  269,  8  Gracchus  in  Thyeste  (a  well  constructed  senarius  follows).  So 
likewise  is  the  one  quoted  from  Gracchus  in  Atalanta  (ib.  206,  11).  An  anapaestic 
dimeter  from  Graius  in  Peliadihus  ap.  Non.  p.  202,  17.  Welcker,  griech.  Trag.  p. 
1431.  Trag.  lat.  (ed.  Ribb.)'  p.  230.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Semproniua 
Gracchus  familia  nobili^  aders  ingenio  et  prave  facundaa  whom  Tiberius  had  kiUed 
a.  767/14  A.D.  on  the  island  of  Cercina,  where  he  had  already  spent  14  years  in 
exile,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Augustus), 
see  Tac.  ann.  1,  53,  cf.  Vell.  2, 100,  5.  If  so,  Ovid  would  seem  to  have  mentioned 
two  deceased  poets  together. 

5.  Priapea  {diveraorum  auctorum  Priapeia  incipit  in  the  Laur.)  is  the  name 
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given  in  late  MSS.  (the  earliest  is  Laur.  33,  31  s.  XIV),  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, to  a  collection  of  80  jocular  and  obscene  poems  on  Priapus  in  various 
metrical  forms  (hendecasyllabics,  distichs,  choliambics),  which  the  editor  (who 
himself  prefaced  them  by  1  and  2)  had  gleaned  from  literature  (3  is  from  Ovid, 
see  §  251,  3)  and  especially  from  the  walls  of  the  shrines  of  Priapus  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century)  and  himself  revised.  Hor.  s.  1, 
8  is  also  a  kind  of  enlarged  Priapus  poem,  and  has  evidently  been  influenced  by 
the  fashion  then  prevailing. — To  this  collection,  which  had  been  transmitted  as  a 
whole,  the  editors  add  five  Priapea,  which  were  extant  elsewhere :  of  these  two  (81 
Vilicus,  82  Quid  hoc)  bear  the  name  of  TibuUus  (§  245,  5),  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  by  him.  The  first  of  these  (81)  was  discovered  in  an  inscription  at 
Padua,  and  by  chance  got  inserted  in  the  TibuUus  MSS.  See  Mom msbn,  CIL.  5, 2S0Q. 
EHiLLKa,  Herm.  18,  3-13.  EBahrens,  JJ.  127,  860.  The  second  (82)  was  in  the 
Cuiacianus  of  TibuUus  (§  245,  7)  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Pseudovergiliana  (§  229,  1 ;  cf.  BAhrens^  ed,  of  Tib.  p.  xx),  and  in  the  same  way 
the  three  others  (83-85)  have  been  transmitted  among  VergiPs  Catalepton,  see 
§  230,  5,  2. — The  Priapea  are  printed  in  the  Latt.  AnthoU.  by  Burma nn  (1.  VI)  and 
HMkyer  (no.  1616  sqq.),  especially  in  FBCcheler's  small  ed.  of  Petronius  (Berl.* 
1882;  cf.  his  vindiciae  libri  Priapeorum,  BhM.  18,  381),  in  LMuller's  Catullus 
(Lpa.  1870)  and  in  EBiHREiis'  PLM.  1,  58.  A  treatise  by  JEWkrsicke,  I  Thorn 
1853.    On  Vatic.  2876  s.  XV  of  the  Priapea  BEllis,  BhM.  43,  25a 

6.  HiERON.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2023  (in  the  co<l.  Petav.  on  2022)  =  760/7 
A.D.;  P  ?i  Hi  a  t  i  o  mimo<jraphu8  natione  Magnes  Aaianus  (according  to  Suidas  from 
Nicaea  or  Prusa)  Roviae  clarus  hahetur.  He  wrote  in  Greek  and  is  perhaps 
that  author  who  was  served  by  Crassicius  (§  263,  2)  as  an  interpreter  and  assistant 
{circa  acenam  veraatus  est  dum  mivwyraphos  adiuvatj  Suet.  gr.  18)  :  he  may  also  be 
identical  with  the  jocular  Filidua^  Auyuaio  familiaria^  orator  et^poeain  mediocriter 
doctua,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Donatus'  vita  Vergilii  (18,  77;  in 
BeiFFERScuBiD^s  Suetouius  p.  67).  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  the  A«.'sopus 
mentioned  together  with  Philistion  in  Amm.  Marc.  30,  4,  21  {ex  PhUistionia  aid 
Aesopi  cavillationibua)  must  have  composed  Latin  mimi,  as  Aristides  and  Cato  are 
compared  1.1.  with  these  two  authors. 


III.    PROSE-WBITEaS, 

255.  Amonff  the  prose- writers  of  the  Augustan  age  the 
historians  occupy  the  first  place.  At  first  a  great  number 
devoted  their  attention  to  defending  or  Eulogising  the  celebrities 
of  the  times  immediately  preceding  their  own.  Thus  Volumnius 
and  Bibulus  wrote  on  M.  Brutus,  Q.  Dellius  on  M.  Antony,  Tiro 
on  Cicero ;  and  also  the  authors  of  Memoirs  on  their  own  share 
in  politics,  such  as  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  M.  Messalla,  followed 
in  the  same  path.  Asinius  PoUio  started  a  large  work  on  the 
whole  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  but  soon  found  that  the  time  was 
not  favourable  to  candid  relations  of  recent  events. 

1.  Plut.  M.  Brut,  48  U6t\ios   BoXoiJ/AJ'tot,  dyijp  <p*.\6<ro<poi  koX  awearparwtiivot 
dr  <i/>x^i  B/>o6t<^     .     .     .     \iya.     ib.  51  bvo  arixovs,  cDtr  riar  Hrepof  BoXovfjufios  dy^yparfe 
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etc.  Appian's  account  (b.  c.  4,  112-135)  seems  also  to  be  derived  in  parts  from 
thia  source  (and  from  Messalla,  see  §  222,  3),  see  HPbter,  die  Quellen  Plutaivhrj 
137.  A  certain  Volumuius  Flaccus  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  D.  Brutud  in  Cic.  ad 
fam.  11, 12.  18. 

2.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibu  lus,  the  son  of  Porcia  (§  216,  3)  and  of  M.Bibulas  cos. 
695/59.  He  served  with  his  step-father  at  Philippi,  was  taken  prisoner  by  M. 
Antony,  entered  his  sei*vice  and  fell  as  his  lieutenant  in  Syria  c.  723/31  (Drdmakn, 
GR.  2,  105);  KaL  n  fii^\l8iov  yuLKpbv  dTro/AvrjfiovevfiaTUJV  BpoOrovt  ycypofifUpop  vt  ovtov, 
ha<Tu)^€Tai,  Plu  r.  Brut.  13 ;  cf.  ib.  23  ravra  6  r^s  llopKLai  vibs  iardpriKe  Bi'^Xos.     HPin  eh, 

/sy       1.1.  139.  HoR.  sat.  1, 10.  86  (Bibule), 

3.  Strah.  11,  13,  3.  p.  523  C  Cjs  (ftrjaiv  6  A^XXiot  6  roG  'Ayrtavlov  ipiKoSt  cvyypd^uf 
(pRibably  in  Latin;  si>e  WSibglin,  phil.  Wschr.  1883,  1454)  t^  irl  llap$vaLov% 
avTov  crpareiav,  iv  ij  Traprjy  koI  aurbs  iiycfiovLay  fx^"'  Plut.  Anton.  59  voXXoLt  xai  rdp 
dXXa;!'  (piXuif  oi  KXeovdrpas  k6Ao/c€S  i^^^aXoy^  ,  .  ,  uv  Kal  MdpKos  ^v  lUXoi'^s  koX 
liWiOi  6  iffTopiKos.  oDrof  Si  .  .  .  tftrjalp  etc.  CWichiiann,  de  Plut.  in  vitis 
Bruti  et  Autonii  fontibus,  Bonn  1874.  ABCrcklein,  Quellen  d.  riim.  parth. 
Feldzilpje,  Borl.  1879,  7.     Skn.  suas.  1  bellissimam  rem  Deliiua  dixit  quern  Masala 

\  CorviiiuH  desultorem  hellorum  civilium  vocat^  quia  ah  Dclabella  ad  Cassium  tram- 

'  iturun  S€flutem  nibi  pactus  bmI  si  Uolabellaiii  occidinxctj  a  Cattio  deinde  transiit  ad 

,  Antouium,   novissime   ah   Anfouio  transfugit   ad   Caesareui.      hie  e»t   UcUius   culu» 

3^/  epi'itolae  a<l  Cleopatrum  lascivae  feruniur.     Cf.  Hor.  c^^,  3.     WFabricius,  Theu- 

phaues  v.  Mitylene  u.  Q.  Dellius  als  Quellen  des  Strabo,  Strassb.  1888. 

/'^y-  }C^  J         4.  Tiix>  on  Cicero  see  §  191,  2;  Munatius  Rufus  the  younger  on  Cato  §  215, 2. 
—The  autobiographies  of  Augustus  (see  §  220,  3),  Agrippa  (§  220, 14),  M.  Messalla 


/'  "^      •        '      (§222,3).— On  Asiniiis  Pollio's  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  see  §  221,"3.    On  the 
' '   '  '  '^J       historical  work  of  Q.  Tubero  see  §20^1*,  on  that  of  tlie  rhetorician  Seneca  see 
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§  209,  3. 


If  U-*  5,  P.x.-Vkrgii..  catal.  11,  1  quis  deus^  Octaviy  te  nobis  abstnlit  i  5  scripta  quideoi 

lua  nos  muitum  nilrabimur  et  te  rajAum  et  romanam  flebimus  historiam.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  Mu^a  Vergil,  cat.  4  (cf.  v.  10  Clio  nam  per  te  Candida  nunc 
/S'u  lo<iu'itur)  and  with  the  Octavius  mentioned  Hor.  s.  1, 10,  82,  therefore  the  Octavius 
MusOy  civis  Mantua nuH  idcmque  viagistratus  in  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  7  and  Schol. 
Bern.  eel.  8,  6  (an  liistorian,  M.  Octavius,  is  quoted  in  the  origo  gentis  rom.  12,  19, 
see  §  414,  5).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Octavius  venerandui 
j  ";'>'  (^sanctuM)  puer  Avho  is  addnssed  (§  230, 1)  in  the  Culex  (1.25.  26.  37).  ORibbe4K, 
app.  Vfrg.  p.  8.  Bahrens,  tib.  Bl.  54;  JJ.  117,  119;  PLM.  2^  34.— Of  the  Ruso 
mentioned  in  Hor.  ».  1,3,  8<3,  who  compelled  his  debtor  to  listen  to  his  huttoriae 
amarae,  Poki'ii.  ad  loc.  aaj's  Octavius  Huso  .  .  .  scrijitor  historiarum  (the  same 
name  is  lx>rne  by  a  quaestor  of  Marius,  Sall.  lug.  ICH,  3). — Perhaps  to  the  Augus- 
tan or  Tilierian  jH^riod  Ixdong  a  few  authors  otherwise  unknown,  whom  Suetonius 
in  his  v.  Aug.  quotes  as  authorities  for  details  of  the  life  of  Augustus:  Aquilius 
Alger  (Aug.  11),  C.  Drusus  (94),  Julius  Saturninus  (27)  and  Baebius  Macer,  who  is 
quoted  for  the  same  purpose  by  Skrvius  eel.  9,  47.  Aen.  5,  556. 


/ 
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().  Nothing  is  certain  concerning  the  Annales  of  the   j-ounger   Cincius  (see 
§  llZf^4.     PiXss,  de  Cinciis  38;  NSchweiz.  Mus.  6  [1866] ,  45). 


2o().  The  most  important  prose-writer  of  the  Augustan  period 
is  T.  Liviusof  Patavium  a.  GU5/69  B.C.-770/17  a.d.     He  spent 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  far  from  political  life,  though 
oil  iriendly  terms  with  Augustus.  Having  studied  rhetoric  he 
wrote  several  philosophical  works  of  popular  tendency,  in  the 
shape  of  dialogues,  a  work  on  rhetorical  training  addressed  to  his 
son,  in  epistolary  form,  but  especially  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  City 
until  the  death  of  Drusus  (a.  745/9)  in  142  books,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  35  have  come  down  to  us,  being  the  first  decade  and 
books  21-46.  The  outlines  (periochae)  which  we  possess  of  al- 
most all  the  books  are  but  an  unsatisfactory  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  rest. 

1.  Recent  general  literature  on  Livy  :  WWkissenborn  (-HJMCllkr)  introduc- 
tion to  the  Berlin  ed.  and  prolegg.  before  the  second  Leipzig  ed.  (1860).  MHkrtz 
(prolusio)  before  his  od.  of  the  text  (Lpz.  1857).  AFbioell,  Liv.  som  historie- 
skrifvare,  Stockholm  1881.  HTaine,  essai  sur  Tite-Live,  Par.*  1888.  LEKOhlek, 
de  T.  L.  vita  ac  moribus,  Berl.  1851.    MWeingArtxkb,  de  T.  L.  vita,  I.  Berl.  1852. 

2.  HiERON.  on  Eus.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1958=695/59  Messala  Corvinus  orator  nasci-      . 
tur  (this  is  incorrect:  see  §  222,  1)  et  71  Livius  Patavinus  scriptor  hintoricua  ;  and  ^  '• 
a.  Abr.  2033  =  11^\Yl  a.d.  Livius  hiatoriographus  Patuvi  moritur.     His  birth  at  Padua 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  of  patavinitas  (see  §  257,  14),  and  by  Mart.  1,  61,  3 
(rensetur  Apona  Livio  suo  iellus)  and  Stat.  Si\v.  ^^^^^ff^  (Timavi  aluninum),  ii.\so    //A 
Plut.  Caes.  47  (iv  Uara^itp  Fdioj  Kopv^Xtos,    .    .    .    Ai^iov  rod  (Tvyypatp^ui  woXlrv^  nal        ' 
yviapifjLo^). — On  the  supposed  grave  of  Livy  and  the  inscription  wliich  it  bears  (tliat 
of  a  freedman  T.  Livius  Halys)  see  Mommsen  in  CIL.  5,  2865.    Portraits :  KBeckek, 
<.iOrlitzer  Philol.-Vers.  1890. 

3.  Liv.  4,  20,  7  hoc  ego  cum  Augustum  Caesarem  (see  n.  5)  .  .  .  »e  ipsum  ,  .  . 
Ugiast  audissem,  Tac.  ann.  4,  34  T.  Livius  .  .  .  Cn.  Pompeium  taniis  laudibus  tulit 
nt  Pompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret ;  neque  id  amiciticte  eorum  offecit.  Scipiouem^ 
A/ranium^  hunc  ipsum  Cassiunij  hunc  Brutum  nusquam  latrones  et  parricidas^  quae 
nunc  vocabula  imponuntur^  saepe  ut  insignes  viros  nominat.  Cf.  Sen.  nat.  quaest. 
5,  18,  4  quod  de  (Jaesare  vutiore  vol  go  dictitatum  est  et  a  T.  Livio  posituni,  in  incerto 
esse  utrum  ilium  nasci  magis  reip.  profuerit  an  non  nasci.  Suet.  Claud^'41  historiam  /6 
in  adulescentia  hortante  T.  Livio  .  .  .  scribere  adgressus  est  (Claudius,  bom  c. 
744/10).    GSchwab,  do  Livio  et  Timagene  hist,  script,  aemulis,  Stuttg.  1834. 

4.  Sen.  ep.  ip^',  9  nomina  adhuc  (as  a  philosophical  writer)  T.  Livium.    scripsit       ^'*1 
enim  et  dialogos^  quos  non  magis  philosophiae  adnumerare  possis  quam  hLsioriae^  et  ex  ' 
professo  philosophiaTii  continentes  lihros.     In  the  sequel  he  is  a^rxiiated  with  Cicero 

and  Asinius  PoUio  {tribus  eloquentissimis).    Liv.  is  also  named  as  a  ])hil()sophical 
cy    writer  in  Sen.  ep.,46,  1  (see  §  307,  2).    Quint.  10^1,  39  apud  Livium  in  epistola  ad      '^^ 
filium  scriptOj  legendos  Demosthenen  atque  Ciceronem,  turn  ita  ut  quisque  Demostheni 
et:  (Jiceroni  simillimus.     Cf.  ib.  2,  5^26  {quemadmodum  Livius  praecipit).     Heiico   7v 
probably  also  ib.  8,  2,  18  (cum  iam  apud  T.  Livium   im:eniam  fuisse  praecej>torem     S^'o 
aliffuem  qui  discipulos  obscurare  quae  dicerent  iuberet),  and  the  quotations  of  Seneca 
oontr.  9,  24,  14  p.  399  K.  (on  Sallust),  and  9,  25,'^6  (cf.  §  221,  6  in  fin.).    This  son    1,^1 
of  the  historian  was  also  an  author:  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  5,  6  (geography) 
ex    .    ,     T.  Livio  Jilio. — Strange  statements  by  Aelian   (fragm.  83  Herch.)  in 
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Suidas  V.  Kopvovrot :  h{na  <nry7/)a0^c  'FiOficUofv  ijarTjPf  Tirot  A(/3(0f,  o5  ^app€i  xoXu  koI 
KXftyop  6vo^M,  Kai  KopvoOroi^  the  latter  of  whom,  being  childless  and  rich,  attracted 
a  pjreat  crowd  tCjp  dxpowfji^puy.  6  xP^f'os  Si  .  .  .  Kcd  ii  d\-^0€ia  .  .  .  rdr  fi^y 
dv4<pT}vav     .     ,     ,     ioffTTcp  KiKpvfifUvov  Bj)(ravp6v     .     .     tovtop  rbv  M^ioif  etc. 

5.  His  plan  :  pra,ef.  1  a  primordio  urbis  res  populi  Mom.  ( =principi3  terrarum 
liopuli)  perscribere.  The  author  takes  refuge  a  conspectu  malorum  of  the  present 
in  the  ancient  splendour  of  Borne,  he  intends  that  his  reader  should  f*«l  per  quoa 
vivos  quihusque  artibus  domi  milUicteque  et  partum  et  auctum  imperium  8it  and  how 
Rome  has  fallen  ad  hctec  tempora  quibua  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  reniedia  pcUi  possumus. — 
Livy  commenced  his  history  between  a.  727/27  and  729/25,  as  1,  19,  3  (see  n.  3) 
Octavian  is  already  entitled  Augustus  (since  727/27),  and  though  he  knows  of  the 
first  (a.  725/29)  he  is  unaware  of  the  second  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  by  him 
(729/25).  B.  9  was  written  before  734/20,  b.  28  after  735/19  (28,  12,  12),  b.  59 
after  736/18.  The  latest  event  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  mentioned  by 
Livy  is  Drusus'  death  and  burial  in  the  winter  of  745/9  sq,;  it  ia.an  idle  conjecture 
that  Livy  intended  continuing  his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Augustus  (767/14) 
and  completing  the  number  of  150  books,  as  Livy  (who  was  only  4  years  younger 
than  Augustus)  could  not  know  beforehand  the  time  of  Augustus'  death,  neither 
if  and  for  how  long  he  would  outlive  him,  hence  he  could  have  formed  that  plan 
only  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  But  Livy  himself  was  at  that  time  72  years 
old,  and  liad  at  the  most  finished  book  120  down  to  711/43  (see  below).  He  had 
already  devoted  nearly  40  years  of  his  life  to  the  work,  and  yet  we  are  to  suppose 
that  like  a  thoughtless  boy,  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  himian  life,  he  would 
set  himself  the  task  of  chronicling  down  to  the  end  the  whole  of  Augustus*  over- 
eventful  reign  of  fifty-six  years !  The  single  portions  (§  257,  11)  were,  as  it  seems, 
separately  published  by  the  author  under  special  titles,  hence  supplementary  cor- 
rections could  not  be  added.  Cf.  above  p.  229  1.  9.  Books  109-116  in  the  cod. 
Nazar.  of  the  periochae  bear  the  title  belli  civilis  libri  VIIL  The  periocha  libri 
CXXI  in  the  cod.  Nazar.  is  headed :  ex  lib.  CXXIj  qui  editus  post  exeessum  Augusti 
dicitur.  The  i^assages  quoted  in  n.  8,  and  the  opinion  of  Augustus  (n.  3)  and 
Asiiiius  Pollio  presuppose  that  large  portions  of  the  work  were  then  known;  so 
also  the  introductions  to  several  books  (§  257,  11).  See  besides  Plin.  NH.  praef.  16 
T.  Livium  .  .  .  quodam  volumine  sic  orsum^  satis  iam  sibi  gloriae  qtiaesitum  et 
potuisse  SB  desidere^  ni  animus  inquies  pasceretur  opere. 

6.  The  work  was  divided  into  books,  decades  etc.  see  §  257, 11. 

7.  The  title  of  the  history :  Liv.  43,  13,  2  ea  pro  indignis  habere  quae  in  meM 
annales  referam.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  13  T.  Livium  .  .  .  »n  historiarum  suarum^ 
qiias  repetit  ab  origtne  urbis^  quodam  volumine.  According  to  the  Verona  palimp- 
sest and  other  old  MSS.  of  Livy  and  the  periochae  and  citations  in  the  gram- 
marians, the  ^•eal  title  is  ab  urbe  condita  libri  ;  cf.  Liv.  6,  1,  1  quae  ab  condita  urbe 
Roma  ad  captum  .  .  .  Homani  .  .  .  gessere  etc.  Cf.  the  similar  title 
of  Pliny  (§  312,  2.  5),  Tacitus  (§  338,  1)  and  Herodian  {ttjs  /*rrA  Mdp/cw  /ScuriXeiof 
iuTopiujv  ^ipXoi). 

8.  Estimation  by  the  writer's  contemporaries.  Sen.  controv.  10,  praef.  2  (p. 
459  K)  L.  MagiuSj  gener  T,  Livi  .  .  .  cum  ilium  homines  non  in  ipsius  honorem 
laudarcnl^  sed  in  soceri  ferrent.  Plin.  ep.  2,  3,  8  nunquamne  legisti  Gaditanum 
quendam  Titi  Livi  nomine  gloriaque  commotum  ad  visendum  eum  ab  ultimo  terrarum 
orbe  venisse  utatimque  ut  viderat  abisse  f  Cf.  Hieron.  ep.  53.  In  the  later  Imperial 
period  Livy's  work  was  used  almost  without  criticism,  and  it  was  also  copied  and 
epitomised.    UKOuler,  qua  ratione  T.  Livii  annalibus  usi  sint  historici  latiui 
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atque  graeci,  Gott.  1861. — Self-confidence  of  the  author:    Plin.  NH.  praef.  16 
(above  n.  5  ad  fin.). 

9.  The  extant  books  treat  of  Roman  history  (b.  1-10  first  decade)  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  third  Samnite  war  461/293,  then  b.  21-45  (the  third, 
fourth  and  half  of  the  fifth  decade),  from  the  beginning  of  the  scKJond  Punic  war  (a, 
536/218)  to  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus  over  Macedonia  (a.  587/167).  The 
scanty  fragments  of  the  otlier  books  may  be  seen  in  the  editions,  e.g.  MHertz  and 
Weissenborn-MCller  1881.  Cf.  MHertz,  de  fragmentis  T.  Livii,  Bresl.  1864  II. 
The  loss  of  the  largest  part  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  great  extent  of  the  whole 
work  (see  n.  10  init.).    Cf.  vanHeusde,  Verslagen  etc.  5,  4,  374. 

10.  An  abridgment  of  Livy  is  mentioned  already  in  Mart.  14,  190  PeUihus 
exiguis  artatur  Livius  ingenSj  quern  mea  non  totum  bibliotheca  capit  (cf.  AKiesslino, 
coniectt.  II,  Greifsw.  1884,  vi).  The  extant  periochae  (T,  Livi  periochae  omnium 
lihrorum  in  Nazar.)  give  a  dry  enumeration  of  the  most  important  facts  together 
with  a  few  hints  for  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  Those  of  book  136  and  137 
have  been  accidentally  lost,  but  two  of  b.  1  are  extant.  They  are  commonly 
found  in  the  MSS.  of  Florus,  the  best  example  being  in  the  Palat.  894  (Nazariaiius) 
s.  IX  in  Heidelberg  (see  §  348,  5) ;  their  author  is  unknown.  These  periochae 
were  compiled  perhaps  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  from  a  fuller  abridgment  of  Livy  (now 
lost),  the  same  which  was  used  by  Orosius  (§  455,  4j ;  see  KZangkmeistkr  on  Oros. 
p.  XXV ;  on  the  periochae  of  Liv.  in  the  Festschr.  of  the  Karlsruh.  Philol.-Vers., 
Freib.  1882,  p.  87.  An  edition  of  the  same  by  OJahn,  Lps.  1853.  Proposed  emen- 
dations by  CHalm,  J  J.  81, 507.  EvLeutsch,  exercitt.  critt.,  Gott.  1859.  Cf.  EWolff- 
LiN,  die  Periochae  des  Liv.  (esix^cially  on  interpolations),  comment.  Mommsen. 
337.  In  general  HNissen,  BhM.  27,  558.  FHeyer,  JJ.  ill,  645  and  AEussner  ib. 
881.  OB.OS8BACH,  B>hM.  45,  65  (with  new  collations). — A  collation  of  the  prodigies 
noted  in  Livy  by  Julius  Obsequens,  see  §  416,  4 ;  of  Livy's  fasti  in  Cassiodorus' 
chronicle,  see  §  483,  4. 

11.  Tlie  MSS.of  the  first  decade  bear  various  subscriptions.  At  the  end 
of  all  the  books  therein  we  read  :  Victorianus  v,  c.  emendabavi  dom,nis  Si/mmachis  ; 
together  with  this  we  find  at  the  end  of  b.  6.  7  and  8 :  Xiconiachus  Flavianu^i  (§  428, 
2)  V,  c.  Ill  praef ect.  urbis  etneiidavi  apud  Hennam  ;  after  b.  3.  4  and  5  :  Nicomachus 
Dexter  v.  c.  emendavi  ad  exeniplum  parenti^n  mei  Clementiani.  It  would  seem  to  re- 
suit  from  this  that  Victorianus  emended  the  whole  decade,  but  the  two  Nicomachi 
only  several  books  each.  OJahn,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851,  335. — Specimens  of  the  writing 
in  the  four  earliest  MSS.  (the  Veron.  and  Vatican.  palimi)sests,  the  Putean.  and 
Vindob.)  in  Mommsen,  analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873.  WHeraeus,  quaestt.  crit.  et 
palaeogr.  de  vetustiss.  codd.  Liv.,  Berl.  1885.    Vindiciae  Liv.  I,  Hanau  1889. 

12.  For  the  first  decade  we  possess  about  thirty  MSS.,  which  are  divided  into 
two  ec^ually  important  classes.  One  of  these  is  reprt^sented  only  by  the  palimpsest 
in  the  chapter-library  at  Verona,  containing  b.  3-6,  first  published  by  FBlume, 
KhM.  2  (1828),  336.  Cf.  AWZumpt,  de  Liv.  libr.  inscriptione  et  cod.  antiquiss. 
Veron.,  Berl.  1859.  Mommsen,  T.  Livii  ab  u.  c.  libr.  Ill- VI  quae  supersunt  in  codice 
rescript©  Veronensi  descr.  et  ed.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1868.  AWudkio,  anall.  Liv.  de 
cod.  veron.,  Greifsw.  1873.  WJuno,  de  fide  cod,  Veron.  cum  recensione  Victoriana 
comparati,  Gott.  1881. — The  other  class  is  the  Nicomachoan  recension  (see  n.  11), 
which  is  best  represented  by  the  (now  lost)  cod.  Vormaciensis  and  its  equal,  the 
important  Mediceus  s.  XI  (in  Florence  Laur.  62,  19).  Next  to  this  comes  the 
Parisinus  5725  (formerly  Colbertinus),  s.  X,  Florent.  Marc.  326  s.  XII,  Upsaliensis 
s.  XI / XII  and  Helmstad.  I  (on  these  two  MSS.,  which  are  very  nearly  related  to 
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each  other,  see  EWHaogstrom  excerpta  Liv.,  Ups.  univers.  araskrift  1874),  Vatican. 
8329  3.  XI,  Paris.  5724  s.  X  (Floriacensis)  Paris.  5726  (on  this  see  LDuvau,  rev.  de 
phil.  1886,  148)  and  others.  AFrigell,  Livianorum  lihrorum  primae  decadis 
emendandae  ratio,  Ups.  1875 ;  coUatio  codiciim  Liv.  atque  editt.  antiqiiiss.  I 
(b.  1-3),  Upsala  1878  (from  the  Nordisk  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  NF.  5);  epilegomena  ad 
Liv.  1. 1,  Ups.  Univers.  arsskr.  1881.  Supplements  to  this  by  OBiemahn,  rev.  de 
phil.  4, 100. 159.    JCoRNELissEN,  Mnem.  17,  175. 

13.  For  the  third  decade  also  we  have  a  double  version  :  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  one  class  is  the  excellent  Paris.  5730  (Puteanus)  s.  V.  (specimens  of  the 
writing  in  Mommsen,  anall.  (see  n.  12)  and  Zaxgem.-Wattenbach,  exempla  codd. 
Latt.  t.  19)  in  uncial  writing,  which  has  however  unfortunately  gaps  at  beginning 
and  end.  Cf.  EWOlfflin,  Herm.  8,  361.  PdeNolhac,  biblioth.  de  FOrsini,  Par. 
1887,  89.  The  results  of  a  new  collation  are  given  by  ALuces,  Herm.  14,  141  ;  cf. 
especially  his  ed.  (n.  16).  Ck)pie8  of  this  are  Vat.  Begin.  762  s.  IX  (EWOlfplix, 
Phil.  33, 186),  also  Laur.  63,  20,  Paris.  5731  (Colbert.)  s.  XI  and  XII  (WOlfflik, 
Herm.  8,  364),  and  Bamberg,  s.  XI  (JMeyer,  Nttmb.  1847  sq.  Progr.).— The  second 
version,  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Puteanus,  comes  to  ns  through  seven 
leaves  of  a  Turin  palimpsest  (s.  V)  for  b.  27  and  29  ;  also  through  the  cod.  Spiren«is 
8.  XI,  which  was  used  by  BRhenanus  in  his  annotationes  before  the  ed.  Frobeniana, 
Bas.  1535,  and  by  SGelenius,  who  brought  out  this  edition  ;  it  is  however  lost  all 
but  one  leaf  (containing  28,  39-41),  which  was  discovered  in  Munich  by  KHalm 
(see  MUnch.  SBer.  1869  2,  580) ;  finally  through  MSS.  nearly  related  to  the  Spiren- 
sis,  especially  Harl.  2684,  Vatic.-Palat.  876,  Londin.  (Bum.)  198  and  others. 
HWHeerwaoen,  comment,  crit.  de  Liv.  26,  41,  18-44,  1,  Ntlrnb.  1869.  Mommskn 
and  Studemund,  anal.  Liv.  p.  6.  32  (collation  of  single  passages  from  82  MSS.  of 
the  third  decade)  and  esp.  the  prolegg.  of  ALucus  in  his  ed.  of  b.  26-30  (see  n.  16). 
— Cf.  also  HPkkthes,  quaest,  Liv.,  Bonn  1863.  JHasenmOller,  BhM.  19,  313. 
EWoLFFLiN,  Antioch.  und  Antip.  (1872)  87.  95  ;  Herm.  8.  366;  JB.  1874/75  1,  740. 
HNoHL,  Herm.  9,  243.    FLeo,  EhM.  35,  236.    ORiemann,  rev.  de  phil.  6,  193. 

14.  The  fourth  decade  rests  on  Bamberg,  s.  XI  (which  contains  b.  81-38,  46) 
and  the  now  lost  Moguntinus,  the  readings  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mayence  ed. 
of  1518  and  the  Basle  ed.  of  1535  (see  n.  16).  LUrlichs,  Eos  1  (1864),  84.  \V 
Wkissenborn,  de  codice  Livii  Moguntino,  Eisenach  1865;  de  ratioue  qua  Gelenius 
IV  Liv.  decadem  emendaverit,  commentat.  Mommsen.  302.  On  a  late  MS.  (of  no 
value)  at  Lieguitz  see  HKkaffert,  J  J.  103,  69  and  KPeipeb,  ib.  211. 

15.  What  we  possess  of  the  fifth  decade  (b.  41-45)  rests  on  cod.  Ijaurishamien- 
sis  (found  1527  in  the  Benedictine  monastry  at  Lorsch  by  SGrynaeus,  see  his 
letter  to  Melanchthon  in  Haupt's  op.  2,  117),  now  Vindobonensis  15,  in  uncial 
writing  s.  V.  On  the  subscriptio  s.  VIII  hte  codex  est  theuherti  {thecUherti  according 
to  GiTLBAUEu)  epi  de  doroatat  (=Wijk  bij  Duurstede,  near  Utrecht)  see  esp. 
GiTLBAUER  1.1.  Cf.  Kreyssio,  annott.  ad  Liv.  XLI-XLV  ex  cod.  Vindob.  I,  18'J9. 
Madvio,  de  Liv.  libr.  xi.iii  initio  e  cod.  Vindob.  emendando,  Copenh.  1852.  JVah- 
LEN,  ZfoG.  5,  249.  17,  307.  WHartel,  ib.  17,  1  and  esp.  MGitlbauer,  de  cod.  Liv. 
vetust.  Viudobon.,  Vienna  1876 ;  ZfoG,  29,  341.  Anall.  Bollandiana  6,  1  (1887),  no. 
5.  Specimen  of  writing  in  Zanoemeister-Wattenbach's  exempla  cod.  latt.  pi.  18. 
WHartel,  Krit-Vers.  3.  5.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Wien.  SBer.  116, 1888. 

16.  Collective  editions(cf.  Drakexborch  15,1,628.  Schweiger, class.  Biblio- 
graphie  2,  1,524.  Exoelmann-Preuss  2,368  and  others).  Ed.  princeps  Rome  about 
1469  cura  Jo.  Alkriexsis  (without  b.  33  and  41-45),  supplemented  (by  26,  41,  18 
IT.)  ed.  Ven.  1498  (by  Barthul.  de  Zanis),  also  (from  cod.  Mogunt.  see  n.  14)  in  the 
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Mayence  ed.  of  1518  and  still  more  (from  the  cod.  Laurish.,  see  n.  15)  by  SGrynaeus 
(Basel  bei  Froben  1531) ;  lastly  (from  cod.  Bamberg,  see  n.  14)  a.  1616  sq.  especially 
by  JHoRRio.  On  account  of  the  use  of  the  cod.  Spirensis  (see  n.  13)  and  the 
Moguntinus  (see  n.  14)  the  ed.  by  BBhevakus  and  SGelenius  (Basel  bei  Froben 
1535)  is  important.  Cum  schoUis  CSigonii,  Ven.  1555. — First  critical  ed.  ex  rec. 
IFGronovii,  Leid.  1645.  1679  III.  Most  copious  collection  of  materials  by  A 
Dkakenborcu  (cum  comni.  Dukeri  et  variorum,  cum  supplementis  JFreinshemii), 
Amstenl.  1738-46  VII ;  Stuttg.  1820-28  XV.  Ed.IBEKKER  and  ERaschio  (Berl.  1829 
8  1.  III).  Critical  editions:  by  CFSAlschefski,  3erl.  1841-46  (only  down  to  b.  23) 
III.  JNMaia'iq  and  JLUssino  (Copenh.  1861  sqq  ;  *  1886  sq(i.),  appar.  crit.  adi.  ed. 
ALucHs,  Berl.  1888  (up  to  the  present  b.  21-25).  Critical  editions  of  portions : 
Livi  libri  xxvi-xxx,  recensuit  ALuciis,  Berl.  1879  (compare  AWodrio,  J  J.  123, 
193). — Liber^  xxx  ad.  codd.  fid.  emend,  ed.  Ci^JALScnEFSKi,  Berl.  1839.— Liber 
XXXIII  ad  cod.  Bamb.  denuo  ed.  JGKreyssio  ;  aooed.  var.  lect.  in  libris  xxx- 
xxxviii  ex  cod.  Bamberg.,  Meisaan  1839.  Texts  with  critical  prefaces  by  WWeis- 
SKNBORN  and  MMCller,  Lps.*  1860.  1881  sqq.,  by  MHertz  (Lps.  1857-64  IV). 
AZinuerle  (still  incomplete)  Prague  1883  sqq. — With  explanatory  Gtjrman  notes 
by  WWeissenborn  and  HJMClleu,  Berl.  «-«  1867-^  X;  by  MMCller,  FLuter- 
BAcuER,  EWOlfflin,  HJMOller,  FFriedersdorff  (incomplete),  Lpz.  1875  sqq. ;  by 
MHEYNAcnER,  FLuTERBACHER,  ThKlett,  GEoelhaaf  (incomplete),  Gotha  1883  sqq. 
— Recent  edd.  of  texts  (still  incomplete)  by  HJMuller,  Berl.  1881  sqq.  AFrigkll, 
Gotha  1882  sqq.  (the  text  with  prologg.  ad.  Liv.  XXII,  Gotha  1883,  ad  Liv.  XXIII, 
Gotha  1885).    AZingerle,  Prague  1883  s<iq. :  see  also  n.  17. 

17.  A  large  number  of  school  editions  of  separate  portions :  e.g. ;  B.  1  by 
JRSkeley,  Oxf.«  1876.  LPurser,  Dublin  1«^1.  E(>>cchia,  Turin  1887.  B.  2 
HBelciiek,  Lond.  1881.  AFrigell,  Stockholm  1882.  B.  2,  3  HMStkfiiknson, 
lj<:)nd.'  1886.  B.  4  HMStepuenson,  Lond.  1890.  B.  5  ChSimmons,  Lond.  1881. 
LWhibley,  Lond.  1890.  JPrendeville,  Lond.*'  1890.  B.  5-7  AKCi.uer  and 
PEMatheson,  Lond.  1881.  B.  7,  8  FLuterbaceer,  Lpz.  1889-90.  B.  21.  22 
AFuiGELL,  Ups.  1871,  Stockh.  18»0  (with  epilegomena,  Ups.  1881).  EWFabri  and 
HVVHeerwagen,  Narnb.2  1852.  LDDowdall,  Lond.  1885.  WWCapeb,  Lond.»  1889. 
MSDiMSDALE,  Lond.  1888-9.  B.  21-23  MTTatham,  Lond.«  1889.  B.  23  AFrigell, 
Stockh.  1888.— B.  21-25  AHarant,  Par.«  1886  II.  OBiemann  et  EBenoist,  Pur.* 
1836  II. -B.  23  and  24  by  EWFabri,  NUmb.  1840.  GCMacaulay,  Lond.»  1888. 
B.  27  HMStepuenson  (forthcoming).    B.  26-30  OKiem ann  and  THomolle,  Par.  1889. 

18.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text :  e.g. :  JFGronov,  observationum 
libri  IV,  Leid.  1642  and  subs.  Emendationes  Livianae  by  GLWalcu  (Berl.  1815), 
EWFabri  (Niimb.  1842),  HAKoch  (Brandenb.  1860  f),  ALuchs,  Erl.  1881-87  HI 
and  esix'cially  (the  leading  work)  by  JNMadvig  (Copenh.  1860.  ^1877).  Emenda- 
tiunculae  by  SWksenbero  in  the  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  IX  and  X.  1870  in\c\.  EWOlfflin, 
livianische  Kritik  und  liv.  Sprachgebrauch,  Berl.  1864  (esp.  on  b.  22)  and  Antioch. 
u.  Antip.  (1872)  81;  BaoT,  Vei-slagen  en  mededeel.  IX,  Amsterd.  1865  (on  B.  21); 
MMuLLKu,  z.  Krit.  u.  Erklar.,  Stendal  1866.  1871.  1888;  J  J.  99,  339.  129,  185.  133, 
855.  LViKLiiAHKK  (Liv.  Studien,  Vienna  1873  II),  AWodrig  (seen.  12),  Mommsen 
and  Studemuni)  (analwta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873).  JVahlkn,  B?rl.  ind.  lect.  1876/77. 
ADederich,  emeiidatt.  Liv.  I,  Emmerich  1876;  JJ.  119,  '181.  AHarant,  rev.  de 
philol.  1,  36 ;  emendatt.  et  adnott.  ad  T.  Liv.,  Par.  1880.  ORiemann  (B.  23-25),  rev. 
de  phil.  6,  193.  12,  97.  CGCobet,  Mnemos.  9.  400.  10,  97.  113.  AMayerhofer,  crit. 
studd.  Liv.,  Bamb.  1881.  AZingkrle  (3.  Decade),  Wien.  SB^r.  101, 555.  EGrunauer, 
zum  Text  dos  Liv.,  Wuiterth.  1882.   CHachtmann,  symb.  critt.  ad  Liv.  decadem  III, 
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Dessau  1884  and  others.    JCGBoot,  Mnemos.  17,  1.    JVahlem,  Berl.  SBar.  1889, 
1049 ;  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1890. 

19.  Translations  by  EHeusinoer  (Brunswick  1821 V;  Lpz.  1884  Keclam.),  Ortel 
(Munich  1822  sqq.  IX),  CFKlaiber  and  WTedffel  (Stuttg.  « 1854-56  VI).  FDGer- 
LACH  (Stuttg.  1856  sqq.).  Philemon  Holland,  Lond.  1600.  B.  21-25,  AJChurch 
and  WJBrodripp,  Lond.*  1890. 


257.  If  we  examine  Livy's  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modem  historian,  we  meet  with  many  shortcomings.  The  author 
has  not  troubled  himself  with  laborious  investigation  of  the 
sources  nor  visited  the  scenes  of  the  events  related  by  him,  but 
has  generally  contented  himself  with  rendering  the  narratives  of 
his  predecessors,  especially  Polybios  and  the  later  Roman  Anna- 
lists, in  an  improved  and  elegant  style.  He  also  lacks  adequate, 
knowledge  of  political  law  and  most  of  all  of  military  art  and 
discipline,  and  he  even  writes  without  a  settled  system  of  chron- 
ology. But  these  numerous  faults  are  compensated  by  one  great 
virtue,  his  unquestionable  intention  of  stating  the  truth,  which 
he  never  violates  or  withholds  against  his  better  knowledge  ;  and 
even  where  his  trifling  with  history  is  worst,  it  is  veiled  and  ex- 
cused by  the  writer's  irresistible  charm.  His  mild  nature  recoils 
from  harshness  and  sympathises  with  the  oppressed  and  van- 
quished ;  the  stalwart  characters  of  the  ancient  days  of  Rome  are 
worshipped  by  him  with  enthusiastic  fondness.  This  warm  sym- 
pathy and  his  versatile  talent  for  description  make  him  as  great  an 
historical  writer  as  he  is  insignificant  as  an  historical  critic.  His 
strength  lies  in  the  representation  of  events,  moods  and  charac- 
ters. He  is  fond  of  giving  descriptive  sketches  of  his  actors  by 
attributing  speeches  to  them,  in  which  the  writer's  rhetorical 
training  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  the  whole,  like 
almost  all  Roman  historians,  he  interests  his  readers  by  his  rhe- 
torical power  and  style  and  by  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
presentation  of  the  past,  more  than  by  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
historical  fact.  Livji^'s  diction  lacks  severe  classicality  and  even 
polish  in  details,  but  is  lively,  elegant  and  adapted  to  every  situa- 
tion with  imerring  tact.  Both  his  contemporaries  and  posterity 
justly  celebrated  Livy  as  the  greatest  Roman  historian.  His  in- 
fluence extended  over  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  the  severe 
losses  suffered  by  Roman  historical  literature,  none  is  sadder  than 
the  disappearance  of  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  the  product  of 
a  rare  combination  of  happy  gifts  and  fortunate  circumstances. 
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1.  Personal  avowals  of  Livy.  Praef .  5  ego  hoc  quoque  lahoris  praemium  petam  ut 
me  a  conspectu  malorum  quae  nostra  tot  per  annos  vidit  aetas  tantisper  certe^  dum 
prMca  ilia  tota  mente  repeto^  aoertam^  onmis  expers  curae  quae  scrihenlU  animum  ^i 
non  ftectere  a  vero,  sollicitum  tavien  ejfficere  posset.  43,  13,  2  et  mihi  veiuatas  res  scri- 
henti  nescio  quo  pacto  anticusjit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet  quae  illi  prudentissimi 
viri  puhlice  susdpienda  censuerint  (omens),  ea  pro  indignis  habere  quae  in  meos 
an^aUs  refer  am.. 

2.  Judgments  of  antiquity.  Sen.  suas,  6,  21  quotiens  magni  alicuius  viri  mors 
ab  historicis  narrata  est,  toties  fere  consummatio  totius  vitae  et  quasi  funebris  laudcUio 
reddilur.  hoc  .  .  .  T.  Livius  benignius  omnibus  m^agnis  viris  praestitU.  .  .  . 
ut  eat  nalura  candidissimus  omnium  magnorum  ingeniorum  aestimator  T.  Livius,  Sen.  ' 
de  ira  1,  20,  6  apud  disertissimum  virum  Livium.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  16  T.  Livium^ 
aucJ^yrem  celeberrimum.  Tac.  Agr.  10  Livius  veterum,  Fabius  Rusticus  recentium 
eloquentissimi  auctores.  ann.  4,  34  T.  Livius,  eloquefUiae  acfidei  praeclarus  imprimis. 
Quint.  8,  1,  3  in  T.  Livio,  mirae  facundiae  viro,  A  very  happy  criticism  ib.  10,  1, 
101   neque  indigneiur  sibi  Herodotus  aequari  T.  Livium,  cum.  in   narrando  mirae 

Jucundilatis  clarissimique  candoris  turn  in  contionibus  supra  quam  enarrari  potent 
eloijuentcm ;  itu  quae  dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  turn  personis  accommodata  sunt, 
affectus  quidem  praecipueque  eos  qui  sunt  dulciores,  ut  parcissime  dicam,  nemo  histori- 
cx>rum  cammendavit  magis ;  ih.  32  neque  ilia  Sallustiana  brevitas  ,  ,  ,  neque  ilia 
Livii  lactea  ubertas.  2,  5,  19  ego  candidissimum  quemque  (writer)  et  maxime  exposi" 
turn  velim,  ut  Livium  a  pueris  magis  quam  Sallustium.  But  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  34)  /i^ 
ut  verbosum  in  historia  neglegentemque  carpebat  (T.  Livium), 

3.  Modem  opinions  on  Livy  as  an  historian:  NiEBUiiR^Gm.  Geschichte  1,  3.  ^ 
2,  609 ;  Vortrftge  tiber  RG.  1,  45 ;  and  other  writers  on  (early)  Roman  history,  e.g. 
ScHWEOLER  (1,  103.  2,  10)  and  GCLewis  (on  the  credibility  of  early  Roman  l^istory 
etc.  1,  51.  ch.  7,  §  3.  4.) ;  cf.  also  the  introductions  to  recent  editions  (n.  16)  e.g.  by 
Wkissexborn,  Hkrtz  and  others.  HUlrici,  antike  Historiograph ie  120.  FDGer- 
i.ACH,  Geschichtschr.  d.  ROmer  133.  Mommskn,  Herm.  5,  270.  HNissen,  RhM.  27, 
539 ;  itaL  Landeskunde,  Berl.  1833,  21  and  many  others.    Cf .  also  §  256,  1. 

4.  Political  views  of  Livy  (see  FXFrOhe,  Constance  1851).  Livy  is  no  political 
partisan ;  this  would  not  agree  with  his  romantic,  idealistic  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Nor  does  his  mild  temper  admit  of  party-hatred.  But  he  ha^his  strong 
antipathies.  All  violence,  rant,  and  harshness  are  disagreeable  to  him,  wherever 
he  may  meet  with  them ;  hence  he  dislikes  App.  Claudius  as  much  as  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  C.  Flaminius  or  the  impatient  tribunes  of  the  people ;  even  Scipio  the  Elder 
is  not  quite  orderly  enough  for  him.  His  admiration  is  most  sincere  for  Romans 
of  the  old  style,  such  as  Cincinnatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Camillus,  Sex.  Tempanius, 
P.  Decius,  Fabius  Cunctator ;  in  a  case  of  party-strife  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  reasonableness  and  conciliation.  He  is  most  averse  to  the  mob,  which 
he  frequCT^tly  lashes  for  its  want  of  sense  and  honour,  and  for  its  licentiousness 
(e.g.  '^%^  24^^,  8.  31, 84.  44).  His  aversion  to  it  leads  to  his  unfairly  placing  on 
a  par  the^plebe  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  mob  of  his  own  time ;  this  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  penetration  in  regard  to  the  political  development  of  Rome.  ^ 
EHeydenreich,  Liv.  u.  die  rOm.  Plebs,  Berl.  1882.  But  in  ancient  Rome  he  sees 
his  ideal  realised,  and  romanus  accordingly  signifies  in  his  language  all  that  is  noble 

(e.g.  liJ5<4.  5,28,3.  5,86,1.  5,38,5.  22,57,6.  25,.3e^'extr.  Cf.  §  1,  2).  He  thus  i^ , '?^  5:  ,1:^ 
involuntarily  appears  partial  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  unjust  to  her  enemies;  see  xii  ^ 
Weissenborn^s  introd.  p.  ^49.    Compared  with  those  palmy  days,  his  own  period  '   / 

appears  to  him  depraved,  and  many  times  he  mourns  the  loss  of  ancient  pudor 
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simpliclfas^  motlestia,  aequitas^  altUudo  animi  and  es]iecially  of  pletas.  On  the  othor 
hand,  neglegentia  deum^  omnis  divini  humanique  nioria  cliaracterises  the  time  in  his 
eyes.  This  sentimental  mode  of  viewing  things  renders  him  not  only^  eloquent,  but 
also  courageous;  cf.  7,^^S^j^  nondum  eratU  tarn  fortes  ad  sanguinem  civilem,  nee 
prtteter  externa  noverant  bella^  uUimaque  rabies  secessio  ab  suis  hahebatur. 

5.  Liv3''s  piety  is  altogether  of  a  pantheistic  colour.  Man,  conscious  of  his 
littleness  and  weakness,  must  be  meek,  watch  the  manifestations  of  divine  sway, 
honour  the  deity  and  beware  of  ever  sinning  against  it.  Hence  arises  also  Livy's 
fatalism,  which  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  first  decade,  in  the  absence  of  a  clear 
perception  of  a  reasonable  co-ordination  of  things,  e.g.  1,  ^,  2  nee  rupil  iamen 
faii  necessitatem  humanis  consiliis.  5,  5^"^  (tdeo  obcctecal  animos  fortuna^  ubi  vim 
8uam  ingruentcm  refringi  non  volt.  S^J^4r^  ut  ferme  fugiendo  in  media  fata  ruitur. 
25^.6,  4  nulla  procidentia  fatum  imminena  moveri  potuU.'^  Another  passage  is  some- 
what rationalistic,  8,J?f^mot'<»i  ferocern  animum  iuvenia  sen  ira  seu     .     .     .    jyitdor 

•  seu  inexsuperabilis  vis  fati.  Cf.^fS,  1.  Here  we  should  also  mention  his  belief  in 
miracles  (which  from  a.  586/218  he  chronicles  regularly) ;  cf.  27,  23,  G  in  capita 
consulum  rep,  incolumi  exitiabilis  prodigiorum  eventus  vertit.  43,  13,  1  non  sum 
nesl'ius  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  deos  portendere  volgo  nunc  credant  neque 
nuntiari  admodum  ulla  prodigia  iu  publicum  neque  in  annates  referri.  Some  limita- 
tions 3^  5, 14.  5,Jil,  9.  24,10,6.  27,^2»r2.— QuECK,  Baitr.z.Charakt.desLiv.jlSon- 
dersh.  1847.  OFabbicius,  zur  religiOsen  Anschauungsweise  des  Liv.,  Konigsb. 
1865. 

6.  Limitation  of  his  historical  subject-matter.  83^  20  extr.  non  operae  eM  per- 
sequi  ut  quaeque  acta  in  his  locis  sint,  cum  ad  ea  quae  propria  romani  belli  sunt  vix 
sufficiam.  In  nearly  the  same  words  he  says  41,  25  extr.  89,  48,  6  cuius  belli  H 
causas  et  ordinem  si  expromere  velim  immemor  sim  propositi^  quo  statui  non  ultra 
attingere  externa  nisi  qua  romanis  cohaerent  rebus,  Cf.  8,  24,  18.  29,^§iV^  (excedere 
paulutum).  35,  40,  1.  The  chronology  he  adopts  is  the  pontifical,  according  to 
which  the  foundation  of  Borne  took  place  in  01.  7,  2=750  b.c. 

7.  The  aesthetical  view  which  Livy  takes  of  his  subject-matter  is  charact'jrised 
by  his  repeated  expressions  2nget  scrihere,  enumerare  etc.  (e.g.  10,  18,  7.  10,  31, 15. 
26,  49),  also  by  such  expressions  as  27,  37  (§  94,  7).  Of  the  two  motives  distin- 
guished by  him  praef.  2  (dum  novi  semper  scriptore^  aul  in  rebus  certius  aliquid 
allaturos  se  aut  scribendi  arte  rudem  vetustatem  superaturos  cree/iini)  he  has  certainly 
been  influenced  by  the  second. 

8.  Authorities.  Livy  with  his  imaginative  temperament  and  rhetorical 
training  could  not  bring  to  bear  on  the  historical  work  of  his  i^redecessors  a 
thorough  methodical  criticism,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  his  intention  to  do  s<.>. 
considering  the  plan  of  his  work,  which  was  calculated  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
He  was  therefore  not  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  authorities,  contented 
himself  for  the  period  concerned  with  a  few  (and  not  always  the  best)  sourcc-s,  and 
only  incidentally  recognised  others.  He  did  not  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  ori*;- 
inal  historical  documents  (inscriptions,  public  records,  etc.),  and  does  not  apj>ear 
to  have  used  even  the  annates  pontificum  (§  76,  5).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
regular  recoui-se  to  any  one  of  the  early  historians,  not  even  to  Fabius  Pictor  (see 
§  116,  2)  nor  Piso  (§  132,  4),  but  contents  himselTwith  comparing  authors  of  a  later 
period,  such  as  Valerius  Antias  (§  155,  3),  Licinius  Macer  (§  156, 6),  Claudius  Quad- 
rigarius  (§  155,  1),  Coelius  Antipater  (§  137,  6),  his  chidf  authority  for  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  and  Aelius  Tubero  (§  208,  1).  Only  at  a  later  time  did  he  begin 
to  estimate  Antias  more  justly,  see  §  155,  8.    Livy  did  r.ot  turn  to  account  Cato's 
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origines  until  the  fodirth  decade,  for  the  description  of  Cato's  own  career.  He 
neither  used  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus,  nor  was  he  used  by  the  latter,  but  both 
probably  drew  from  the  same  sources.  Cf.  CPeteb,  Phil.  33,  572;  RhM.  29,  513 ; 
zur  Krit.  d.  Quellen  der  alteren  r(3m.  Gesch.  (Halle,  1879)  82.  On  the  other  hand 
Polybios  is  one  of  his  principal  authorities.  From  his  cold  expression  {haud  sper- 
nendus  auctor,  P.  is  here  first  mentioned)  it  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  Livy 
undervalued  Polybios :  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decade,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  in  the  East,  he  translates  him  almost  word  for 
word,  now  abridging,  now  amplifying  him  (33. 10,  10  nos  Pciybium  secuti  tniviusy  non 
incertum  aiictorem  cum  omnium  romanarum  return  turn  praecipue  in  Graecia  geatarum), 

\  But  he  shrank  from  openly  confessing  hims3lf  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  a  Greek.  >/ 
Besides  it  is  even  now  a  moot  point  from  what  epoch  Livy  bsgins  to  use  hirn  :  it  is 
most  likely  however  that  from  the  Hannibalian  war  (beg.  b.  21)  Livy  compared 
Polybios,  whos3  work  b3gins  with  an  account  of  that  war,  together  with  Coelius 
and  others  (perhaps  at  first  only  in  an  abridgment?  See  OHirschfeld,  ZfdG.  28, 
801 ;  cf.  above  §  210,  3). — It  is  hardly  likely  that  Livy  made  use  of  Ennius  himself, 
but  more  probable  that  in  his  aciCount  of  the  earliest  period  much  of  Ennius'  work 
has  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  annalists  whom  he  consulted.    Cf . 

f  §  IQlf-B^ad  fin.  EZarncke,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274. — In  regard  to  his  use  of  the 
authorities  the  details  must,  for  the  most  part,  remain  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
those  authorities  have  been  almost  entirely  lost.  Comparatively  little  evidence  of 
any  value  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  over-zealous  research  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  this  field. 

FLachmann,  de  fontibus  historiarum  T.  Livii,  Gott.  1821  sq.  II.  CPetkr,  d. 
Verb.  d.  Liv.  u.  Dion.  Hal.  zu  einander  u.  zu  d.  alteren  Annalisten,  Anclam  1853 
(cf.  above).  LKieserling  (§  87,  6).  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxix.  cxcviii.  ccxxv. 
cccxiii.  cccxi.vii.  EWoLFFLiN,  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)22;  cf.  his  ed.  of  b.  2J, 
p.  XI v. — KWNiTzscH,  Quellenanalyse  von  Liv.  2,  1-4,  8  and  Dion.  Hal.  5, 1-11,  63 
in  hisBOm.  Annalistik  (1873)  11.  HVirck,  d.  Quellen  d.  Liv.  (2,  1-33)  u.  Dionys. 
fiir  d.  alteste  Gesch.  der  rOm.  Rep.,  Strassb.  1877.  ELObbert,  de  Liv.  libri  IV 
fontt.,  Giessen  1872.  EHeydenrrich,  Fabius  Pictor  u.  Liv.,  Freiberg  1878. 
GKlinoer,  de  Liv.  1.  X  fontt.,  Lpz.  1^4. — JNeulino,  de  belli  puiiici  primi  scrip- 
torum  fontibus,  GOtt.  1873. — ThLucas,  qua  ratione  Liv.  usus  est  opere  Polybiano,  I 
Glogau  1854.  Michael,  in  wie  weit  hat  L.  den  Pol.  als  Hauptquelle  beniitzt,  Tor- 
gau  1859.  LTiLLMANNs,  qua  rat.  L.  (in  b.  31-45)  Poly  bio  usus  sit,  I  Bonn  1860 ; 
quo  libro  Liv.  Polybio  uti  coeperit.  JJ.  83,  844.  CPeteh,  Liv.  u.  Pol.,  iib.  d. 
Quellen  des  21.  u.  22.  B.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1863.  WMichael,  qua  ratione  L.  in  decade 
III  Polybio  usus  sit,  Bonn  1867.  CFuhlisch,  d.  Benutzung  des  Pol.  in  B.  21  u.  22 
des  Liv.,  Pforzh.  1884.  MPosner,  quibus  auctoribus  in  bello  Hannibalico  enarran- 
do  usus  sit  Dio  Cassius,  symbola  ad  cognoscendam  rationem  qua^  inter  Liv.  et  Pol. 
intercedat,  Bonn  1874.  FFrikdebsdorff,  Liv.  et  Pol.  Scipionis  rerum  scriptores, 
G^tt.  1869 ;  das  26.  B.  des  Liv.,  Marienb.  1874.  KKesslkr,  secundum  quos  auctorts 
Liv.  res  a  Scipione  maiore  in  Africa  gestas  narraverit,  Marb.  1877.  CBottcher,  de 
Liv.  1.  XXI  et  XXII  fontibus,  KOnigsb.  1867;  d.  Quellen  d.  Liv.  im  21.  u.  22.  B., 
JJ.  Suppl.  5,  353.  OHirschfeld,  ZfoG.  28,  801.  FLuterwacher,  de  fontt.  1.  XXI 
et  XXII,  Strassb.  1875.  AVollmer,  unde  belli  punici  secundi  scriptores  sua  hau- 
serint  (Gott.  1872)  44 ;  d.  Quellen  der  3.  Dekade  des  Liv.,  Daren  1881.  LKeller, 
der  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875;  RhM.  29,  88.  OGilbert,  Bom  u. 
Karthago  (Lpz.  1876)  10.  WPirooow,  Forschungen  z.  3.  Dekade  des  Liv., 
Petersb.  1878  (Buss.).  WSieglin,  Chronologie  der  Belagerung  von  Sagunt,  Lpz. 
1878 ;  BhM.  38,  348.    GEgelhaaf,  Pol.  u.  Liv.  uber  den  Ivrieg  der  J.  218-217,  JJ. 
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Suppl.  10,  471.  OSekck,  Herm.  8,  152.  HJMOller,  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebia, 
Borl.  1867.  EMuller,  noch  einmal  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebia,  Conitz  18f76. 
HHesselbarth,  de  pugna  Cannensi,  GOtt.  1874 ;  liist.-krit.  Unterss.  im  Bereiche  der 
3.  Dekade  des  Li  v.,  Lippstadt  1882.  JBSturm,  quae  ratio  inter  Liv.  decadem  III 
et  Coelii  Antip.  historias  intercedat,  Wiirzb.  1883  (compare  LBauer,  phil.  Bundsch. 
1884,  1578).  ThZielinski,  d.  letzten  Jahre  des  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880. — HNisskn, 
krit.  Unterss.  tiber  die  Quellen  der  4.  und  5.  Dekade  des  L.,  Berl.  1863.  GFUnger, 
die  rOm.  Quellen  des  L.  in  der  4.  u.  5.  Dekade,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  3. — WHeimbach, 
quid  et  quantum  Cassius  Dio  libro  XL  and  1.  XL VII  (a.  700/54-712/42)  e  Livio 
desumpserit,  Bonn  1878.  HHesselbarth,  Unterss.*  z.  3.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1889. 
AvBreska,  Quellenunterss,  im  21.-23.  B.,  Berl.  1889. 

9.  Livy's  standard  of  hist»ricAl  criticism.  Whenever  his  predecessors  agree, 
a  matter  must  be  very  improbable  in  itself  (cf.  5,  21,  8  sq.  6,  12,  2  sqq.)  if  Livy  is 
to  doubt  it.  Things  agreed  upon  by  his  authorities  he  generally  considers  true, 
and  thus  only  renders  the  ordinary  tradition.  If  his  predecessors  disagree,  he  fre- 
quently abstains  from  deciding  himself,  or  he  combines  their  views  (WoLFFLinf, 
Antioch.  55.  57.  74),  or  pronounces  for  the  majority  or  the  earliest  and  least  sus- 
l>ected  witness,  sometimes  also  for  the  more  intrinsically  probable  account,  but 
often  for  the  one  more  favourable  to  the  Komans  (e.g.  7,  -2^,  9.  10,  39)  or  the  most 
charitable  (e.g.  4, 29, 6.  6, 38,  10.  8, 18,  2)  or  the  most  impressive  (e.g.  7,  39  sqq.  10, 
37.  21,  46,  10.  26,  15),  or  merely  adopts  a  mediating  account  (e.g.  26,  49,  6).  Es- 
|)ecially  in  the  earlier  period  his  judgment  frequently  wavers ;  cf.  5,  21,  9,  in  refm* 
tarn  avtiquis  si  quae  similia  veri  sint  pro  veris  accipianiur  satis  kabeam.  In  this  part 
he  frequently  declares  himself  incompetent  to  decide.  But  elsewhere  also  he  is 
fond  of  choosing  this  solution,  partly  from  defective  study  of  his  authorities  or 
owing  to  his  shallow  estimation  of  the  controverted  points,  partly  from  his  natural 
diffidence  and  trustfulness.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  he  does  not  even  profit  by 
some  very  disagreeable  lessons.  Though  his  experience  with  Valerius  Antias  ought 
to  have  taught  him  to  beware  of  high  numbers  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  he  still 
does  not  hesitate  (87,  44)  in  stating  about  54,000  killed  and  even  (27,  49)  5<5,000. 
Such  instances  show  his  want  of  practical  discernment.  As  concerns  his  modesty, 
we  may  refer  e.g.  to  29,  14,  9,  id  .  .  .  sicut  proditum  a  proximis  memoricte  tem- 
poruni  illorum  scriptorihus  lilHtns  posteris  traderem,  ila  meaa  opinianes  coniecfnndo 
rem  vetustate  ohruiam  non  inter ponam.  He  frequently  lets  his  o^ti  preferences 
decide  whether  a  thing  is  true  or  has  not  taken  place  (FLachm ann  1.1.  2,  69).  But 
he  tries  to  exclude  some  of  the  more  flagrant  inventions  of  Boman  national  vanity 
(WoLFFLiN,  Antioch.  22.  36.  39.  80). 

10.  His  dependence  on  his  authorities  and  a  certain  inadvertence — which  may 
be  easily  explained  in  so  extensive  a  work, — partly  also  the  successive  elaboration 
and  publication  of  detached  pieces,  have  caused  many  errors  in  details,  repetitions, 
contradictions,  omissions,  mistakes,  erroneous  translations  etc.  Instances  are 
given  in  Weissenborn's  introduction  '42.  Cf.  besides  JSchmidt,  Herm.  16, 155.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  Livy  as  a  historical  authority  should  be  used,  especially  on 
the  earliest  time,  only  with  much  caution,  though  his  personal  intention  to  state 
the  truth  cannot  be  questioned.  Treatises  de  fide  Livii  (omitting  those  which  are 
antiquated)  by  CKruse  (Lps.  1812.  II)  and  Baumker  (Liv.  antiquiss.  renim  rom. 
hist,  etc.,  Paderbom  1868).  ThStade,  die  Schlachtenschilderungen  in  L.  erster 
Dekade,  Jena  1873.    JMaissiat,  Annibal  en  Gaule  (Par.  1874)  808. 

11.  Division  and  plan  of  the  work :  Livy  divided  his  work  first  into  books;  10, 
81,  10  Samnitium  bella  quae  continua  per  quartum  iam  volumen  (  =  b.  7-10)  agimwt. 
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6,  1,  1  quiiique  libris  exposui,  21,  1,  1  cum  in  mentem  reiiit  LXIII  annes  .  ►  ►  aequf 
muUa  volumina  (that  is  15  books)  occupasse  mihi  quam  etc.  The  gigantic  subject 
next  fell  into  large  sections  (cf.  21,  1,  1  partes  singultie  tanti  aperls),  e^.  the  earliest 
]jeriod  down  to  the  Punic  wars  (b.  1-15  with  the  sub-divisions:  Rome  down  to  the 
captui"e  by  the  Gauls  b.  1-5,  the  remainder  6-15  ;  b.  6  has  a  seiiarate  preface) ;  the 
Punic  wars  (b.  16-30,  with  the  sub-division :  first  Punic  war  b.  16-20,  second  Punic 
war  b.  21-30 ;  b.  21  with  a  preface) ;  the  Macedonian  wars  (b.  31-45  ;  b.  31  with  a 
preface,  in  three  sub-divisions  of  5  books  each  ;  war  with  Philippos  ;  Syro-Aetoliau 
war,  war  with  Perseus)  etc.  There  was  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
quoted  and  others (b.  17  opens  with  the  plans  of  Livius  Drusus^  and  the  Social  war ;  v/ 
in  b.  80  we  have  the  death  of  Marius,  in  b.90  that  ofSulla),  a  systematical  internal 
arrangement  by  decades  or  half-decades,  or  rather  decades-and-a-half.  At  the  close 
of  antiquity,  the  division  in  decades  was  taken  by  the  copyists  as  the  basis  of  the 
work.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  known  to  us  occurs  in  Pope  Gelasius^  epist.  ad 
Andromachum  (Mansi,  concil.  7,  197)  Lupercalia  propter  quid  instltuta  sunt  ...  . 
Livius  secunda  dec4ide  loquitur.  But  the  recension  of  Victorianus  (§  2^i>j^l)  prorves  /  7X1 
this  arrangement  to  be  of  earlier  date.— Livy  himself  in  the  progress  of  his  work 
and  especially  in  the  description  of  his  own  life-time  (from  b.  109 ;  cf.  Skrv.  Aen. 
1, 373  Livius  ex  annalibus  et  htstoria  constat ;  cf.  §^,  3)  did  not  carry  out  this  ar-  '  '  / 
rangement  by  decades :  in  b.  100. 110.  120.  130.  140  there  is  evidently  no  division 
(nor  does  any,  according  to  HNisskn  1.1.,  occur  in  b.  10.  50.  60.  80).  On  the  other 
hand  cf.  b.  1(B-116 ^Mli  civilis  libri  VIII  above  §  256,  5.  EWolfflik,  Phil.  83,  /  ':>'-  ' 
139.  HNissEN,  IthM.  27,  539.  In  detail  Livylj  work  resembles  that  of  the  annal- 
ists not  only  because  in  describing  events  it  follows  in  the  main  a  chronological 
order,  but  also  because  it  devotes  a  comparatively  short  space  to  the  most  remote 
past,  and  gradually  expands  as  it  approach*^  the  better  known  periods  (§  37  and 
116).  R  1-30  comprises  550  years,  b.  31-68  100  years,  b.  69-108  50  years,  lastly 
b.  109-142  (beginning  with  701/53)  42  years, 

12.  A  means  of  portraying  character  frequently  and  successfully  employed  by 
Livy  is  that  of  speeches,  which  he  interi)oses  in  order  to  give  a  simulacrum  of  a 
certain  person  (45,  25,  3)  or  to  indicate  the  motives  of  the  actors  (e.g.  8,  7,  cf.  3,  47. 
5),  and  which  for  this  reason  have  so  little  pretension  to  historical  truth  {in  ham: 
sententiam  locutum  accipio^^  67,  1)  as  not  even  to  shun  anachronisms  (e.g.  5,  4,  12) 
or  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  time.  But  they  are  generally  a  very 
faithful  reflection  of  the  character  or  position  of  the  speaker ;  cf.  e.g.  7,  34.  In  \ 
some  instances  we  are  still  able  to  trace  in  what  manner  Livy  rhetorically  en- 
larges upon  the  brief  hints  of  a  predecessor,  cf.  Polyb.  3,  64  with  Liv.  21, 40  sq.  i 
OXoHL,  Zweck  u.  Bedeutung  der  liv.  Beden,  Barmen  1872.  FFriedersdokff,  de 
oratt.  operi  Liv.  insertarum  origine  et  natura  I,  Tilsit  1886.  Livy's  speeclies  were 
(like  those  of  Sallust  §  205,  4)  disseminated  in  separate  editions  (see  §  319,  6).  On 
the  rhetorical  character  of  the  history  of  Livy  sae  HTaine,  essai  sur  Tite-Live, 
Paris  *  1888. 


'1 


13.  Livy's  relation  is  characterised  by  a  certain  rotundity  and  easy  fulness, 
like  that  of  Herodotos  (cf.  Quijjtilian  above  n.  2),  so  as  to  become  really  prolix 
in  some  parts.  Quint.  8,  3,  53  vitanda  fiaKpoXoylcu,  i.e.  longior  quam  oportet  sermo,  ut 
apud  T.  Livium.  Cf.  Charis.  G1.  1, 271  with  the  parallel  passages  there  indicated  and 
MHebtz,  prolusio  (§  256,  1)  not.  77.  This  quality  also  reminds  us  of  the  manner 
of  Cicero,  whom  Livy  imitated  (see  §  256,  4)  and  approached  more  closely  than  any  /  t; 
other  Roman  prose-writer.  Though  his  (rhetorical)  art  is  conspicuous  throughout 
his  work,  it  never  becomes  artifice  or  want  of  naturalness.  Livy's  remarkabL; 
power  of  realising  the  motives  of  a  certain  situation  lends  also  to  his  descriptions 
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tlie  colouring  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Only  the  description  of  the  earliest  period 
(the  first  third  of  b.  1)  is  meagre :  here  (and  at  the  beginning  of  b.  2)  Livy  at- 
tempts with  very  little  success  to  establish  internal  connections  and  proofs.  In 
dealing  with  such  obscure  times  and  personages,  little  elFect  could  be  produced 
with  the  psychological  colouring  which  elsewhere  constitutes  one  of  Livy's  strong 
}K)ints.  Otherwise  he  succei'ds  in  describing  public  feeling  (e.g.  8,  7,  20  s.^.  9,  2,  10 
sq.  5  sq.  33,  32)  as  well  as  external  events  (e.g.  5,  39  sqq.  21,  58.  23,  27,  6  sq.  24,  26) 
with  the  utmost  vividness.  The  most  brilliant  description  in  the  extant  books  is 
tliat  of  the  war  with  IlannibaL  We  are  unfortunately  precluded  from  forming 
an  opinion  of  just  those  portions  of  the  narrative  where  the  writer's  increased  in- 
t»*rest  in  his  subject-matter  led  him  into  greater  detail  (n.  11).  Here  Livy's  talent 
f«.>r  skilful  and  vivid  narrative  and  description  must  have  found  a  specially  con- 
genial field. 

11.  Livy's  diction  is  intentionally  (§  256,  4)  classical,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
])roaches  the  standard  of  classicality  far  more  closely  than  Quintilian  or  Tacitus 
in  his  j^outhful  Ciceronian  work.    But  even  in  Livy  numerous  poetical  phrases 
l)otray  the  approach  of  the  silver  age  (heiec  ubi  dicta  dedit  after  Vergil ;  uhi  Mar$ 
rd  atrocissimus ;  ctd  arma  constematum  esse;   cogiiationibus  animum  volutare;  ad- 
rersa  montium  ;  stupens  animi;  laeta  pascua  etc.),  as  does  also  a  certain  fondness  for 
strong  expressions  (e.g.  attonitus^  ingens  etc.).    He  uses   by  preference  Vergilian 
]>hraseology.    It  may  have  been  his  employment  of  words  which  sometimes  ap- 
]Hiared  strange  to  thos3  who  were  accustomed  to  the  sermo  urbanus.     Quint.  1,  5, 
f^  p?regrina  (verba)  ex  omnibus^ prope  dixerim^gentibus  .  .  .  venerunt  ;  ,  .  .  queniad' 
modum  PcHlio  (see  §  221,  6)  deprehendit  in  Livio  pcUavinitcUem,    Cf.  ib.  8,  1.  2  u/  sitU 
(verba)  quam  minime  peregrina  et  externa,     (3)  et  in   T.  Livio^  mirae  facundiae  rtro, 
putat  inesse  Pollio  Asinius  quandam  patavinitatem.     DGMouhof.  de  patavinitat« 
Liviana,  Kil.  1685  (also  in  Drakenbobch^s  Livy  15,  1,  50).    CGWiedemann,  de 
l)atavinitate  Livii,  GOrlitz  1848-^  III.      Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  69.      HJMOllkr, 
ZfGW.  41,  Jahresber.  25. — In  point  of  diction  it  is  noticeable  that  the  style,  which 
in  the  first  book  is  still  fluctuating,  becomes  more  settled  and  conformable  to  rule 
as  the  work  progresses.  EWSlfflin,  livianische  Kritik  und  livianischer  Sprachge- 
brauch  (Berl.  1864)  29,  cf.  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)  84. 

15.  Literature  on  the  language  of  Livy:  AWErnesti,  glossarium  Livianum, 
edd.  GHSchXfer  et  IThKreyssio,  Lpz.  1827.  Chief  work :  OBiemann,  etudes  sur 
la  langue  et  la  grammaire  de  Tite-Live,  Par.  «1884  (epitomised  in  Biemann^s  edd. 
oi  b.  21  and  22 ;  see  §  256,  17).  LKChnast,  d.  Hauptpunkte  der  livian.  Syntax, 
IJerl.  *  1872.  EWOlfflin  (see  n.  14).  EBallas,  d.  Phraseologie  des  Liv.,  Poeen 
1885.  Weissenborn's  introduction  to  his  Berlin  edition  '68.  GQueck,  Beitr&ge 
z.  Charakt.  des  Liv.  II:  Die  Darstellung  des  L.,  Sondersh.  1853.  GHildrbband, 
iiber  einige  Abweichungen  im  Sprachgebr.  des  Cic.  Caes.  Liv.  usw.,  Dortm.  1854; 
specimina  lexici  Liviani,  Dortmund  1857.  68  II;  Beitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  L., 
D)rtm.  1865.  FFCgner  (who  intends  to  publish  a  lex.  Liv.  founded  on  Hilde- 
brand's  work),  specimen  lex.  Liv.,  Nienburg  1888.— EKrah,  spec,  grammaticae 
Liv.,  Insterb.  1859.  CEGCthlino,  de  T.  Livii  oratione,  I  de  usu  verborum  sim- 
plicium,  Lauban  1867,  II  de  participiis,  Liegnitz  1872.  LAdrian,  das  Part.  Praes, 
Pass,  (in  Liv.),  Grossglogau  1875.  MWehger,  zum  Gebr.  der  Partizipien  bei  Liv., 
Seitenstetten  1882.  MMOller,  zum  Sprachgebr.  d.  L.,  I  hand,  haudquaquam, 
Stendal  1877.  GBichter,  B^itr.  z.  Gebr.  des  Zahlworts  im  Lat.,  I  Livius,  Oldenb. 
1890.  JEEixendt,  de  praepoe.  a  cum  nominibus  urbium  iunctae  ap.  Liv.  maxime 
usu,  KOnigsb.  1843.  HLOwe,  de  praepos.  de  usu  ap.  Liv.,  Grimma  1847.  GWulsch, 
de  praepoB.  peb  usu  Liv.,  Halle  1880.    PGLyth,  de  usu  praepos.  per  ap.  Liv.  eiusque 
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aliquot  synonymarum,  Visboae  1883.  Kleime,  de  genetivi  usu  Liv.,  I  Cleves  1865. 
LoBENZ,  der  Dativ.  d.  Bastimmung  bei  L.,  bes.  der  Dativ.  Gerundivi,  Meldorf  1871. 
74  II.  BJoNAs,  de  Gebr.  der  w.  frequentativa  u.  intensiva  bei  Liv.,  Posen 
188*1.  ALehmann,  de  vv.  compositis  ap.  Sail.  Caes.  Liv.  Tac.  I,  L3obsch(itz  18&1. 
EWesener,  de  quibusd.  Liv.  orationis  proprietatibus,  Cobleiiz  1854 ;  de  periodorum 
Liv.  proprietatibus,  Fulda  1860.  WKbiebel,  see  §  177,  3.  WIgnatius,  see  §  193, 
12.  Kreizneb,  de  propria  orationis  Liv.  indole  proprio  maxime  adiectivorum  usu, 
Hadamar  18-14.  Enulebt,  d.  attributive  Gebrauch  adverbialer  B3Stimraungen  bei 
L.,  AschafFeub.  1866.  GOntueb,  die  Formen  der  Hypothesis  aus  Liv.,  Bromb.  1871. 
SciisiiDT,  de  tempoiiim  historicorum  ap.  L.  usu,  Demmin  1874.  JNMadvig,  die 
S3rntaktischen  Mittel  der  Sprache,  .  .  .  bei  Liv.,  kl.  philol.  Schr.  (Lpz.  1875)  356. 
FWHoltze,  de  syntaxi  Liv.  dispertienda  et  ordinanda,  Naumb.  1881.  HJMuller, 
-eque  bei  Livius,  BhM.  43,  637.  AMASchmidt,  zut  liv.  Lsxicographie,  Baden 
b/ Wien  1888.  Waidhofen  a.  Th.  1889  IL  AFConeb,  Liv,  b.  21-23,  grammatisch 
untersucht,  B.^rl.  1888;  Lexicon  Livianum,  Lps.  1889  sq.  GWulsch,  de  verbis 
cum  praepos.  per  compos,  ap.  Liv.  I,  Barmen  1889.  AKObeblin,  de  participiorum 
usu  Liv.,  Erl.  1890. 

258.  About  the  same  time  as  Livy  and  as  it  were  to  supple- 
ment his  history,  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote  his  Universal 
History,  Historiae  Philippicae,  in  44  books,  beginning  with  Ninus 
and  extending  to  the  writer's  own  time,  from  a  Greek  source 
(probably  Timagenes) ;  it  was  composed  in  a  lively  style  and 
classical  diction  and  was  also  more  rich  in  material  and  less 
rhetorical  than  Livy.  We  know  the  work  chiefly  through  the 
abridgment  of  Justinus.  Besides  his  historical  work,  Trogus 
wrote  also  on  zoology  and  botany,  after  the  best  authorities, 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastos. 

1.  lusTiN.  43,  5,  11  in  postremo  lihro  Trogus  maiores  auos  a  Vocontiia  originem 
dueerBj  avum  suum  Trogum  Pompeium  Sertoriano  heUo  civitatem  a  Cn.  Pompeio  per- 
c^piaae  dicitj  patruum  MUhridcUico  hello  turmcu  sub  eodem  Pompeio  duxisae^  patrem 
quoque  aub  C.  Caeaare  miliUMae  epiatularumque  et  legationum^  aimul  et  amdi  cur  am 
habuiaae.  His  grandfather's  name  may,  therefore,  have  been  Cn.  Pomp.  Tr. ;  the 
inference  drawn  from  an  inscription  from  Vaison  (CIL.  12, 1371)  that  his  patruus 
was  called  Q.  is  very  doubtful ;  his  father  was  probably  the  Cn.  Pompeius  whom 
Caesar  b.  g.  5,  36  mentions  as  an  interpreter  employed  by  himself  a.  700/54; 
whence  it  becomes  probable  that  the  historian  had  also  the  praenomen  of _Cn. 
JBeckeb,  Phil.  7,  389.  Cf .  KNippebdey,  op.  411. — LEHallbbeq,  de  Trogo  Pompeio, 
Par.  1869. 

2.  CuABis.  GL.  1,  102,  10  Valgiua  et  Verriua  et  Trogua  de  animalibua,  ib.  137,  9 
Trogum  de  animalibua  lihro  X.  A  longer  quotation  from  this  ( Trogua^  et  ipae  auctor 
e  aeveriaaimia)  in  Plin.  NH.  11,  275.  All  the  fragments  are  literally  translated — 
not  without  errors — from  Aristotle's  hist.  anim.  Pliny  mentions  Trogus  in  his 
ind.  auct.  to  b.  7-1 1  Cmankind  and  animals).  12-18  (trees  and  agriculture).  31 
(medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  quotes  him  repeatedly  in  his  work.  According  to 
this  Trogus  would  appear  to  have  also  written  a  treatise  de  plantis,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably (as  is  shown  by  the  quotation  in  Plin.  NH.  17,  58)  based  on  Theophrastos. 
AQuTscHMio,  J  J.  Suppl.  2, 180;  BhM.  87,  548.    TuBiet,  dehalieut.  Ovid.  186. 
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8.  His  principal  work  is  the  44  books  historiarum  philippicarum, a  universal 
history  with  special  reference  to  geography  (hence  the  MSS.  are  entitled  Hiatoriae 
PhUippicdie  et  totius  mundi  origines  etterrae  sitiis)^  written  in  the  digressive  manner 
of  Theopompos,  and  skilfully  planned,  so  that  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  furnished  the  theme  for  the  narrative,  while 
[Roman  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  regal  period,  which  in  Trogus'  opinion 
was  best  to  be  derived  from  Greek  sources  (it  is  added  in  b.  43),  was  systematically 
(  excluded  (cf.  praef.  1).    B.  1-6  gives  as  an  introduction  the  history  of  Asia  and 
Hellas.    The  latest  fact  mentioned  in  the  work  is  the  recovery  of  the  standai-ds 
taken  by  the  Parthians  a.  734/20  (42,  5, 11).    AvGutschmid  conjectures  that  42,  4, 
16  (Parthiaej  in  qua  iam  quctai  aoUemne  est  reges  parricidtis  haberi)  was  meant  in 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Phraates  FV  by  his  son  Phraatakes  (Oct.  3  b.c.  at  latest). 
The  lively  style  of  the  work  is  frequently  conspicuous  even  in  Justinus'  abridg- 
ment.    Justinus  praef.  1  calls  him  vir  prUcae  eloquenticte ;  cf .  Vopisc.  Prob.  2, 7  «/ 
non  ScUlustioa,  Livios^  TacUas,  Trogoa  tUque  omnea  disertisnmoa  imitarer  viros.    Sober 
judgment  and  strict  principle  seem  to  be  indicated  in  lustin.  38,  3,  11  quam  {ora- 
tionem)  oUiquam  Pompeiua  Trogua  expoauit  (cf.  lusx.  28, 2.  38,  4-7),  quoniam  in  Livio 
et  in  Salluatio  reprehendit  quod  contiones  directcta  pro  sua  rcUione  (thus  WOlfflin 
reads :  the  MSS.  have  pro  aua  oratione  \  Gutschmid  reads  perveraa  ratione)  operi  suo 
inaerendo  historiae  niodum  excesaerint.    He  referred  to  his  contemporary  Vergil ;  see 
Sebv.  ad  Aen.  6,  783  de  lioc  loco  et  Trogus  et  Probua  quaerunt,    Trogus'  diction  also 
appears  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  Vergil.     ASonny,  KhM.  41,  473.     He 
imitated  Sallust.    JSelloe,  symb.  ad  hist.  libr.  Sail.  I :  de  studiis  in  Sallustio  a 
Trogo  et  lustino  coUocaitis,  Bresl.  1882. — Hugo  de  Fleury  (Ecclesiastical  History ; 
abbot  of  Canterbury  from  1091  ?)  and  from  him  the  chronicler  Roger  Wendover 
and  from  him  again  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Flores  Histor.  (ed.  1570)  1,  81  (see 
AvGutschmid  [n.  5]  p.  260,  Beifferscheid^s  Suetonius  p.  382  and  especially  FROhl, 
die  Verbreitung  Justins  p.  25) :   anno  divinae  incarncUionis  nono^  Caesare  Auguato 
imperii  sui  LIum  agente  annum  (762/9  a.d.),  Trogus  Pompeiua  chronica  sua  terminavit 
.     .     .     Romanorum  remp.     .     .     .    ab  initio  usque  ad  praesens  tempus  prosequitur. 
Badulf us  de  Diceto,  de  viris  illustr.  (of  a.  1210,  from  unknown  but  good  sources) : 
Trogus  Pompeius  a  tempore  Nini  regis  Aaayriorum  usque  ad  annum  XXIXum  Hyrcani 
principis  ludaeorum  chronica  aua  digessit  (ROhl,  1.1.  p.  32). 

4.  AvGutschmid  in  the  lit.  Centrabl.  1872,  659  has  conjectured  with  much 
probability  and  developed  the  theory  in  RhM.  87, 548  that  Trogus'  historiae  Philip- 
picae  is  a  version  of  a  Greek  historical  work  (by  Timagenes).  He  considers  that  a 
Roman  is  not  to  be  credited  with  having  originated  such  a  unique  piece  of  literary 
mosaic,  carried  out  with  such  constant  recourse  to  original  sources,  and  such  con- 
scientious accuracy.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Herm.  16,  619.  Among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek  original  are  Theopompos'  *tXXtinrtica  (on  which  Trogus  founded  himself  also 
for  the  title  of  his  work),  Ephoros,  Timaios,  Kleitarchos,  Polybios  (HNissek,  krit 
Unters.  305),  Poseidonios,  Deinon  and  others.  AHLHevben,  de  Trogi  fontibus,  in 
the  commentt.  soc.  Getting.  15  (1804),  185  (repeated  in  Frotschek's  ed.).  CRauk, 
de  Clitarcho  Diodori  Curtii  lustini  auctore,  Bonn  1868.  HWolffoarten,  de  Ephori 
et  Dinonis  historiis  a  Tr.  expressis,  Bonn  1868.  WFricke,  d.  Quellen  des  Plut.  im 
Alkib.  (Lpz.  1869)  71.  GRicuter,  de  fontibus  ad  Gelonis  hist.,  G5tt.  1873.  PNatobp, 
see  §  198, 11.  LGeschwandtner,  quibus  fontt.  Tr.  in  rebus  successorum  Alex.  M. 
usus  sit,  Halle  1878.  LHolzapfel  (see  §  198, 11)  47.  JHeinz,  Justin  als  Quelle 
zur  Gesch.  des  Cyrus,  Sigmar.  1879.  RKOhler,  see  §  292,  3,  AEnmann,  d.  Quellen 
des  Tr.  ftir  die  Griecli.  and  siciHsche  Gesch.,  Dorpat  1880.  ONeuhaus,  die  Quellen  d. 
Tr.  in  d.  pers.  Gesch.,  Hohenstein  1882-86  IV.    ABibelje,  Quellen  des  Tr.  im  S. 
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Perserzug,  Rost.  1888.— HCrohn,  de  Trogi  ap.  antiques  auctoritate,  Strassb.  1882 
(diss.  Argentor.  7,  1). 

5.  Our  knowledge  of  Trogus'  historical  work  is  derived  partly  from  the 
prdogi  (tables  of  contents)  of  all  the  books,  partly  from  the  abridgment  of  Jus- 
tinus,  who  in  his  praefatio  sajrs :  Tragus  Pompeius  graecaa  et  totius  historias  orbis 
latino  aermone  composuit.  .  .  .  cuius  libris  omnium  saeculorumy  regum^  nationum  popu- 
lorumque  res  geaUte  continentur.  .  .  .  ea  omnia  Pompeius  divisa  temporibus  et  serie 
rerum  digesta  composuit.  horum  igitur  XLIV  vofuminum  (nam  totidem  edidit)  per 
otium,  quo  in  urbe  versabamur  cognitione  quaeque  dignissima  excerpsi.  Justinus 
gives  us  very  little  of  the  work  word  for  word,  e.g.  Mithridates'  address  to  his 
soldiers  34,  4-7;  cf.  Iust.  88,  3,  11  quam  orationem  dignam  duxi  cuius  exemplum 
brevitati  huius  operis  insererem.  Some  passages  are  also  quoted  by  Priscian,  Cas- 
siodorus  (Jordanis),  Servius  and  Junius  Philargyrius,  see  AvGutschmid  1.1.  186. 
All  other  writers  know  only  Justinus,  though  they  may  mention  Trogus.  The 
fragments  which  Bielowski  (n.  6)  pretended  to  have  taken  from  Polish  chronicles 
have  been  shown  to  be  fictions  by  AvGutschmid,  die  Fragmente  des  P.  Tr.,  J  J. 
Suppl.  2.  202.    Cf.  ddRieu,  Muemos.  3  (1854),  177.    JBkknays,  op.  8,  211. 

6.  Pompei  Trogi  f ragmen ta  .  .  .  una  cum  prologis  historiarum  Philipp. 
et  criticis  annotationibus  edidit  ABielowski,  Lemberg  1853  (see  n.  5).  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Hist,  are  also  collected  in  the  ed.  of  Justinus  by  Frotscheb  1,  xcviii 
and  elsewhere.  Trogi  prologi  ed.  GHGrauebt,  Manster  1827*,  the  same  rec. 
AvGutschmid,  see  n.  10. — On  the  alleged  new  fragments  of  Trogus  (from  b.  12)  in 
tlie  Vatic.  1869  s.  12  see  §  292,  5  ad  fin. 

7.  The  time  of  M.  Junian(i)us  Justinus  (so  named  only  in  the  Laur.  66,  21, 
see  n.  9)  is  not  positively  known,  though  probably  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
uines  (FRuhl,  d.  Verbreitung,  p.  36).  Considering  his  old-school  way  of  thinking 
and  the  style  of  his  preface  as  well  as  his  reference  to  Cato  the  Elder,  we  should 
not  like  to  put  him  much  later  than  Florus  who  epitomised  Livy.  (Cf .  however 
CLachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  193.)  Badulfus  de  Diceto  (see  n.  3  ad  fin.)  says  indeed 
(RChl  p.  32) :  Justinus  phUosophus  Trogi  Pompei  abbreviator,  scripsit  codem  anno 
(with  which  Josephus  concluded  his  Antiquities),  but  probably  confounds  him 
with  Justus  of  Tiberias,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  confounded  with 
Justinus  Martyr  (ROhl  1.1.  36,  46).  The  first  writer  who  mentions  Justinus  is 
HiERONYMUS  5,  621  Vail,  praecipue  nostri  Livii  et  Pompei  Trogi  atque  Justinu 
Orosius  made  great  use  of  him,  cf.  n.  9. 

8.  On  Justinus'  treatment  see  praef.  4  omissis  his  quae  nee  cognoscendi  voluptate 
iucunda  nee  exemplo  erant  Tiecessaria /oreve  veluti  florum  cor jmsculum  /{noseg&yj 
anthology)  feci.  Cf.  n.  5.  Augustin.  de  civ.  d.  4,  6  Justinus  qui  graecam  vel  potius 
peregrinam,  Trogum  Pompeium  secutus,  nan  latine  tantum  .  .  .  verum  etiam 
breviter  scripsit  historiam.  Oros.  1,  8  Pompeius  historicus  eiusque  breviator  Jus- 
tinus;  ib.  10  Pompeius  sive  Justinus.  Justinus  seems  to  have  made  but  few 
changes  in  the  diction  of  Trogus  and  to  have  merely  alloyed  it  with  several  new 
additions.  Justinus'  individual  talents  were  but  very  small.  Even  the  text  of 
Trogus  used  by  J.  must  have  been  corrupt.  Aethicus  Ister  employed  probably  a 
different  abridgment  of  Pomp.  Tr.  (perhaps  in  Cassiodorus'  Gothic  History);  see 
RChl  p.  6.  It  is  uncertain  whence  are  derived  those  portions  which  are  in  agree- 
ment with  J.  in  the  Anecdoton  to  the  Gk)thic  History  in  RChl,  JJ.  121,  549. 

9.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  abridgment  of  Justinus  was  much  read  and  copied, 
though  it  never  found  a  pla<>e  among  the  school-books.    FRCul,  die  Verbreitung 
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des  lustinus  im  MAlter,  Lpz.  1871.  The  extant  MSS.  of  Justinus  divide  into  two 
groups.  The  first  is  represented  only  by  Laur.  66,  21  s.  XI.  This  alone  fills  np  a 
large  gap  at  24,  6,  6,  but  at  the  same  time  is  itself  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and 
interpolated  by  various  hands.  The  other  group  falls  into  three  classes :  J  (under 
this  e.g.  Eusebianus  s.  X,  Laur.  66,  20  s.  XI,  Sessorianus  s.  XI,  Voss.  Q.  101  s. 
XI),  T  (under  which  Paris.  4950  s.  IX,  SGuUensis  s.  IX,  Gissensis  s.  IX,  Ash- 
bumham.  s.  IX  etc.).  II  (under  which  Petropolit.  422  s.  IX,  Palat- Vatic.  927,  s. 
XII).  Besides  the  MSS.  Orosius  is  also  specially  important  for  criticism.  See 
FBChl  1.].  and  his  treatise  on  the  sources  of  Justinus^  text,  J  J.  supplementary  vol. 
6,  1  and.  pref.  to  his  ed. ;  cf.  the  same  author  JJ.  105,  853. — Cf.  also  J  Jeep  in  his 
praefatio  and  in  the  Wolfenbiittler  Progr.  1855.  JAKozsek,  ttber  fiinf  lustinus- 
Hss.,  Graz  1871.  ILHEiBEaa,  nye  fragmenter  af  et  lustinushdskr.,  Nord.  Tidskr. 
f.  Fil.  8,  275.  AHabant,  variantes  d*un  ms.  de  Justin  (in  Laon)  s.  XII,  rev.  de 
phil.  2  (1878),  78. 

10.  Editions  of  Justinus.  Ed.  princ.  Venet.  1470  and  Bom.  1470  (cf.  ROhl,  d. 
Verbreitung,  p.  51).  From  good  MSS.  JBonoarsius  (cum  notis).  Par.  1581 ;  with 
additions  by  FModius  (Frankf.  1587).  Cum  notis  IsVossii,  Leid.  1640.  Cum  notis 
variorum  ed.  IGGraevius,  Utr.  1668.  Leid.  1683.  1701.  A  variorum  edition  by 
Abr.  Gronov,  Leid.  1719.  1760 ;  revised  and  added  to  by  CHFrotscher,  Lps.  1827- 
30  III.  CBeneckr,  with  notes,  Lpz.  1830,  FDObner  (adnot.  crit.  instr.,  Lps.  1881), 
WFittboqen  (with  notes,  Halle  1835),  Johanneau  et  DObner  (Par.  1838  II),  rec. 
J  Jeep  (Li)s.  1859,  with  comm.  criticus  p.  1-188)  and  especially  ex  recension? 
FBOuL,  ace.  prologi  in  Pomp.  Trog.  ab  AdeGutschmid  recensiti,  Lpz.  1886. 

11.  OEicHERT,  WOrterbuch  zu  lust.,  Hanover  1881.  JFRecke,  d.  Sprach- 
eigentttmlichkeiten  Justins,  Miihlhausen  1855.  FSeck,  de  Trogi  sermone,  Con- 
stance 1881. 82  II.  JFMOller,  de  casuum  ap.  lust,  usu,  Budissin  1859.  JABozsek, 
de  natura  latinitatis  lustin.,  Hermannst.  1865.  FFischeb,  de  eloc.  lustini,  Halle 
1868.  HDoMKE,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Praposs.  ab  ex  u.  de  bei  Just.,  Bresl.  1877. — CPauckkb, 
fiber  justinische  Syntax,  ZfoG.  84,  321.  JBenesch,  de  casibus  obi.  ap.  Just., 
Vienna  1889.— Criticism :  UKOhler,  JJ.  91,  427.  FBChl,  ib.  101,  21.  133,  865. 
Madvig,  adv.  2,  616.  FBobchardt,  quaestt.  lustin.,  Greifsw.  1875.— Translated  by 
OsTERTAo  (Frankf.  1781  II),  Kolbe  (1824)  and  ChrSchwarz  (Stuttg.  1834-37). 

269.  At  the  close  of  the  Augustan  period  and  perhaps  under 
Tiberius  wrote  the  exact  scholar  Fenestella,  whose  pattern 
was  Varro.  He  composed  Annales  and,  in  these  or  in  a  separate 
work,  devoted  minute  attention  to  the  history  of  Roman  manners 
and  to  the  political  condition  of  Rome.  L.  Arruntius  on  the 
other  hand  imitated  and  rather  exaggerated  Sallust^s  manner  in 
his  History  of  the  Punic  war.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was, 
perhaps  in  this  period,  related  by  Annius  Fetialis,  and  somewhat 
later  A.  Cremutius  Cordus  composed  a  narrative  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  his  own. 

1.  HiERONYM.on  £u8.Chron.ad  a. Abr. 2035  =  772/19  A.D.Fenestella  historiartim 
scriptor  cl  carminum  septuagenarius  moritttr  sepditurque  Cumis,  He  would,  there- 
fore, seem  to  have  been  born  702/52 ;  this  agrees  with  Plut.  Crass.  5  ro&runf  ^i 
-Hjif  hipcuf  (who  was  about  18  years  old  a.  668/86  and  therefore  bom  c.  660/104)  ijii? 
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xpia^uTtr  odaap  6  ^ivecrriWas  IdeTv  aOrbs  xal  iroXXd/cts  eUouo'at  (perhaps  in  Spain).  Not 
much  probability  attaches,  therefore,  to  the  statement  of  Pliny  NH.  33,  146  sua 
memoria  coeptum  Fenentella  tradit,  qui  obiit  novusimo  Tiherii  Caesaris  principalu. 
As  Tiberius  died  790/37  a.d.  this  statement  would  oblige  us  to  place  Fenestella's 
life  c.  719/35  b.c.-789/36  a.d.  (Mercklin  1.1.  3).  That  he  wrot«  the  work  in 
'question  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  does  not  appear  from  Pliny  NH.  8,  195  togas 
rasas  .  .  .  dxvi  Augusti  (words  of  Pliny  ?)  novissimis  temporihus  coepisse  scrihil 
Fenestella.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  before  Asconius,  who  frequently  men- 
tions and  argues  against  him.  The  statement  of  Lyd.  magistr.  3,  75  is  certainly 
wrong  (if  <t>ei'€(j"TAXaf  koI  "Zicrivas  ol  "Ptafiaiol  fPatTiv^  tHy  ras  XP^^^^^  ^  Bdppuv  iwl  rUcv 
dydpcjTriyuv  irpayfidTuv  dv/fyayev,  iyu)  ii  rds  ^L^Xovs  odiruf  redla/xat.  Probably  Fent-s- 
tella  quoted  Sisenna  and  Varro,  and  Lydus'  authority  seems  to  have  mixed  up  the 
three  names.  Praenomen  and  nomen  of  Fenestella  are  unknown  (the  cognomen 
Fenestella  CIL.  5,  469  ?  12,  259) ;  the  same  applies  to  his  camiina^  mentioned  only 
by  Hieronym.  1.1.  (Scalioer's  conjecture  in  Hieron.  is  historiarum  scriptor  et 
annalium  ;  cf.  §  37,  3.    257,  11.) 

2.  Annales.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Com.  66  p.  59  neque  apud  Sallustium  neque  apud 
Livium  neque  apud  Fenestellam  etc.  Exact  quotations  from  the  annales  of  F.  occur 
only  in  Nonius,  viz.  221,  35  (v.  retkulum^  perhaps  from  a  description  of  customs) : 
Fen.  annalium  (III)-,  154,  16  (v.  praesente)  :  Fenestella  annalium  lib,  II  (of  un- 
known date),  and  385,  7  (v.  ri/Twor) :  F.annali  lib.  XXII  (a,  698/56).  No  doubt 
the  statements  in  Plut.  Sull.  28  and  Crass.  4  sq.  are  derived  from  that  work. 
Even  if  the  details  concerning  Boman  life  are  taken  from  the  annales  (n.  3),  they 
do  not  prove  that  these  reached  beck  into  the  regal  period,  as  they  (e.g.  Plin. 
NH.  15, 1)  may  have  formed  part  of  digressions.  The  mistakes  which  Asconiu.^, 
Plinius  (NH.  9,  123  Fenestella  .  .  .  manifesto  errore),  and  Gellius  adduce  against 
Fenestella  are  partly  luiimportant,  and  partly  based  on  diiference  of  opinion, 
hence  they  do  not  disprove  the  estimate  of  Lactant.  (inst.  div.  1,  6,  14) :  Fenestella 
dilif/entissimu-s  scriptar,  which. is  rather  borne  out  by  passages  such  as  Sueton.  vir. 
Terent.  1  and  Macr.  l^A&^i.  Cf.  besides  Lactant.  de  ira  dei  22,  5  plurimi  it  '  4<; 
maximi  auclores  tradiderunt^  .  .  ,  nostrorum  Varro  et  Fenestella.  The  few  connectetl 
passages  which  we  know  (esp.  in  Non.  385,  7,  also  Prisc.  GL.  2,  386,  13)  prove  his 
style  to  have  been  discursive  and  circumstantial.  Hence  the  abridgment  men- 
tioned in  DioM.  GL.  1,  365,  7  apud  Fenestellam  in  libro  epitomarum  secundoi  quema<l- 
modum  Caesar  a  piratis  captus  sit  etc.,  such  as  were  also  made  of  Fannius  (§137, 

4  ad  fin.),  Coelius  (§  137,  6  ad  fin.),  Livius  (§256,  10),  Trogus  (§  258,  5),  Valerius 
Maximus  (§279,  9),  and  of  several  works  of  Varro  and  others  (§  165,  1  ad  fin.'.  ' 

The  quotation  ut  Fenestella  in  Achaicis  (or  Arch.)  scribit  is  based  only  on  Fulgentius 
(mythol.3,  2)  and  is  therefore  worthless. 

3.  Fenestella  is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  numerous  statements  concerning 
the  Roman  constitution  and  ritual,  e.g,  on  provocatio,  the  quatstors,  the  XVviri, 
the  leges  Aureliae,  the  dies  festi  and  profesti,  the  Roman  year,  the  ludi  cii-cfnses, 
libri  sibyllini,  also  on  the  expense  of  the  aqua  Marcia ;  concerning  costuni«* 
(togae  rasae,  uniones,  anuli  aurei,  calcei),  silver  vessels,  money,  domestic  life  (lish, 
introduction  of  olea,  rise  of  luxury)  and  literary  history  (on  Terence  and  Cixieroj. 
But  we  never  find  his  annales  quoted  as  the  source  of  any  of  these  statements 
(except  in  the  very  uncertain  passage  in  Nun.  154,  16).  The  definite  quotations 
from  the  Annals  actually  bear  the  stamp  of  a  historical  relation,  but  those  other 
statements  have  something  of  a  philosophical  character,  though  connected  with 
numerical  dates  (Mercklin  p.  10).  Sen.  ep.  ^08^^  also  says:  aeque  notat  (Cic.  in  3^^ 
Rep.)     .     .     .    provocationem  ad  populum  etiam  a  reyihus  fiiisse;    id  ita  in  potdl- 
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jicalihus  lihris^  et  alii  jmtant  el  lenestella.  The  manner  in  which  Fencstella  is  here 
associated  with  the  pontificales  libri  agrees  with  the  combination  of  his  name 
with  those  of  Gracchanus  (§  138,  2)  and  Trebatius  (who  wrote  de  religionibus, 
§  207,  3)  in  Ulpian,  dig.  1,  13,  1,  1  cl  Junius  el  Trebatius  et  Fenestella  scriburU,  We 
can  scarcely  connect  with  this  the  designation  of  him  as  annalium  comvienlalor 
(rather =' author  ')  in  Tkrtui.l.  adv.  Valent.  34.  Pliny  mentions  and  uses  him  as 
an  authority  in  b.  8  (de  elephantis  etc),  9  (de  aquatilium  natura),  14, 15  (frugiferae 
arbores),  33  (metals),  35  (painting). 

4.  The  fragments  of  Fenestella  were  last  collected  by  HPeter,  hist,  fragm 
272,  and  in  Fuotscher's  edition  of  Cortex's  Sallust  (Lpz.  1825)  1,  489  (additions  by 
LMercklin,  de  Fen.  p.  12,  and  by  JPoeth,  de  Fen.  p.  21). — LMercklih,  de  Fenestella 
hLstorico  et  poeta,  Dorpat  1844,  JPoeth,  de  Fen.  historiarom  scriptore  et  carmi- 
uuni,  Bonn  1849. 

5.  The  work  de  magistratibus  et  sacerdotiis  Bomanorum  published  under  th*» 

name  of  LFenostella  (e.g.  Vindob.  1510.    Paris  1.530.  1535)  is  the  composition  of 

the  Canon  ADFroccHi   (f  1452),  and  was  also  edited  under  his  name  (Floccus) 

by  Aegid.  WiTsius  loGl.    The  fact  that  the  author  (fol.  6^  of  the  Vienna  ed.) 

com  pares  the  different  ranks  of  the  Boman  flamines  with  the  Christian  bishops, 

archbishops,  cardinals  etc,  proves  that  he  did  not  intend  an  absolute  forger}-. 

OMkikertz,  d.  Hss.  und  alten  Drucke  zu  Braunsberg,  1882, 11. 

/• 
I  (^f  6.  SiTET.  ^  ^fuit  {Hyginus)  familiarissimus  Ovidio  poetae  et  Clod  to  Lieino 

consulari  hifftoric.o,  qui  eum  ,  .  .  tradit  liheraliiate  sua  quoad  vixerU  sustentatum,    H<* 

is  no  doubt  the  cos.  suff.  of  a.  757/4  a.d.  (ex  Kal.  lul.)  C.  Clodius  Licinus  (Orelli 

<)-M.  3260.    CIL.  1,  p.  473  sq.  p.  180),  and  perhaps  also  identical   with   Clodiu$ 

Licinus  in  lihro  III  rerum  r4>manarum  quoted  by  Liyy  (29,  22,  10)  (for  a.  561/194) 

with  rather  astonishing  accurac3\     To  the  same  writer  we  should  probably  refer 

Nonius  535,  20  {Claudius  rerwn,  romanarum  libro  XII)  and  221,  13  [Licinius  rerum 

r&manarum  lihro  XXI),     Cf.  §  156,  6  and  HPetkr,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxiii.     It  would 

therefore,  seem  that  he  began  his  history  with  the  Punic  wars  and  carried  it  down 

to  the  time  of  Augustus.    MHertz,  de  historic.  1871  p.  4. 

7.  Sen.  ep.  114,  17  L.  Arruntius^vir  rarae /rugalitatis  (Yell.  2 j  86,  2  of  a. 
723/31  L.  Arrufiiii,  prisca  gravitate  eel eberrimi^  fides),  qui  historias  belli  punici  scrip- 
»it,/uil  Sallusfianus  et  in  illud  genus  nitens,  IS  quae  apud  Sallustium  rara/uerunt 
apttd  hunc  crehra  sunt  et  paene  continua.  19  Arruntius  in  primo  libro  belli  punici.  He 
is  no  doubt  the  same  Arruntius  who  is  mentioned  by  Plin.  NH.  in  his  list  of 
authorities  in  b.  3.  5.  6  (Spain,  Africa,  Asia).  This  historian  was  probably 
L.  Arruntius  L.  f.  L.  n.  cos.  732/22,  the  father  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  a. 
759  6  A.D.  t  790/37.  To  the  latter  refer  Tag.  ann.  11,  6  meminissent  .  .  .  recen- 
tlorum  Arruviii  et  Aeaernini  (§  267,  8):  ad  summa  provectos  incarrupta  vita  et 
/acundia  and  Sen,  contr.  7,  praef.  7  (a  diligent  pleader  before  the  court  of  the 
Lt»ntumviri).  KNirrjsRDEv,  op,  409.  GZippel,  d,  Losung  der  Proconsuln,  Kdnigsb. 
1883,  16. 

8.  Annius  Fetialis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  his  authorities  in  b.  16,33 
and  36,  and  quoted  34,  29  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  statue  of 
(jloelia  rather  represented  a  Valeria.  Conjectures  on  this  in  Schwegler,  KG.  2,  8, 
HPetjhi,  hist,  i-ell.  1,  cccxvui.  LUrlicus,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  letzten  BB. 
(Wurzb.  1878)5. 

75  9.  Suet.  Aug.  79  lulius  Mar  a  thus,  liberlus  et  a  memoria  eius  (Augustus),  .  .  . 

1  -         tradit;  cf.  ibr  &1  audor  est  I.  M.  (p(  a  bgend  in  praise  of  Augustus). 
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^'^'       10.  Suet.  VitelJ-^1  extatque  dogi  (cf.  §  81,  2)  ckZ  Q.  ViUlUum  dim  Augusti  quaes-  /*  '''  ■ 
t4}rem  (the  uncle  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  cf.  Suet.  Vitell.  2.    Tac.  a.  ^,  48.    Dio    -^  w 
51,  22)  libellus  on  the  history  of  the  gens  Vitellia,  evidently  a  party  pamphlet  in 
eulogy  of  the  family,  which  was  then  becoming  powerful  (§  80). — On  Cremutius..  '  .*> 
Cordus  see  §  277,  1.— On  T.  Labienus  see  §  26?^  10.    On  the  historical  works  of     /  r^/ 
Hyginus  and  Verrius  Flaccus,  see  §  261,  1.  262,  2. 

260.  As  concerns  the  grammarians,  Sinnius  Capito  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  earUer  writers  in  composing  both  gram- 
matical works  and  such  as  treated  of  the  history  of  literature. 
Varro's  influence  on  Sinnius  appears  in  the  national  tendency  of 
his  investigations  and  in  the  epistolary  form  adopted  by  him. 

1.  Gbll.  5,  20,  1  soloecismuSj  ...  a  Sinnio  Capitone  eiuademque  ctetatU  aliis  im-  /So 
parUiUu  appelintuSj  velusiiorihua  Latinis  atribiligo  dicehcUur,     5,  21,  ^11   Sinni  /J) 
CapiioniSf  doctUsimi  viri  (of.  Hieson.,..hl  n.  2),  epiatulae  aunt  uno  in  lifjro  multae 
positcte  .  ,  .  in  templo  Pctcis  (§  21^^^  1.  5).  prima  epistula  scripta  eat  ad  Pacuvium^  ^»  ^< 
Labeonem  (§.^07}  6).  .  .  .  in  ea  rationea  grammaticaa  poauit  per  quaa  docet  ^pluria  *  ^  '  (  \^ 
latinum  ease^  ^pLura '  barharum,    5,  20,  2  Sinniua  Capito  in  litt^ria  quaa  ad  Clodium  *     ' 
Tuacumdedit.    Cf.  Fest.  162  {ai  diligentiua  inapiciatur^  ut  fecit  Sinniua  Capito).    170. 

To  the  same  class  we  should  probably  add  the  liber  de  ayllahia  .  .  .  Sinni  Capitonia 
mentioned  by  Pompeius  GL.  5, 110,  2.     Cf.  JBeckeb,  Zf  AW.  1847,  no.  133.    In  his      . 
etymologies  (Fest.  138.  230.  340)  Capito,  like  Nigidius  (§  l'l&y4)  appears  to  rely  on     /  t  » (J 
mere  empirical  analysis  of  the  Latin. 

2.  Lactant.  mst.  6,  20,  35,  Sinniua  Capito  in  lihria  apectacul&rum  docet.  Cf. 
Fkst.  326.  364.  MHebtz  1.1.  20.  His  explanations  of  proverbial  phrases  (Fest. 
14o.  261.  282.  822.  325.  334)  were  probably  contained  in  a  work  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Hertz  1.1.  p.  22.  32;  Phil.  1,  610.  Geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical investigations?  Hieron.  in  Gen.  3,  p.  319  ValL  legamua  Varronia  de 
antiquitotihua  lihroa  et  Sinnii  Capitonia  el  Graecum  Phlegonta  ceteroaque  eruditia- 
aimoa  viroa^  et  videbimua  omnea  paene  inaulaa  etc.  Hbbtz  1.1.  23.  30,  who  uses  this 
passage  in  support  of  his  assumption  that  Sinnius  Capito,  like  Yarro,  wrote  a 
comprehensive  work,  Antiquitates  or  De  antiquitatibus,  in  which  he  stored  up  his 
investigations  on  subjects  of  Boman  religion,  polity,  and  law.  CWachsmuth,  in 
his  ed.  of  Lydus  de  ostent.  p.  xx,  understands  also  Ltd.  ost.  3  (p.  6,  16)  and  de 
roagistr.  prooem.  {6  re  Kaxlruv  koX  4>oKriJtof)  as  referring  to  this. — MHertz,  Sinnius 
Capito,  Berl.  1845  (with  a  collection  of  the  fragments).  Cf.  Eoger,  vet.  serm.  lat. 
reliqq.  p.  63. 

261.  Fenestella's  and  Sinnius  Capito's  tendency  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  lore  and  their  Varronian  direction  were 
shared  by  the  learned  freedman  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  chiefly 
known  by  his  Fasti  and  his  comprehensive  lexicon  entitled  de 
verborum  significatu,  a  rich  store-house  of  the  most  important 
information  concerning  Roman  antiquities  and  old  Latin.  We 
possess  part  of  the  copious  abridgment  made  of  this  work  by 
Pompeius  Festus,  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete:  only  the 
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second  half,  and  this  badly  mutilated,  is  now  extant.  On  the 
other  hand  the  abridgment  of  Festus  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  which 
is  preserved  intact,  offers  only  a  dry  skeleton  of  the  original 
work. 

t^i,  1.  SuETON.  gr.  17  M,  (so  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98  R)  Verrius  Flaccus  lihertinus 

'  docendi  genere  maxime  inclaruit,  .  .  .  quare  cd)  Augusio  quoqtie  nepotibus  eius  (bom 
734/20  and  737/17)  praeceptor  electus  transiit  in  Palcttium  cum  tot^jt  schola  (probably 
about  744/10  b.c.)  .  .  .  decessit  aetatia  exactas  sub  Tiberio,  On  his  renown  as  a 
teacher  see  also  §  263,  2.  Hieron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2024*761/8  a.d.  ,  ,  ,  et  M.  Verriun 
J^laccua  grammaticus  instgnes  habentur  fixes  his  floruit  too  late.  The  Praenpstin*; 
Fasti  of  Verrius  (see  below)  are  brought  down  in  the  original  work  to  about  760/7, 
the  additions  (perhaps  made  by  Verrius  himself)  inscribed  on  the  stone  to  shortly 
before  775/22.  Mommsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  295*.  Suet.  1.1.  adds:  statuam  habet  Praenesie 
(his  birthplace??  OHirschfeld,  Herm.  9,  105.  AE.eifferscheid,  ind.  schol. 
Vratisl.  1877/78  p.  5)  in  inferiore  (superiore)  fori  parte^  circa  (not  contra  with 
JVahlen,  ind.  schol.  Berol.  1877/78  p.  4:  see  AKeiffeescheid  1.1.  p.  4)  hemicydinm 
in  quo  fastoa  a  se  ordinatoa  et  marmoreo  parieti  incisos  publicarat.  The  Fasti  an» 
/.^r,  ^0 1  still  partly  extant:  §74,  3.  On  their  employment  in  Ovid's  Fasti  :  §  2^6:^Th« 
inscription  m.  vebrio  t.  f.  fal.  flacco  celsvs  frater  (CWKino,  BerlphWschr. 
1887,  158)  now  in  Cambridge  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  grammarian,  who  was  a 
freedman,  as  the  spurious  one  CIL.  14,  278*  Orelli  1167.  4009,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  taken  in  reference  to  him.  Verrius  Flaccus^  iuris  poniificii  perituntimui 
in  Macr.  1,  15,  21  might  perhaps  be  the  manumitter  of  the  grammarian ;  it  is 
however  more  likely  that  Veranius  was  meant.    Cf .  §  199,  4.     /hi,  5 

2.  The  fragments  of  Verrius  are  collected  in  OMOller's  edition  of  Festus 
^^fh       (praef.  p.  xiii).     Gell.  4^^,' 6  in  Verri  Flacci  libro  1  rerum  nienwria  dignaruvt. 

From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  the  information  borrowed  by  Plinius  NH. 
b.  3.  7.  8.  9.  14.  15.  18.  28.  29.  33-35  ex  Verrio  (Flacco).  Gell.  17,  6, 2  libri 
.  .  .  Verrii  Flacci  de  obscuris  Catonis  (§  122,  4).  in  libro  II  acriptum  est  etc.  5, 
1^  17,  1  (and  l^,"^)  Verrius  Flaccus  in  quarto  de  verborum  signijicatu.  Schol.  Vkrok. 
ad  Aen.  10,  183  and  200  (p.  103  K.)  Flaccus  primo  Etruscarum.  Macr.  1, 4,  7  (cf.  ik 
1,  8,  5)  Verrius  Flaccus  in  eo  libello  qui  Satumus  inscribitur.  Vague  quotations 
concerning  Roman  ritual  ib.  1, 6, 15.  1, 10, 7.  1, 12, 15.  Lactaxt.  inst.  1,  20.  Skkv. 
Aen.  8,  203.  11,  143  (a/ii,  sicut  Varro  et  Verrius  Flaccus^  dicunt).  Concerning  liis 
(questionable)  studies  on  Vergil  see  Bibdeck,  prolegg.  Verg.  p.  175.  Suet.  gr.  Vi 
Scribonius  Aphrodisius  .  .  .  docuit  quo  Verrius  tempore^  cuius  etiam  libris  de  ortho- 
graphia  rescripsit^  non  sine  insectatione  studiorum  morumque  eius.  From  this  work 
are  probably  derived  the  statements  on  the  orthographical  views  of  Verrius  Flac- 
cus in  Charisius,  Diomede,  Velius  Longus  and  others.  HNettlesh  i  p,  joum.  of 
phil.  15,  189.  If  the  disquisitions  given  there  with  regard  to  gender,  accidence, 
and  etymology  be  derived  from  the  same  work,  it  would  appear  that  Verrius  took 
orthography  in  the  sense  of  spelling  in  conformity  with  linguistic  rules.  Like 
Varro,  he  used  the  epistolary  form  in  his  grammatical  disquisitions ;  Serv.  Aen.  b<, 
423  aiUea  hoc  adverbium  loci  fuit ;  .  .  .  nam  crebro  in  antiquis  lectionibus  invenitur, 
sicut  in  epistolis  probat  Verrius  Flaccus  exemplis^  auctoritate,  ratione.  The  origo 
gentis  romanae  (§  414,  5)  is  attributed  by  BSepp,  p.  45  of  his  ed.  of  the  work,  to 
Verrius  Flaccus ! 

3.  The  work  de  verborum  significatu  was  alphabetically  arranged  by 
Verrius,  so  that  each  letter  extended  over  a  number  of  books,  e.g.  F  over  at  least 
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five  (Fest.  326  b,  2  causam  Verriua  in  libro  V  quorum  prima  est  P  litera  reddidit),  A 
over  at  least  four  (see  Gell.  in  n.  2),  and  S  over  several  books  in  the  same  way 
(Fest.  309  a,  5).  Within  each  separate  letter  two  distinct  portions  may  be  dis- 
cerned :  in  the  *  first  (and  larger)  portion '  the  lemmata  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically according  to  the  first  and  second  and  often  according  to  the  three  first 
letters,  in  the  '  second  portion  '  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  second  and  third  letter, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  find  connected  groups  of  glossae,  e.g.  for  each  author,  Cato, 
Plautus  and  so  forth,  and  numerous  quotations  from  authors  who  are  not  cited  in 
the  'first  portions'  (Antistius  Labeo  §  265,  2,  Veranius  §  199,  4,  Messalla  augur 
§  199,  2).  Cf.  on  this  OMOller  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  xvi.  OGruppe,  commentatt. 
Mommsen.  i>47.  HNettlesiiip,  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  1  (1880),  253.  2  (1881),  1. 
FHoFFMANN,  de  Festo  quacstt.  21.  BBeitzenstein,  Verrianische  Forsch.,  BresJ. 
1887.  This  fact  is  difficult  to  account  for  ;  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that 
of  Heitzenstein,  that  the  '  second  portions'  also  belong  to  Verrius  (not  to  Festus) 
and  are  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  from  which  by  a  revision  and  recasting 
in  strict  alphabetical  order  Verrius  attempted  to  restore  the  '  first  portions.'  He 
would  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  this  attempt,  and  the  work  to  hav<} 
been  hastily  got  ready  for  publication  after  his  death. — Of  the  later  poets  only 
Lucretius  and  Vergil  (all  his  poems)  are  mentioned  by  Verrius  with  any  fre- 
quency; others  are  never  quoted,  e.g.  Horace  (§  21J^  17).  The  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  154  b,  7  cum  mannisitet  ah  urbe  cotidita 
ad  principatum  August*  Caesaris  inviolatum,  and  347,  25  uhi  nunc  est  aedis  Concordiae 
inter  CapUolium  et  forum,  this  temple  leaving  been  consecrated  a.  763/10  a.d. 
Hence  the  work  would  apjjear  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  Ven-ius.  See  Merkel  on 
Ovid's  Fasti  p.  xciv. 

4.  Festus  probably  explained  his  treatment  of  Verrius'  work  in  the  preface, 
which  is  lost  together  with  the  first  half  of  his  work.  Verrius  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  name  in  Ftstus  (and  Paulus).  Festus  tries  rather  obtrusively  to  assert 
his  independence  with  regard  to  the  author  on  whom  he  has  founded  his  work :  he 
often  applies  to  Verrius  cheap  criticism,  and  makes  various  trivial  additions.  Cf. 
218  b,  1  cuius  (i.e.  Verrius)  opinionem  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  aliis  compfuribus  refutare 
minime  nec£sse  est,  cum  propositum  haheam  ex  tanto  librorum  eius  numero  inter mortua 
iam  ct  sepulta  verba  atque  ipso  saefje  conjitente  nutlius  usus  aut  audoritatis  praeterire, 
et  reliqua  quam  brevissime  redigere  in  libros  admodum  paucoa  (fortunately  he  is  not 
consistent  in  the  execution  of  this  plan).  «o  autem  de  quibus  dissentio  et  aperte  et 
breviter,  ut  sciero,  scripta  in  iis  (his  in  the  MS.)  Hbris  meis  invenientur  (^quiy  inscri- 
bunlur  '•  priscorum  verborum  cum  exemplis.^  Thus  in  the  first  place  Festus  gives  an 
abridgment  of  Verrius,  in  the  second  place  he  is  preparing  a  work  in  which  he 
proposes  to  justify  his  contradiction  of  V.  Of  the  latter  nothing  is  otherwise 
known. — Cf.  also  209  a,  12  cur  hoc  loco  relatum  sit  a  Verrio,  cum  de  significatu 
verborum  scribere  jiropositum  habuerit,  equidem  non  video;  also  360,  34  quod  ad 
significationem  verborum  non  magis  pertinet  quam,  ^durima  alia  et  praeterita  iam  et 
deinceps  quae  referentur.  326  b,  30  quam  inconstantiam  Verrii  nostri  non  sine  rubore 
rettuli,  329  a,  23  spondere  Verrius  putat  dictum  quod  .  .  .,  deinde  oblitus  inferiore 
capiie  .  .  .  ait  quod  etc.  (v.  monsfrum  138  inde  dici  apparel  id  quartum  quod 
mihi  visum  est  adiciendum,  praesertim  cum  ex  ectdem  significatione  pendeat  et  in 
jrromptu  sit  omnibus).  309  a,  5  sururam  Verrius  alio  libro — that  is  302  a,  15 — a 
pago  tSuccusano  dictam  ait,  hoc  vero  maxime  probat  eorum  audoritatem  qui  aiunt  etc. 
206b,  19  sed,  ut  mihi  videtur,  209a,  26  .  .  .  Verrius  ait:  mihi  non  satis  per- 
ttuadet.  214  b,  11  .  .  .  ait  Verrius:  mihi  id  falsum  videtur,  nam  etc.  261a,  14 
noKj   ut    V.  putat,       294a,   29   ^sudum    Verrius  ait   sig^nijicare    sub^udum.       s€il 
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auctoryum  omnium  fere  (exempla  poscunt  ut  audyus  siccum  significet.  340  b,  80 
quod  totum  Verriua  dnOdinai  introduxit.  347b,  23  inquit  Verrius  .  .  .  absurde,  ui 
viihi  videtur.  851  b,  14  quod  quam  aniliter  rela(tum  sit  cuiyvis  manifestum,  est  aod 
other  passsages.  The  quotations  from  Lucan  (34,  11)  and  Martial  (369,  2)  were 
added  by  Festus. 

5.  The  age  in  which  Sex.  Pompeius  Festus  lived  is  not  known,  but  he  quotes 
Lucan  and  Martial  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Chabisius  (i.e.  Julius 
Romanus)  GL.  1,  220,  28  {Porphyrio  ex  Verrio  et  Festo),  also  by  Macrobius  (sat.  3, 
3,  10  and  3,  5,  7  Pompeius  Festus,  3,  8,  9  Julius  Festus  de  verhorum  significationihua 
libro  XIII),  also  in  the  gh  Philox.  p.  O**,  27  Labb.  *  Adoriosus  fy^o^t,  Cn  llo/xiri^ioj. 
Ador  pIkti,  ws  IIoMTiJibs'  (cf.  Paul.  p.  3. 12).  Porphyrio  (see  §  374,  3)  quotes  him, 
hence  Festus  must  have  lived  before  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  He  divided  his  abridgment 
into  20  books  of  nearly  equal  size,  without  arranging  that  each  book  should  begin 
a  new  letter  (OMOlleb  p.  xxxi). — We  possess  the  work  in  only  one  MS.  (see  BhM. 
17,  310),  cod.  Famesinus  s.  XI  (now  at  Naples),  which  was  no  doubt  complete  in 
that  century.  Of  the  16  quaternios  (each  of  16  double  columns)  of  which  the  MS. 
originally  consisted,  the  quaternios  VIII-XVI  (commencing  with  the  second  half 
of  AT)  were  before  1477  brought  by  Manilios  Balles  Kabakes  from  lUyria  to  Bome 
(to  Pomponius  Laetus),  and  even  these  were  badly  injured  by  fire  in  the  outer 
column.  Of  these  nine  three  have  long  since  been  lost  again  (q.  VIII,  X,  XVI) 
and  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  copies  made  of  them  in  the  15th  cent.,  e.g.  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  (the  so-called  schedae  Pomponii  Laeti).  The  copy  made  by 
Politian  (important  for  q.  XV)  is  preserved  in  the  Vatic.  3368.  PdkNolhac,  rev. 
de  phil.  10,  145 ;  biblioth.  de  FOrsini.  Par.  1887,  212 ;  also  a  collation  of  the  same 
with  the  ed.  Aid.  1513  by  PVictorius,  now  in  Munich.  Other  editions  of  impor- 
tance for  the  text  are  those  of  Milan  1500  and  of  FUbsinus  1581,  and  also  the  much 
interix)lated  copies  Vatic.  1549.  2731.  Voss.  O  9.  Cf.  OMOlleb  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  ii. 
Beitzenstein  1.1.  97.  Additions  to  the  collation  of  the  Famesinus  in  Mailer's 
ed.  are  given  by  HKeil,  BhM.  6,  618.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Festi  codicis  quater- 
uionem  XVV^  denuo  edidit,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1864,  p.  57.  Important  extracts 
from  Festus  in  the  glossaries  (§  42):  cf.  HKettneb,  Bemerkk.  zu  Varro  u.  lat 
Glossaren  (Halle  1868)  a5.  GLoewe,  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  (Lpz.  1874)  243 ; 
prodrom.  gloss.  193.  234  and  esp.  GGoetz,  BhM.  40,  324 ;  melet.  Festina,  Jena  1885. 
87  II. 

6.  Just  as  Festus'  abridgment  may  originally  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
the  original  work,  Festus  himself  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  his  epitomiser, 
whom  Bethmann  in  Pertz'  Arch.  10,  320  erroneously  considered  not  to  be  identical 
with  Paulus  Diaconus  (§  500,  6) :  both  the  date  of  the  epitomiser  and  his  attitude 
towards  Charlemagne  are  appropriate  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  while  the  style  of  the 
preface,  except  for  a  few  phrases,  agrees  with  that  of  the  works  of  Paul.  Diac.  and 
Festus  is  often  quoted  in  this  writer's  historia  romana.  GWaitz,  Gott.  gel.  Anz. 
1876,  1520  and  pref.  to  his  scriptores  rer.  Langob.  et  Ital.  s.  VI-IX  (Hanover  1878) 
p.  19.  In  the  missive  to  Charlemagne  which  serves  as  a  preface  we  read  :  Sexius 
Pompeius  .  .  .  opus  suuvi  ad  XX  usque  prolixa  volumina  extendit,  ex  ipta  ego 
prolixitate  superjiua  quaeque  et  minus  necessaria  praeteryrediens  et  quaedam  abstrusa 
penitus  btilo  proprio  enucleans,  nonnuUa  ita  ut  erant  posita  relinquens,  haec  vestras 
celsitudini  legendum  compendium  obluli.  Paulus  ruthlessly  adapted  the  abridgment 
of  Festus  to  the  very  moderate  demands  of  his  own  period.  But  the  original  work 
was  so  rich  and  extensive  that  even  this  repeated  abridging,  diluting  and  bung- 
ling could  not  efiaco  all  its  original  wealth.  Paulus  deserves  praise  for  his  al- 
most complete  abstinence  from  additions  of  his  own  (cf.  36,  3  the  quotation  from 
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Boman  customs  1, 14).  As  he  copies  even  the  orthographical  mistakes  of  the  cod. 
Fames,  of  Festus  or  avoids  them  by  omittiog  the  words  in  question,  it  seems  that 
he  used  the  same  MS.  of  Festus  as  the  copyist  of  the  Famesinus.  See  OMOller's 
praei.  p.  xxxii.  viii.  GKxoetz,  nova  melet.  Fest.,  Jen.  1887,  vi.  vii.  The  abridg- 
ment of  Paulus  exists  in  a  great  many  MSB. :  among  the  most  important  are 
Monac.  147S4  s.  X/XI,  Leid.  Voss.  116,  Trecensis  2291  s.  X/XI  (cf.  EThewrewk  de 
PoHOR,  melanges  Graux,  Par.  1884,  659),  Escorialens.  O  III  31  etc.  Cf.  EThewrewk, 
Ungarische  Revue  1,  80. 

7.  Editions  of  Festus  and  Paulus :  cf.  MOller^s  praef,  p.  xxxv.  Festus  and 
Paulus  were  separated  and  a  critical  treatment  inaugurated  by  AAuoustinub, 
Ven.  1559  and  elsewhere.  Excellent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole 
are  found  in  JScaliger^s  castigationes,  first  ed.  1565.  With  supplements  by  Ful- 
vius  Ursinus,  Bome  1581.  Cum  nott.  varr.,  Par.  1584.  Notis  illustr.  ADacikr, 
Paris  1681  and  Amst.  1700.  In  Lindemann^s  Corp.  gramm.  II,  and  separately  Lpz. 
1832.  Edidit  AEEgoer,  Par.  1838.  Principal  edition;  emendata  et  annotata  a 
COMCller,  Lpz.  1839 ;  a  new  unaltered  edition  of  this,  Lpz.  1880.  Ed.  EThewrewk 
DE  PoNOR  I,  Pesth  1889. 

8.  HNettleship,  lectures  and  essays  201.  FHoffmamn,  de  Festi  de  verbb. 
signif.  quaestt.,  Kdnigsb.  1886.— ELeidolph,  de  Festi  et  Pauli  locis  Plautinis  in  the 
commentt.  Jenens.  2  (1883),  199.  HEDirksen,  d.  rOm.  rechtl.  Quellen  des  Verr.  Fl. 
u.  Fest.,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  1,  64.  SBugqe,  Altlatein  bei  Fest.  u.  Paul.,  JJ.  105,  91. 
GKettker,  Beobachtungen  tlber  d.  Benutzung  des  Verr.  Fl.  (in  the  Festprogramm 
f.  Meissen),  Pforta  1879.— Criticism  e.g.  LMercklin,  obss.  ad  etc.,  Dorpat  1860, 
WCorssen  (PhiL  20,  730),  Mommsen,  Berl.  Akad.  1864,  p.  66,  MVoigt,  BhM.  31,  149 
and  others. 

262.  Augustus'  freedman  and  librarian  C.  Julius  Hyginus 
(c.  690/64  B.C.-770/17  a.d.  ?)  combined  the  studies  of  Varro  with 
those  of  Nigidius  Figulus.  He  imitated  Varro  in  the  variety  and 
in  the  national  direction  of  his  literary  activity  and  attained  re- 
spect. He  wrote  de  situ  urbium  italicarum  and  on  celebrated 
men  of  Roman  history  ;  but  he  also  wrote  commentaries  on  one 
of  Cinna's  poems  and  on  Vergil's  works  and  composed  original 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  bees.  In  imitation 
of  Nigidius,  Hyginus  composed  works  on  theology  and  astrology, 
which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  more  sober  than  those  ot 
Nigidius. — We  possess  under  the  name  of  Hyginus  two  school- 
treatises  on  mythology;  the  so-called  Fabulae,  which  are  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the 
/tragic  literature  of  the  Greeks^ut  which  we  have  in  an  abridged 
form  and  unclassical  diction ;  and  four  books  de  astrologia  from 
Alexandrine  sources,  in  a  better  text,  but  also  abridged.  Both 
works  are  no  doubt  by  the  same  writer ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Hyginus  is  identical  with  the  Augustan  writer 
Julius  Hyginus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  20  C,  Itdius  Hyginus ^  Augusti  liber tus^  ncUione  Hispanus — nonnulli 
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Alexa)idrinum  putant  et  a  Caesare  puerum  Homam  adducium  Alexandria  capta  (a. 
70TJT7jr  OlTTiocount  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  (see  below), 
who  as  an  adult  received  from  Sulla  (therefore  676/78  at  latest)  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizensliip,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Hyginus  to  have  been  bom  later  than 
()90/61,  as  familiar  188 imus  Ovidio  (see  below)  would  otherwise  suggest.  He  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  even  earlier  than  Vergil  (bom  684/ 70)  by 
KBeiTZENSTEiN  de  scriptor.  U.K.,  Birlin  1884,  18,  who  draws  this  conclusion  from 
CoLUM.  1,  1,  13  (see  n.  3).  Suet.  1.1. :  atudiose  et  audiit  et  imitatu»  est  Cornelium 
Alexamlrum  gravmiaticum  graecum^  quern  propter  antlquitatis  nolitiam  Polyhistorem 
luulti  .  .  .  vocahant  (hence  i^erhaps  Hyginus  is  styled  Alexandrinus).  prae/uit 
palatinae  hyhliothecae  (founded  a.  726/28),  nee  eo  aecius  plurimos  docuit  ;  fuittjue 
famUiarissimus  Ovidio  poetae  (who  addressed  trist.  3^'i4  perhaps  to  him)  et  Clodio 
Licino  (§  250^  6)^  .  ,  .qui  eum  admodum  pauperel/n  decessisse  tradit.  .  .  .  huius 
Hbertus  fait  Julius  ModestuSj  in  studiis  vestigia  patroni  secutus.  This  is  carelessly 
excerpted  by  Jerome  on  Euseb.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2008  =  745/9 :  C.  Julius  JJyyinm^ 
cognomento  Polyhistor  (!),  grammaticus  habetur  inlustris.  When  Columella  (1,  1,  18) 
wrote,  Hyginus  had  long  b^n  dead  (n.  3).  As  early  as  in  Fest.  182a,  16  Yginus  w 
quoted  together  with  Aelius  Gall  us  and  CJornificius. — ChrBBunte,  de  C.  lulii 
Hygini  .  .  .  vita  et  scriptis  I,  Marb.  1846 ;  also  in  his  edition  of  the  Fabulae  p.  1. 
Cf.  also  GFUnger,  Abh.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.  16,  196.  205.  209.  217  sqq. 

2.  Gell.  1, 14, 1  Julius  Hyginus  dicit  in  lihro  de  vUa  rehusque  inlustrium  virorvm 
sexto,  AscoN.  ad  Cic.  Pis.  p.  13  Or.  12  K.-S.  Varronem  tradere  .  .  .  Julius 
Jlyginus  dicit  in  lihro  priore  de  viris  daris.  Does  this  indicate  two  divisions,  or,  as 
is  more  probable  (see  §  259,  2  in  fin.),  two  versions,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  ?  Unoei 
l.l.  takes  the  two  books  de  viris  daris  (i.e.  de  imperatoribus  Jiom.  and  de  Jiomanis  in 
toga  daris)  to  be  the  distinctive  title  of  part  of  the  viri  illustres,  which  is  however 
i*efuted  by  the  wording  in  Asconius.    Cf.  also  Gell.  6,  Ij^  (and  6)  et  C,  Oppiut 

'  (§  197,  3)  et  Julius  JJyginvs  aliique  qui  de  vita  et  rebus  Africani  scripserunt  and 
HiERONYHUs  above  §  211,  2.  On  the  sources  of  Hygin.  de  vir.  ill.  see  HHildks- 
ueimee,  de  libro  de  vir.  ill.  Urb.  Bom.,  Berl.  1880,  p.  63.  On  the  conjectures  of 
GFUnger,  who  attributes  to  Hy^nus  the  book  on  the  generals  usually  ascribed  to 
Comelius  Nepos,  see  §  19^  7  (cf.  also  Unqer,  Phil.  43,  431).— Gell.  10,  18,  7 
Hyginus  (rT  exemplis  re/ert  (cf.  §  19^jir4;'^  Serv.  Aen.  5,  389  secundum  Hygi- 
tium,  qui  de  famUiis  troianis  scripsit  (with  Varro,  above  p.  259,  e).  Macb.  8,  4, 18 
Hyginus  in  libro  quern  de  dis  penatibus  scripsit.  3,  2,  13  Hyginus  (so  Mom  us  en  CIL. 
1,  p.  26 :  the  MSS.  read  Hyllus)  libro  quern  de  dis  composuit.  8,  8,  4  Hyginus  de 
proprietatibus  deorum^  cum  de  astris  ac  de  steUis  loqueretur^  ait  etc  Cf.  Non.  518,  85. 
From  this  (or  from  the  Genealogiae,  see  n.  6)  may  be  derived  what  Paclih.  Nol. 
carm.  36,  131-143  states  as  Hyginus'  view  on  Vesta. — Skbv.  Aen.  3,  553  secundum 
Hyginum,  qui  scripsit  de  situ  urbium  italicarum;  cf.  ib.  1,  277.  530.  7,  412  {H.  in  ital. 
urb.).  8,  597  {in  urb.  it.).  600.  7,  678  {de  urb.  it.).  8,  638  {de  origine  urbium  it.), 
Macr.  5,  18,  16  (Julius  Hyg.  in  libro  J  J  urbium) ;  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  19  {ui  Hyginus  J^dar- 
chum  Trallianum  secutus  tradit).     HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  280. 

3.  CuARis.  GL.  1, 142  Hyginus  de  agricuUura  J  J.  Cf.  Colum.  1,  1,  13  nee  postremo 
qu(Mi  paedagogi  eius  (of  Vergil  in  the  g  »rg. ;  cf.  GFUnger  1.1.)  meminisse  dedig- 
nemur,  Julii  Hygini  .  .  .  non  minorem  tamen  iaudem  meruerunt  nostrorum  temporwm 
viri^  Corndtus  Celsus  etc.  ;  according  to  this  Hyginus'  work  was  published  before^ 
Vergil's  georg.  (which  came  out  724/30),  and,  as  Varro  de  BB.  (published  717/37) 
does  not  mention  it,  it  must  have  appeared  after  the  latter  work ;  cf.  BBeitzknsteih, 
de  scriptt.  BB.  19.  GFUnger  1.1.  220  takes  a  different  view.  3,  11,  8  Hyginus, 
8ecutus  Tremellium  (§  160,  2).     11,  2,  83.     11,  3,  62,     Pliny  who  cites  him  (always 
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as  Hyg.)  in  his  list  of  sources  for  the  NH.  b.  3-6  (geography,  see  n.  2  in  fin.) 
10-22  (zoology  and  botany)  mentions  him  NH.  18,  134.  16,  230.  18,  232.  19,  88. 
20,  116.  21,  53.  He  also  wrote  separately  on  beeg,  or  this  may  have  formed  part  of 
his  work  de  agricultura;  cf.  against  this  view  BKeitzemstein  1.1. 191.  Oolum.  9, 
13,  8  Hyginus  in  eo  lihro  quern  de  apibus  acrijmt  ;  cf.  ib.  9,  13,  6.  9,  11,  5  {H.  aucto- 
rUatem  Oraecorum  sequens).  9,  13,  3.  9,  14,  1-18.  Plin.  NH.  20,  116.  On  the 
character  of  this  work  see  Colum.  9,  2, 1  de  quibua  (bee-hives)  neque  dUigentius  quid- 
quam  jrraecipi  potest  quam  ah  Hygino  iam  dictum  eat  nee  ornatius  quam  Vergilio 
..  .  .  Jlyginus  veterum  auctorum  placUa  secretis  dispersa  moninuntis  indu^trie  collegit 
.  .  .  ea  quae  Hyginus  fahulone  tradita  de  originibus  apum  non  intemiisit  poeticae 
magis  Uceniiae  quam  nostrae  fidei  concesserim.  PRusch,  on  Hygin.  de  apibus  (used 
in  Plin.  NH.  b.  11,  21)  in  the  commentatt.  sodal.  philol.  Gryphisw.  1887,  42. — 
Gloss.  Labb.  p.  128c  Paleta  (read  Paid):  <r<p€yd6vri  daKTvXLov,  uts'Tytvoi  iv  rf  (the name 
of  the  work  is  missing). 

4.  Charis.  GL.   1,  134   Julius  Hyginus  in   Cinnae  propemptico  (cf.  §  213,  3).      . 
Gkllius  10^6^4  (on  Aen.  4,  57)  Hyginus  Julius^   qui  ius  pontificum  non  videtur    r  '- ^ 


ignorasse^  in  quarto  Jihrorum  quos  de  Vergiliofecit,  Hence  also  Macr.  6^,  7  Hyginus^ 
qui  ius  pontificium  non  ignoravit,  in  quinto  librorum  quos  de  Vergilio  fecit.  Gellics 
1,  21,  2  Hyginus^  non  hercle  ignobilis  grammaticus^  in  commentariis  qua€  in  Vergilium 
fecit,  states  that  in  lihro  qui  fuerit  ex  domo  atque  ex  familia  Vergilii  he  found 
amaror  georg.  2,  247.  7,  6,  2  sqq.  Gellius  defends  Vergil  against  the  censure  of 
Julius  Hyginus  (concerning  praepe^),  and  10, 15  notices  a  number  of  objections 
made  to  the  Aeneid  by  Hyginus  in  order  to  show  that  it  had  never  been  com- 
pleted. (1  reprehendit  Hyginus  Vergilium  correcturumque  eum  fuisse  existimat.  11 
item  hoc  quoque  in  eodem  lihro  reprehendit  et  correcturum  fuisse  Vergilium,  putat  nisi 
mori  occupasset.  14  Hem  in  his  versihus  errasse  Vergilium  dicit,  18  versus  .  .  . 
quern  Vergilius  procul  duhio  exempturus  fuit).  See  also  Seev.  on  Aen.  2,  15.  7,  47. 
12, 120.  BuNTE  p.  22.  BiBBECK,  prolegg.  Vergil,  p.  117.  The  doubt  expressed  con- 
coming  the  identity  of  the  commentator  on  Vergil  and  C.  Julius  Hyginus  by 
FBoRoius,  de  tempp.  quibus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  sint  27  is  unfounded. 

5.  De  astrologiaor  astronomia,  de  ratione  sphaerae  and  so  forth  are  the 
headings  which  the  work  generally  entitled  Poetica  astronomica  bears  in  the  MSS. ; 
see  BuRSiAN  JJ.  93,  761.  The  work  is  cited  only  by  Isidorus  de  nat.  deorum  17,  1. 
19,  1.  48, 1,  and  simply  as  Hyginus  without  any  mention  of  the  title  (see  Bursian. 
Miinch.  SBc^r.  1876  1, 1).  It  is  dedicated  to  an  otherwise  unknown  person,  M. 
Fabius,  who  is  thus  addressed  in  the  preface:  etsi  te  studio  grammaticae  artis 
inductum  non  solum  versuum  moderatione  .  .  .  sed  historiarum  quoque  varietate 
,  .  .  praestare  video,  .  .  .  tamen  .  ,  ,  ne  nihil  in  adclescentia  lahorasse 
dicerer  et  imperilorum  iudicio  desidiae  suMrem  crimen,  hoc  velut  rudimenlo  scientiae 
Hcripsi  ad  te.  Then  follows  the  table  of  contents.  After  this  we  read  :  in  his  igitur 
tarn  multis  et  variis  rebus  non  erit  mirum  aut  pertimescendum  quod  tantum  numerum 
versuum  scripserimus  /  .  .  .  quodsi  longiOr  in  sermone  visusfuero,  non  meafacun- 
diUUe,  sed  rei  necessitate  factum  exist imato,  .  .  .  etenim  praeter  nostra m  scriptionem 
sphaerae  quaefuerunt  ab  Arato  obscurius  dicta  persecuti  planius  ostendimus.  .  .  . 
quodsi  vel  optimis  usus  auctoribus  effeci  ut  neque  brevius  neque  verius  diceret  quispiam 
etc,  ideoque  maioribus  etiam  niti  laboribus  cogitamus.  .  .  .  etenim  necessariis 
nostris  hominibus  scienlvtsimis  maximas  res  scripsimus,  non  levibus  occupati  rebus 
populi  caplamus  existimationem.  The  sources  he  used  are  especially  the  KaraffTepifffuH, 
of  Eratosthenes,  with  which  Hyginus  in  b.  2  and  3  is  in  complete  accord  (see  the 
comparison  in  Bobert  1.1.),  and  other  Alexandrine  writers  (Parmeniskos,  Asklepiades,.. 
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Istros,  Euhemeroa,  Aratos,  Kallimachos  etc.),  see  Bobert  1.1.  221.  Cicero's  transla- 
tion of  Aratos  ia  quoted  3,  29  and  4,  8.  The  end  is  defective.  Of  the  MSS.  Vatic. 
(Reginensis)  1260  s.  IX,  Montepessul.  334  s.  X,  Voss.  s.  IX-X,  SGall.  s.  IX,  Dresd. 
8.  IX-X  are  specially  important ;  later,  much  interpolated  MSS.  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  the  history  of  MSS.  see  ECHHeydekreich,  die  Freiberger  Hyginh.,  Lpz. 
1878.  On  a  MS.  in  tachygraphic  notes  which  Pope  Julius  II  received  e  Dacia  see 
BFObster,  JJ.  121,  56. — In  the  editions  this  work  is  generally  joined  to  the  Fabula*», 
especially  in  the  Mythographi  of  Comhelinus,  Muncker  and  van  Staveren  n.  6  ad 
iin. ;  rec.  BBunte,  Dresd.  1875  (on  this  esp.  CBursian,  Miinch.  SBer.  1876,  1,  1). 
Book  2  and  in  fragments  also  inCBoBERT^s  ed.of  the  catasterism.  of  Eratosth.,  Berl. 
1878.  Cf.  also  Kiehl,  Mnemosyne  2,  88  sqq.  LWHasper,  Hyginus  philosophus  de 
imaginibus  coeli  (=Hyg.  de  astr.  b.  3).  Lpz.  1861.  Cf.  Bursian,  Lit.  Centralbl. 
1861,  854  and  JJ.  93,  785,  n.  46. — BBunte,  eine  franzOs.  Bearbeitung  der  Astron., 
Herrig's  Archiv  56, 155. 

6.  *  Fabulae\  Hyoin.  astr.  2,  12  de  quo  in  primo  lihro  genealogiarum  scrip- 
simus  (cf.  2,  17  noa  [nosiri  in  the  MSS.]  in  progenie  deorum).  The  first  part  of  the 
fabulae  consists  in  genealogies  of  the  gods  (see  below).  Dosith.  'Ep/iTyreiz/xoro  libr. 
Ill  p.  65  Maximo  et  Apro  coss.  (a.d.  207)  a.  d.  Ill  id.  Sept.  Hygini  genealogiam 
omnibus  notam  descripsi^  in  qua  erunt  (erant  emended  by  Bursian  p.  769)  plure$ 
historian  inter preiata^  in  hoc  lihro  =Ma^ifi(fi  kclL  'Arpy  ifTrdrois  irpb  y  eld^p  XeirTefi^pitaf 
Tyipov  yeveaXoylar  iratriv  yvtatrr^v  fiereypaiffaj  iv  ^  faovrai  vXeLovcs  larofUat  dirjpfirjyevfurax 
iy  To&rtfi  T<J  ^t^Xlifi  (copied  also  in  MSchmidt  Hyg.  p.  liv).  A  comparison  of  what 
Dositheus  gives  with  the  extant  fabula«  of  Hyginus  (Bunte,  Hyg.  fab.  p.  18. 
Lange  1.1.  p.  6)  proves  the  identity.  The  extant  work  begins  with  a  scanty  genea- 
ology  of  the  gods  and  heroes  resembling  a  catalogue  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  main 
subject,  a  recital  of  the  whole  mythological  subject-matter  specially  requisite  for 
understanding  the  poets,  according  to  the  different  cycles  of  legend  (the  title 
Fabulae  was  given  by  Mycillus  to  the  whole  work  with  special  reference  to  this 
main  subject) ;  the  conclusion  consists  of  indices,  which  divide  the  subject-matter 
and  collate  it  according  to  topics.  Cf.  MSchmidt  p.  xxvii.  CBursian,  JJ.  98,  77H. 
Owing  to  long  use  in  the  schools  and  corrupt  transmission  the  work,  in  comparistm 
with  its  original  condition,  has  been  greatly  damaged  (by  erasures,  additions,  in- 
versions etc.).  The  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stands  is  evidently  translated 
from  one  or  more  Greek  sources.  The  original  of  the  middle  portion  especially 
drew  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  epic  poets.  But  little 
recourse  was  had  to  Roman  sources  (Vergil,  Ovid  ;  see  n.  7.  RForster,  Baub  d. 
Perseph.  68.  87.  89.  289 ;  cf.  the  heading  fab.  8  Eadem  [Antiope]  Euripidis,  quain 
srribit  Ennius.  At  the  end  of  the  fabb.  before  the  indices  is  now  to  be  found  a  Latin 
fable  concerning  Care  (220),  in  which  the  trochaic  septenarii  are  still  recognisable 
(§  103,  1  ad  fin.).  There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  mythological  names,  Lange  p.  19; 
cf.  Bursian  1.1.  784.  The  third  part  (the  indices)  is  also  based  on  very  good  ancient 
authorities.  They  contain  short  mythological  collections  of  examples  (also  for  the 
use  of  schools)  in  catch-words,  e.g.  qui  facti  sunt  ex  mortalihus  immortaUs,  quifliag 
tucts  occiderunt,  niatres  quae  filios  interfecerunt^  quis  quid  invenerif,  oppida  qui  quae 
condiderunl  etc.  Besides  the  two  palimpsest  leaves  saec.  V  or  VI  (discovered  by 
NiEBuuR  in  the  Vatican  library  and  edited  Rome  1820,  see  §  180,  2;  in  Schmidt, 
Hyg.  p.  xLix),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  still  shorter  version,  the  work 
has  been  preserved  in  only  one  MS.  (Bursian's  program,  1868,  p.  vii)  the  Frisin- 
gensis  (saec.  IX)  of  Micyllus  (Bursian  ib.  p.  iv)  now  lest  except  for  a  few  frajr- 
ments.  On  tlie  fragments  of  this  MS.  see  CHalm,  Miinch.  SBer.  1S70  1,  317. 
MSchmidt  p.  XLVi I  sq.    On  abstracts  of  Hyginus  in  the  cod.  Strozzianus  of  the 
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German  icus-scholia  s.  XIV,  which  are  based  on  a  more  correct  tradition  than 
that  of  the  Frisengensis,  sse  CKobert,  Eratosth.  catasterism.  p.  210. — Editions  by 
JMycillus,  Bas.  1585  and  1549,  HCommelinus,  Heidelb.  1599,  JSchepfer,  Hamb. 
1674,  ThMuncker,  Mythographi  latini,  Amsterd.  1681,  AvanStaveren,  Auctores 
mythogr.  lat.,  Leid.  J742,  BBunte,  Lps.  1857,  MSchmidt,  Jena  1872.— CLange,  de 
nexn  inter  C.Iulii  Hygini  opera  mythologica  et  fabulanim  qui  nomen  eius  prae  se 
fert  librum ;  ace.  fabb.  transmutationum  selectae,  Mayence  1865.  CBursian,  JJ. 
93,  761  and  Ex  Hygini  Genealogiis  excerpta  .  .  .  restituta,  Ziir.  1868 ;  emen- 
datt.  Hygin.,  Jena  1874.  EWOlfflin,  zur  Kritik  von  H.  Fabeln,  Phil.  10,  803. 
MSchmidt,  ib.  23,  47.  25,  416 ;  EhM.  20,  459.  BUnger,  Phil.  85,  279.  46,  210. 
EScuoNE,  Herm.  6,  125.  AOtto,  JJ.  133,  281.  GKnaack,  Herm.  16,  585. 
MTscHiAssNY,  stud.  Hyg.,  Vienna  1888  (compare  BBunte,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  59. 
102.  123).  LDiETZE,  quaestt.  Hyg.,  Kiel  1890.  GKauffmann,  de  Hygini  memoria, 
and  see  addenda  to  §  177a,  1. 

7.  The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Genealogy  (fabulae)  and  of  the  Astrology 
cannot  be  doubted ;  see  n.  6  init.  But  the  question  is:  is  he  the  Augustan  writer? 
In  confirmation  of  this  we  have  only  the  name  Hygin  us  (not  Julius  [or  C.  Julius] 
Hyginus)  under  which  these  works  are  transmitted  and  quoted  (in  Dosith.  see  n. 
6  init.  IsiD.  de  rer.  nat.  17. 19.  48):  all  the  other  data  are  conti-ary  to  this  view,  e.g.  . 
the  fact  that  the  author  in  the  Astrology,  which  he — according  to  the  fabulae — 
composed  in  adoleffcentia  (see  n.  5.  6),  clearly  betrays  his  use  of  the  Metam.  and 
Ibis  of  Ovid  (cf.  fab.  123  p.  106,  1.  2  Schm.=Ov.  Ib.  301.  302;  fab.  107  p.  97,  20=0v. 
met.  13,  391),  and  therefore  wrote  after  761/8  (§  250,  3),  at  which  date  C.  Julius 
Hyginus  was  over  70  years  of  age  (see  above).  MSchmidt,  Hygin.  fab.  p.  xxxi. 
GFUkger,  Abh.  d.  Miinch.  Ak.  16, 213.  The  awkward  boastful  style  of  the  preface 
to  the  Astrologia  (see  n.  5),  and  the  tiro-like  mistakes  in  both  works,  and  especially 
in  the  translations  from  the  Greek,  do  not  harmonise  with  the  idea  we  should  be 
inclined  to  form  of  the  grammMicus  non  hercU  ignohilis  (see  above,  n.  4,  1.  5).  No 
quotations  are  found  from  any  works  of  this  kind  by  the  latter  (notwithstanding 
n.  2  1.  15).  Lastly  the  latinity  of  both  these  works  points  to  a  later  date.  But 
the  question  becomes  involved  because  we  have  neither  of  the  books  in  their 
original  form  (this  applies  si)ecially  to  the  fabulae),  see  n.  5.  6 :  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, of  portions  of  the  genealogiae  (fabulae)  three  redactions  of  different  tenor 
in  Dositheus.  in  Niebuhr's  leaves,  and  in  the  text  of  the  Frisingensis.  The  gix)- 
matic  writer  Hyginus  (§  344,  1)  is  at  all  events  not  the  author  of  these  works 
(BuRSiAN,  JJ.  93,  767).  The  opinion  (of  CBursian,  JJ.  93,  778)  that  the  original 
work  was  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cent.  a.d.  is  very  probable 
(the  reference  in  Dositheus,  n.  6  1.  4  gives  the  terminus  ante  quem):  but  Bursian's 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  name  of  Hyginus  from  the  use  of  a  com- 
l)lete  theogony  by  the  Augustan  writer  is  dubious,  as  nothing  is  known  of  any 
such  work,  and  this  c^^njecture  would  not  equally  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
astrol.  has  also  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hyginus. — It  is  therefore 
better  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  Augustan  writer  and  to  attribute  both 
works  to  some  author  unknown,  who  either  adopted  the  disguise  of  the  Augustan 
writer,  or  whose  name  was  actually  Hyginus.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the  • 
fact :  for  although  the  name  of  Hyginus  was  not  of  specially  frequent  occurrence  j 
among  the  Greeks  (see  however  the  indd.  to  CIG.  and  CIA.),  yet  in  the  Imperial  i 
period  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  among  Bomans,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions,  j 
This  Hyginus  III  (if  we  designate  the  Augustan  as  I,  the  gromatic  writer  as  II) 
wrote  a)  genealogiae  in  at  least  three  books  (see  the  quotation  n.  6  1.  1),  b)  de 
astrologia  (n.  5),  c)  he  made  preparations  for  a  work  on  the  legends  of  the  gods 
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and  heroes,  cf.  astr.  2, 12  p.  46,  22  B.  (2e  qua  (Oorgo)  alio  tempore  pLura  dieemut;  2, 
20  p.  59,  25  de  qua  (the  golden  fleece)  alibi  plura  dicemua ;  2,  84  p.  7S,  21  sed  quae 
post  mortem  eius  (Orion)  Diana  fecerit  in  eius  historiis  dicemua.  Hyginus  must 
actually  have  published  this  book  of  legends.  This  being  presupposed,  we  may 
(following  CBoBEBT^s  apposite  conjecture  Eratosth.  p.  236)  conclude  that  the  school 
text-book  *fabulae'  before  us  was  compiled  from  a)  the  genealogies  and  c)  the  book 
of  legends  of  Hyginus  UI.  It  remains  uncertain  whether  Hyginus  or  only  the 
compiler  added  the  indices  (n.  6). 


263.  Besides  this  writer,  the  Augustan  period  possessed  a 
considerable  number  of  less  important  grammarians  and  pro- 
fessors, most  of  whom  were  also  busied  with  literature.  Such 
were  Cloatius  Verus,  Caecilius  Epirota,  L.  Crassicius,  Scribonius 
Aphrodisius,  and  others.  Clodius  Tuscus  wrote  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  worship.  An  astronomical  calendar  by  this  author 
is  extant  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus.  The 
works  bearing  the  name  of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  are  of 
later  origin. 

1.  Gell.  16,  12  Lemma:  quae  Cloatius  Verua  aut  satis  commode  aut  nimis 
absurde  et  inlepide  ad  origines  linguae  graecae  redigit,  1  Cloatius  Verus  in  libris 
quos  inacripsit  verborum  a  Oraecis  tractorum  non  pauca  herde  dicit  curiose  et  sagaeiter 
conquisita  neque  non  tamen  quaedam  futtUia  etfrivola  ...  (5)  commode  haec  sane 
et  conducenter.  sed  inlibro  III  ^faenerator  '  inquit  *  appellatus  est  quasi  ^foirepdnap, 
dwb  Tov  4>alP€a6ai  iirl  rb  x/"7<'"»'^«/x>»' '  etc.  (6)  idque  dixiaae  ait  Hypaicraten  quempiam 
grammaticum  (§  159,  12)  etc.  Macrobius  also  quotes  this  work  8,  18,  4  (in  libra  a 
Graecia  tractorum)  and  likewise  ClocUiua  Verua  Ordinatorum  Graecorum  libri^  the 
heading  perhaps =Graeca  ex  ordine  tractata,  arranged  and  disc^^ssed  systematic- 
ally and  technically,  in  contrast  to  such  titles  as  quaestiones  confusae,  silvae  and 
so  forth.  The  work  probably  dealt  with  technical  matters  rather  than  mere 
nomenclature.  B.  2  of  this  is  cited  by  Macb.  3,  6,  2  (the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Deles), 
b.  4  by  the  same  author  8, 18,  8  (nux)  and  8,  19,  2  (enumeration  of  varieties  of 
apples  in  alphabetical  order).  It  is  probably  the  same  grammarian  whom  Verrius 
quotes  six  times  as  Cloatius  (without  Verus),  each  time  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Roman  liturgical  formulae :  cf.  Fest.  141a,  25.  189a,  25.  193a,  4.  218a,  29.  809a,  26. 
818a,  24.  As  the  attempt  to  derive  the  Roman  terms  from  the  Greek  is  not  trace- 
able in  any  of  these  passages,  a  third  work  by  Cloatius  must  here  have  been  used. 

Suet.  Gr.  16  Q,  Caeciliua  Epirota^  Tuaculi  natua^  lihertua  Attici  (§  172,  1),  .  .  . 
cum  Jiliam  patroni  nuptam  M.  Agrippae  (§  220,  10)  doceret^  auajyectus  in  ea  et  ob  hoc 
remotua  ad  Cornelium  Galium  (§  232)  ae  contulit  vixitque  una  famUiariaaime^  quod 
ipai  GcUlo  inter  gravissima  crimina  ah  Auguato  obidtur.  post  deinde  damnationm 
mortemque  Galli  achdam  aperuit^  sed  ita  ut  paucia  et  tantum  adoleacentibua  pra^peret^ 
praetextato  nemini.  .  .  .  primua  dicitur  latine  ex  tempore  diaputaaae  primu»q}tt 
Vergilium  et  alioa  poetaa  novoa  praelegere  coepiaae, 

2.  Suet.  gr.  18  L.  Craaaiciua^  genere  Tarentinua  ordinia  libertini^  cognomit 
Paaiclea^  max  Panaam  ae  trananominavit.  hie  initio  circa  scenam  veraatua  eat  d*n 
mimographoa  adiuvat  (cf.  §  254,  6),  deinde  in  pergula  docuit^  donee  commenlario 
Zmyrnae  (§  213,  8)    .   .   .   inclaruit ;  (here  follows  a  eulogistic  epigram  on  this  com- 
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mentary)  .  .  .  sed  cuvi  .  .  .  doceret  iam  muUos  ac  nobiUsj  in  his  lullum 
AnUmium  (§  242,  6),  .  .  t*/  Verrio  quoque  Flacco  compararetur^  dimUsa  repente  schola 
traruU  ad  Q,  Sexti  (§  266,  5)  philosophi  sectam, 

3.  SuKT.  gr.  19  Scriboniua  Aphrodisius^  Orbili  (§  200,  8)  servus  atque  discipuluif, 
max  a  Scribonia^  .  .  .  quae  prior  August i  uxor  fuerat^  redemptus  et  manumissus 
docuit  quo  Verriua  tempore^  cuius  etiam  lihrisde  orthographia  r«crt^i7  etc.  (§261,  2). 

4.  Y  E&T.  d^2h^  b  TOP^EK  significare  ait  Art  or  ius  dto^foitasse  etc.    Cf .  ib.  225, 

12.  364  b,  16.  Quint.  9,  1,  2  nee  desunt  qui  tropis  Jigurarum  nomen  imponant^ 
quorum  est  C,  Artorius  Proculus. — Fkst.  170b,  5  at  Panurgus  Antonius  haec  ait 
etc.  Is  the  same  author  referred  to  274a,  21  (meminit  etiam  trientisyratiti  Antonius 
etc.  or  Antonius  Gnipho  (§  159,  5)  ? — Porcellus  grammaticus  also,  who  cut  down  a 
line  of  Cornelius  Severus  (§  252,  5),  for  which  he  was  censured  by  Seneca,  suas.  2, 

13,  belongs  perhaps  to  this  period.  A  fragment  of  the  same  writer  occurs  in  (Suet.) 
diff.  p.  310, 28  Both  Procellus  ait :  ^quae  L.  littera  finiuntur  in  declinatione  etc.' 

5.  Skbv.  Aen.  1, 176  Clodius  scribit  commentariorum  quarto.  Cf.  ib.  1,  52  Clo- 
dius  commentariorum.  2,  229  Clodius  scriba  commentariorum.  12,  657  Clodius  Tus- 
cus :  mussare  est  ex  graeco  etc.  This  Clodius  Tuscus  composed  an  astronomical 
calendar,  which  we  possess  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus  (de 
ostentis  p.  114  Wachsm.).  The  heading  is :  i^rjfieplt  rod  iravrbs  ^wauroO,  iiyovr  ori/ieLta- 
ffis  iTTiToXCjif  T€  Kal  5v<jfi(oif  tCjv  iv  oipavip  <f>a.i¥0fihiavy  ix  tCj¥  KXavdiov  rov  Qov<tkov  Kad* 
ipHTfPtiair  irpbs  X^ftv ;  cf.  p.  155  xal  ravra  fikr  6  K\i6dios  ix  rQ)»  iraph.  Qovckolx  UpCtp  xp6s 
X^lif. — Gell.  5,  20,  2  Sinnius  Capita  in  litteris  (on  points  of  grammar)  quas  ad 
Cladium  Tuscum  dedit.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  same  Tuscus  whom 
Ovid  (ex  Pont.  4,  16,  20.  cf.  §  252,  8)  mentions  as  a  poet.  On  the  historicus  Tuscus 
see  §  277,  4.  A  certain  Fabricius  Tuscus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  NH.  ind.  auct.  to 
b.  3.  4  and  6  (geography). 

6.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  grammatical  works  were  also  written  by  M.  Mes- 
salla  (§  222, 3),  Antonius  Rufus  (§  254,  3),  Comificius  (§  209,  2  in  fin.) ;  works  on 
antiquities  were  produced  by  Cincius  (§  117,  4)  and  Fenestella  (§  259,  3) ;  on 
natural  history  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (§  258,  2)  and  Sabinus  Tiro  (§  54,  4.  266,  11 
ad  fin.). 

7.  Of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  (PRE.  1',  1188,65)  we  often  hear  what 
remedies  he  employed  (e.g.  Plin.  NH.  30,  117  and  in  Galen),  but  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  justify  the  inference  of  extant  works  by  him ;  see  EMeyer,  Gesch. 
d.  Botanik  2,  48,  who  pronounces  the  writer  on  remedies  in  Greek  mentioned  in 
Galen.  12  p.  989  to  be  identical  with  Petronius  Musa  (f  c.  50  a.d.)  Under  the 
name  of  Antonius  Musa  we  possess  a  treatise  '  de  herba  betonica '  introduced 
by  a  letter  to  M.  Agrippa  {Antonius  Musa  M.  Agrippae  s.)  with  prescriptions  (cf. 
§  367,  7,  b ;  there  is  also  a  fragment '  de  tuenda  valitudine  ad  Maecenatem  ' ;  see 
Antonii  Musae  fragmenta  quae  extant,  coUegit  FCaldani,  Bassano  1800).  Manu- 
scripts of  this  work  de  herba  betonica  in  Leyden  s.  VI  (see  LMOller,  RhM.  23, 
189),  Breslau  s.  XI  (see  CEChrScuneider,  ind.  lect.  Vratisl.  1839/40),  Florence 
Laur.  8.  XI  and  XIII  (see  EBIurens,  miscell.  crit.  107).  In  these  MSS.  are  in- 
cluded two  agreeable  poems  in  senarii  freely  modelled  after  the  archaic  method 
(sje  WStudemund,  Phil.  Anz.  7,  40)  '  Precatio  terrae  matris '  and  '  Precatio  om- 
nium herbarum '  (in  the  Laur.  s.  XI  tierbarum  precatio  Antonii  Musae).  Printed 
e.g.  AL.  5.  6  PLM.  1,  138.  Cf.  on  these  MSchmidt,  Jena  Vorles.-Verz.  1874. 
EBaurens,  misc.  crit.  1.1.,  who  with  slight  probability  takes  Antonius  Musa  to  be 
the  author;  see  also  ARik«k,  lit.  centr.-Bl.  1879,  1671. 
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264.  The  architect  and  technologist  Vitruvius  Pollio  dedi- 
cated in  his  later  years  to  Augustus  his  ten  books  de  architectura, 
in  which  this  subject-matter  is  treated  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
author  appears  to  possess  varied  education  and  learning  and  a 
reflecting  mind ;  yet  he  had  not  acquired  refined  culture  and 
taste.  In  point  of  its  subject,  this  work  (the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  we  possess)  is  very  important,  but  its  form  is  repulsive  and 
crotchety,  and  disfigured  by  debased  Latin.  Besides  the  original 
work  we  possess  also  an  abridgment  made  by  M.  Cetius  Faven- 
tinus. 

1.  Personal  circumstances.    The  work  itself  gives  us  only  the  name  of  Vitru- 
vius, his  cognomen  has  the  authority  of  the  epitome  (see  n.  5).     The  praenomen 
has  not  been  transmitted  and  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inscription  at  Verona, 
CJL.  5,  346-4  L.  VUruviua  L.  l.  Cerdo  architectus,  if  this  Cerdo,  who  was  formerly 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author,  was  a  disciple  and  freedman  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  statements  of  Vitruvius  himself  are  trustworthy,  esix*cially  those  in  the 
preface  to  b.  1,  which  looks  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  Hor.  ep.  2, 1 
in  the  peculiar  taste  of   Vitruvius:   cum  divina   tua   mens    et  numen,   imperaior 
Caenar  (Augustus),  iniperio  pot iretur  orbis  terror um  inviclaque  virtute  cunctia  ho»tibu9 
stratis^  trinmpho  (August  725/29)  vicloriaque  tua  cives  gloriarentur  .  .  .  populmque 
rom,  et  setiatun  Uberatus  titnore  ampiissiniis  tuis  coyitationihua  consiliisque  guhemar- 
etur,  non  audeham  taniis  occupationibus  de  architectura  scripta  .  .  .  edere,  metucns  ne 
non  apto  teinjx)re  interpellans  subirem  tui  animi  offensionevi  (cf.  Hou.  s.  2,  1,  20.  ep.  1, 
18,  4.  2,  1,  220).     cum  vero  atlenderem  te  etc.  .  .  .  ut  civUa^  per  te  non  solum  provin- 
ciis  esset  aucta  (Egypt  724/30,  Galatia  729/25)  verum  etiam  etc.,  non  ptdavi  praettr- 
mitlendum  quin  .  .  .  ea  tihi  ederem^  ideo  quod  primum  parenti  tuo  (Caesar)  de  eo 
fueram  notus  et  eius  virtutis  stndiosus.     cum  autem  .  .  .  imperium  parentis  in  tuam 
]H)testatem  transtidisaet^  idem  studium  meum  in  eiua  memoria  permanens  in  te  conlulit 
favorem.      itaque  cum  M.  Aurelio  et  P.  Minidio  et  Cn.  Cornelio  ad  apjxzrafionem 
ballistarum  et  scorpionum  reliquoirumque  tormentor  um  re/ectiofiemfui  praesto  et  cum 
eis  commoda  acccpi.     quae  cum  prim^  mihi  tribuisti,  recognitionem  per  sororis  (Oc- 
tavia,  t  743/11)  commendationem  servasti.     cum  ergo  eo  benejicio  essem  obligatua  ut  ad 
exitum  vitae  non  haberem  inopiae  timorem^  haec  tibi  scribere  coepij  quod  animadverti 
multa  te  aedijicaase  et  nunc  aedijicare.    He  mentions  the  pronaua  aedia  Auguati  5, 1, 
7  (p.  107,  3  B).    Reference  to  Caesar  is  made  2,  9,  15  sq.  (p.  59,  18  B)  divua  Caeaar 
cum  exercitum  habuiaaet  circa  Alpea  etc.  with  a  detailed  description  such  as  an  eye- 
witness would  give ;  8,  3,  25  (p.  203,  11  B)  C.  luliua^  Maainiaaae  Jiliua,  .  .  .  cum 
f)atre  Caeaari  militavit  (a.  708/40).     ia  hoapitio  meo  eat  uaua.     He  always  addresses 
Augustus  as  Imperator  or  Caesar,  but  knows  also  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  had 
been  awarded  to  him  a.  727/  27.    The  mention  he  makes  of  the  numerous  buildings 
of  Augustus  also  leads  us  beyond  a.  727/27  and  even  beyond  738/16,  at  which  time 
the  temple  of  Quirinus  was  built  at  Bome,  Vitr.  3,  2,  7  (p.  70,  4)  dipteroa  ,  .  .  est 
aedia  Quirini  dorica.    On  the  other  hand,  Vitruv.  3,  2,  2  speaks  only  of  a  single 
>.  stone  theatre  at  Bome,  whereas  two  more  were  built  a.  741/13.    Hence  the  work 

appears  to  have  been  composed  about  a.  740/14.  AHirt,  in  Wolf's  Mus.  der  Alt- 
Wiss.  (1806),  228.  Pliny  mentions  Vitruvius  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  16.  35.  86  (ex 
Vitruvio)y  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  extant  work  having  been  used  in  the  above- 
named  books  of  the  NH.  (and  also  in  b.  31  and  33),  HBrunn,  de  indie.  Plin.  (Bonn 
1856)  57.    DDetlefsen,  Phil.  31,  385.     GOehmichkn,  plinian.  Studd.,  Munich  1880, 
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211.  Sebv.  Aen.  6,  43  Vilruvius  qui  de  architectonica  scripsit^  ostium  dicit  etc.  (but 
the  passage  cited  does  not  occur  in  Vitruvius).  Si  don.  ep.  4,  2  (p.  228,  5  8av.) 
quaeque  si  fors  attiyit^  tenere  non  ahnuit  cum  Orpheo  plectrum^  .  .  .  cum  Vitruvio  per- 
pendiculum  etc. 

2.  On  the  character  of  the  work.  Vitr.  2,  prooem.  5  mihi  autem,  Imperator\ 
staluram  non  tribuit  nalura^fcMciem  de/ormaoit  aetns^  valetudo  detraxit  vires,  itaque 
quoniam  ab  his  praesidiis  sum  desertus  per  auxilia  scientiae  scriptaque^  ut  s])ero,  per- 
veniam  ad  commendationem,  6,  prooem.  4  cum  ei  parentium  cura  et  praeceptorum 
doctrinis  audas  haberem  copias  disciplinarum^  philologis  et  philotechnis  rebus  covimen- 
tariorutmjue  scripturis  me  delectans  eas  possessiones  animo  paravi  e  quibus  haec  emt 
fructuum  summa^  .  .  .  nihil  desiderare,  .  .  .  ego^  Caesar,  non  ad  pecnniam  parandam 
ex  arte  dedi  stadium.  .  .  .  ideo  notities  parum  est  adsecuta,  sed  tnmen  his  voluminibus 
editis,  ut  spero,  ctiam  posteris  ero  notus.  neque  est  mirandum  quid  ita  pluribus  sint 
ignotus,  ceteri  architecti  rogant  ei  ambiunt  ut  architectentur,  mihi  auttm  a  praeceptor- 
ibu^  est  traditum  rogatum,  non  rogantem,  oportere  suscipere  curam.  1,  1,  17  pete, 
Caesar,  et  ate  et  ab  is  qui  ea  volumina  sunt  lecturi  ut  si  quid  parum  ad  regulam  art  is 
grammaticaefuerit  explicatum  ignosccUur,  namque  non  uti  summus  phUosophtui  nee 
rfietor  disertus  nee  grammaticus  .  .  .  ,  sed  ut  archUectus  his  litteris  ifnbutus  haec  nisus 
sum  scribere.  But  he  is  fond,  especially  in  the  garrulous  introductions  he  pi-e- 
iixes  to  each  book  (Sc^ii^i eider's  ed.  1,  p.  liii),  of  displaying  his  knowledge  in 
philosophy  (cf.  §  266,  2)  and  history,  though  frequently  with  small  success,  e.g.  6, 
prooem.  3  nofi  minus  poetae  qui  antiqucts  comoedias  graece  scripserunt  easdem  senten- 
ti<M  verbis  in  scena  pronuntiaverunt,  ut  Eucrates,  Chionidee,  Aristophanes,  maxime 
eliam  cum  his  Alexis.  He  declares  his  purpose  to  be  brief  :  5,  prooem.  3  cum  anim- 
€idvertissem  distentnm  occupaiionibus  civitatem  publicis  et  privatis  negotiis,  paucis  iti- 
dicamscribendum,  uti  angusto  spatio  vacuitatis  ea  legentes  breviter  2)ercip€re  possenf, 
and  again  ib.  5  cum  ergo  .  .  .  animo  advertam  inusitaias  et  obscuras  m,uUis  res  esse 
mihi  scribendasj  quo  facHius  ad  sensus  Ugentium  pervenire  possint,  brevibus  volumini- 
bus iudicavi  scribere. 

3.  Vitruvius  himself  states  at  great  length  and  repeatedly  the  contents  of  the 
single  books  (volumina)  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each.  The  first  seven  books 
treat  of  architecture  proper  (consecrated  and  private  buildings).  The  eighth 
book  treats  of  water  and  aqueducts,  the  ninth  of  instruments  for  measuring  time 
(sun-dials),  the  tenth  of  machines,  uti  totum  corpus  omnia  architccj urae  membra  in 
decern  voluminibus  habeat  explicate  (10,  22,  12).  Vitruvius'  principal  sources  were 
Greek  writers  (cf.  also  MCantok,  rOm.  Agrimensoren  87),  whom  he  chiefly  enu- 
merates 7,  prooem.  11-14,  with  the  declaration  :  quorum  ex  commentariis  quae  utilia 
esse  .  .  .  animadverti  collecta  in  unum  coegi  corpus.  But  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
deficient,  in  spite  of  such  bold  formations  as  dviarpoXdyrp-os.  He  frequently  dots 
not  succeed  in  expressing  himself  intelligibly;  he  lacks  literary  talent  and  facility. 
His  style  is  sometimes  immoderately  diffuse,  sometimes  unduly  brief,  now  oddly 
affected  and  distorted,  now  plebeian.  EWOlffun,  Phil.  34,  148.  HUlrich,  de 
Vitr.  copia  verborum,  Frankenthal  1883,  Schwabach  1885  II.  JPbaun  Bemm.  z. 
Synt.  des  V.  mit  eingehender  Darst.  der  Subst.-Satze,  Bamb.  1885.  PhEhebuard, 
Vitruvianae  obss.  gramm.,  Pforzh.  1887.  88  II.  Cf.  n.  6.  MStock,  de  Vitr.  ser- 
mone:  de  formis  enuntiatorum  tern  pp.,  Berl.  1888. 

4.  Of  the  two  existing  MSS.  the  most  important  are  Harlei.  2767  s.  IX  and 
Gud.  69  s.  XI  (see  Bose  pref.  to  his  ed.).  Both,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
same  original,  as  they  have  the  same  gaps  and  errors,  and  the  same  transposition 
of  leaves  at  7,  6.  On  a  Schlettstadt  MS.  s.  X.  see  AG  iky,  rev.  de  philol.  3,  16.  On 
the  Spanish  Vitruvius  MSS.  see  GLokwk,  Wiener  Studd.  9,  327. 
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5.  The  abridgment  bears  in  a  Vienna  MS.  (suppl.  2867  s.  IX/X  see  JHacpt, 
Wien.  SBer.  69,  31)  and  in  the  Schlettstadt  MS.  (see  n.  4)  the  heading  M,  Ceii 
Faventini  artis  archiiectonictie  privcUis  usibitt  adbreviatus  liber,  in  the  others  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  epitome  is  wanting  and  it  bears  the  title :  De  divtrtit 
fabricia  archilectonicae,  and  begins :  De  artis  architecUmuMe  peritia  mulia  oroUiowt 

Vitruvius  Polio  aliique  auctores  scientiagime  scripaere,  verum  ne  longa  eorum  diaer- 
taque  facundia  humiliorihua  ingeniia  alienum  faceret  atudiunij  pauca  ex  hia  mediocri 
licet  aermone  ptivatia  uaibtia  ornare  fuit  conailiuni.  The  arrangement  of  Vitruvius 
lias  been  kept  unchanged,  but  the  subject  limited  to  private  buildings.  At  the 
end  (c.  29)  an  explanation  of  horologium  pelecinum  and  hemicyclium  is  added 
from  another  source ;  c.  30  also  (on  maltae,  which  is  missing  e.g.  in  the  Schlett- 
stadt MS.)  is  taken  from  some  other  source  and  is  of  later  origin.  The  whole  com- 
IKJsition  has  been  edited  from  thrde  MSS.  s.  X  by  Bosr  p.  285.  Cf.  ib.  p.  xii.  This 
epitome  was  used  by  Palladius  (§  410,  2)  and  Isidorus  (§  496,  7).  Cf.  HNohl, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  64. 

6.  Editions  of  Vitruvius  (cf.  Schneider^s  edition  1,  xi)  e.g.  by  lo.  dk  Last, 
Amsterd.  1649  (c.  nott.  varr.  and  with  BBaldi^s  Lex.  Vitruv.,  see  n.  7).  BGaliaki, 
Naples  1758.  ABode,  Berl.  1800  II.  Bee.  em.  ill.  IGSchneides,  Lps.  1807  sq.  III. 
Collective  editions  by  Stbatico,  Udine  1825-30  IV  and  AMarini,  Bome  1836  IV. 
Bee.  atque  emend,  et  in  germ.  serm.  vertit  CLorentzek,  1,  1  (not  completed), 
Gotha  1856. — Ad  antiquiss.  codd.  nunc  primum  ediderunt  VBose  et  HMuller- 
StrCbinq,  Lps.  1867;  to  this  an  index  Vitruvianus  by  HNohl,  Lpz.  1876.— 
Criticism :  CLorentzen,  observatt.  crit.  ad  Vitr.,  Gk)tha  1858.  FHultsch,  JJ.  113, 
251.  AWiLMANNS,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  254.  FEyssenIiardt,  epistula  orbica  ad 
IClassenum,  Hamb.  1879.    HNohl,  anall.  Vitruv.,  Berl.  1882. 

7.  Translations :  By  ABode,  Lpz.  1796  H ;  plates  and  notes,  Berl.  1801. 
Translated  and  explained  in  notes  and  woodcuts  by  FBrber,  Stuttg.  1864  sq. — 
French  translations  by  ClPerrault  (Par.  1673.  1684). — With  text  and  atlas,  by 
Tardieu  and  Coosin  (Paris  1839);  by  Maupras  (Par.  1847  sqq.  II).— English  trans< 
lations  by  WNewton,  Lond.  1771-91  II.  Wilkins,  Lond.  1813  II.  etc.— Explana- 
tory works:  BBaldus,  de  verborum  Vitruv.  significatione,  Augsb.  1614.  (CPromis, 
vocabuli  latini  di  architettura  posteriori  a  Vitruvio,  oppui'e  a  lui  sconosciuti,  com- 
plemento  del  lessico  Vitruv.  di  Bjildi,  Turin  1876.)  JPolexus,  exercitatt.  Vitru- 
vianae,  Padua  1739.  1741.  HCGenelli,  Brief e  tlber  Vitr.,  Brunswick  1801.  Berl. 
1804  11.  JFBOscH,  Erl&uterungen  iiber  Vitr.,  Stuttg.  1802.  CGHaubold,  exer- 
citatt. Vitr.,  Lps.  1821  III.  Vitr.  10,  13-15  in  KOchly  und  BOstow'b  griechischen 
Kriegsschriftst.  1  (Lpz.  1853),  347.  EHFMeyer,  Gesch.  d.  Botanik  1  (Kttnigsb. 
1854),  382.  FBeber,  Phil.  27, 185.  ATerquen,  la  science  rom.  k  I'^poque  d'Auguste; 
6tude  hist,  d'apres  Vitr.,  Par.  1885.  GOehmichen,  d.  gr.  Theaterbau  nach  Vitr. 
etc.,  B  ^rl.  1886 ;  BhM.  43,  524  and  other  technical  treatises. 

265.  Among  the  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age  the  two  most 
important  are  Labeo  and  Capito.  M.  Antistius  Labeo's(c. 
700/64-c.  770/17  a.d.)  legal  knowledge  was  based  on  comprehen- 
sive culture  and  supported  by  a  character  of  unconquerable 
firmness,  which  no  less  than  his  numerous  legal  works  contributed 
to  maintain  his  name  in  respectful  and  honourable  remembrance. 
His  opposite  was  the  monarchist  C.  Ateius  Capito  (a.  720/34- 
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nbl22  A.D.),  who  ranked  far  below  Labeo  in  scientific  import- 
ance and  literary  activity.  To  the  same  period  belong  Blaesus,  a 
pupil  of  Trebatius,  and  probably  also  the  jurist  Fabius  Mela. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47 :  post  hunc  (Aelius  Tubero,  §  208,  1)  viaxiinae  auctari- 
tatisfuerunt  Ateiua  Capita^  qui  Ofilium  secutiis  est,  et  Antistius  LabeOj  qui  omnes  hos 
(all  professors  of  law  of  that  period,  see  §  207  and  208)  audivil,  instUutus  est  autem 
a  Trehatio  (§  207,  3).  ex  his  Ateius  consul  fuit  (a.  758/5  a.d.)  ;  Labeo  notuit,  cum 
oferrelur  et  ah  Auyusto  consuUUus,  quo  suffectus  fierel,  honorem  suscipere  (for  he  had 
been  previously  passed  over  by  Augustus,  his  junior  Capito  obtaining  the  prefer- 
ence ;  see  the  passage  from  Tac.  below  1.  20),  sed  plurimis  studiis  operam  dedit  et 
totum  annum  ita  diviserai  ut  Homae  sex  mensihus  cum  studiosis  esset  (and  consulentibts 
de  iure  publice  responsUaret,  Gell.  13,  10,  1),  sex  ^mettsibus  secederet  (probably  to  his 
fundus  Gallianus,  see  Gell.  13,  12,  4)  et  conscribendis  libris  operam  daret.  itaque 
rtlujuit  quadrinyenta  vdumina^  ex  quibus  piiurima  inter  manus  versantur.  hi  duo 
primum  veluti  dioersas  sectas  fecerunt  (see  above  p.  406) ;  nam  .  .  .  Labeo  ingenii 
qualitate  etfiducia  doctrinae^  qui  et  ceteris  operis  sapientiae  operam  dederat,  jjlurima 
innovare  instituit  (§  49,  5).  Gell.  13,  10,  1  Labeo  Antistius  iuris  quidem  civilis  disci- 
plinam  principali  studio  exercuity  .  .  .  sed  ceterarum  qtu>que  bonarum  artium  non 
expers  fuit  et  in  grammaticam  sese  atque  dialecticam  literasque  antiquiores  altioresque 
penetraverat  latinarumque  vocum  origines  rationesque  percalluerat  eaque  praecipue 
scientia  ad  enodandos  jderosque  iuris  laqueos  utebatur.  The  example  given  ib.  8 
(soror  from  seorsum)  prove  him  to  have  been  a  purist  (above  p.  57).  Tac.  ann.  3,  75 
Capitoni  consulatum  adceleraverat  Augustus,  ut  Labeonem  Antistium,  isdem  artibus 
praecellentem,  dignatione  eius  m^gistratus  anteiret.  namque  ilia  aetas  duo  pacis  decora 
simul  tulit.  sed  Laheo  incorrupta  libertate  et  ch  id  famM  ceJebratior,  Capitonis  obse- 
quium  dominantibus  m^gis  probabatur.  illi  quod  praeturam  intra  stetit  commendatio 
ex  iniuria,  huic  quod  connulatum  adeptus  est  odium  ex  inuidia  oriebatur.  Gell.  18, 
12,  1  in  quadam  epistula  Atei  Capitonis  scriptum  Ugimus  Labeonem  Antistium  legum 
atque  morum  populi  rom,  iurisque  civilis  doctum  adprime  fuisse.  ^  sed  agitabai  (hence 
it  was  written  after  Labeo's  death),'  inquit,  *  hominem  libertas  quaedam  nimia  atque 
vecors,  tamquam  eorum  dioo  Augusto  iam  princij)e  et  remp.  obtinente  ratum  tamen 
pensumque  nihil  haberet  nisi  quod  iustum  sanctumque  esse  in  romanis  antiquitatibus 
legisset.^  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  s.  1, 8, 82  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo  praetorius,  iuris  etiam 
peritus,  memor  libertatis  in  qua  natus  erat  multa  contumaciter  adversus  Caesarem 
dixisse  et  fecisse  dicitur,  propter  quod  nunc  Horatius  adulans  Augusto  insanum  eum 
dicit.  Cf.  AcRO  ib.  (p.  58  H.).  Horace  1.1.  {Labeone  insanior  inter  sanos  dicatur, 
written  a.  716/38  or  717/37)  certainly  does  not  refer  to  the  jurist,  though  it  may 
perhaps  to  his  father  (§  207,  6).  Cf.  Pernice,  Labeo  1,  12.  Kiesslimo  ad  loc. 
Tedffel,  pee.  1 2, 1163,  26. 

2.  Labeo's  works  included  400  books  (see  n.  1).  The  fragments  from  the  Digest 
in  Hommel,  Palingenesia  1,  321;  OLenel,  Palingenesia  502;  those  from  other 
authors  in  Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust.  *110.  Gell.  13,  10,  2  sunt  libri  post  mortem 
eius  editi,  qui  Posteriori  inscribuntur,  quorum  librorum  tree  continui,  XXXVIII  et 
XXXIX  et  XL,  pleni  sunt  id  genus  (see  n.  1)  rerum  ad  enarrandam  et  inlustrandam 
linguam  latinam  conducentium.  In  other  respects  the  work  was  a  system  of  civil 
law,  arranged  according  to  the  design  (variously  modified)  of  Q.  Mucins  (§  154,  2)  , 
and  its  plan  was  also  the  standard  for  the  ius  civile  of  Sabinus  (§  281,  1);  cf. 
KrOger  1.1.  MVoioT  (§  154,  2  1. 6)  348.  Notes  on  Labeo  were  written  by  Proculus, 
Aristo  and  Paulus  (dig.  29,  2,  60.  Mommsen  conjectures  Aulus).  Two  epitomes 
were  made  by  Javolenus,  which  were  employed  in  the  Digest,  just  as  the  eight  books 
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Probabilium  (rt^cwwi')  are  there  quoted  from  the  epitome  of  Paulus.  The  two 
works  are  quoted  63  times  in  all  in  the  Digest.  Laheo  libria  epistclarum  (dig.  41, 3, 
30,  1) ;  libri  responsorum,  at  least  15  books  (Collat.  12, 7,  3).  Gell.  13, 10, 3  in  libris 
quos  ad  praetoris  edictum  scripsit  mtdta  posuii  partim  lepide  atque  argute  reperta. 
sicuti  hoc  est  quod  in  quarto  ad  edictum  Ixbro  acripium  Ugimua  etc.  dig.  50,  16, 19 
Laheo  libro  primo  praetoris  urbani  (notes  on  this  were  written  by  Quintus,  dig.  4, 
3,  7,  2-Q.  Saturninus  §  360,  6  ad  fin.  or  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola  §  369,  1?)  4,  3,  9,  4 : 
Laheo  lihro  trigesimo  praetoris  peregrini,  Gell.  1,  12, 18  in  commentariis  Labeoni» 
qufke  ad  XII  tahulas  composuit\  cf.  ib.  20,  1,  13  and  6,  15,  1  Laheo  in  lihro  de  XII 
tahulis  secundo.  Fest.  253a,  7  Laheo  de  iure  pontificio  I,  XI;  then  ib.  9  and  18 
Laheo  Antistius,  and  Antistius  de  iure  pontificali  /.  IX \  348,  where  he  is  also  quoted 
for  other  purposes :  Laheo  Antistius  I,  X  commentari  iuris  pontijici ;  351*  Antistiut 
Laheo  in  commentario  XV  iuris  pontijici.  Perhaps  also  (dc^  officio  augu(rumy^  ib. 
p.  290».  Gell.  1,  1^  1  qui  de  virgine  capiendo  scripserunt^  quorum  diligentissime 
scripsit  Laheo  Antistius.  Macb.  3,  9,  4  (after  a  previous  citation  of  Ateius  Capito 
ex  lihro  I  de  iure  sacrificiorum)  Laheo  vero  sexagesimo  et  octavo  lihro  intulit  etc 
Pernice,  Labeo  1,  46  without  cogent  reason  refers  this  passage  to  Cornelius 
Labeo  (§  389,  8).  But  the  large  number  of  books  causes  difficulty.  CThomasiuk, 
comparatio  Labeonis  et  Capitonis,  Lps.  1683.  CvEck,  de  vita  .  .  .  Labeonis 
et  .  .  .  Capitonis,  Franeker  1692  (and  in  Oelrich's  thes.  nov.  1,  2,  825). 
FABiENER,  op.  (1830)  1,  196.  SWZimmern,  Gesch.  d.  PBechts  1,  1,  306. 
AFEuDORFF,  rOm.  RGesch,  1,  178.  236.  DeGeeb,  Versl.  en  Med.  d.  k.  Akad.  v. 
Wetensch.  XI.  1868.  LBorchert,  num  A.  L.  stoicae  philosophiae  fuerit  addictus, 
Berl.  1869.  APernice,  M.  Ant.  Labeo,  d.  Privatrecht  im  1.  Jahrh.  d.  Kaiserzeit, 
Halle  1873-1878  II.  PKbuger,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  u.  Lit.  d.  r5m.  Rechts,  Lpz. 
1888,  141.  MScHANz,  Phil.  42,  309  (compare  Bekker,  ZdSavigny-Stift.  6,  75. 
KrCgeb  1.1.  142,  9). 

3.  C.  Ateius  (CIL.  1  p.  198,  nr.  750  sq.  Fasti  praenest.  ib.  p.  474,  XIII) 
Capito,  principem  in  civitate  locum  studiis  civilihus  adsecutus^  sed  avo  centurione 
Sullano^  patre  praetorio.  consulatum  ei  adceleravercU  Augustus  etc.  (n.  1),  Tac.  a.  3, 
75.  If  this  was  said  of  the  consulship  of  a.  758/5,  Capito  would  appear  to  have 
been  born  c.  a.  720/34.  He  was  curator  aquarum  from  a.  766/13  a.d.  to  his  death, 
a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tac.  1.1.),  Frontin.  aq.  102.  As  a  jurist  he  was  a  pupil  of  Ofilius 
(§  207,  2).    Gkll.  10,  20,  2  Ateius  Capito^  puhlici  privatique  iuris  peritissimus.    Macs. 

7,  13,  11  apud  Ateiuvi  Capitonem^  pontijicii  iuris  inter  primes  peritum,  Tac.  a.  3,  70 
Capito  insignitior  infamia  fuit  (on  account  of  his  servility,  cf.  Suet.  gr.  22.  Dio 
57,  17),  quod  humani  divinujue  iuris  sciens  egregium  publicum  et  bonas  domi  artes 
dchonestavisset. 

4.  The  works  of  Capito.  Coniectanea  (Gell.  2,  24,  2.  15.  20,  2,  3 ;  ib.  4,  14, 1 
cum  lihrum  VIII  Atei  Capitonis  coniectaneorum  legeremus,  qui  inscriptus  est  JJe 
iudiciis  puhlicis ;  10,  6,  4) ;  liber  de  officio  senatorio  (Gell.  4, 10, 7  sq. ;  perhaps  b.  9 
of  the  Coniectanea,  see  ib.  14,  7,  12  quod  Ateius  Capito  in  conieclaneis  scriptum 
reliquit;  nam  in  lihro  IX    .    .    .    ait  nullum  senattisconsultum  fieri  posse  etc.     ib.  14, 

8,  2  Ateius  Capito  in  coniectaneorum  IX  ius  esse  j/raefecto  senatus  hahendi  dicit) ;  de 
pontificio  iure  (b.  5  ap.  Gell.  4,  6,  10:  Fest.  154  b  Capito  Ateius  in  I.  VII  ponti- 
ficaliy  cf.  Macr.  7,  13,  11);  Macr.  3,  10,  3  Ateius  Capito  .  .  .  lihro  primo  de  iure 
sacrificiorum.  Epistulae  (Gell.  13,  12,  1  sqq.  cf.  note  1).  Cf.  Hdschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.  *115.  This  work  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Festus,  and  by  Plin.  NH. 
ind.  auct.  to  b.  3.  4.  14. 15.  18,  probably  from  the  Coniectanea.  In  the  later  jurists 
he  is  quite  neglected,  as  he  in  his  quae  ei  tradita  fuerant  perseverabat  (Pompon,  dig. 
1,  2,  2,  47)  i.e.  was  unproductive.    There  are  very  few  quotations  from  him,  e.g.  in 
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Pboculus  dig.  8,  2, 13, 1.  OLenel,  Palingenesia  106.  Zimmern,  Gesch.  d.  PRechts 
1,  1,  807.  ThFrbderkino  (and  LMbrcklin),  PliU.  19,  650.  PEE.  1»,  1955,  4. 
PKrC«eb,  1.1. 145. 

5.  Labeo  dig.  88,  2,  31  BI/msus  ait  TrAatium  reapondisae^  etc.  Majansius, 
comm.  2, 162. 

6.  Fabius  M  e  I  a  (dig.  48, 28, 1, 12)  is  in  the  Digest  frequently  quoted  together 
with  Labeo  andTrebatius  (15,  8,  7,  2  sq.  19,  2, 18,8.  19,5,  20.  27,  8, 1,  5  sq.  47,  10, 
17,  2),  being  probably  a  contemporary  of  theirs,  especially  as  he  himself  quotes 
Aquilius  Gallus  (§  174,  1)  and  Servius  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2) :  (dig.  19, 1,  17,  6  Oallw 
Aquilitu,  cuius  Mela  re/ert  opinionem.  88,  9,  8,  10  Serviua  apud  Melam.  Cf.  dig.  46, 
8,  89  pr.  Mela  libro  X),    HEDibkben,  de  Fabio  Mela,  KOnigsb.  1808. 

7.  yitellius,on  whom  Massurius  Sabinus  and  Cassius  Longinus  (see § 281, 1 
and  298,  3)  wrote  notes  under  Tiberius  (and  perhaps  Paulus  at  a  later  time? 
§  377,  4),  appears  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  period,  but  is  otherwise  unknown, 
unless  he  be  the  rerum  Augusti  procurator  Viielliua  mentioned  by  Suet.  Vitell.  2 
(§  259, 10). 

8.  On  Veranius  see  §  199,  4.— To  the  Augustan  period  we  should  perhaps 
attribute  the  pactum  fiduciae,  found  in  Spain,  which  was  concluded  between 
Dama  L.  Titi  8er(vos)  and  L.  Baianius ;  see  CIL.  lat.  2,  5042,  p.  700.  Bbuns,  font.* 
251 ;  cf.  EHObner,  Herm.  8,  283  and  HDeoewkolb,  ZfEGosch.  9, 117. 

266.  Interest  in  philosophy  was  generally  evinced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  all  writers  of  eminence,  e.g.  especially  Vergil, 
Horace,  and  Livy,  manifesting  it,  and  in  common  with  them  also 
Labeo,  Vitruvius,  Varus,  Lynceus,  and  others.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  favourite  system  of  Epicurus,  this  interest  was 
now  extended  to  the  physical  side,  though  ethics  retained  always 
the  upper  hand.  Yet  it  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  dilettantism, 
even  with  those  who  professed  to  write  on  philosophy,  e.g. 
Augustus  and  Livy,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  Stoics  Crispinus 
and  Stertinius.  A  certain  importance  attaches  only  to  Q. 
Sex  tins,  both  father  and  son,  whose  zealous  adherents  were 
Crassicius,  Papirius  Fabianus,  and  others  :  they,  however,  wrote 
in  Grreek.  The  father,  a  man  of  austere  morality,  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  aimed  at  realising  his  conception  of  moral  worth 
in  individual  life.  The  so-called  Sextus-maxims  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  Sextii. 

1.  Cf.  above  p.  411.  On  Vergil's  philosophical  bent  see  §  224,  8;  on  Horace 
§  285,  5 ;  T.  Livius  §  256,  4 ;  Augustus  §  220,  3 ;  Alfenus  Varus  §  208,  8 ;  on  the 
author  of  the  Ciris  §  230, 2,  n.  1 ;  on  Lynceus  §  244,  8 ;  P.  Voluninius  §  255,  1 ; 
Labeo  §  265, 1.  Seneca's  mother  Helvia  would  have  liked  to  study  philosophy,  if 
her  husband  had  allowed  her ;  see  §  269,  1. 

2.  ViTRUV.  1,  1,  7  p^ilosophia  perjicii  architectum  animo  magno  et  uti  non  sit 
adrogans^  sed  potius  faciUs^  aequus  el  Jvlelis  sine  avaritia  etc.  .  .  .  praeterea  de 
rerum  naiura    .     .     .    philosophia  explicate  quam  necesse  eat  studiosius  novissCj  quail 
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hahet  multas  et  varias  naturals  quctestiones,  ut  eiiam  in  aquarum  ductionUms.  .  .  . 
quorum  (i.e.  apiritua  naturales)  offensionibua  mederi  nemo  poterit  nisi  qui  ex  phUoaophia 
principia  rerum  naturae  noverit.  But  even  without  a  practical  interest  of  this 
kind  natural  philosophy  was  much  studied  in  this  period  together  with  ethics 
by  Iccius  (Hor.  c.  1,  29,  13.  ep.  1, 12,  15),  the  author  of  the  Ciris  (Cir.  5. 11.  39), 
Lynceus  (Pbop.  3,  34,  27.  51),  and  Manilius  (astr.  1,  96. 118.  4,  866).  In  the  same 
way,  the  elder  Sextius  Niger  (n.  5-7)  and  Papirius  Fabianus  (below  n.  10  sq.), 
Celsus  (§  280),  Seneca,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Suetonius  exemplify  a  connection  of 
philosophical  and  physical  studies. 

3.  PoRPHTRio  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  13  Fabius  Maximua  Narhonensis,  equestri 
loco  natuSy  Pompeianas  partes  secutus  aliquot  libros  ad  Stoicam  philosophiam  pertinentti 
conscripsit ;  the  same  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  120  Plotiua  Criapinua  phVoaophiae 
atudioaua  fuit,  idem  et  carmina  acripaitj  aed  tarn  garrule  ut  areteUogus  diceretur  (Acso 
ib. :  hie  Criapinua  poeta  fuit,  qui  aectam  atoicam  veraibua  acripait), 

4.  AcRO  on  Hor.  ep.  1,  12,  20  Stertiniua  philoaophua,  qui  CCXX  libros  Stoicorum 
lafine  acripait,  koa  notat  quod  veraibua  auia  obacuriorem  phUoaophiam  fecerint.  The 
first  statement,  which  is  in  itself  not  very  probable,  is  not  found  in  Porphyrio, 
who  says  merely :  kunc  et  alibi  tangit  ut  Stoicum  qui  de  paradoxia  l^uitur,  and  on 
p.  2,  3,  33  Stertiniua  unua  e  Stoicia  fuit. 

5.  Sen.  ep.  98,  13  honorea  reppulit  pater  Sextiua,  qui  Ha  natus  ut  remp. 
deberet  capeaaere  latum  davum  divo  Julio  dante  non  recepit :  according  to  this 
Sextius  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than  684/70.  Plut.  prof,  in  virt.  5  p.  77 
ad  fin.  .  .  .  <f>a(rl  Zi^iop  rbv  'FufiaTw  d^etxdra  rdt  iw  r^  r6Xet  rt/tdt  Kal  dpx^'  ^^ 
<f>t\o(ro4f>laPt  iv  5i  rcJJ  <fK\offo<p€iv  ati  xdXtr  SuffxaOovyra  Kal  xp^f^^^^  "^V  ^<h^V  X*^^*"*?  ^^ 
TrpOrroVy  6\Lyov  biijffVLi  Kara^aKetv  iaxrrbv  (k  tivos  in^povs,  Sbn.  ep.  59,  7  Sextium 
.  .  .  legOj  virum  acrem^  graecis  verbis,  romania  morihua  philoaophantem.  64,  2 
lectua  est  liber  Quint i  Sextii  patris,  magni  .  .  .  viri  et,  licet  neget,  Stoici.  quantua 
initio  .  .  .  vigor  eat,  quantum  animi  /  .  .  .  cum  legeria  Sextium  dices :  vivit, 
viget,  liber  est,  supra  hominem  est,  dimittit  me  plenum  ingentis  fiduciae.  in  qua 
positione  mentis  aim  cum  hunc  lego  fatebor  tibi :  libet  omnes  casus  provocare,  libet 
exclamare  *  quid  ceaaas,  fortuna  f  congredere.  paratum  videa."*  .  .  .  hoc  quoque 
egregium  Sextiua  habet  quod  et  oatendet  tibi  beatae  vitae  magnitudinem  et  deaperationem 
eius  non  faciei,  78,  12  solebat  Sextiua  dicere  lovem  plua  non  poaae  quam  bonum  virum. 
73,  15  credamua  itaque  Sextio  .  .  .  clamanti  ^  hoc  itur  ad  aatra,  hoc  secundum 
frugalUatem,  hac  aecundum  temperantiam,  hoc  aecundum  fortitudinem.^  de  ira 
8,  36,  1  faciebat  hoc  Sextiua  ut  consummato  die  .  .  .  interrogaret  animum  suum 
'  (fuod  hodie  malum  tuum  aanaati  f '  ib.  2,  36,  1.  ep.  108,  17  dicebat  quare  PytJiagoras 
animalibua  abstinuisaet,  quare  poatea  Sextius.  The  latter  looked  upon  animal  food 
as  an  incentive  to  cruelty  and  to  luxury,  and  as  unwholesome.  Plin.  NH.  18,  274 
hoc  (EZeller,  Gtesch.  d.  gr.  Phil.  3  *,  1,  676)  postea  Sextius  e  Romanis  sapientiae 
adsectatoribus  Athenis  fecit  eadem  ratione. 

6.  Under  the  name  of  Sextus  a  collection  of  maxims  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century  (see 
below  the  passages  from  Origen).  This  was  originally  written  in  Greek :  an 
abridgment  of  the  Greek  original  collection,  which  is  not  extant  in  a  complete 
and  independent  form,  is  to  be  found  in  FBoissonade's  anecd.  1,  127  {yvufuu  co^mv 
from  the  cod.  Paris.  1630) :  numerous  Greek  Sextus-maxims  also  occur  in  Por- 
phyries' epist.  ad  Marcellam,  in  Stobaios  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  translators.  Gildemeister,  ed.  p.  xxxviii.  xlix,  and  Herm.  4, 
81.    JCOrelli,  op.  sent.  1,  244;  Mullach's  fragm.  philoe.  gr.  1,  522.    2,   116. 
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Origen  already  quotes  from  the  Greek  collection  c.  Cels.  8  p.  397  {if  rati  liKorov 
yptafiaxt)  and  in  Matth.  19,  3  (Z^^rot  ir  reus  yytofuns,  pi^ifff  <f>epofUy(f)  xapd  xoXXotj  wt 
doxifu^)  the  maxims  13. 109.  273  Gildem. — The  Greek  collection  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Bufinus  (§  435,  1) ;  in  his  preface  he  says ;  .  .  .  Sextum  in  LcUinum 
verity  quern  Sextum  ipsum  esse  tradunt  qui  apud  vo8^  id  est  in  urbe  romana,  Xystus 
vocatur,  episcopi  et  martyris  gloria  decoratus  (this  refers  to  Sixtus  II.  a.  256-2.58 
bishop  of  Home  :  Jerome  already  controverts  this  repeatedly,  below,  1. 7  from  end  of 
page  .  .  .  omne  auiem  opus  ita  breve  est  ut  de  manu  eius  (the  reader's)  numquam 
possit  rec^dere  totus  liber^  unius  pristini  alicuius  pretiosi  anuli  chtinens  locum. 
.  .  .  nunc  ergo  interim  haheatur  pro  anulo  liber,  .  .  .  ctddidi  praeterea  electa 
quaedam  religiosi  parentis  ad  filium^  sed  breve  totum^  ut  merito  omne  opusctdum 
vel  ^  enchiridion^^  si  graece^  vel  ^anulus''  si  latine  appelletur.  The  appendix  to 
the  Sextus-maxims  indicated  by  Bufinus  in  these  last  words  (electa  religiosi 
parentis  ad  filium)  is  not  extant :  Jerome  was  however  acquainted  with  it,  as 
he  repeatedly  alludes  to  Bufinus  having  divided  the  maxims:  in  duas  partes 
divisit  (5,  206  Vail.  cf.  4,  993).  Bufinus'  version  is  preserved  in  numerous  MSS. : 
unfortunately  however  the  two  best,  Paris  10318  s.  VII/VIII  (Salmasianus, 
cf.  §  476}  and  Paris.  2676  s.  X  (§  211,  5)  do  not  give  the  whole  collection;  the 
latter  gives  only  no.  1-84,  the  former  only  a  selection  of  173  maxims  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  451.  On  the  MSS.  see  Gildemeister  1.1.  p.  xiv. — Lastly  the 
collection  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  and  is  extant  in  two  versions; 
the  first  under  the  title  *  Selected  maxims  of  S.  Xy^tus,  bishop  of  Bome,*  gives 
only  a  selection  of  131  maxims  (with  a  few  additions),  but  the  second  gives  the 
whole  collection  (with  a  few  unimportant  omissions) :  both  were  edited  from  7 
London  MSS.  (two  of  them  sl  VI)  by  PdeLaoarde,  analecta  Syriaca  (Lps.  1858), 
p.  1,  translated  into  Latin  in  Gildemeister  in  the  principal  edition  (the  older  ones 
are  useless) :  Sexti  seiitentiarum  recensiones  latinam  graecam  syriacas  coniunctim 
exhibuit  IGildemeister,  Bonn  1873. 

The  collection,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  the  personal  confession  of  faith  of  an 
individual  philosopher  set  forth  in  the  form  of  maxims,  but  rather  a  would-be 
formal,  but  essentially  unmethodical,  combination  of  various  philosophical  and 
religious  thoughts  put  together  from  reading ;  this  accounts  for  the  very  large 
number  of  variants  of  maxims  identical  or  nearly  related,  which  are  given  side 
by  side,  and  for  the  colouring  which  is  alternately  Stoical,  Pythagorean,  and 
Christian.  As  regards  the  Christian  maxims  we  notice  however  that  the 
peculiarly  Christian  doctrines  and  the  name  of  Christ  do  not  occur,  and  this 
much  is  certain,  that,  as  compared  with  the  extant  Greek  maxims,  the  Chris- 
tianising of  the  collection  is  carried  much  further  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
editors,  Bufinus  and  the  Syrians  (the  attempt  of  OBibbeck,  comic,  lat.  *  p.  c,  to 
detect  traces  of  metrical  maxims  in  Bufinus  is  unsuccessful).  It  must  remain 
an  open  question  whether  the  original  Greek  cx)llection  was  absolutely  free  from 
Christian  matter  (cf.  Zelleb  1.1.  679)  or  whether  the  first  collator  already 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  old  and  new  faiths  by  cautiously  adopting  Christian 
maxims:  Origen  and  Porphyry  took  the  collection  for  the  work  of  a  Greek 
philosopher,  and  Jerome  repeatedly  lays  stress  on  its  Pagan  character  (1,  1030. 
4,  993.  5,  206  Vail.).  See  also  Augustine  (after  his  previous  error  de  nat.  et 
gratia  64)  retract.  2,  42  and  Gelasius  (§  469,  5)  deer.  7,  24 ;  cf.  also  Isidorus  de 
vir.  illustr.  7,  139  Arev. 

The  composition  of  the  extant  collection  makes  it  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  of  the  Boman  Sextii,  but  even  should  we  decide  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  purer  original  collection  (i.e.  free  from  Christian  matter),  the 
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authorship  of  the  Sextii  would  still  be  equally  impossible.  The  conjecture  that 
all  the  subsequent  matter  may  have  gradually  gathered  round  a  small  nucleus  of 
proverbial  maxims  of  the  Ssxtii  leads  to  nothing,  as  we  have  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  such  nucleus  from  which  the  collection  might  have  derived  its 
name ;  though  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  maxims  of  the  Sextii  were  actually 
incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  collector.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to  suppose 
that  the  extant  collection  with  its  neutral  attitude  towards  Gfreek  philosophy 
and  Christianity  was  brought  out  (perhaps  in  the  second  century)  under  the 
name  of  Sextius  the  grave  Boman,  and  that  at  a  later  period,  e.g.  from  the 
genitive  Sexli  {=Sexiii)y  Sextus  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author.  For 
the  Koman  philosopher  is  throughout  called  *  Sextius,'  the  collector  of  the 
maxims  *  Sextus.'  But  this  presumption  is  traversed  by  the  fact  that  Jerome 
several  times  mentions  Sextus  Fythagoreus  as  the  author  of  the  collection  of 
maxims,  and  under  this  name  no  doubt  refers  to  the  writer  of  whom  he  read  in 
Euseb.  Chron.  for  01.  195,  1  (=754/1  a.d.):  I^^os  UvOayopiKbt  0tX6jo^t  ffjc/mfc 
(Sextus  Pythagoricus  philosophus  agnoscitur :  Jerome  himself  gives  this  as  the 
translation,  and  so  does  the  Armenian  version,  see  ASchOne  ad  loc).  Iamblichos 
in  Simplicius  on  Aristot.  p.  64*»,  12  and  p.  327*>,  10  ed.  Berol.  also  mentions  this 
Pythagorean  Sextus ;  rapd  8^  rotj  HvOayopclon  (rbv  rcrpaytopiafibw  roO  kOkXov)  rjvprjcOai 
4>ri<rty  'Id/itjSXtxoy,  u>y  drj\6v  itrriv  ixb  tCjv  Zi^ov  roO  HvOayopelov  dToSei^ewi',  5»  (kvta$t9 
Korh,  biahoxh^  vapi\a^€  t^v  fi46odo¥  Trjs  dirodeL^ctoi.  But  (quite  apart  from  the 
difference  in  name)  there  are  many  obstacles  to  our  identifying  this  Pythagorean 
Sextus  with  the  Roman  Sextius.  Q.  Sextius  could  hardly  (in  spite  of  Sen.  ep.  108, 
17  ;  see  n.  5  in  fin.)  bear  the  regular  title  of  a  Pythagorean ;  rather  if  we  had  to 
assign  him  to  a  particular  school — he  himself  avoided  this  (see  n.  5) — he  could 
only  be  called  a  Stoic.  Just  as  little  appropriate  to  him  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  squaring  the  circle  which  has  been  fathered  on  him,  in  support  of 
which  the  work  ircpl  OXi;s  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  (see  n.  7).  Lastly  Eusebios- 
Hieronymus  would  place  his  floruit  at  least  40  years  too  late  (see  n.  5  init.). 
Moreover  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  which  again  involves  us  in  serious  difficulties, 
with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pythagorean  Sextus,  is  doubtless  founded  on 
a  mere  supposition.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  Sextius  is  really  referred  to 
by  HiMKRios  (in  Photii  bibl.  p.  366 •,  41  Bk.)  in  the  enumeration  in  invertpd 
chronological  order :  Opj\vCo  vvv  6v  (his  son)  JieiySrcpov  ilXxiaa  ISLivovKiavov  <f>6iy^aaBai, 
aefjufSrepoy  5i  l^tKaydpoVt  UXovrdpxov  5^  ci/yKtoTTinepoVy  ISlovauylov  Si  (see  §  299,  3) 
<t>i\<xro(fnarTtpoPi  2e^ou  (read  2ffrtou)  Sk  KapTepucurrepov, — Cf.  EZeller,  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Philos.  3,  1^,  675.  MOtt,  Charakter  u.  Unsprung  der  Spriiche  des  Sextius, 
Rottweil  1861 ;  die  syrischen  auserlesenen  Spriiche  des  Xistus,  Bischofs  von  B-oii), 
eine  iiberarbeitete  Sextiusschrift,  Eottweil  1862  sq.  II.  Criticism :  A£bekhaki>, 
JB.  1873,  1302. 

7.  It  was  probably  the  same  Sextius  (though  he  does  not  elsewhere  bear  the 
cognomen  Niger)  who  wrote  on  natural  sciences,  likewise  in  Greek.  A  work 
TTfpl  CXiys  (materia  medica)  is  mentioned  by  Erotian.  Lex.  p.  94  Kl.  v.  Xctpcor. 
Sextius  Niger^  qui  graece  (de  medicina)  scripsit^  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  NH.  ind. 
auct.  6.  12-16.  20-30.  32-34  (medicinal  use  of  plants,  animals  and  minerals)  who 
quotes  him  eight  times  in  the  work  and  at  32,  26  as  diligentissimus  medicina. 
MWellmann,  Herm.  24,  530.  Dioscorides  also  made  frequent  use  of  Sextius. 
OJahn,  Lps.  SBer.  1850,  277.  CMayhoff,  novae  lucubr.  Plin.  (1874)  p.  7. — A  bust 
at  Florence  (engraved  in  the  Arch&el.  Ztg.  35,  pi.  9)  was  erroneously  taken  for  a 
portrait  of  this  Sextius,  see  KBobert,  Herm.  17,  135. 

8.  The  son  (cf.  n.  5)  continued  his  father's  work;  cf.  Sen.  nat.  quaest.  7,  32,  2 
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Sexliorum  nova  et  romani  rohoris  aecta  inter  initia  sua,  cum  magno  impetu  coepiaset^ 
extincta  eai.  On  L.  Crassiciiis  see  §  263^  2;  on  Papirius  Fabianus  below  n.  10  sq. 
Subsequently  acripsit  non  2^^*^  multa  Cornelius  Cd^ua,  Sextioa  aecutua  (see  below 
§  280).  Seneca^s  master  Sotion  (§  287,  1)  appears  also  to  have  been  amongst  the 
pupils  of  S3xtius.  The  Sextii  are  also  alluded  to  in  Claudian.  Mamkbt.  de  statu 
animae  2,  8  (Sextiua  pater  Sextiuaque  filiua), 

m 

9.  Quint.  10,  1,  124  Plautua  in  Stoicia  rerum  cognitioni  utHia,  2,  14,  2  hate 
interpretatio  non  minua  dura  eat  quam  ilia  Plauti  '  eaaentia  *  et  ^queentia.^  Cf.  3,  6,  23 
ovffiatfj  quam  Plautua  ^eaaentiam''  vocat.  8,  3,  33  multa  ex  yraeco  formata  nova 
ac  jdurima  a  Sergio  f  flavio  (thus  in  the  best  MSS.),  quorum  dura  quaedam 
admodum  videntur^  ul  ^ queens^  et  ^esaentia^;  quae  cur  tantopere  aajpememur  nihil 
video.  Sen.  ep.  58,  6  says  on  essentia :  Ciceronem  auctorem  huiua  verbi  haheo^  puto 
locupletem,  si  recentiorem  quaeria^  Fahianum^  disertum  et  elegantem^  oratiojiis  etiam 
ad  nostrum  fastidium  nitidae  (cf.  also  Sidon.  ep.  praef.  carm.  14) :  this  does  not 
however  raise  any  serious  difficulty,  as  Seneca  mentions  only  two  authors  of 
different  periods  who  both  us.?d  essentia.  The  passages  in  Quintilian  can  be  made 
to  agree  by  means  of  the  very  slight  alteration  Sergio  Plaulo  for  Sergio  Flauio. 
The  author  whose  name  is  thus  obtained  may  iMjrhaps  be  identified  with  the 
Sergius  Plautus  mentioned  in  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  2,  18  (although  with  the 
variant  Paidus ;  §  54,  4).  Cf.  CIL.  2,  1406  L.  Sergio  Regis  f.  Am.  Plauto 
Q{uaestori)  Salio  Palatino.  DDetlefskn,  lib.  einige  Quellenschriftsteller  d.  Plin., 
Gliickst.  1881,  5. — Is  the  same  Sergius  referred  to  in  (Apul.)  xepi  ipfirju.  ji.  262 
Hild.  ?  vocat  Sergius  '"effatuniy  Varro  ^proloquium\  Cicero  ^  enufUiatum\  Graeci 
[turn]  ^protasin\  tum  ^axioma^^  ego  verbum  ex  verbo  turn  ^protensionem^j  turn 
*  rogamentum  \ 

10.  Papirius  Fabianus,  called  philosophus  by  Sen.  suas.  1,  9.  contr.  2,  9, 
25.  2, 13,  18.  7,  praef.  4.  Sen.  ep.  40,  12.  Fabianus^  vir  egregius  et  vita  et  scientia 
et  ,  .  .  eloquentia  quoque,  de  brev.  vitae  10,  1  Fabianus^  non  ex  his  cathedrariis 
philosophise  sed  ex  veris  et  antiquis.  He  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric. 
Sen.  contr.  2,  praef.  1  Fabianus  philosophus ,  qui  adolescens  adm,odum  tantae  opinionis 
in  declamando  quantae  pontea  in  disputando  fuit.  exercebatur  apud  Arellium  Fuscum 
etc.  ab  hoc  (i.e.  the  oratio  lasciva  of  Ar.  F.)  cito  se  Fabianus  separavit  et  luxuriam 
quidem  cum  valuit  ahiecit^  obscurUatem  non  potuit  evadere;  haec  ilium  in  philosophiam 
j}ersecuta  est.  (2)  deerat  illi  (i.e.  Fab.)  oratorium  robur  .  .  .;  splendor  vero 
.  .  .  orationi  aderat.  voltus  dicentis  lenis  et  pro  tranquiUitate  morum  (cf.  Sen.  ep. 
11,  4)  remissus.  (4)  cum  alujuando  Sextium  audiret  (cf.  n.  8)  nihilominus  declam- 
itabat.  ...  (5)  habuit  et  Blandum  rhetorem  (§  268,  1)  praecejHorem  .  .  . 
apud  Blandum  diutius  quam  apud  Fuscum  Arellium  studuit^  sed  cum  iam  transfugisset 
(to  philosophy).  .  .  .  nee  ille  declamcUionibus  vacabat  et  ego  tanto  minorem  nafu 
quam  ipse  cram  (hence  Fabianus  would  appear  to  have  been  bom  715/39-720/34. 
cf.  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  12)  audiebam  quotiens  iticiderat^  non  quotiens  volueram.  An 
extensive  specimen  of  his  declamations  ib.  2,  9,  10-13  ;  others  ib.  2, 12,  3.  10.  2,  13, 
6.  2,  14,  4.  Hence  in  all  probability  his  habit  of  giving  public  lectures  (on 
philosophy) ;  cf.  Sen.  ep.  52,  11  dissercbat  populo  Fabianus^  sed  audiebatur  modeste. 
erumpebat  interdum  magnus  clamor  laudantium^  sed  quern  rerum  magnitudo  (cf.  ep. 
100,  10)  evocaverat.  Among  his  pupils  were  Albucius  Silus  (see  §  268,  4)  and 
Seneca  the  philosopher  (ep.  100,  3. 12). 

11.  On  the  diction  of  Fabianus  see  Sen.  ep.  58,  6  (n.  9)  and  especially  ep.  100, 
where  he  saj^s  1 :  Fabiani  Papirii  libros  qui  inacribuntur  (artium)  civilium  legiase  te 
acribis  et  non  respondiaae  expectationi  tuae;  deinde  dbiitua  de  philosopho  agi  composi- 
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iionem  eius  etccusas ;  upon  which  Seneca  elaborately  defends  and  characterises 
Fabianus  and  states  (9)  that  in  his  philosophical  works  (with  regard  to  style)  only 
Cicero  (cuius  libri  ad  philosaphiam  pertinentes  paene  totidem  $ufd  quot  Fahiam)^ 
Asinius  PoUio  and  Livy  surpassed  him.  He  differed  from  Cicero  in  writing  chiefly 
on  subjects  of  natural  history :  Fcibianus  causarum  imturcUium  II  in  Charis.  GL. 
4,  106,  14 ;  less  accurately  causarum  libro  II  et  III  ib.  146,  28 ;  causarum  tertio  in 
DioMED.  GL.  1,  375,  22.  See  also  Val.  Prob.  GL.  4,  209,  21  and  Sero.  ib.  542,  16. 
Charis.  GL.  1,  105, 14  Fahianus  de  animalibua primo ;  cf.  ib.  142,  14.  Cf.  Plik.  NH. 
9,  25.  He  seems  to  have  treated  both  of  zoology  and  botany  (pharmacology),  ac- 
cording to  the  quotations  in  Plin.  NH.  12,  20.  15,  4.  18,  276  (a  Fctbiano  graecisque 
auctorihus)  23,  62.  28,  54  (Aristoteles  et  Fctbianus).  But  he  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  uncritical,  to  conclude  from  the  statement  ib.  36,  125  inter  plurima  cdia 
Italicte  miracula  ipsa  marmora  in  lapicidinis  crescere  auctor  est  Papirius  Fabianus, 
naturae  rerum  peritissimus.  Likewise  ib.  2,  121.  224.  Pliny  quotes  Fabianus  NH. 
ind.  auct.  b.  2.  7.  9.  11-15.  17.  23.  25.  28  and  36.  His  full  name  may  perhaps  also 
be  restored  in  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  6. 18  ex  .  .  .  Sabino  Fabiano  (Detlefseu, 
ind.  Plin.  s.v.).  But  elsewhere  in  the  lists  of  authorities  he  is  mentioned  only  as 
Fabianus,  and  as  in  the  ind.  auct.  b.  19  (in  the  continuation  of  the  naturae  frugum) 
Sabinus  Tiro(§  54, 1 ;  more  correctly  Sabinius,  see  DDetlkfsen,  lib.  einige  Quellea- 
schriftsteller  d.  PUn.,  Gldckst.  1881,  5)  is  mentioned,  we  should  rather  in  ind. 
auct.  18  write :  ex  ,  .  ,  Sabino  (Tir(me\  Fabiano, — HGHOfig,  de  Papirii  Fa- 
biani  philosophi  vita  script  Isquc^,  Bresl.  1852. 

267.  Oratory,  so  far  as  it  still  throve  in  the  Republican 
time,  was  represented  by  Asinius  PoUio  and  M.  Messalla,  besides 
whom  we  may  mention  Fumius,  Atratinus,  L.  Arruntius,  Q. 
Haterius  (a.  690/64  B.C.-779/26  a.d.)  and  others. .  The  younger 
generation  adapted  their  talents  to  the  narrow  sphere  allowed  by 
the  Monarchy ;  e,g,  the  sons  of  Messalla,  Messalinus  and  Cotta, 
Fablus  Maximus,  and  others.  Greater  importance  attaches  to 
T.  Labienus  and  Cassius  Severus,  whose  candour  of  expression 
brought  them  into  trouble,  Labienus  becoming  obnoxious 
through  his  historical  work.  Cassius  Severus,  a  writer  hated  and 
feared  on  account  of  his  poignant  humour,  may  still  be  considered 
an  orator  and  only  against  his  will  engaged  in  scholastic  declam- 
ation, yet  in  the  manner  of  his  eloquence  he  betrayed  his  affinity 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  the  period. 

1.  On  Asinius  PoUio  and  Messalla  as  orators  see  above  §  221,  4  and  222,  2, 
Pedius  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  Messalla,  as  a  renowed  orator  who  like 
the  latter  (§  222,  2 1.  11)  carefully  cultivated  a  pure  Latin  style  avoiding;  the  use 
of  foreign  words,  by  Hor.  s.  1,  10,  28  cum  Pedius  exudet  causas  Poplicofa  atque  Cor- 
vinus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  here  calls  him  Pedius  Poplicola  (in  proof  of 
which  we  can  no  longer  quote  the  inscription  CIA.  3, 866,  as  the  stone  reads  XtvKiov 
TcWlov  [not  Jlfdlovy  as  in  the  bull.  arch.  1855,  xxx]  Uoir\iK6\a)  or  whether  PopUcda 
dv^es  not  rather  belong  to  Corvinus ;  cf.  Verq.  cAtal.  9,  AOpraemia  Messaliis  maxima 
Popiicx)lis  and  PRE.  6, 2352**.  He  might  be  a  natural  son  of  Q.  Pedius  cos.  711  ;48, 
and  would  thus  be  connected  on  the  mother's  side  with  Messalla  (Pli.n.  Nil.  35.21J. 
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It  is  nsnal  to  identify  him  (following  P8.-Acroh)  with  the  author  mentioned  in 
Horace  s.  1, 10,  85  (te  Measaloy  tuo  cumfratre)  and  to  take  him  for  an  adopted  son 
of  Q.  Pedius.  But  this  opinion  of  P8.-Acron  probably  rests  only  on  a  hasty  infer- 
ence drawn  from  a  compckrison  of  the  two  passages  in  Horace,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  more  correct  (with  KNippkrdey,  op.  494.  540)  to  identify  this  brother  of  Messalla 
with  his  half-brother  L.  Gellius  L.  f .  Poplicola  (cos.  718/86 ;  PEE.  8, 664.  LSchwabk, 
quaest.  Catull.  111).  We  might  also  think  of  Valerius  Messalla  Potitus  cos.  stiff. 
725/29,  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Messalla  the  orator  (for 
this  view  see  Bobghesi,  oeuvr.  1,  412).  It  is  probably  this  Potitus  who  is  quoted 
by  Plim.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  19  as  the  author  of  nyrovpucd  (§  54,  4).  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  14, 
69  and  DDbtlefsen,  th.  einige  Quellen  des  Plin.,  Gltickst.  1881,  6.— On  Pumius 
§  209,  9;  Sempronius  Atratinus  §  209,  10.  On  the  rhetorical  training  and  the 
oratory  of  Augustus  §  220,  2 ;  of  Maecenas  §  220,  7  ;  of  Agrippa  §  220,  11. 

2.  Hob.  ep.  1,  5,  9  (perhaps  a.  785/19  to  Torquatus)  mitte  .  .  .  Mo8chi 
eauaam ;  on  this  Pobphtbio  :  Moschus  hie  Pergamenus  fuit  rhetor  notUsimus,  reut 
veneficii  fuity  cuius  causam  ex  primis  tunc  orcUores  egerunt,  Torquatus  hie,  de  quo  nunc 
dicit,  cuius  exstat  oratio,  et  Asinius  Pollio,  Of  the  same  Torquatus,  Hob.  c.  4,  7,  28 
praises  the  genus,  facundia  et  pietas.  As  Suetonius^  narrative  allows  us  to  infer 
that  the  Manlii  Torquati  had  become  extinct  in  the  Civil  Wars,  this  Torquatus  is 
probably  (see  Weichebt  de  Cass.  Parm.  p.  804)  the  person  mentioned  by  Suet.  Aug. 
48:  in  hoc  (7Voia«)  ludicro  Nonium  Asprenatem  lapsu  debilit<Uum  aureo  torque  don- 
avit  p(Msusque  est  ipsum  posterosque  Torquati  ferre  cognomen.  Cf.  ib.  56  cum  As- 
prenas  Nonius  artius  et  (i.e.  Augustus)  iunctus  causam  veneficii  accusante  Cassio 
Severo  dicer  et  etc.  He  may,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  two  Asprenates  whose  de- 
clamations are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Seneca,  frequently  in  the  case  of 
Publius,  e.g.  suas.  7,  4.  contr.  1, 1,  5.  1,  2,  9.  1,  8,  4-6  and  12.  2, 10,  4.  7,  28,  6. 
10,  88,  25  (P.  Asprenates  dixit),  once  in  the  case  of  Lucius,  ib.  10,  praef.  2  {pertinere 
ad  rem  non  puto  quomodo  .  .  .  jL.  Asprenates  aut  Quintilianus  senex  dedamaverit ; 
transeo  islos  quorum  Jama  cum  ipsis  extincta  est),  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  was  cos.  759/6 
A.D.,  another  a.  782/29  a.d.  ;  a  P.  Nonius  Asprenas  (son  of  the  declaimer  ?)  cos. 
791/88  a.d.  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

8.  On  L.  Arruntius  (n.  8)  see  above  §  259,  7. 

4.  Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo,  cos.  785/19;  PBE.  4, 1198.  A  funeral  speech  on  his 
wife  Turia,  who  died  after  a  married  life  of  41  years,  about  746/8-752/2,  a  fervid 
outpouring  of  feeling,  is  preserved  in  an  inscription,  CIL.  6,  1527.  Obelli  4859. 
Bbuns,  font.  ^  808.  Moicmsen,  zwei  Sepulcralreden  aus  der  Zeit  Augusts  u.  Hadr., 
Abh.  der  Borl.  Akad.  1863,  455.  464.  477.  GBdbBossi,  in  the  studi  di  storia  e 
diritto  1  (1880),  1.    Cf.§856,  5. 

5.  Hiebon.  on  Eus.  chr.  a.  Abr.  2040=777/24  a.d.  Q.  Haterius  promptus  et 
popular  is  orator  usque  ad  XC  prope  annum  cum  summo  honor e  consenescit.  Tag.  a. 
4,  61  fine  anni  (779/26  a.d.)  excessere  insignes  viri,  Asinius  Agrippa  ,  ,  ,  et  Q, 
Haterius,  familia  senatoria,  eloquenti4ie  quoad  vixit  celebratae,  monimenta  ingeni  eius 
haud  perinde  retinentur.  scUicei  impetu  magis  quam  cura  mgehat,  .  .  .  Haterii 
canorum  illud  et  profluens  cum  ipso  simul  eoctinctum  est.  Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  6-11 
Q.  Hater iumscio  .  .  .  imbecillo  animomort^  sex  filiorum  {mortem  Sex,filiiKiE8B- 
limo)  tulisse.  ,  ,  .  dedamabcU  Haterius  admisso  populo  ex  tempore,  solus  omnium 
Jiomanorum  quos  modo  ipse  cognovi  in  latinam  linguam  transtulerat  gra&Mm  faculta- 
tern,  tanta  erat  iUi  vel<Kitas  orationis  ut  vitiumfieret,  .  .  .  nee  verborum  iUi  tantum 
copia  sed  etiam  rerum  ercU,  .  .  .  qtMedam  antiqua  et  a  Cicerone  dicta,  a  ceteris  deinde 
deserta  dicebat,  ,  .  .  muUa  erant  quae  reprehenderes,  muUa  quae  suspieeres  etc.    Sen. 
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ep.  40,  10.  Specimens  of  his'  declamations  are  frequently  given  by  Seneca  the 
Elder,  see  p.  541  Kiessl.  Cf.  also  Tag.  a.  2,  83  (consularis).  Subt.  Tib.  27.  29. 
AC  I  MA,  de  Q.  Haterio  Oratore,  in  his  Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Flor.  1889, 105. 

6.  M.  Valerius  Cbrvinus  Messalla  or  Messalinus,  the  orator's  eldest  son,  cos. 
751/3;  PEE.  6,  2355, 100.    GGraber,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1  (Elberf.  1881),  17.     Tag.  a.  3, 
34  Valerius  MesscdinuSj  cut  parens  Messala  ineratque  imago  paternae  facundiae.     Ov. 
Pont.  2,  2,  51  vivit  ernm  in  vobis  (this  Messallinus  and  Cotta  who  is  just  about  to  be 
mentioned) /ocMwrfi  lingua  parentis,     Cf.  §  230,  2,  n.  1.     His  appointment  as  XVvir 
sacr.  is  celebrated  in  Tib.  2,  5  (of  a.  735/19  ?)    Letters  addressed  to  him  by  Ovid  ex 
Pont.  1,  7.  2,  2  and  trist.  4,  4  (cf.  v.  5  cuiits  in  ingeniost  patriae  facundia  linguae); 
cf.  GrAueb  1.1. 1, 20.— His  younger  brother  was  called  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  Maximus, 
from  the  time  (after  a.  762/9  a.d.)  when  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
mother,  the  gens  Aurelia,  but  after  the  death  of  his  brother  (who  may  have  died 
childless)  he  assumed  his  cognomen  of  Messalinus.    He  took  little  part  in  politics 
(cos.  773/20)  and  shifting  his  position  with  the  utmost  servility  led  the  life  of  a 
voluptuary  {egens  ob  luxum^  per  fiagitia   in/amis,   Tag.  a.   6,  7),  adding   to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  (Plin.  NH.  10,  52)  the  pastime  of  verse-making  (§  252,  15) 
and  repartee  (Tag.  a.  6,  5).     He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Ovid  though 
much  his  junior ;  ex  Ponto  1,  5.  9.  2,  3.  8.  3,  2.  5,  probably  also  trist.  4,  5  (see  esp. 
V.  29  sqq.).  9.  Ovid  read  at  Tomi  a  speech  which  he  had  made  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Centumvirs,  Pont.  3,  5,  7  (legimuSy  o  iuvenis  patrii  non  degener  oris^  dicta  tibi 
j)leno  verba  diserta  foro).    He  is  also  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  poets  in  Juv.  5,  108. 
7,  94.    Cf.  also  the  epigram  in  exaggerated  praise  of  him  by  a  certain  Zosimus,  his 
freedman,  in  WHenzen,  ann.  arch.  37,  5. — On  him  see  PRE.  6,  2356,  101.    Hekzen, 
1.1. ;  act.  fratr.  Arv.  p.  179.    Gbaber  1.1. 1, 19.     BLorentz,  de  Ovidii  in  trist.  amicis, 
Lps.  1881,  3. 

7.  Paulus  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus,  cos.  743/11  f  767/14.    Ovid  addressed  to  him 
ex  Ponto  1,  2.  3,  3.  8.     On  him  ib.  4,  6,  9  (Fabiae  laus^  Maxime,  gentis),  1,  2,  69 
{romanae  facundiay  Maxime^  linguae).     117  vox  .    .    .  tua  .    .    .  auxilio  trepidis  quae 
solet  esse  reis  .    .    .  doctae  dulccdine  linguae)  and  137  {tua  nonnumquam  .    .    .  scripta 
legebas).     Hor.  c.  4,  1,  9  (pro  sollicitis  nontacitus  reis  et  centum puer  artium).  Quint. 
6,  3,  52.     He  (his  brother  cos.  744/10  Q.  Fabius  Q.  /.  Maximus  Africanus  is  not 
otherwise  known  as  an  orator)  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  several  times 
mentioned  in  Sen.  contr. :  2,  4,  9  [Fabius  Maximus),     10,  praef.  13  (Fabius).    2,  4, 
11  sed  ut  aliquid  iocemur,  Fabius  (Fabianus  in  the  MSS.)  Maximus  nobUissimus  vir 
fuit  qui  primus  foro  rom^no  hunc  novicium  morbum  quo  nunc  laborat  intulit,  de  quo 
Severus  Cassius^  antequam  ah  iUo  reus  ageretur^  dixerat :  *  qtutsi  disertus  es,  quasi 
foinnasus  cs,  quasi  dives  es :  unum  tantum  non  es  quasi — vappa.^     PRE.  6,  2919,  67. 
GrARER  1.1.  1,  10.      LORENTZ  1.1.  19. 

r     >  8.  Tag.  a.  11,  6  (in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47)  meminissent  Gai  Asinii,  M. 

Messalae  ac  recentiorum  Arruntii  (n.  3)  et  Aesemini :  ad  summa  provectos  incorrupta 
vita  et  facundia.  Aeserninus  is  probably  the  son  of  the  cos.  of  732/22  M. 
Claudius  Marc^llus  Aeserninus,  and  grandson  to  Asinius  Pollio  (Suet.  Aug.  43), 
born  perhaps  725/29-780/24,  initiated  into  oratory  by  his  grandfather  ;  see  Sen. 
contr.  4,  praef.  3  sq.,  where  we  read  e.g. :  Marcellus,  quamvis  puer^  iam  tantae  indolis 
erat  ut  Pollio  ad  ilium  pertinere  successionem  eloquential  suae  crederet.  Specimens 
(though  generally  short  ones)  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Sen.  suas.  and  , 
contr.  (see  Kiesslino's  ind.  p.  544).    Cf.  also  Tag.  a.  3,  11  and  above  §  29S),  7.  /  "^C 

9.  Plin.  NH.  34,  47  c/wo^ocM^a  .  .  .  quae  Cassio  Salano    .     .     .    praeceplori  suo 
Oermanicus  Caesar   .   .   .   donaverat.    This  is  the  Salanus  to  whom  Ovid  addressed 
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ex  Pont.  2,  5,  in  which  he  is  called  doctissimus  (v.  15),  and  his  eloquium  (40)  and 
facundia  (69)  are  praised,  and  also  poetical  compositions  by  him  are  indicated  (63- 
68),  his  relations  to  Germanicus  (41-56)  being  mentioned. 

10.  On  T.  Labienus  see  esptKiially  Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  4  sqq.  e.g. :  dedamavit 
non  quidem  populo,  »ed  egregie.  .  .  .  rtiagnus  orator^  qui  muUa  impedimenta  eluclalus 
€td  famam  ingeni  canfitentibus  inagia  haininihua  pervenerat  quam  voUnlihua.  aumrna 
egesias  erat,  summa  in/amia,  aummum  odium.  ...  (5)  color  orationis  antiqucte^  vigor 
novae^  cult  us  inter  nostrum  ac  prius  saeculum  medius.  libertas  tanta  ut  libertaiis 
nomen  excederet  et,  quia  passim  ordines  hominesque  laniahat^  *  Rahie(^nu^v''  txKaretur, 
...  in  Jioc  privium  excogitata  est  nova  poena:  effectum  est  enim  per  inimicos  eius  ut 
omnes  eius  lihri  (ex  senatus  consults)  comburerentur,  .  .  .  (7)  non  tulit  hanc  La- 
bienus contumeliam  nee  superstes  esse  ingenio  suo  voluit^  sed  in  nwnimenta  se  maiorum 
suorum  ferri  iussit  atque  ita  includi  (c.  765/12  a.d.  ?)  .  .  .  (S)  memini  aliquando 
cum  recitaret  historiam^  magnam  partem  ilium  libri  convolvisse  et  dixisse  *  haec  quae 
transeo  post  mortem  meam  legentur.^  Suet.  Calig.  16  Titi  Labieni^  Cordi  Cremuti^ 
Cassi  Severi  scripta^  senatus  consult  is  abolita^  requiri  et  esse  in  nianibus  lectitarique 
perviisit.  Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  2  homo  mentis  quam  linguae  amarioris.  Specimens 
of  his  declamations  are  found  p.  488.  485  sq.  489.  498.  501  K.  In  the  law-suit 
about  the  inheritance  of  Urbinia,  Labienus  conducted  the  cas3  of  Figulus  and  was 
opposed  to  Asinius  Pollio ;  cf.  Quint.  1,  5,  8.  4, 1, 11.  9, 3, 13.  Chauis.  GL.  1,  77,  14. 
376,  8.  A  speech  of  Lab.  against  Bathyllus  is  alluded  to  by  Sen.  contr.  10  praef.  8. 
Cf.  Weigh EBT  de  L.  Vario  p.  319. 

11.  T AC.  a.,  1^72  primus  Augustus  cognitionem  de/amosis  libellis  .  .  .  tractavit, 
commotus  Cassii  Severi  libidine^  qua  viros  feminasque  inlustres  procacibus  scriptis 
diff'aniaverat.  The  aristocratic  historian's  indignation  at  this  presumption  appears 
also  ib.  4,  21  rel^tum  de  Cassio  Severo  exule^  qui  sordidae  originis^  malejicae  vitae^  sed 
orandi  validus,  per  immodicas  inimicitias  ut  .  .  .  Cretam  amoveretur  effecerat ; 
atque  illic  eadem  actitando  recentia  veteraque  odia  advertit^  bonisque  exutus  .  .  . 
saxo  Seripho  c<msenuit.  Hieron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2048  =  785^32  a.d.:  Cassius  Severus^ 
dralbr  egregius,  qui  Quintiattum  illud  proverbium  luserat,  XXV  exilii  sui  anno  in 
summa  inopia  moritur  vix  imnno  verenda  contectus.  He  may,  therefore,  have  been 
born  c.  710/44  b.c,  and  for  this  very  reason,  even  if  there  were  no  others,  Hoh. 
epod.  6  cannot  relate  to  him ;  sae  Teuffel,  Zf  AW.  1845,  596.  His  chai*acter  is 
delineated  by  Sen.  contr.  3,  praef.  2  oratio  eius  erat  valenSj  culta^  ingentibus  plena 
sententiis.  ...  (3)  non  est  quod  ilium  ex  his  quae  edidit  aestimetis  ;  .  .  .  auditus 
longe  maior  erat  quam  leclus  .  .  .  corjjoris  magnitudo  conspicua  (cf.  Plin.  NH. 
7,  55  Cassio  Severo  celebri  oratori  armentarii  mirmiUonis  obiecta  similUudo  est),- 
suavitas  valentissima^  vocis.    ...    (4)  gravitaSj  quae  deerat  vitae,  actioni  super  erat. 

.  .  .  (5)  uno  die  piivatas  plures  agebat,  .  .  .  puUicam  vero  numquam  amplius 
quam  unam  uno  die.  nee  tamen  scio  quem  reum  illi  defendere  nisi  se  (against  the 
accusation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  ib.  2,  12,  11)  contigerit.  ...  (7)  omnia  habebat 
quae  ilium  ut  bene  d^amaret  instruerent:  phrasin  .  .  .  lectam,  genus  dicendi 
.  ardens  et  concitatum  .  .  .  explicationes  plus  sensuum  quam  verborum 
habentes.  .  .  .  tamen  non  tantum  infra  se^  cum  declamaret,  sed  infra  multos  erat, 
itaque  raro  declamabat  et  non  nisi  ab  amicis  coactus.  He  himself  instructively  ex- 
plains this  ib.  12  (c.  a.  744/10;  JBrzoska,  comm.  phil.  in  honor,  fieiflerscheidii, 
Bresl.  1881,  40)  by  saying  that  he  was  able  only  causas  agere,  inforo  dicere,  but  not 
to  pursue  this  idle  occupation  seriously.  Cf.  suasor.  6, 11.  Specimens  of  his  witti- 
cisms in  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  11.  4,  praef.  11.  9,  26, 14.  10,  praef.  8.  10,  34,  20. 
Quint.  6,  3,  27  cf.  78  sq.  6,  1,  43.     8,  2,  2.     8,  8,  89.      11,  3, 133.     Sukt.  gr.  22.* 

B.L.  O   O 
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Specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Skn.  contr.  7,  18,  10.  9,  25,  12  and 
especially  10,  88,  2.  The  exaggeration  of  details  in  the  latter  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  Tac.  dial.  19 :  antiguorum  admircUores  .  .  .  Cassium  Severum  .  .  . 
primum  affirmant  flexisse  ah  ista  vetere  atque  directa  dkendi  via,  and  ib.  26: 
equidem  non  negaverim  Cassium  Severum,  .  .  .  »t  Us  comparetur  qui  posiea 
fuerufd,  posse  oratorem  vocari,  quamquam  in  magna  parte  lihrorum  auorum  pius  viri 
hahet  quam  sanguinis;  primus  enim  contempto  ordine  rerum,  omissa  modestia  ac 
pudore  verborum  .  .  .  non  pugnat,  sed  rixatur.  ceterum  ei  varietate  eruditionis 
et  l^pore  urhanitatis  et  ipsarum  virium  robore  multum.  ceteros  superat.  Quint.  10,  1, 
116  multa,  si  cum,  iudicio  legatur,  dabit  imitatione  digna  Cctssiu^  Severus,  qui,  »i 
ceteris  virtutibtts  colorem  et  gravitattm  orationis  adiecisset,  ponendus  inter  praecipHon 
foret.  (117)  nam  et  ingenii  plurimum  est  in  eo  et  acerbitas  mira  et  urbanitas  et  fervor  ; 
sed  plus  stomacho  quam  consUio  dedit.  According  to  Dio  55,  4,  he  prosecuted 
(a.  745/9)  Augustus'  friend,  Nonius  Asprenas,  (see  n.  2)  on  a  charge  of  poisoninfr, 
Asinius  PoUio  being  the  defendant's  counsel  Quint.  10,  1,  22.  One  of  his  speeches 
is  quoted  by  Diom.  1,  871,  19.  Cassius  Severus  ad  Maecenatem  (a  letter  ?)  in  Char  is. 
GL.  1,  104,  11«Pri8C.  GL.  2,  333,  11  :  Cassius  ad  Tiberium  secundo  in  Diom.  GL.  1, 
373,  20=Pri8C.  2,  489,  3.  Cf.  also  Hertz  on  Prise.  2,  380,  1.  Tertull.  apol.  10. 
adv.  nat.  2,  12  mentions  him  among  historians,  but  he  confounds  him  with  Cassius 
Hemina  (§  132,  1.  868, 1).  The  assumption  that  he  was  a  native  of  Longula  had 
lost  its  foundation  since  the  punctuation  has  been  changed  in  the  ind.  auct.  in 
Plin.  NH.  35,  in  the  following  manner :  ex  ,  .  .  Cassio  Severo,  Longulano. 
This  Longulanus,  however,  (see  a  conjecture  in  LUrlichs,  die  Quellenregister  zu 
Plin.  letzten  BB.  [Wiirzb.  1878]  14),  is  as  completely  unknown  to  us  as  Fabius 
Vestalis  qui  de  pictura  scripsif.,  who  is  mentioned  directly  afterwards  and  also 
quoted  (without  mention  of  this  work)  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7.  34  and  36.  Cf. 
Urlichs  1.1. — ThFroment,  un  orateur  r6publicain  sous  Auguste,  Cass.  Sev.,  Annal. 
de  la  fac.  d.  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  1  (1879),  121. 

12.  Varius  Oeminus,  sublimis  orator  (L.  Seneca  ap.  Hieron.  adv.  lovin.  1  p.  170), 
apud  Caefarem  dixit:  Caesar,  qui  apud  te  audent  dicere  magnitudinemtuam  ignorant, 
qui  non  audent,  humanitatem  (Sen.  contr.  6,  8,  6).  Specimens  of  his  declamations 
aregivenby  SEN.8uas.6, 11-14.  contr.  7, 16, 18  and  23.  7,19,5.  7, 21, 10  and  15-17. 
7,  22,  11. 


268.  Among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  Augustan  age  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  older  generation  was  the  Roman  knight 
Blandus,  but  among  the  most  famous  was  M.  Porcius  Latro,  the 
compatriot  and  early  friend  of  Seneca  the  Elder ;  Arellius  Fuscus, 
who  followed  the  prevailing  taste  of  Asia,  his  native  country  ;  C. 
Albucius  Silus  of  Novara  :  Passienus  the  Elder  ;  the  vain  Cestius 
Pius  of  Smyrna ;  L.  Junius  Gallio,  also  a  friend  of  the  elder 
Seneca.  In  the  younger  generation  we  may  mention  among 
the,  relatively  speaking,  most  eminent  rhetoricians  Papirius 
Fabianus,  a  man  of  philosophical  training,  and  Alfius  Flavus, 
who  wrote  also  in  verse.  We  meet  with  a  great  number  of  other 
school-rhetoricians  in  the  pages  of  Seneca  the  Elder. 


§  RHETORIC:  LATRO:  ARELLIUS  FL'SCUS.  503 

1.  Sen.  contr.  2,  pr.  5  Bland um  rhetorem  qui  ^primiiny  vques  Rom.  Homae 
docuU  (rhetoric  §  45,  1).  From  Tibur  according  to  Tac.  a.  <>,  27  in  domum  HuheUii 
Jilandi^  cuius  acum  Tihertem  ecj.  Horn.  jpUrique  memitierant  (Bobghksi,  op.  4,  486). 
Cf.  besides  Skn.  contr.  1,  7,  13,  2,  5,  14.  15.  7,  5,  13.  Did  this  writer  also  compose 
historical  works?  Skrv.  ge.  1,  103  liubellius  Blnndus  el  Quadrifjarius  hitslorici 
dicunt  etc— Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  13  primum  tetradcum  quod  faciam  quaeritin/ 
Latronis^  Fusci^  Albuci,  Gallionis.  As  a  proof  of  the  j)revalent  bad  taste  he  men- 
tions ib.  3,  praef.  14 :  et  PoUionem  Aainium  et  Measalam  CorHnum  et  Passienum  .  . 
tninus  bene  zideri  quant  Cealium  aut  Latronem,  In  general  see  AScuott,  de  claris 
apud  Senecam  rhetoribus,  in  his  ed.  of  Seneca  (§  21^,  8)  and  the  indices  to  the  edd 
of  Seneca  by  Kiksslino  and  HJMCllkk. 

2.  HiBRON.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2013  =  750/4  b,c.  M.  Porcius  Lalro  (cf.  Sltet.  iud. 
rhet.  p.  99  Rffsch.)  latintis  declaniator  taedio  duplicis  quart anae  semet  ijisura  inUrficit. 
His  character  is  delineatad  by  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef.  13-18.  20-24,  e.g.  Lalronin 
Porciij  cariffsimi  mihi  sodalis,  memoriam  ,  ,  ,  el  a  prima  puerilia  anque  nd 
nltimum  eius  diem  perductam  familiarem  amicitiam  .  .  .  nihil  illo  viro  gravitiH^ 
nihil  suaviuH^  .  .  .  nemo  plus  ingenio  suo  imperavit^  nemo  plus  induhit.  in  lUraque 
parte  veheinenli  viro  moduif  deerat,  .  .  .  (16)  corpus  illi  erat  nafura  solidum  d 
multa  exercitatione  duratum.  .  .  .  vox  robust-a  sed  sordida^  lucubrationibus  et 
neglegentia  .  .  .  infuscata,  .  .  .  nulla  umquam  Uli  cura  vot:is  exercendae 
fuit :  ilium  fortem  et  agrestem  et  hispanae  consuetudinis  morem.  nan  2^cral  dediscere, 
(17)  .  .  .  m^moria  ei  natura  quidem  felix,  plurinium  famen  arte  adiuta.  (20) 
.  .  .  cum  in  illo,  si  qua  alia  virtus  /uit,  et  subtilitas  fuerit.  .  .  .  (22)  cum 
rondiscijmli  esscnius  (at  Rome)  ajntd  Martdlum  rhetorem,  hominetn  natis  aridum  (see 
lu  10)  .  .  .  (24)  cofi/roversia  .  .  .  quam  jtrimain  Latronem  meum  declamrtuse 
uiemini  admxxluni  iutxnem  in  Marulli  schola.  9,  praef.  3  Latronem  Porcium,  derJa- 
matoria€  virtutis  unicum  exemjduniy  cum  pro  rco  in  Hispania  Rustico  Porcio  propin- 
quo  suo  diceret  etc.  (  =  Quint.  10,  5,  18  P.  L.,  qui  primus  clari  nominis  prof  elisor  fuit). 
10,  praef.  15  Latro  numquam  solebat  disputare  in  convivio  aut  alio  quam  quo  decla- 
mare  poleral  tempore,  .  .  .  negabat  itaque  ulli  se  plncere  posse  nisi  totum.  Numer- 
t>as  specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  El  ler  (e.g.  contr.  7,  10, 
16  sqq.),  which  show  liim  to  have  been  a  relatively  natural  and  moderate  rhe- 
torician. Cf.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  25.  Messalla  thought  his  style  not  purely  Roman 
(Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  8).  From  a  declamatio  de  raptore  (Sen.  contr.  2,  11)  by  Latro  a 
l>assage  is  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  91.  His  pupils  were  greatly  attached  to  him: 
see  Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  23  nee  ulli  alii  conligisse  scio  quam  apud  Graccos  Niceti,  apud 
Romanos  Lalroni  ul  disciptdi  non  audiri  desiderarenl,  sed  contenti  essent  audire.  They 
would  even  drink  cuminum  silvestre  to  look  pale  like  th*ir  mast^-r  (Plin.  NH.  20, 
160).  Among  these  pupils  wert*  Ovid  (§  247,  1),  Floras  (Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  2^^), 
Fulvius  Sparsus  (n.  10)  and  Abronius  Silo  (§  252,  14).  FQLindnkr,  de  M.  Porcio 
Jiatrone,  Bresl.  1855.  ThFr«^mi:nt,  Pore.  Latro  ou  la  d6clamation  sous  August«j, 
Ann.  de  la  fac.  de  lettr.  de  Bordi^aux  4  (1882),  335. 

3.  Sen.  contr.  9,  29,  16  Fuse  us  Arellius  cum  esset  ex  Asia  etc.  was  closely 
allied  to  his  compatriots  Addaios  (ib.  9,  24,  12)  and  Hybreas  (ib.  9.  29,  16).  suas. 
4,  5  quia  soletis  mihi  mol^sti  e^nse  de  P*usco,  quid  fuerit  quarc  nemo  videretur  dixisse 
vultius,  ingeram  vobis  Fuscinas  explicaliones.  dicebal  autem  suasorias  lihenlissime 
ft  frequentius  graecas  quam  latinas.  His  manner  is  repeatedU'  characterised  by 
Seneca  the  Elder;  e.g.  suas.  2,  10  ut  scirelis  quam  nitide  Fusnus  dixisset  vd  quam 
licenter,  .  .  .  nihil  fu Use  me  iuvene  {which  shows  that  Fusciis  was  somewhat 
older  than  Seneca)  tarn  notum  quam  has  e.rplicationes  Fusci  etc.     Cf.  ib.  3,  7  descrip- 
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tionihua  Fund  vos  satieinf  coiitr.  2,  praef.  1    ercU  explicatio  Fusci  Arelli  splettdida 
quidem  sed  operosa  el  implicata,  cultun  nimi8  adquinituSj  coni)josiiio  verborum  vioUior 
. ;  sumnia  inaequalitas  oratlonis,  qucte  modo  exilig  erat,  niodo  nimia  licentia  vaga 
et  rffusa;  principia^  aryumenta,  tiarrationes  aride  dicehantur ;  in  deticriplionibus  extra 
Uffein  ovmihus  ferfci*,  dummodo  niter ent^  perminsa  libertatf ;  nihil  acre^  nihil  »olidum^ 
nihil  horriduni ;  aplendida  aratio  et  magin  lasciva  quant  la  eta.     To  this  should  be 
addt»d  suas.  3,  5  solebat  Funcun  ex  Vergilio  mulia  trahere^  ul  Maecenati  imputarel ;  cf. 
ib.  4,  5.    Seneca  the  Elder's  work  contains  numerous  specimens  of  the  oratory  of 
Fuscus,  the  longest  of  which  stand  suas.  2,  1  sqq.  and  contr.  2,  9,  4-8.     7,  21,  7  sq. 
Cf.  Lindner  ].1.  p.  11.    As  Seneca  in  some  of  these   passages  calls  liim  ArdltHi 
J'\s('.us  (or  FuscuH  Arellius)  pater,  we  infer  that,  like  Clodius  Tun*inus  (Skn.  tx)ntr. 
10,  praef.  14  sqq.  contr.  10,  praef,  16  Apcilodoreos  aequUur  and  els.^whcre,  s;^  p.  ^ySM) 
Kiessl.),  he  had,  at  the  time  when  Seneca  wrote  his  work,  a  son  who  in  his  tiiru 
pursued  rhetorical  studies,  though  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  explain  those  passages, 
in  which  pater  is  omitted  and  we  I'ead  only  Arellius  Fuscus  or  Fuscus  Areliius,  of 
the  son,  the  designation  oijUius  never  being  added.    On  the  contrary  it  appears 
fi-om  the  numerous  instances  in  which  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  pater  is  now 
adtioil  and  then  again  omitted,  that  all  the  passages  of  Seneca  should   be  under- 
sUx>d  of  the  father,  he  being  the  famous  rhetorician  of  the  name ;  see  Tkufkkl, 
PRE.   12,  1496,  6.    LiNDNKu  1.1.  p.  4-6.    Among  his  pupils  were  Ovid  (§  247,  1)  and 
Papirius  Fabianus  (§  266,  10).    Certainly  not  of  him,  but  perhaps  of  his  son,  Plinv 
s:iy8   NH.   33,    152:    vidimus    et   ipai    Arellium  Fuscum  motum  equestri  ordine  oh 
imignem   calumniani,  cum  celebritatem  assectarentur  ad<de8centium  scholae,  argetUeo* 
anulos  habentcm.     FGLindnkr,  de  Arellio  Fusco,  Bres.  1862. 

4.  SuKT.  rhet.  6  (=gr.  80)  C  Albuciua  Situs  Novariensis  cum  aedilitate  in 
jtalria  fungeretur  .  .  .  contendit  .  .  .  inde  Romania  receptusque  in  Ptatici 
oratoris  (§  20i»,  8}  contubernium  .  .  .  ex  eo  clarus  propria  auditoria  insiUuit^ 
solilus  declamare  genere  vario :  modo  splendide  atque  adornale,  tum  .  .  .  cir- 
cumcise  ac  sordide  et  tantum  non  trivialibus  verbis,  egit  et  camaSy  verum  rarius^  dum 
amplissimam  qttamque  ncdatur  nee  alium  in  ulla  locum  quam  perorandi.  postearenun- 
fiavitforoy  partim  pudore  jxirtim  metu  (especially  after  in  a  suit  pleaded  before  the 
Ci'ntumviri  L.  Arruntius  had  made  him  feel  the  difference  between  rhetorical 
figures  and  legal  deductions,  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  7.  Suet.  1.1.  Quint.  9,  2,  95).  d 
rursus  in  cognitione  caedis  Mediolani  apud  L.  Pisonem  proconsulem  (cos.  739/15) 
def'vndens  reum  .  .  .  paene  poencts  luit.  iam  autem  senior  ob  vitium  vomicae 
yovariam  rediit  convocataque  plebe  causis  propter  quas  mori  destinasset  diu  ac  more 
rotUionantis  redditis  abvtinuit  cibo.  Hieron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2011  ■» 748/6  b.c.  Albucim 
Silo  Nocariensis  cloruf  rhetor  agnoscitur.  Everything  proves  him  to  have  b^en  a 
conteini)orary  of  S.Mieca  the  Elder  (Lindner  1.1.  p.  7).  Quint.  2,  15,  36  AlbuciuSy  nou 
oltiicurus  professor  atque  auctor^  a  passage  which  also  shoM's  that  he  wit>te  on  the 
th«3ory  of  oratory.  Cf.  ib.  3,  8,  4.  8,  6,  62  (in  Veroil.  catal.  7,  3  the  reference  to 
Albucius  is  bnsed  on  a  false  conjecture).  His  oratorical  style  is  described  by  Sks. 
CAintr.  7,  praef.,  e.g. :  (1)  instatis  mihi  quotidie  de  Albucio.  non  ultra  vos  differam, 
quamvis  non  audieHm  frequenter ^  cum  per  totum  annum  quinquiens  sexiensve  populo 
dir.cret  (declaimed  publicly)  .  .  .  alius  eral  cum  turbae  se  commiUebat^  alius  cum 
paucilate  content ua  erat.  .  .  .  ilia  intempestiva  in  declamationibus  eius  pliilosophia 
sine  modo  tunc  .  .  .  evagabatur.  cum  populo  diceret  omnes  vires  sucu  advocabat 
et  idea  non  desinebat.  .  .  .  argumenlabcUur  moleste  magis  quam  subtililer.  .  .  . 
(2)  .  .  .  splendor  orationis  quantus  nescio  an  in  nullo  alio  fueril.  .  .  .  dicebat 
gitato  et  effuso  cursu^  sed  praeparatus.  .  .  .  setUentiae  .  .  .  simplicesy  apertae. 
.     .     (3)     .     .     .     non  }>osses  de  inopia  sermonis  laiini  queri  cum  ilium  audires: 
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tanlnm  orationis  ailtae  Jtiiebat  ...  (4)  tiniebat  ne  Hcholasticfts  vitleretur.  .  .  . 
quern  proxime  dicenteni  commode  audierat  imitari  volehat.  memini  ilium  .  .  . 
apud  Fcdnanum  philwophum  tanto  iuveniorem  qiiam  ipse  erat  cum  codicibtis  sedere ; 
(5)  memini  eidmiratione  Hermayorae  atupentem  ad  imitationem  eius  ardescere.  nulla 
eratjiducia  ingenii  siii  et.  ideo  adaidua  mutaiio.  ...  (6)  raro  Alhucio  respondebat 
fortunaj  semper  opinio.  ...  (7)  erat  homo  iummae  profi'tatui^  qui  nee  facire 
iniuriam  nee  pati  sciret.  Cf.  also  ib.  1,  4,  14  {Albucius,  qui  (rraeros  praeminrt). 
Numerous  specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  e.g.  contr. 
7,  16,  1-3.    9,  25,  6-8.     FGLindner,  de  C.  Albucio  Silo,  Bresl.  1861. 

5.  HiKRON.  ad  a.  Abr.  2008  =  745/9  b.c.  Passienua  pater^  decfamator  insif/nix 
diem  obit.  Sen.  contr.  2,  13, 17  PassienuSj  vir  eloquentisftimus  et  temporis  sui  primus 
orafor.  3,  praef.  14  Paasienum,  qui  nunc  primo  loco  ntat.  10,  praef.  11  Passieno  .  .  . 
declamatori  subtili^  sed  arido.  3,  praef.  10  Paasienua  noster  (Cassius  S-iverus  beini; 
the  speaker)  cum  coepit  dicere^  secundum  principium  statim  fuf/a  Jifj  ad  epilogum 
omnes  revertimur^  media  tantum  quibus  necesse  est  audiunf.  He  was  e8tt»emed  by 
Augustus  {tanlus  vir),  ib.  10,  34,  21.  Cf.  also  ib.  7,  16, 20.  His  son  was  Pas  si  etius 
Crispus  bis  consul  (it/^Tum  799/44  a.d.),  orator,  Ayrippinae  matrimouio  et-  Neronm 
privigno  clarior  postea  (Plin.  NH.  16,  242).  Cf.  Slhol.  Iuv.  4,  81  (though  there  he 
appears  to  be  confounded  with  Vibius  Crispus  §  297,  2)  plurimas  sponte  causas 
apml  centumviros  egit.  .  .  .  consulatus  duos  gessit.  uxore^  hahuit  duas,primam 
Domitiam,  deinde  Agrippinam.  .  .  ,  omnium  principum  gratiam  adpetivit,  seil 
praecipue  C.  Caesaris.  .  .  .  periit  per  fraudem  Agrippinae  etc.  Tag.  a.  6, 20 
scitum  Passieni  oratoris  dictum.  Quint.  6,  1,  50.  10,  1,  24  nobU  pueris  insignes  pro 
Voluseno  Catulo  Domilii  A/ri,  Crispi  Passieni,  D.  La^ii  orationes  ferebantur.  To 
him  is  addressed  the  epigram  (perhaps  by  Seneca)  AL.  405  PLM.  4,  (30,  in  which  v. 
2  Crispe,  vel  antupio  conspiciemle  foro.  v.  8  cuius  cecropio  pcciora  melle  madent, 
maxima  facundo  vel  aro  vd  gloria  patri.     Cf .  AL.  445  PLM.  4,  78. 

6.  H I KRON.  ad  a.  Abr.  2004  =  741/13  B.C.  L.  Cestius  Pius  (Sukt.  ind.  rhett., 
p.  99  RfFsch.)  Smymaeus  rhetor  latiue  Poinae  docuit.  Sen.  suas.  7.  13  erat  Cesttlivt 
.  .  .  Ciceroni  etiam  infestus,  quod  illi  non  inpune  cessU.  nam  cum  M.  TuUius^Jilias 
Ciceronis,  Asiam  obtineret  (a.  726 1^^)  .  .  .  cenabat  apud  eum  Cestius  .  .  . 
servus  .  .  .  interroganti  domino  quis  ille  esset  qui  in  imo  recumberet  aU  ^  hir  fst 
Cestius  qui  pcUrem  tuum  negabat  liiUras  scisse  '  ;  adferri  ocius  flagra  iussit  et  Ciceroni 
.  .  .  de  corio  Cestii  satisfecif.  contr.  3,  praef.  16  pueri  fere  aut  iuvenes  schoias 
frequeniant ;  hi  non  tantum  disertissimis  ctrw  (contemporaries)  6'«f^iMW  .wmwi  j;r«^- 
feruut  setl  etiam  Ciceroni  praeferrent  ni  lapides  timerent.  .  .  .  huius  declamaliotifs 
edifiCunt,  Ulius  orationes  non  leyunt  nisi  eas  quibus  Cestius  rescripsit,  (16)  memini 
(says  Cassius  Severus)  me  intrare  scholam  eius  cum  recitaturus  esset  in  Milonem  (cf . 
Quint.  10,  5,  20  rescribere  veteribus  orcUionibus,  ut  fecit  Cestius  contra  Ciceronis 
actionem  habitam  pro  Milone),  ,  .  .  Cestius  Ciceroni  responsurus  mihi  quod  re- 
sponderei  non  invenit,  ,  .  .  (17)  deinde  libuU.  {mihi)  Ciceroni  de  Cestio  in  foro 
satisfacere.  .  .  .  dixi  molestum  me  amplius  non  futurum  si  iurasset  disertiorem 
esse  Ciceronem  quam  se.  nee  hoc  ui  faceret  vd  toco  vd  serio  effici  potuiL  contr.  7, 
praef.  8  Cestii,  m^rdacissimi  hominis.  7,  16,  27  Cestium  latinorum  verborum  inopla 
hominem  graecum  laborcufse,  sensibus  abunilasse.  Many  specimens  of  his  declamatiiiuj 
occur  in  the  pages  of  Seneca.  Of  his  pupik  we  may  mention  Surdiuus  (§  15,  3)^ 
Aietius  Pastor  (Sen.  contr.  1,  3,  11),  Quintilius  Varus  (the  son  of  the  general 
known  for  his  defeat  and  son-in-law  to  Germanicus,  ib.  1,  8,  10),  and  especially 
Argentarius,  see  Sj£n.  contr.  9,  26,  12  CediuM    .    .    .    quid  putaiis^  aiebat^  Aryen- 
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tarium  esse?  Cesfi  simius  est.  .  .  .  fuerat  ertiiii  Argenlarius  Cesti  audiiar  rt  erat 
imitator.  (18)  .  .  .  aeque  ex  len^pare  dicef*at,  aeque  contumeliose  multa  itUerpmw- 
hat ;  illud  tamen  optima  fide  praestUit^  cum  uterque  Graerus  esset,  ut  nunnjiiam  graere 
d^daniaret.    Cf.  PRE.  1^  1518,  1.    FGLindnkb,  de  K  Cestio  Pio,  ZUllichau  1856. 

7.  (L.)  Junius  Gallic,  friend  to  Seneca  the  Elder  {Gallio  nonter^  Sbn.  suas.  3.  G. 
eontr.  2,  1,  33.  2,  5,  11.  13.  7,  pi-aef.  5),  and  Ovid  (Ncisoni  sua,  Skji.  suas.  8,  7),  pro- 
bably the  same  Gallio  whom  Ovid  endeavours  to  console  on  the  death  of  his  wift% 
ex  Pont.  4,  11.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  nearer  in  age  to  Ovid  than  to  Seneca 
the  Elder;  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  5  sq.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical  work  (Quint. 3,  1,  21 
jmier  Oallio)  and  declamations  (ib,  9,  2,  91  reniiimus  ei  pro suo  inyenio  peUer  Gallio^ 
cf.  Tac.  dial.  26  limntus  Gallionis)^  which  were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  Hieronymus^ 
(coinm.  in  Esaiam,  praef.  qui  .  .  .  concitmas  declantationes  desideratU  legaut 
Tuflium,  QuiaiUiaxum,  Gallionem^  Gabinianum).  Specimens  which  lead  us  to  infer 
relative  sobriety  of  st\'^le  (e.g.  Scumidt  1.1.  22)  are  fretjuent  in  Seneca ;  the  longer 
<.>nes  occur  ?.uas.  5,  8.  contr.  1,  1,  8  and  14.  1,  2,  11  sq.  1,  7,  12.  1,  8y  9.  2, 11,  6  sq. 
and  14.  7,  IG,  12  sci-  7,  22, 2^>.  7,  23,  4.  7,  24,  8  and  10.  9,  2G,  2  sq.  and  G.  9,  27, 
12  sq.  9, 28,1.  7sq.ll.  21.  10,31,1-5.  10,34,13-17.  See  also  10,  praef .  8  iwoiwIjYifw 
heflum  I'obis  libellum,  quern  a  Gallione  vestro  peUxtis.  recitavit  rescriptum  Labieno  pro 
Bathyllo  Maecenatis.  Tac.  a.  6,  3.  Dig  60,  35.  62,  25.  BScbmidt,  de  L.  lunio 
iiallione  rhetore,  Marb.  1866.  FGLiiii>nkk,  de  I.  G.  comm.  Hirsohb.  1868.  He 
adopted  ths  eldest  son  of  his  friend  Seneca,  M.  Annaeus  Novatus,  who  was  subse- 
<iuf'ntl3'  calUnl  L.  Junius  Gallio  (Dio  60,  85) ;  the  latter  obtained  a  consulship 
(cf.  JAsBACH,  anall.  hist.  et.  epigr.  22)  and  then  governed  Achaia  (a.d.  52).  Stat. 
hilv.  2,  7,  32  calls  him  dulcis.  His  brother  Seneca  addressed  to  him  (under  th»' 
name  of  Novatus)  his  treatises  de  ira  and  (ad  Gallionem)  de  vita  beata.  Accord- 
ing to  Tac.  a.  15,  73,  he  survived  S^meca  (f  65),  but  was  soon  foi-ced  to  follow  hU 
example;  Hikuon.  a.  Abr.  2060=64  a  J),  (instead  of  65)  Junius  Oallio^  f rater 
^eitecae,  egregius  decfaniator  (]ierhaps  a  confusion  with  his  adoptive  father)  propria 
*f  w«;m  inter/wit.  PRE.  1^,  1025,  13». 

8.  Sex.  contr.  2,  9,  33  Junius  Otho  paier  .  .  .  edidil  JV  librat  colorum,  quoi* 
helle  Gallio  nosier  Antijjhofdis  lihros  vocahai;  tantum  i»  Hits  somnioi^m  e*t.  Cf.  1,  3, 
11  Othonem  Juniuni  jxUrein  niemini  colm'em  siultum  inducer e,  quod  miinus  ferendum  ett 
quod  libros  coloruvi  edidit.  Seneca  gives  specimens  erf  his  declamations  also.  He 
was  praetor  a.  llb/"^  a.d.  Of  him  Tac  a.  3,  66  Junto  Oihoni  liiterariwui  luduui 
exercere  veins  arsfuit ;  mooc  Seiani  potenlia  senator  obscura  iniiia  impudentihus  ausin 
propelluehat. 

9.  Sex.  contr.  1,  1,  22  hanc.  partem  memini  apud  Cestium  dtdaitiari  ah  Alfio 
Flavo,  ofl  quern  avdienduvi  lue  faiuka  perduxerat;  qui  cum  pvaetcjciatus  e^met  taniae 
opinionis  fuii  ut  populo  iy>m.  pure  ^-oquentia  notus  esset.  .  .  .  temto  coticursu 
I'Omivum  audiehatur  ut  raro  auderei  post  ilium  Cestius  dicere.  ipse  omnia  mtda 
t'acieiat  ingrnio  suo.  naturaiis  ktmen  ill<i  vis  emineiat  quae  pest  inuUos  annos.  tam  et 
(lesidia  obruta  ei  carminilms  (perhaps  erotic  |X)ems)  enervcday  vigorem  tamen  suum 
trnuit.  Cf.  2,  14,  8  Flavum  Alfium^  audiforem  suum,  qui  tandem  rem  la»riviu» 
diceraf,  obiurgavit  {Cestius).  3,  7,  8  Alfius  Jlavus  hanc  senientiam  dixii:  .  .  . 
buac  Cestius  quasi  corrupie  dixisset  obiurgans  ''apparety  inquit,  ^te  poeias  siudifi^ 
legere  :  iste  sensus  eius  est  qui  hoc  saeculum  amatot^iis  Mora  artibus  iawium  sed  setttefUii* 
im/devit''  (of  Ovid).  Specimens  of  the  declamations  of  Alfiua  ib.  1,  1,  28.  1,  7,  7. 
2,  10,  3.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Alfius  Flavus  whom  Plin.  NH.  9,  25,  («i 
res  Maecenatis  et  Fabiani  el  FUtvi  Alfii  multorumqut  esset  liUeris  mandaiOy  Mi.  \xJi. 
auct.  b.  9),  quotes  as  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
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10.  Among  the  otlier  rhetoricians  from  whom  Seneca  the  Elder  quotes  extracts 
and  who  i)artly  belonged  to  the  period  of  Tiberius,  those  who  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  Argentarius  (above  n.  6),  P.  (Nonius)  Asprenas  (§  267,2),  Bruttedius 
Brutus,  (Fabius?)  Buteo,  Capito  (Skn.  contr.  10,  praef.  12),  Clodius  Sabinus 
(cf.  §  211,  5)  and  Turrinus  (see  n.  3),  Cornelius  Hispanus,  Fulvius  Sparsus  (an 
imitator  of  Latro,  Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  11 ;  hmiio  inter  sdiolasticos  sanus^  inter  aanoa 
)fchola^ti€uSy  ib.  1,  7,  15),  Gavins  Sabinus  and  Silo  (10  praef.  14),  Julius  Bass  us  (cf. 
§  254,  2),  Licinius  Nepos,  Marullus  { praecejAor  noster^  Skn.  contr.  7,  17,  11 ;  cf.  above 
n.  2),  Murredius  (very  slightingly  treated  by  Seneca,  see  KOkber  p.  64),  Musa  (Sen. 
contr.  10,  praef.  9),  Pompeius  Silo  (sedens  et  facundus  et  littercUus  est  et  haberetur 
disertusai  a  praelocutione  dimitteret ;  declamat  vuile^  ib.  3,  praef.  11 ;  homo  qui  iudicio 
reiisehatur^  ib.  9,  25,  22 ;  a  contemporary  of  Porcius  Latro,  see  ib.  7,  23,  10.  9,  28,  10. 
Extensive  specimens  are  given  suas.  7,  5  and  10  sq.  contr.  1,  2,  20.  1,  5,  3.  1,  7,  13. 
2,  9, 16  and  20  sq.  9,  25, 17  sq.  9,  29,  14  sq.  10,  32,  11 ;  cf .  also  §  276,  7) ;  the  delator 
Komanius  Hispo  {erat  natura  qui  asperiorem  dicendi  viam  8equeretur^  ib.  9,  26,  11 ; 
cf.  7,  17,  13.  Tac.  a.  1,  74.  14,  65.  Quint.  6,  3,  100),  Sepullius  Bassus,  Triarius 
(composUione  verborum  belle  cadentium  midtos  scholcMticm  d^lectabat.  Sen.  contr. 
7,  19,  10 ;  a  contemporary  of  Asinius  Pullio,  Latro  and  Cestius,  ib.  2,  11,  19.  7,  19, 
10.  9,  29, 11 ;  long  specimens  suas.  7,  6.  contr.  1,  2,  21.  2,  12,  8.  7, 20,'  1  sq.  9,  25,  i:0 
sq.  9,  29,  9  and  11.  10, 33, 4.  10,  34,  5) ;  Vallius  Syriacus,  Vibius  Gallus  (fuit  tarn 
nuiijnae  olim  eloquentiae  quam  posUa  ittsaniae,  a  contemporary  of  Papirius  Fabianus 
Skn.  contr.  2,  9,  25  sq. ;  specimens  ib.  2,  9,  9.  7,  20,  3.  7,  23,  5.  9,  24,  4.  9,  29,  2)  and 
Vibius  R  u  f  us  (erat  qui  antiquo  tjenere  diceret,  ib.  9,  25, 25.  Specimens  ib.  2, 9,  2.  2, 
11, 8.  2, 14, 10.  7, 18,4;  but  the  one  quoted  by  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  on  b.  14.  15.  19. 
21.  22  is  called  Vibius  Mufinus  and  is  otherwisi'  unknown),  L.  Vinicius  {quo  nemo 
civis  rom.  in  agendis  causis  praesentius  habuit  ingenium^  Sen.  contr.  2,  13,  20;  Illvir 
mone talis  a.  738/16  [Cohen  1=^,  no.  541]  and  in  reference  to  this  eleganter  dixit  divus 
Augustus :  L.  Vinicius  ingenium  in  numerato  habet^  ib. ;  a  specimen  ib.  19),  and  his 
coujiin  (ib.  19),  son  of  the  cos.  suiF.  735/19  (OGruppe,  quaest.  Ann.  p.  27,  not.  23), 
P.  Vinicius  {exactissimi  vir  ingenii,  qui  nee  dicere  res  ineptas  nee  ferre poterat^  ib. 
7,  20,  11  summus  amator  Ovidii,  ib.  10,  33,  25 ;  a  specimen  ib.  1,  2,  3 ;  against  him 
s  Hi  Sen.  ep.  40,  9.  Consul  755/2  a.d.  PRE.  6,  2627,  4  and  5) :  Votienus  Montanus 
(s-e  §  276,  1). 

11.  A  certain  Popilius  Lenas  is  mentioned  as  a  rhetorician  and  the  author  of 
rhetorical  works  by  Qdint.  10,  7,  32 ;  cf.  3,  1,  21.  11,  3,  183.  He  probably  lived  as 
Lite  as  Tiberius ;  cf.  §  280,  1. 

12.  On  the  rhetoricians  of  this  period  who  were  both  Greek  by  bii'th  and 
taught  in  Greek,  such  as  Artemon,  Damas,  Dickies,  Euktemon,  Glykon  Spyridion 
(Quint.  6,  1,  41),  Hybreas,  Moschos  (§  267,  2;  Bursian,  JB.  1880  2,  142),  Niketes 
Potamon  and  others,  st^  HBuschmann,  Charakteristik  der  griech.  Khetoren  beim 
Bhetor  Sen.,  Parchim  1878;  die  enfants  terribles  unter  den  Ehett.  b.  Sen.,  in  the 
Festschr.  f.  GCHEaspe,  Parch.  1883,  25.  Baumm,  de  rhetoribus  graecis  a  Sen.  in 
suas.  et  cx)ntr.  adhibitis,  Kreuzb.  1885. 


269.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  8th  century  u.c.  was  embraced 
by  the  life  of  L.  Aiinaeus  Seneca  of  Corduba.  A  man  of  gen- 
uine Roman  severity,  which  is,  however,  frequently  tempered 
with  pleasant  humour,  of  sober  and  refined  judgment,  and  in 
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point  of  style  an  admirer  of  Cicero,  he  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  figured  among  the  florid  orators  of  his  time.  But,  besides 
an  historical  work,  he  composed  in  his  later  years  a  survey  of  the 
themes  commonly  treated  in  the  schools,  10  books  of  controversiae 
and  one  book  of  suasoriae,  under  the  title :  oratorum  et  rhetorum 
sententiae,  divisiones,  colores,  which  bears  witness  to  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  and  is  a  rich  store-house  for  the  history  of  rhetoric 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  We  possess  this  work  with  con- 
siderable gaps.  Some  of  them  are  filled  up  by  a  still  extant 
abridgment  (Excerpta)  made  in  the  4th  or  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

1.  The  praenomen  in  part  of  the  MSS.  (especially  the  Antverp.  and  Bmxell.) 
is  LnciuSy  which  may  be  owing  to  confusion  with  the  son,  but  may  also  be  right. 
Since  the  time  of  RVolaterranus  the  initial  M.  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed. 
The  family  were  of  equestrian  rank  (Tag.  a.  14,  53)  and  well-off  (Skk.  ad.  Helv, 
14,  3).  Their  home  was  Corduba,  see  Mart.  1,  61,  7  duosque  Senecas  .  .  .  facunda 
loquitur  Corduha.  His  personal  character :  Sen.  ad  Helv.  matr.  17,  3  patri$  mei 
antiquus  rigor,  .  .  .  utitiam  .  .  .  pater  meuSy  minus  maiorum  consuetudinl 
deditjiSy  voiuiaset  te  prcteceptia  sapientiae  erudiri  potiua  quam  inbui .'  .  .  .  projAer 
istas  quae  litteris  non  ad  sapienliam  utunturj  aed  ad  luxuriam  inatruunturj  minus  te 
indulgere  atudiia  paaaua  eat.  This  agrees  with  such  expressions  of  his  father  as 
contr.  1,  praef.  6  {inaciens  Graecia)  and  8  sq.  (cantandi  aaltandique  obcena  studia 
etc.).  1,  6,  12  (valde  levia  et  graeca  aententia).  10,  33,  23  (latinam  linguam  facuitalin 
non  minus  habere,  Ucentiae  minus  than  the  Greek).  Nothing  proves  Seneca  to  have 
himself  been  a  rhetorician;  there  is  not  in  his  works  a  single  example  from  a 
declamation  composed  by  himself. 

2.  His  life.  Contr.  1,  praef.  11  oninea  magni  in  eloquentia  nominis  excej^o 
Cicerone  videor  audisse;  ne  Ciceronem  quidem  aetas  mUii  eripuerat,  aed  hellorum 
civ  ilium  furor,  qui  tunc  orhevi  totum  pervagahatur,  intra  ccioniam  meam  me  continuit ; 
alioqui  i?i  illo  atriolo  in  quo  duos  grandes  praetextatoa  ait  secum  declamasae,  potui 
adeaae  illudque  ingenium  .  .  .  cognoscere  et  ,  ,  .  potui  viram  vocem  audire. 
He  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  born  a.  700/54  at  the  very  latest.  He  died 
c.  792/3f»  A.D. ;  see  note  5.  He  certainly  was  not  living  when  his  son  was  exiled 
(a.  796/43) ;  see  LSkn.  ad  Helv.  2,  4  sq.  He  twice  stayed  at  Rome  ;  contr.  4,  praef. 
3  audivi  ilium  (Asinius  Pollio,  a.  678/76-758/5)  et  viridem  et  postea  iam  senem.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  rhetoricians  of  that  period  shows  that  his  so- 
journ in  the  city  lasted  for  some  time.  His  masters  (see  §  268, 2  and  10)  and  friends 
(§  268,  2  and  7)  lived  there.  At  a  mature  age  he  married  at  Corduba  Helviam, 
bene  in  antuitia  et  severa  institutam  dome,  Skn.  ad  Helv.  16,  3 ;  cf.  ib.  2,  4  carissimum 
virum,  ex  quo  mater  trium  liberorum  eras,  extuliati.  The  eldest  of  them  was  (cf.  n.  4) 
Novatus  (see  §  268,  7) ;  the  second  the  philosopher  L.  Seneca  (§  287,  1) ;  for  the 
third,  jMela,  the  father  of  Lucan  (§  303),  see  Tag.  a.  16,  17;  cf.  Polyakn.  8,  62. 
Cf .  §  303,  2. 

3.  His  works.  L.  Seneca  de  vita  patris  (vol.  3,  486  ed.  Haase)  si  quaecumque 
<omposuit  pater  meua  et  edi  voluil  iam  in  manus  populi  emisissem,  ad  darikUem 
nominis  sui  salia  ipse  prospexerat;    nam  nisi  me  decipit  pietas^     .     .     .     inter  eos 
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habereiur  qui  ingenio  meruerunt.  td  puris  scriptoruvi  UIuIm  nobUeJt  essent.  quistiuis 
leyUset  eiiM  historias  ah  initio  hellorum  civilium  .  .  .  paeiie  uaque  ad  mortin  suae 
diem^  mayni  aestimaret  scire  quibus  natus  esaet  parentihus  Ule  qui  (so  excellently 
described)  res  rovianas.  This  historical  work  appears  not  to  have  been  edited  at 
that  time.  From  this  work  may  be  taken  the  statement  on  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
Suet.  Tib.  73  {Seneca  eum  scrihily  etc.,  unless  his  son  be  meant),  and  LACTA-NT.instit. 
7,  15,  14  {non  inscite  Seneca  ramanae  urbis  tempora  diatribuit  in  aelates),  unless  Lact. 
has  confused  Sen.  with  *  Amiaeus '  Florus  (Salmasius)  ;  see  §  348.  The  reference* 
in  Qtriirr.  9,  2,  98  suits  neither  the  existing  work  of  the  father  nor  any  one  of  the 
son's  works.    OBohsoach,  de  sen.  libr.  rocens.  et  emend.  161  sqq. 

4.  His  extant  work.  Contr.  1,  praef.  Seneca  Novato^  Senecae,  Mdaefiliia  salutem. 
(1)  Exigitis  rem  magis  iocnndam  mihi  quam  facilem:  iubetis  enim  quid  de  his  decla- 
matoribuH  sentiam  qui  in  aetatem  meam  inciderunt  indicare  et  si  qua  menwriae  meae 
nondum  elapsa  sunt  ab  illis  dicta  colligere.  .  .  .  est^fateor^  iocundum  mihi  redire 
in  antiqua  studio  meliaresque  ad  annos  respicere  etc.  (2)  sed  cum  multa  iam  mihi  ex 
meis  desideranda  senectus  fecerit^  oculorum  aciem  retuderit^  aurium  sensum  hebetaverit^ 
nervorum  Jirmitotemfatigaverity  inter  ea  quae  reiinui  memoria  est.  .  .  .  hanc  ali- 
quandoinmejforuisse^ut  .  .  .  in  miraculum  usque  procederet,  non  nego:  nam  et  duo 
milia  nominum  recitata  quo  erant  ordine  dicta  reddebam  etc.  (3)  ...  ex  parte  bene 
spero  (concerning  the  account  desired)  ;  nam  quaecumque  apud  ill/im  aut  puer  avt 
iuoenis  deposui  quasi  recentia  aut  modo  audita  sine  cunctatione  profert.  .  .  .  (4)  ita  ex 
memoria  quantum  vcibis  satis  sit  superest.  .  .  .  illud  necesse  est  impetrem,  ne  me  quasi 
cerium  aliquem  ordinem  velitis  sequi  in  cx>ntrahendis  quae  mihi  occurrunt.  (5)  .  .  , 
nece^sse  est  me  ad  delicias  componam  memoriae  meae,  (10)  quaecumque  a  celeberrimis 
viris  facunde  dicta  teneo^  ne  ad  quemquam  privotim  pertineantj  populo  dedicabo  (so 
that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  published  before  his  death).  (12)  facile  est  mihi 
ab  incunabulis  nosse  rem  post  me  natam  (i.e.  declamatio).  At  the  close  (10  praef.  1) 
\\v  has  the  confession :  sinite  me  ab  istis  iuvenilibus studiis  ad  senertutem  meam  reverti. 
fatebor  vofjisj  iam  res  taedio  est.  primo  libenier  adsiluij  velut  ojitimam  vitae  meae 
partem  mihi  reducturus ;  deind^  me  iam  pudet^  tamquam  diu  non  servant  rem  agam. 
Yet  he  added  the  suasoriae  to  the  controversiae  ;  see  contr.  2,  12,  8  quae  dixerit  suo 
loco  reddam^  cum  ml  suasorias  venero.  He  also  completed  them  ;  suas.  6,  27  si  hie 
desiero^  sciofuturum  ut  vos  .  .  .  desinatis  legere.  .  .  .  ergo  ut  librum  velitis  usque  ad 
umbilicum  revolvere  adiciam  suasoriam  proximae  similem  (n.  7,  the  last). 

o.  The  work  was  written  in  Seneca's  senectus  (see  n.  4),  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (a.  784/31  a.d.  ;  suas.  2,  12)  and  the  death  of  Scanrus  (a.  787/34)  :  suas.  2, 
22  TuMcus  ille  qui  Scaurum  Mamercum^  in  quo  Scaurorum  familia  extincta  est,  maies- 
tatis  reumfecerat.  The  latest  parts  contain  traces  of  events  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Tilx'rius  (f  March  790/37) :  suas.  3,  7  Tiberius  .  .  .  offendebatur  Nicctis  ingenio, 
also  the  statements  on  the  accuser  of  Scaurus  (suas.  2,  22),  on  the  judicial  burning 
of  books  (contr.  10,  praef.  5  sq.),  and  the  quotation  from  the  work  of  Cremutius 
Cord  us  which  was  burnt  under  Tiberius,  suas.  7,  19  sq. 

6.  The  controversiae  are  divided  into  ten  books  (libelli  2,  praef.  5 ;  cf.  4,  praef. 
1),  always  marked  by  prefaces  in  which  one  or  several  rhetoricians  are  character- 
ised, and  which  deserve  reading  both  in  point  of  form  and  subject.  The  prefaces 
to  books  5,  6  and  8  are  lost ;  that  to  b.  9  is  not  complete.  In  the  single  themes  the 
writer  generally  observes  the  division  according  to  sententiae  (the  opinions  of  the 
rhetoricians  concerning  the  application  of  a  law  to  a  given  case),  divisio  (distri- 
bution into  single  questions),  and  colored  (disguises  of  a  criminal  act) ;  yet  the 
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method  of  the  work  is  free,  with  numerous  digressions.  The  accounts  of  th<* 
performances  of  the  single  rhetoricians  are  so  much  alike  that  they  appear  to 
be  rendered  merely  in  their  general  sense  (against  this  see  Sandeb  and  Kabstkk 
11.  11.).  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  anecdotes  and  witticisms.  The  criticisms  on 
individuals  are  sober  and  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh.  The  author  admires 
Cicero,  see  contr.  1,  praef.  11.  10,  praef.  6.  The  diction  shows  in  the  prefaces  but 
few  traces  of  the  silver  age,  but  more  in  the  controversiae  and  suasoriae  them- 
selves. 

7.  Only  one  half  of  the  ten  books  of  controversiae,  viz.,  b.  1.  2.  7. 9  and  10  (con- 
taining 35  themes),  have  come  down  to  us,  partly  with  gaps,  especially  when  the 
utterances  of  Greek  rhetoricians  had  been  quoted  in  the  original.  A  lost  con- 
troversia  is  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  42.  In  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  rather  awkward  (see  Bubsian  p.  vii)  abridgment  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  including  all  the  10  books  of  the  controversiae, 
embraces  also  almost  all  the  lost  works  (89  themes)  and  has  presirved  the  complete 
prefaces  to  b.  1.  2.  3  and  4.  The  suasoriarum  liber  (the  beginning  incomplete,  7 
themes)  is  in  the  MSS.  placed  before  the  controversiae,  thb  being  the  gradation 
adopted  in  school-instruction.  The  MSS.  of  the  unabridged  original  (the  best  are 
Bruxell.  9581,  Antverp.  411,  and  Vatic.  3872,  all  s.  X)  are  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  which  was,  however,  itself  depraved  and  incomplete.  Of  the  numerouH 
MSS.  in  which  the  Excerpta  are  preserved,  the  best  is  the  Montepessulanus  126  s. 
IX/X  ;  see  on  it  MBonnkt,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  78.  KHopfmann,  tiber  eine  Admonter 
Hs.  (s.  XII)  der  Excerpta  des  alteren  Sen.,  Graz  1875.  The  writer  of  the  abridg- 
ment had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  complete  work,  which  differed  from  the  arche- 
type transmitted  to  us  by  ABV.  Cf.  Bubsian's,  Kiessling^s  and  HJMCllkb's 
prefaces.  OGbuppe  (see  n.  10),  p.  1-24  (de  codice  archetype).  Its  employment  in 
the  Gesta  Bomanorum,  LFbieolandeb,  Sittengesch.  Boms  3',  423.  Oksterley  in 
his  ed.  of  the  Gesta,  Berl.  1872,  714. 

8.  In  the  earliest  editions  the  father's  work  is  mixed  up  with  the  works  of 
his  son ;  it  was  not  separated  before  the  editions  of  NFabeb  (Par.  1587.  1596)  and 
AScHOTT  (Par.  1607.  1613) ;  by  JFGbonovius  (Leid.  1649)  and  cum  notis  varior.  ex 
rec.  Gbonovii,  Amsterd.  1672.  Critical  editions;  rec.  et  emend.  CBubsian,  Lips. 
1857.    Kecogn.  AKikssling,  Lips.  1872.    Ed.  HJMOller,  Prague  1887. 

9.  Criticism :  HHOfig,  de  Sen.  rhet.  IV  codd.  MSS.  Schottianis,  GOrlitz  1858. 
J  Vahlen,  BhM.  13,  546.  AKiessling,  ib.  16, 50 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  lat.  Prosaiker  (Basle 
and  Geneva  1864)  32;  neue  Beitr.  zur  Kr.  des  Bh\  S.,  Hamb.  1871.  HJMOllkr, 
BhM.  21,  405 ;  24,  636.  25,  451 ;  ZfG  W.  22,  81.  lib ;  JJ.  107,  525  ;  JB.  1888  2,  175. 
CFWMOlleb,  JJ.  93,  483;  ZfGW.  22,  490.  ClKonitzeb,  ib.  22,  966;  qua^st.  in 
Sen.  crit.,  Bresl.  1864 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Bh.  Sen.,  Bresl.  1866.  BWachsmutu, 
quaest.  in  Sen.,  Posen  1867.  OBeblino,  obss.  crit.  in  S.  patrem,  Gott.  1868. 
MHaupt,  op.  3,  412.  442.  598.  CBubsian,  spicilegium  crit.  in  Sen.,  Ztlr.  1869;  lit. 
Centralbl.  1873,  1555;  JB.  1880  2,  129.  EThomas,  schedae  crit.  in  Sen.  rhet.,  Berl. 
1880 ;  Herm.  21,  40.  CGebtz  in  philol.-hist.  samfunds  mindeskr.  (Kopenh.  1879) 
148;  JJ.  137,  293.  HTKarsten,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)  33 ;  elocutio  rhetorica  Sen. 
rhet.,  Botterd.  1881.  AOtto,  JJ.  131,  415.  BOpitz,  JJ.  137,273;  commentatt. 
Bibb.  35.  SLiNDE,  emendatt.,  Lund  1883,  39 ;  Phil.  46,  760.  47,  173.  BOpitz, 
Phil.  48,  67. 

10.  JKoebeb,  tiber  den  Bhetor  Seneca  (p.  1-23.  58-66)  und  die  rOm.  Bhetorik 
seiner  Zeit  (p.  23-58),  Marb.  1864.    OGbuppe,  quaestiones  Annaeanae,  Stettin  1872), 
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p.  21 -17  <^de  declamaudi  ratione  et  de  Claris  quibusdam  declamatoribus). — MSax- 
i>xR,  quaestt.  syntact.  in  Sen.  rhei.,  Greifsw.  1872;  d.  Sprachgebrauch  des  Rhet. 
S'fi..  Waren   1877-8^)   II;  JJ.  117,  787.    AAhlheim,  de  Sen.  rhet.   usu  di«>ndi, 


270.  Coincident  with  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Seneca  was 
probably  the  rhetorician  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  the  author  of  two 
oxtaul  books  of  schemata  lexeos,  being  an  abridged  translation  of 
one  of  Gorgias'  works  on  the  figures  of  speech,  but  which  seem  to 
liave  formed  only  part  of  the  original  work. 

1.  Though  Seneca  never  mentions  Butiliiis  Lupus,  this  does  not  prove  that  h'* 
ditl  not  know  him,  but  rather  may  be  explained  from  the  design  of  his  work ;  s»h? 
foiitr.  1,  pnief.  4  neque  de  hin  me  inUrrogatii  quos  ip«i  audUtity  »ed  de  hu  qui  ad  vas 
i*Htfue  non  pervenerunt.  That  Butilius  wrote  before  Celsus,  appears  from  Quint.  9, 
2,  U)2  praeter  ilia  quae  Cicero  inter  lumina  posuit  aententiarum  mulia  alia  et  RutUiwt^ 
iiovijiun  tecutuSy  non  ilium  Leontinunij  sed  alium  «ui  tejiiporis  (who  at  Athens  taught 
VDunj?  Ciceix),  ad  fam.  16,  21,  6  of  a.  710/41)  cuius  quattuor  libroa  in  unum  auum 
trauntulit  (which  shows  that  the  division  into  two  books  is  of  later  origin ; 
H  LAiiRKNS,  Zf  AW.  1843,  158  conjectures  usum  instead  of  unum),  et  CeUua,  videlicet 
Jiufilio  accedens,  posuerunt  schemata.  Cf.  also  ib.  101.  106  {RutUius  aire  Gorgiaa). 
!♦.  :5,  36.  84.  89  {qui  proprie  libroa  huic  operi — i.e.  rhetorical  figures — dedicaverunt 
airnt  Caeciliuff,  Dioni/siuH,  liutiliua^  Cornijiciua,  ViaelliuHj  see  §  276,  11).  91-94.  9f). 
Liipiw  was  perliaps  the  son  of  the  partisan  of  Pomi)ey  who  bore  the  same  name 
( I'UE.  6,  588, 14).    Cf.  §  252,  8  1.  9. 

2.  The  extant  work  fully  illustrates  the  unnecessary  and  puerile  multipli- 
cjatiou  t>f  oratorical  figures  of  the  later  rhetoric,  in  which  Gorgias  seems  to  have 
eit.li»;r  been  independent  or  to  have  availed  himself  of  other  sources  unknown  to 
us.  his  lists  and  terms  possessing  many  (leculiarities  of  their  own  (Dzialas,  1.1. 15). 
J  lis  small  work  is  valuable  chiefly  for  the  numerous  and  well-translated  examples 
(p»'rhaps  from  Messalla^s  translations— §  222,  8. — see  IwMCllkb,  JB.  1879  2, 155), 
taki'n  from  Greek  orators  now  mostly  lost.  In  comparison  with  these  there  is  a 
niiirkfHi  inferiority  of  style  in  the  elucidations  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  That  the 
(jlr«M>k  original  was  abridged  in  the  process  of  translation  appears  from  2,  12  quid 
inf.ei'sU  .  .  .  cognosce  re  poleria  .  .  .  multo  dUigetitiua  ex  graeco  Gorgicte  lihro,  uhi 
pint  iliua  uniuacuiuaque  ratio  redditur. 

ii.  That  the  work  in  its  pi*esent  shape  is  incomplete,  appears  both  from  th«» 
oratorical  figures  (ax'^fMra  dtanMas)  which  are  quoted  by  QriNX.  9,  2,  103.  106  (cf. 
9.  3,  89.  J>9)  from  Rutilius,  but  are  not  found  in  the  present  work,  and  from  the 
title  of  the  treatise  in  the  MSS. :  P.  RutUii  Lupi  acheniata  dianoeaa  ex  Graeco  veraa 
iiorgia,  the  extant  part  relating  only  to  the  figures  of  speech  (<yx^M«'"i  X^^ews).  The 
title  may,  therefore,  originally  have  been :  schemata  dianoeaa  et  lexeoa  ex  graecia 
iioryiae  veraa  (Buhnkkk).  Cf.  Dzialas,  quaest.  14.  28.  Under  these  circumstances 
tlie  conjecture  of  Dzialas,  that  only  an  epitome  of  Butilius  is  extant  (ib.  p.  36),  and 
tliat  of  Draheim  (p.  8.  9.  28),  that  Butilius  only  treated  of  the  schemata  dianoeaa 
quit*^  incidentally  (perhaps  in  the  prooem)  and  that  his  work  has  come  down  to 
us  almost  unabridged,  have  little  foundation.    The  author  of  the  carmen  de  figuris 
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(§  451, 1)  knew  only  the  present  extent  of  the  work,  oven  with  the  gap  betwoon  1, 
5  and  6 :  see  Dzialas  15.  On  the  supplement  furnished  for  this  gap  by  (>><  iiOr- 
FKR  (Quedlinb.  1837)  see  FHaase,  de  fragmentis  Butilio  Lupo  a  SchOpfero  snpiK)t>itis, 
Bresl.  1856. 

4.  The  manuscripts  (especially  twoLaur.  s.XIV  and  XV)  are  late  (see  Draiikim 
p.  19). — Editions  e.g.  in  the  Rhett.  ant.  of  FPithoeds  (Par.  1599),  ClCappebokxikr 
(Straasb.  1756)  and  esp.  in  the  Bhetores  latini  minores  of  CHalm  (Lpz.  18(iH)  |». 
8-21.  Bee.  et  annot.  adi.  DBuhnken,  Leid.  1768  (Lps.  1831).  In  us.  schol.  ex- 
planavit  FJacob,  Ltlb.  1837. — GDzialas,  quaestt.  Butilianae,  Bresl.  186();  rho- 
torum  antiq.  de  figuris  doctrina  (Bresl.  1869).  CSchmidt,  de  Butilio  Lupo,  Bret^l. 
1865.  JDrahrim,  schedae  Butilianae,  Berl.  1874. — Criticism:  JMahly,  Phil.  14, 
764,  JGFROnLicH,  JJ.  89,  202,  JSimom,  Phil.  27,  642,  MHaupt,  op.  8,  867,  MAi>vn:, 
adv.  crit.  8,  278  and  others. 


ADDENDA. 

(§  1-214.) 


i»  2,  1.  7  (the  iJse  of  Greek  by  the  earliest  Roman  historians)  E2iarucke,  com- 
iii»*ntiitt.  Kibbeck.  267.  4  (general  works  on  Koman  lit.)  BBurn,  Boman  litera- 
ture in  relation  to  Eoman  art,  Lond.  1888.  MSchanz,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Litt.  I : 
Republik,  Munich   1890  (in  IwMttller's  Handb.  8).  8,  1  (Bom.  poetry) 

OKiblxck,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.,  vol.  2 :  Augusteisches  Zeitalter,  Stuttg.  1889.— 
IjMiiller,  d.  Entstehung  der  rOm.  Kunstdichtung,  Hamb.  1889.  APais,  degli 
ei>icH<lii  lat.,  riv.  di  111.  18,  142.  6  (Fescenninae)  WDeecke,  die  Falisker, 

Strasb.  1888,  111.  6,  2  (satura,  meaning)  FMarx,  Deutsche  Lit.-Ztg.  1888, 

<)«>2.  -AFunck,  siitur,   Kiel   1888.  9,   1   (Atellanae)   BMaffei,   le   favole 

Atell.,  Volterra  188'3.  3  1.  8  (Do8sennu8)on  the  passage  from  Horace  KMacke, 
JJ.  187,  703.  14,  2  ad  fin.  (praetextae)  KMeiser,  historische  Dramen  der 

Rvjnier,  an  addi*ess  (Bayr.  Akad.),  Munich  1887.  19,  3  (Epos)  OHaube,  die 

Ep'Mi  des  silb.  Zeitalters  II,  Fraustadt  1887.  26,  2  (Tityrus,  cento)  printed 

also  b\'  CSchenkl  in  the  Corp.  script,  eccles.  lat.  Vindob.  16,  609  and  ci.  there 
pMuM'cilly  on  the  centones  p.  541.  27,  4  (satire)  ThBirt,  zwei  politische 

Satiri»ii  d.  alten  Bom.,  Marb.  1887,  6.  IBruns,  zui*  antiken  Sat.,  Preuss.  Jahrbb. 
(il.  r)OiJ. — MHeitzniann,  de  substantivi  ap.  poett.  satir.  collocatione,  Bonn  1887. 
Flyo.  Varro  und  die  Satire,  Herm.  21,  67,  FMarx,  de  sat.  ix)m.  origine,  Bost.  1888; 
(«>n   tho  spelling  satura  and  aatira)  interpretation um  hexas  II,  Bost.  1889,  13. 

30,  2  (hymns)  FWEBoth,  lat.  Hymnen  d.  M Alters,  Nachtr.  zu  Daniel  u.  a., 
Augsb.  1888.  APasdera,  le  origini  dei  canti  popolari  lat.  cristiani,  riv.  di  fil.  17, 
4bit.  32,  5  (elegy)  KHMtiller,  de  similitudinibus  et  imaginibus  ap.  vett. 

j)i>t»tt.  fl-'g.,  Gott.  1887.  36,  2  (prose)  HSchlottmaim.  ars  dialogorum  apud 

(ir.  et  Koni.,  Bost.  188^).  36,  5  (speeches  in  the  histt.)  see  addenda  to  §  196, 

8.        <)  ( historians,  descriptions)  EZanicke,  commentatt.  Bibbeck.  274  sqq. 
37,  1   ad   fin.  (Annalists)  BNiese,   de  ann.  rom.  obss.  alterae,  Marb.  1888.        6 
AK«i<kz«^y,  gramin.  u.  rhetor.  Stellung  des  Adjektivums  bei  d.  Annalisten,  Cato  ii. 
Sail.,  B^^rl.  1888.  39,  3  (historical  writers  under  the  Empire)  EKlebs,  d. 

dynastische  Element  in  der  G«8ch.schreibung  d.  Kaiserzeit,  histor.  Zeitschr.  NF. 
tir,,   213.        7  (Brunichius)  HGelzer,  lul.  Afric.   1,  229.  40,   1  (Corp. 

inscrr.  lat.)  there  have  now  appeared  also  vol.  XI  (1888),  XII  (1888),  A.IV  (1887). 
Vol.  Ill :  supplem.  fuse.  1,  1890.    Vol.  V. :  supplem.  Italica  ed.  HPais,  Borne  1888. 
3  (jBdeRossi,  inscr.  christianat^  II,  1,  Bome  1888.  41,  p.  57,  1.  19  read 

585/ 169.  7  (grammar)  HNettleship,  Grammar  among  the  Bomans  in  the  first 
cent.  A.D.,  Joiirn.  of    })hil.  15,  189.  42,  2   (metrical   systems)  GSchultz, 

llt-rni.  22,  278.  FLeo,  ib.  24,  180.  6  (glosses)  GGOtz,  Scaliger's  glossogr.  Studd., 
Lpz.  SBer.  1888,  219.  9  (glossaries)  Corpus  glossariorum  lat.  a  GLoewe  incoha- 
tiim  compos,  rec.  ed.  GGoetz.  II:  glossae  latinograecae  et  gra' colatinae,  ace. 
minoi-a  utriusque  linguae  glossaria ;  IV:  gl.  codd.  Vat.  8S21,SGull.  912,  Leid.  67  F., 
Liw.  1888.  89.  43,  5  (oratory)  ATartara,  i  precursori  di  Cicerone,  Pisa  1888. 

46,  12  (Papal  epistles)  Cf.  §469,  5.  48,  2 (jurisprudence)  GKrtlger,  Gesch. 

d.  Quellon  u.  Lit.  des  rftm.  Bechts,  Lpz.  1888.  PJOrs,  rOm.  Bechtswiss^nsch.  z.  Zeit 
d.  Bepublik  :  I  bis  auf  die  Catonen,  Berl.  1888.  49,  5  LMai,  der  Gregensatz 

der  Sabinianer  u.  Proculianer  etc.,  Heidelb.  1887.  61  (philosophy)  PHai*t- 

lich,  exhorttitionum  (irporpcirTticwi^  a  Graecis  Bomanisque  scriptarum  historia,  Lpz. 
Studd.  11,  209.  62  sqq.  S(jttnther.  Mathem.  Naturwissensch.  u.  Erdkunde 

im  Altertum  in  IwMUller's  Handb.  d.  Alt.  W.  5, 1,  NOrdl.  1888.  63,  1  ''Des- 

sius  M  und  us)  he  is  identified  with  the  Mundus  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  29,  1  (J.  710/44) 
DDetlefsen,  Quellenschriftsteller  des  Plin.,  GlUckst.  1881.  64,  4  (Sabinus 

Tiro)  Detlef sen  1.1.  reads  more  correctly  Sabinius  Tiro.  On  Sergius  Paullus  (or 
Plautus)  Detlefsen  1.1.  5.    Cf.  §  266,  9.  11.        5  (Op pi  us)  Mjmmsan,  MUnzw.  28!>. 
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7  (husbandry)  ABaranski,  Gesch.  d.  Tierzucht  u.  Tiermedizin  im  Altertum,  Vienna 
1887.  OKeller,  Tiere  dvs  klassischen  Altertums  in  kultur^esckichtl.  B^ziehung, 
Innsbr.  1887.  55,  2  (oculists)  a   list  of  those   mentioned  on  the  seals  in 

SIl::*inach,  rev.  archaeol.  1888  1,  254.  6  ThPuschniann,  Gescli.  des  medicin.  Un- 
ttjrriehts  von  d.  ftltesten  Zieiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Lpz.  1889. 

61,  2  (Saturn ius)  FRamorino,  mem.  dell'  istit.  Lombardo  16  (188(i)  2iri. 
LValniaggi,  riv.  di  filol.  14,  228.  64,  8  (song  of  the  Salii)  carm.  sal.  rell.  ed. 

CMZander,  Lund  1888.  66,  1  (acta  Arvalium)  additional  discoveries  :  JU'tw. 

archaol.  Mitteil.  2,  141 ;  Berl.  phi).  Wschr.  1889,  42.— JWeisweiler,  zur  Erkl.  der 
Arvalakten,  J  J.  139,  87.  75,  2(fa8ticapitolini)  ChrHulsen,on  the  date 

of  their  composition,  Herm.  24,  18u.  CCichorius,  de  fastis  coss.,  Lpz.  Studd.  fj, 
171.  JKaerst,  Phil.  48,  888.  8  (acta  triumphalia)  a  new  fragment :  ChrHiilsen, 
Berlphil Wschr.  1889,  894.  77,  1  (augural  books)  PBegell,%rj.  ia5,  489.  187, 

380.  78,  1  (commentarii  consul um)  noticed  in  Bruns  font.*  162. 

83,  4  (earliest  inscriptions,  manios  med  fhefhakfd  numasioi)  HDDarbishire, 
Jouru.of  phil.16,196.  COZuretti,  riv.  di  filol.  17, 63.  5  (Dvenos  inscription) 
Elliot,  Oxf.  phil.  soc.  1888/89,  2U.  RSConway,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  10,  445.  ii 
(C'aso  Cantovios)  GEdon,  acad.  des  inscr.  17.  Aug.  1888.  8  (column,  rest  r.) 
EWolfflin,  Miinch.  SB-r.  1890,  298.  86,  2  (Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

Crreek  influence)  against  this  view  GSteinhausen,  de  XII  tabb.  patria,  Greifsw. 

1887.  -GGoetz,  ad  leg.  XII  tabb.  adnot>att.,  Jena  1889.  88  (C  n.  F I  a  v  i  u  s) 
LTriemel,  JJ.  139,  209.  91,  8  LKoprivsek,  die  Gegner  des  Hellenisnms  in 
Rom  bis  z.  Z.  Cic's,  Rudolf swert  1887.  94s  2  (Andronicus)  ThZielinski, 
(piaestt.  com.  108. 

96,  1  (Plautus)  Varro  LL.  7,  104  Maccius  (so  Flor.)  in  Casina  a  frivgitilla 
'Quidfringutis '  (Cas.  2,  3,  49).  97,  8  (An lul.)  rec.  PLangen,  Paderb.  18Wi. 

— LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  11,  142.      12,  106.  187.  4  (Capt.)  uitgegeben   docrr 

JSSpeijer,  Leid.  1887.  ed.  by  WMLindsay,  Oxf.  18f^7. — JSSpeijer  (on  cod.  Voss. 
Q.  30  s.  Xir,  closely  related  to  Ambros.  E),  Mnem.  16,  121.  9  (Bacch.)  ATar- 
tAra,  de  PI.  Bacch.,  Pisa  1889.  AEAnspach  (date  of  composition),  JJ.  189,  H.'.5. 
17  (Rud.)  FSchOll,  RhM.  48,  298.  GLangrehr,  Plautina.  De  Plauti  Rudente, 
Friedl.  i.  M.  1888.        19  fTrin.)  explained  by  JBrix  and  MNiemeyer,  Lpz.*  18Sh. 

98,  7  (diction,  see  also  addenda  to  §  111,  6)  Arlt,  skrvark  bei  Ter.  unci  PI., 
Wohlau  18i87.  JDorsch,  Assimilation  in  den  Compositis  bei  PI.  u.  Ter.,  Piager 
phil.  Studien  (1887),  1.  FHansen,  die  Adjektiva  auf  -bilis  im  archaischen  Lat., 
Phil.  47,  274.    JBach,  de  pronomm.  demonstr.  ap.  prise,  scriptores  lat.  I,  .StraK.sl». 

1888.  APrehn,  quaestt,  PI.  do  pronom.  indefinit.,  Strassb.  1887.  EZimmennanir, 
t^uaestt.  Plant,  et  Ter.  1,  de  verbi  possk  formis  dissolutis,  LOrrach  1882.  AB^^II, 
de  locativo  in  prisca  lat.,  Breslau  1889.  Breytheer,  de  omissione  verbi  substantivi 
ap.  Plant.,  Lingen  1888.  HNeumann,  de  futuro  in  priscorum  Latt.  vulgari  et 
cotidiano  sermone,  Breal.  1888.  JMReinkens,  d.  ace.  c.  inf.  bei  PI.  n.  Ter.  I, 
DUsseldorf  1887.  PHinze,  de  an  particula  ap.  prise,  scriptt.,  Braudenb.  1887. 
HCElmer^  the  copulative  conjunctions  que  kt  atque  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Republ.,  m  Ter.  and  in  Cato,  Baltimore  1887.  JSchneider,  de  tempp.  ap.  prist-, 
scriptt.  lat.  U8U  quaestt.,  Glatz  1888.  ERodenbusch,  de  tempp.  usu  Piaut., 
Strassb.  1888.  AWirtzfeld,  de  consecutione  tempp.  Plaut.  et  Ter.,  MUnst^^r  188K. 
EPMorris  (interrogative  sentences  in  PL  and  Ter.),  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  10.  3i>7. 
EBecker,  beiordnende  und  unterordnende  Satzverbindung  b.  d.  altlat.  Schrift- 
stellem,  Metz  1888.  WBock,  subiecta  rei  cum  actionis  verbis  coniungendi  usus  in 
prisca  latinitate  usque  ad  tempp.  Cic,  Lps.  1889.  FGoldmann  (see  1.  5  from  the* 
end),  d.  poet.  Personification  II,  Halle  1887.  WvWyss,  d.  SprUchw(irt?r  bei  tl. 
rOm.  Komikera,  Ztir.  1889.  EWoliflin,  d.  Wortspiel  im  Lat.,  Miinch.  SBer.  18S7 
2,  187        8  (prosody)  against  WMeyer  (1.  4  from  the  end)  PLangen,  Phil.  4(»,  401. 

99,  2  (prologues)  PTrautwein,  de  prologis  PL,  Berl.  1890.  8  (Beccadelli 
as  emendator  of  PL)  GSuster,  Phil.  48,  456.  9  (MSS.)  Studemund's  a]>ograT»hon 
of  Ambros.  has  now  appeared :  PL  fabb.  reliq.  Ambros.  ed.  WStudnnund,  B^mI. 
1890.  11  (Editions^  by  Ritschl  and  others:  III,  4  Pseud.  1887.  5  Men.  ISSJi. 
IV,  1  Cas.  1890.  13  (criticism)  FLeo,  vindic.  Plant.,  Rost.  1887.  BBaier,  in  the 
Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  271. 

100  (E  N  N 1  ti  r),  1  (birth-place)  ECocchia,  riv.  di  fil.  15,  489.  6  (fiortrait)  tiis- 
rovered  1884  at  Treves  (B-r.  Arch.  Ge8.Kitz.9.  Dec.  1888).  101,  8 (tradition) 

EZarncke,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274.     TliBirt,  zwei  >x)lit.  Satt.,  Marb.   1887,  64 

102,  1  (Alcumeo)  JVahlen,Berl.  ind.  lect.  1887/88.  104.  6  (criticiMii) 
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JVahlen,  Berl.  SBer.  1888,  31 ;  ind.  lect.  Berl.  1888/89.  JMahly,  BlfbayrGW.  24, 
-169.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  1890,  25.  (chronology)  FScihOll,  RhM.  44,  158.  (liii- 
f^uistic)  ARpichardt,  de   Enn.  aim.,  JJ.  139,  81.  777.  106,  2(Pacuviu8) 

LMuller,  de  Pacuvii  fabiilis,  Berl.  1889.  106,  3  (Cae  cilius  Statius,  Bas- 

traria)  on   the  title  EWOlfflin,   RhM.  43,  308.  108,  (Terknce),  1  (life) 

EAbel,  die  aus  d.  Altert.  u.  MAlter  stammenden  Terenzbiographien,  Budai^est 
1887  (in  Hungarian,  abridgment :  WschrfklPh.  1888, 1000).  8  (supposed  bust  of 
Terenc«)  FMarx,  Roetock  ind.  lect.  1888/89,  10.  Gercke,  Berl.  Archfiol.  Ges.  1890. 
March.  109,  2  (MSS.)  on  the  Bembinus  EHauler,  Wien.  Studd.  11, 2G8. 

<>  (prologues)  PhFabia,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Par.  1889.  7  (edd.)  best  ind.  verbb. 
in  NELemaire^s  Ausg.,  Par.  1828,  2,  2.  HO,  3  (Heaut.  tim.)  HKriege, 

.TJ.  141,  78.        4  (Phorm.)  ed.  by  ASloman,  Lond.  1887.  5  (Hec.)  publ.  par 

PThomas,  Par.  1887.  6  (Ad.)  par  RAPessonneaux,  Par.  1888.— FSchOll,  RhM. 
44,  280.     FNencini,  contaminazione  in  Ter.  Ad.,  Pisa  1888.  HI,  6  (diction, 

st'e  also  addenda  to  §98,  7)  OBOtt^er,  de  dum  particulae  usu  ap.  Ter.  et  in  reliquiis 
trag^.  et  comm.,  Halle  1887.  PGutjahr-Probst,  d.  Gebr.  von  ut  bei  Ter.  u.  Ver- 
wandtes,  Lpz.  1888.  ELalin,  de  dcm  donkc  quoad  particulis  ap.  Ter.,  Norcopiae 
1888.     AWeninger,  de  parataxi  in  Ter.  fabb.,  Erl.  1888.  120  (Cato),  8 

(Origines)  WSoltau,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  373.  122,  1  (de  agri  cultura, 

original  form)  PWeis^  quaestt.  Caton.  capp.  V,  GOtt.  1886,  and  also  RReitzenstein, 
WschrfklPh.  1888,  587.        4  (diction)  Reckzey,  s-e  above  on  §  37,  6.  134 

(Accius),  4  LMiiller,  de  Accii  fabulis,  Berl.  1890.  141,  7  (Titius)  1.  2 

Macr.  3,  13,  13  Titius  in  suasione  legis  Fanniae, 

143,  4  (LuciLius,  b.  26)  ThBirt,  zwei  politische  Satiren,  Marb.  1887,  74.  89. 
112.  11  (criticism)  BUcheler,  RhM.  43,  291.  CMFrancken,  Mnem.  16,  395. 
JMahly,  Blfbayi-G  W.  24,  474.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  1890,  86.  12  (in  gen.)  PRasi, 
satira  Lucil.,  Padua  1888.  148,  2  (Stilo)  FMentz,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone,  diss, 

lenens.  4, 1.  161,  5  (Novius,  Pictores)  WOlfflin,  RhM.  43,  309.  153, 

5  ad  fin.  (Cannutius)  is  he  also  referred  to  Tac.  dial.  21  (gatttUi  in  theMSS.)  ?  Cf. 
ij  209,  9.  159,  2(L.  Plotius  Gallus)  FMarx,  inter pretationum  hexas  II, 

Ros  t .  1889,  9.  160,2(Tremellius  Scrofa)  RHeinze,  commen  1 1 .  R  i  hbet  •  k . 

433.  162  (Corn  if  ic.  ad  Her  enn.),  7  FMarx,  studia  Corn.,  RhM.  43,  376. 

GThiele,  de  Cornif.  et  Cic.  artibus  rhetoricis,  Greifsw,  1889.  166  (Varro), 

2  (Log  is  tori  ci)  1.  1.  The  Logistoricus  Pius  de  pace  was  composed  only  aft^^r 
Sallust's  death,  therefore  during  Varro's  last  years.  Gell.  17,  18.  4  (Antiqq. 
di  V.  et  hu  m.)  ESchwarz,  de  M.  Varr.  ap.  sanctos  patres  vestigiis  cap.  II,  ace.  Vai*. 
antiquit'itt.  rer.  div.  1.  XVI,  J  J.  Suppl.  16,  405.  5  (literary  history)  CCichorins. 
Varro's  libri  de  scaenicis  originibus,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.,  Lps.  1888,  415.  FLeo, 
Varro  und die  Satire,  Herm.  24,  67.  167,  3  (de  ling,  lat.)  GAntonibon,  riv. 

di  fil.  17,  177;  Phil.  48,  185  (cod.  Mutin.).  168,  2  (de  re  rust.)  recogn. 

KKeil,  Lpa.  1889  (bibl.  Teubn.).— RHeinze,  commentt.  Ribbeck.  431.  169, 3 

(diction)  OR{tesner,  de  praeposs.  ab  de  ex  usu  Varron.,  Halle  1888.  JSitzler,  d. 
Casusgebr.   bei  Varro  I  (gen.   and    dat.),  Tauberbischofsh.   1889.  170,   2 

(Nigid.  Fig.)  HWinther,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  876.  ASwoboda,  Nig.  Fig.  frag- 
raenta  cum  quaestt.  Nigid.,  Vienna  1889.  172,  2  (Attic us,  annales)  used 

in  the  restoration  of  the  fasti  Capitolini :  CCichorius,  de  fast,  consul,  antiq.,  Lpz. 
Stud.  9,  249.         7  (Sulpicius  Blitho)  cf.  §  208,  2.  174,  4  (Sulpicius 

Rufus)  on  his  latinity  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  35,  90.  5,  1.  7  (T.  Caesius)  cf. 
§  199,  6. 

175  (CicERo),  3  (portrait)  discovered  a.  1884,  in  the  mosaic  representing  the 
Muses,  at  Treves  (Arch.  Ges.  Bsrlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  177,  3  (diction)  1.  11 

ChrJanicke,  d.  Verbindung  etc.  II,  Vienna  1887.  HLattmann,  de  coincidentia  ap. 
Cic,  Gott.  1888.  JLindvall,  de  coniunctivo  fut.  periphr.  ap.  Cic,  Lund  1888. 
AMarchi  humanitas,  humanus  etc.  nel  Cic,  Milano  1889;  ORiemann,  unus  avec  le 
g^nil.  chez  Cic,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  176.  4  (tradition)  HKarbaum,  de  origine 

exemplorum  Ciceronian,  ap.   grammaticos  lat.,  Wemiger.   1889.  177a,    1 

(Aratea)  GSieg,  de  Cicerone,  Germanico,  Avieno  Arati  interprett.,  Halle  1886. 
JMaybaum,  de  Cic  et  Germanico  Arati  interprett.,  Rost.  1889.  GKauifmann,  de 
Hyi^ini  inemoria  scholiis  in  Ciceronem  Harleianis  servata ;  ace.  scholia  apparatu 
critico  et  notis  instructa,  Bresl.  1888  (Bresl.  phil.  Abh.  3,  4).  3  (de  invent.). 
WHaellingk,  Ciceronem  libros  de  inv.  inscripsisse  rhetoricos,  Commentatt.  in  hon. 
Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889,337.  7  (de  invent.,  MSS.)  WFriedrich,  varietas  cod. 
Voss.  70  ad  Cic.  de  inv.,  Mahlhausen  1889.  EStrObel,  Phil.  47,  170.  Baudouin, 
rev.  de  phil.  12,  19.  178,  1  (jests)  ChrHerwig,  d.  Wortspiel  in  Cic.  Reden, 
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Atfcendorn  1889.  6  (silected  speeches)  6.  Von  Nohl's  ed.  vol.  4  (Mur.  Sull.  Arch.) 
188'J.  vol.  5  (Mil.  Lig.  Deiot.)  1888.  Oratt.  sel.  ex  edit.  CFWMuelleri  expr., 
Lps.  1889  II.  6  (criticism  relating  to  the  speeches)  ThSbangl,  Talliana  et  Mario- 
Victoriniana,  Munich.  1888,  1-11.  179.  11  (Verr.)  de  sign. ;  de  supplic.  expl. 

by  KHachtmann,  Gotha  1888.  89. — ACClart.  excerpts  from  the  Verr.  in  Harl. 
2iJ82,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  69.  19  (pRab.  perd.  reo)  JSchmidt,  ZfoG.  39,  211. 
AS^hneider,  d.  Process,  d.  C.  Rab.,  Ziir.  1889.  20-23  (in  Catil.)  CJohn,  Phil. 
4f>,  651.  KFllsslein,  Cic.  erste  R.  gegen  Catil.,  Merseb.  1889.  AChambalu,  d. 
Verb.  d.  4.  catil.  B,?de  zu  der  wirklich  gehaltenen  Rede,  Neuwied  1888.  24 
(pMur.)  AGrrumme,  Cic.  pMur.  or.  dispositio,  Gera  1887.  28  (cum  senatiii 
grat.  egit)  WStock,  de  recens.  Cic.  or.  c.  sin.  gr.  eg.,  in  the  Genethl.  Gottins;. 

1888,  100.  30  (de  domo)  FSchOll,  Interpolate  etc.  in  Cic.  de  domo,  Rh^I.  4i, 
419.    ThMattljias,  J  J.  139,  274.    LS^haum,  6.2  consecratione  domus  Cic,  Mayen-e 

1889.  34  (pCael.)  ad  optt.  codd.  recogn.  JCVoUgraff,  Leiden  1887.  37  (in 
Pis.)  EStrObel,  BlfbayrG.  25,  381.  38  (pPlancio)  on  the  date  AEKOrner,  de 
epp.  Cic.  post  rt^d.,  Lpz.  1885,  49.  40  (pMil.)  AThChrist,  ZfoG.  34,  577. 
Fltzingr^r,  die  Metaphern  in  Cic.  pMil.,  Budweis  1888.  89  II.  41  (pMarc.) 
SS->.hmid,  die  Echtheit  der  Rede  pMarc,  Zilrich  1888.  42  (pLig. )  expl.  by 
JStr.^nge,  Gotha  1888.  43  (pDeiot.,  MSS.)  CFWMUiler,  JJ.  137,  137.  HNohl. 
ib.  137.  39a 

182  (rhetorical  works)  GThiele,  see  addenda  to  §  162,  7.  2  (tradition) 

RSabbadini,  riv.  di  fil.  16,  97.  ( de  or. )  b.  I  by  RSt^lzle,  Gotha  1887.  OHaruecker, 
udnott.  ad  Cic.  de  or.  1.  II,  Friedeb.  Nm.  1888.  6  (top.,  MSS.,  crit.)  WFriedrich, 
JJ.  139,  281.        7  (de  opt.  gen.  orat.)  rec.  EHedicke,  Sorau  1889  (Progr.). 

183,  5  (philos.  works,  tradition)  on  Vind.  198  PSchwenke,  BerlphWschr. 
1889,  618.  6  CGiambelli,  fonti  delle  opere  filosof.  di  Cic,  Riv.  di  fil.  17,  116.  222. 
WKahl,  Demokrit  in  Cic.'s  philos.  Schrr.,  Diedenhofen  1889.  184,  1  (de 

rep.)  CWachsmuth,  Lpz.  Studd.  11,  197.  5  (Hortensius)  HDiels,  zu  Aristo- 
teles'  Protrept.  u.  Cic.'s  Hort.,  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  1,  477.  PHartlich  (above, 
§  51)  292.  HUsener  on  Dion.  Halic.  de  imitatione,  Bonn  1889,  114.  6  (de  f  in. ) 
PLangen,  ad  Cic.  de  fin.  adnott.,  Munst.  1888.  1888/89  IL  8  ( Tusc. )  ASpengel, 
die  Personenzeichen  in  den  Hss.  der  Tusc,  Phil.  48,  367.  EStrObel  (on  Vatic.  3246 
s.  IX),  Phil.  49, 49.  10  ( nat.  d eor.)  PWendland,  Arch.  f.  Philos.  1, 200.  LRein- 
hardt,  d.  Quellen  v.  Cic.  n.  d.,  Bresl.  phil.  Abhh.  3,  2  1888.  PSchwenke,  appar. 
crit..  Classical  Review  Vol.  4.  nos.  9  and  10  (1890).  11  and  14  (Cato  and 
Lael.)  rec  RNovak,  Prague  1889.  Cato  expl.  by  HAnz,  Gotha  1889. — MSS.  of 
Cato :  SGdeVries,  cxercitatt.  palaeogr.,  Leid.  1890.  CHofstede  de  Groot,  Herm.  2>, 
293.  16  (of  f. )  comnientati  da  RSabbadini,  Turin  1888.— PKlohe,  de  Cic.  de  ofi*. 
fontibus,  Greifsw.  1889.  186,  2  (histtiry,  vxdnprffui)  CBuresch,  couimentt. 

Ribbeck.  217.  7  (grammar)  HSchlag,  Cic.  als  Verfasser  einer  ^rammatischen 
Scjhrift,  Siegen  1888.  E2^rncke,  commentt.  in  honor.  Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889, 
195. — JWBeck,  de  svnonyma  Cic,  in  the  periodical:  Coniuuctis  viribus  1  (1889), 
158;  BerlphWsQhr.  1890,  297.    GGoetz,  ib.  1890,  195. 

187,  2  (letters,  chronol.)  WSternkopff,  Cic's  Korrespondenz  aus  J.  68-60, 
Elberfeld   1889.  4  (tradition)   LGurlitt,   Nonius   u.  die  Cic-Briefe,  St^eglitz 

1888  (especially  on  the  letters  ad  Caesarem).  7  (crit.)  LHolzapfel,  Phil.  46,  644. 
FMaixner,  ZfOG.  40,  386.  188,  1,  2  (ad  f am. )  on  b.  5  genus  severum,  grave 

etc  epistulariim)  and  b.  6  (letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation)  LGurlitt,  JJ. 
137,  863.  3  (ad  Q.  fr.),  2:  ad  Q.  fr.  epistula  prima,  avec  un  comment,  par 
FAntoine,  Par.  1888.  4  (ad  M.  Brut.)  OESchmidt,  JJ.  141, 109;  Phil.  49.  3S. 
189,   1  (i)oems)  Lindner,  Cic  als  Dichter,  Prague  1888.  191,   5  (notae 

Tiron.)  WSclmiiiz,  d.  tironischen  Noten  des  B^m.  611,  Stenographenzeitung  1888 
no.  23  ;  a.  tiron.  Noten  in  den  Hss.  der  Kolner  Dombibliothek,  NArchfadGesch.  11, 
109.    FRuess,  d.  tironischen  Endungen,  Munich  1889. 

195,  9  (Ca  K8  AR ,  diction)  PHellwig,d.  Pleonasm  us  b.  C,  Berl.  1889.  RMeuge, 
d.  Relativum  b.  Caes.,  Halle  1889;  d.  Bezeichn.  des  reciproken  Verhftltnisses  bei 
C,  J  J.  139,  265.  196,  2  (MSS.)  FRamorino,  cod.  Rice,  (di  Caes.)  collazionato, 

riv.  di  fil.  18,  253.  8  (bell,  gall.)  HKloevekom,  d.  Kampfe  Caes.'s  gegen  die 
Helvetier,  Lpz.  1889.  PhFabia,  de  oratt.  in  Caes.  b.  e.,  Paris  1889.  RRichter, 
krit.  Bern,  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  b.  7,  Stargard  1889.  JLange  (b.  g.  5,  8  sqq.),  JJ.  139,  187. 
11  ( b.  civ.)  ed.  WThPaul,  Prague  1889.  JJCornelissen  (b.  civ.  and  alex..  Mnem. 
17,  44.  (reports  of  legates)  WEhrenfried,  qua  ratione  Caesar  legatorum  relatione 
adhibuerit,  Wurzb.  1888.  197,  1  (continuator  of  Caesar)  OHirschfeld  (on 
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the  preface  to  b.  g.  VIII),  Herm.  24,  101. — EFourer,  ephemerides  Caesarianae 
rerum  ab  ineunte  bello  afr.  usque  ad  extr.  bell.  hisp.  gestarum,  Bonn  1889.  6 
(bell,  alex.)  expl.  by  BSchneider,  Berlin  1888.  7  GLandgraf,  Unterss.  zu 

Caes.  u.  s.  Fortsetzern,  insbes.  tlber  Autorschaft  u.  Kompos.  des  b.  alex.  u.  afr., 
Erl.  1888  (compare  AKOhler,  BlfbayrGW.  25,  516.  ESchneider,  ZfGW.  48, 
Jahresb.  112).  GLandgraf,  bell.  Alex.  48-64  recently  published,  Erl.  1890.  C. 
Asfnii  Polionis  (!)  bellum  africum  rec.  emend,  adn.  EWdlfflin  et  AMiodonski, 
Liw.  1889.    EWOlfflin,  Munch.  SBer.  1889,  319 ;  ArchfLexikogr.  6,  85. 

198,  5(NEP08,devirill.)  abbot  Wibald  of  Stablo  (a.  XH)  in  Jaffe^s  bibl. 
rer.  Germ.  1,  277  lege  TranquUlum^  lege  Corfielium  Nepotem  et  alios  quosdam  gentiles 
de  viris  illuatribus :  tanta  esse  scripta  inteUeges  quae  vix  a  quoquam  studiosissimo  legi 
jjossintf  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  viri  illustres  of  Nepos  solely  from  Hierony- 
mus,  notwithstanding  MManitius,  Philol.  47,  567.  9  (crit.)  GGemss,  z.  Reform 
der  Textkritik  d.  Corn.  N.,  Birl.  1888 ;  a  new  class  of  MSS.  of  Corn.  Nep.,  B?rl- 
WschrfklPh.  1889,  801.  11  (sources)  ELippelt,  quaestt.  biograph.,  Bonn  1889, 
H7-43.  GHiihnel,  d.  Quellen  d.  Nepos  im  Hann.,  Jena  18&.  12  (diction) 
EKohler,  Sprachgebr.  d.  Nep.  in  d.  Kasussyntax,  Gotha  1888.  200,  2 

( Dirae )  MJiothstein,  de  diris  et  Lydia,  Herm.  23,  508.  GEIskuche,  de  Val.  Catone 
dfKjue  diris  et  Lydia,  Mar b.  1889.  208,  2  (Lucretius,  models)  HPullig, 

Ennio  quid  debuerit  Lucretius  I,  Halle  IdSS.  4  (authorities  and  system) 
HiSchiitte,  Theorie  der  Sinnesempfindd.  bei  Lucr.,  Danz.  1888.  MLongo,  Lufcrezio, 
sagg.  critico,  Sansevero  1887.    Lohmann,  Analyse  des  lucr.  Ged.  u.  philos.  Gtihalt 

I,  llelmstedt  1889.  OWeissenfels,  Lucrez  u.  Epikur,  Anal3rse  etc.,  Lausitz. 
Magazin  05,  1. — FMarx,  d.  Venus  des  Lucrez,  Bonner  Studien  fixr  RKekul6,  Bonn 
181*0,  Ho.  5  (diction)  JWoltjer,  Mnemos.  17,  64  (Personalpronomina  bai  Lucr  ). 
10  (crit.)  ThTohte,  Lucr.  1,  483-598,  Wilhelmshaven  1889.  206,  2 
(Sal LUST,  Cat.)  rec.  GLinker,  ed.  2  cur.  PhKlimscha,  Vienna  1888;  avec  un 
c^ommentaire  etc.  par  FAntoine  et  RLallier,  Par.  1888. — CThiauoourt,  6tude  sur 
la  conjuration  de  Catil.de  Sail.,  Par.  1887.  206,  7  (Sail,  and  Thuk.) 
RSohild,  quibus  in  rebus  Sail.  Thucydidem  respexerit,  Nordhausen  1888.  9 
(diction)  GMiiller,  Phrassologie  des  Sail.  I,  KOthen  1888.  EBOkman,  de  particulis 
copul.  ET  QUE  ATQUE  ap.  S.,  Upsala  1887.  Reckzey,  see  addendum  to  §  37,  6. 
Wile  kens,  z.  Synt.  des  S.,  Lahr  1888.  JSorn,  cf.  §  348,  7.  FAntoine,  sur  IVmploi 
de  quolques  particules  (bed,  cetebum,  equidem,  ne)  dans  S.,  Ann.  de  Bord.  1889,  51. 
AStitz,  das  Gerundium  bei  S., Krems  1889.  209^  2  (Cornif  icius)  ACima, 
de  Q.  Cornificio  e  numero  oratorum  eximendo,  Riv.  di  filol.  16,  301.  12  (Ann. 
(H  m  b  0  r )  on  the  Tau  gallicum  :  GKaibel,  RhM.  44,  316.  212,  4  ( P u  b  1  i  1  i  u  s, 
Stfutenzen  aus  s.  Mimen  gesammelt)  Date  ?  Conjecture  by  OBossbach.  de  Sen.  libr. 
rwens.  (Bresl.  1888)  86.  213,  1  (Ticidas)  on  Perilla « Metella  see  Fl^eo  in 
Kie«sl.-Wilam.  phil.  Unterss.  2,22.  4  (Quintil.  Varus  Cremon.)  CPascal, 
de  Q.  V.  Cr.  poeta,  riv.  di  filol.  17,  145.  Adherents  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemos  : 
AKorte,  IlhM.45, 174. 

214  (Catullus),  6  MBttdinger,  Catull  u.  d.  Patriziat,  Wien.  SBer.  1890. 
A  BDrachmann,  (^tuls  digtning  etc.,  Copenh.  1887.  9  (diction)  StBednarski,  de 
infinitivo  ap.  Cat.,  Tarnow  1886.  ABeeck,  Beitr.  z.  Synt.  des  C,  Bromb.  1889. 
10  (MSS.)  PSchulze,  der  cod.  M.  (Ven.  107),  Herm.  23,  567.  Complete  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  cod.  Germ.  LC16dat,  collection  des  reproductions  en  photolitho- 
graphie  I,  avec  une  6tude  d'EChatelain,  Par.  1890. — KWeyman  (survival  of 
Catullus),  Phil.  48,  760.  11  BEllis,  a  commentarv  on  Cat.,  2  ed.,  Oxf.  1889.  rec. 
JPostgate,  Lond.  1889.  12  (translations)  by  ThHeyse,  2.  ed.,  Berl.  1889.  14 
(critical  commentary)  AFiirst,  de  Cat.  c.  LXII,  Melk  1887.  BEllis,  Journ.of  phil. 
17,  128.  ATeuber  (on  Cat.  36),  JJ.  l.«^7,  777.  JVahlen  (poem  66),  B.?rl.  SBor.  1888, 
1361.  1889.  47.    JAPostgate,  Journ.  of  phil.  17,  226.  18,  145.    FHermes,  Beitr.  etc. 

II,  Frankf.  on/0.  1889.  WMeyer,  Munich.  SBer.  1889  2,  245.  ThBirt,  de  Cat.  c. 
^>8,  Marb.  1889.  WHOrschelmann,  de  Cat.  c.  68,  Dorp.  1889.  HWeber,  quaestt. 
Catull.,  Gotha  1890. 
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WEBSTEB'S     INTEBNATIONAL     DICTIONABY.     A 

new  Edition,  thoroufj^hly  revised,  conoiderably  enlarged,  and  reeet  in  new  type 
throaghont.  Medium  4to,  2118  pp.,  cloth,  £1  11«.  6d.;  sheep,  £2  2».;  half  russia, 
£2  5«. 

*,*  ProBpectusee  and  specimen  pa^es  free  on  application. 

KLUGB»S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONABY  OF  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Translated  by  J.  F.  Datis,  D.Lit.,  M.A.  Crown  4to, 
half  buckram,  18f . 

ABGOT  AND  SLANG.  A  new  French  and  English  Dictionary 
of  the  Cant  Wordii,  Quaint  Expressions,  Slang  Terms,  and  Flash  Phrases  nsed  in 
the  high  and  low  life  of  old  and  new  Paris.  By  Albsbt  BA.»i».  Offlcier  de 
rinstmctiou  Publique.    New  and  Revised  Edition,  large  post  8yo,  10s.  6d. 

Limittd  Editum,  676  copwf  only. 

SLANG,  JABGON,  AND  CANT.  A  Dictionary  of  Unconven- 
tional Phraseology,  comprising  English,  American,  Colonial,  Tinkers*.  Yiddish, 
Pidgin  and  Anglo-Indian  Slang;  with  Philological  Notes  and  II lostrative  Quota- 
tions. Cr>mpiled  and  Edited  by  Prof.  Albbet  BABBiss,  R.M.A.,  Woolwich,  and 
CHA.KLKS  G.  LKLANn,  M.A..  Hou.  F.R.S.L.,  Author  of  "The  English  Gypsies  and 
their  I^nguafire,"  etc.,  "  Hans  Breitmann,**  etc.  In  co-operation  with  Dr.  Ghablbs 
Mackat,  LL.D.,  Prof.  Douglas,  B.  W.  Slasbv,  Mr.  J.  Colbmav,  and  other  authori- 
ties. 

*«*  A  few  copies  only  of  the  above  remain.    Price,  2  vols.,  Roxburgh,  £4  is. ; 

vellum,  £3  3s. 

FOLK-ETYMOLOGY.  A  Dictionary  of  Corrupted  Words  which 
have  been  Perverted  in  Form  or  Meaning  by  False  Derivation  or  Mistaken  Ana- 
logy. By  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Palm  bb,  Author  of  "A  Word- Hunter's  Note  Book."  Demy 
Svo,  21s. 

"  Most  interesting,  instructive,  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  language." 

DICTIONABY    OP    THE    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH 

LANGUAGES,  with  more  than  Fifteen  Thousand  New  Words,  Senses,  etc.  By  F. 
E.  A.  Gasc.  With  New  Supplements.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

DICTIONABY  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  QUOTA- 
TIONS ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
all  the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Translations.  With  Index  Yerborum  (62S 
pagesX  6«. 

A    BIOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONABY.     Containing  Concise 

Notices  (upwards  of  16,000)  of  Eminent  Persons  of  all  A^es  and  Countries,  and 
more  particularly  of  distinguished  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
Thoxpsoit  Ooopbb,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  "Men  of  the  Time,"  and  joint  Editor  of 
"  AthensB  CantabrigiensM."  Widi  a  Supplement,  bringing  the  work  down  to  1883. 
2  vols.,  5s.  each.  
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CLASSICAL     WORKS. 


BIBLIOTHECA  CLASSICA.  A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Authors,  with  English  Commeutaries j  edited  by  eminent  scholars^  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  George  Long,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Ck>llege| 
Cambridge,  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleank,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  King 
Edward's  Sichool,  Bath.    Demy  8vo.    Complete  Sets  (26  volumes),  £9. 

LUCRETIUS.   TITI  LUCRETI  CARI  DE  RERUM 

NATURA  LIBRI  SEX.  By  the  late  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge.  Fourth  Edition,  finally  revised.  3  vols.  Demy 
Hvo.    Vols.  I.,  II.,  Introduction,  Text,  and  Notes,  18*. ;  vol.  III.,  Translation,  6f . 

THE  PHARSALIA.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Haskins.  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  W.  E. 
Hkitland,  M.A.,  Tutor  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Demy 
8vo,  14». 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    Edited  by  Walker. 

In  one  thick  vol.,  royal  8vo.    Cloth,  18».  •,  Russia,  £1  4*. 

Containing: — Catullus,  Lucretius,  Vergilius,  Tibulliis,  Propertius,  Ovidius, 
Horatius,  Phsedrus,  Lucanus,  Persius,  Juvenalis,  Martialis,  Sulpicia  Statins, 
Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Calpurnius  Siculus,  Ausonius,  and  Claudi- 
aiius. 

THE  THEATRE  OF  THE  GREEKS.  A  Treatise  on  the 
History  and  Exhibition  of  the  Greek  Drama.  With  a  Supplementary  Trea- 
tise on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of  the  Greek  Dramatists,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  from  the  best  Ancient  Authorities,  and  8  Plans.  By 
JouN  William  Donaldson,  D.D.    Eighth  Edition.    5*. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (THOMAS)  MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT 

GREECE  AND  ITALY.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  by  Lkokhabd  Schuitz, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner  to  the  University  of  Loudon.  With  12 
Plates  from  the  Antique.    5«. 


Cambribge  (Breefi  anb  latin  Zcicte. 


iESCHYLUS.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  "M-A. 
2*. 

OESAR:  DEBELLOGALLICO.    By 

0.  Long,  M.A.    la.  ikl. 

CICERO:  DE  SENECTUTE  et  DE 
AMICITIA,  et  EPISTOIIE  SE- 
LECTEE.   By  G.  Long,  M.A.    la,6d. 

CICERONIS    ORATIONES.      Vol. 

1.  (in  Verrem.).    By  G.  Long,  M.A. 
2*.  6rf. 

EURIPIDES.  By  F.  A.  Palet,  M.A. 
8  vols.,  each  2*. 

HERODOTUS.  By  J.  G.Blakeslky, 
B.1).    2  vols.,  each  2*.  6d, 

HOMERI  ILIAS.  I.-XH.  By  F.  A. 
Palkt,  M.A.     1*.  6d. 

HORATIUS.  By  A.  J.  Macleane, 
M.A.    U.  ed. 

JUVENAL  ET  PERSIUS.  By  A. 
J.  Macleane,  M.A.    U.  (xi. 


LUCRETIUS.  By  H.  A.  J.  Munro, 
M.A.    2*. 

SALLUSTI  CRISPI  CATILINA 
ET  JUGURTHA.  By  G.  Lon(j, 
M.A.    Is.  6d. 

SOPHOCLES.  By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A. 
2t.  6rf. 

TERENTI  COMCEDI^.  Bv  W. 
Wagner,  Ph.D.    2#. 

THUCYDIDES.  By  J.  G.  Donald- 
son, D.D.    2  vols.,  each  2#. 

VERGILIUS.    ByJ.CoNiNGTON,M.A. 

XENOPHONTIS  EXPEDITIO 
CYRI.  By  J.  F.  Macmicuasl,  B.A. 
Is.  6d, 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM 
GR^CE.  By  F.  H.  Scrivener, 
M.A.  48.  6d.  An  edition'  with 
wide  margin  for  notes,  half  bound, 
I2ff. 
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